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Lfo  X.  TitiU  the  tomb  of  hU  fatbrr. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

1515—1516. 

Franids  I.  cuntmes  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan — Forms  an  alliance  with  the 
arduhUx  Chades—  With  Henry  VIIL—And  with  the  Venetian  stale— Leo  X, 
withea  to  remain  neuter—Marriaae  of  Oivlia/no  d€  Medici  with  Filiberta  of 
Savoy — Confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena — Leo  X.  com- 
piled to  take  a  dedsive  part — Accedes  to  the  league  against  France^BevoU  of 
Fregoso  al  Oenoa — He  aUempts  tomstify  his  conduct  to  the  pope — Preparations 
of  f  rands  I.  for  attacking  toe  Milanese — Forces  of  the  aUies—The  league  pro- 
daimed — Oeni)a  surrenders  to  the  French^leet  —Prospero  Colonna  surprised  and 
tirade  prisoner — Hie  pope  relaxes  in  his  opposition  to  Francis  I. — The  Swiss 
resolve  to  oppose  the  French — Francis  I.  summons  the  city  of  Milan  to  sur- 
render— Endeavours  without  effect  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss — Rapid 
march  of  jyAlviano — Inactivity  of  the  Spanish  and  papal  troops — BcUtle  of 
Marignano — Francis  I.  knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard — Surrender  of  the 
Milanese — Leo  X.  forms  an  alliance  with  Francis  1. — Embassy  from  the 
Venetians  to  the  French  king — Death  of  D'Alviano —  Wolsey  raised  to  the  rank 
€>f  cardinal — Leo  X.  visits  Florence — Rejoidngs  and  exhibitions  on  that  occasion — 
Procession  of  the  pope — He  visits  the  tomb  of  his  father — Arrives  at  Bologna— 
His  interview  with  Francis  I. —  Particular  occurrences  on  that  occasion — 
Abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  establishment  of  the  Concordat — Leo  X. 
returns  to  Florence — Raffaello  Petrucd  obtains  the  chief  authority  in  Siena — 
Death  ofOiuliano  d^  Medid— Escape  of  the  pope  from  barbarian  corsairs  at 
dvila  LavinicL 

Although  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  had  for  the  present 
relieved  the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  apprehen- 
sions which  he  had  entertained  for  the  repose  of  fume^thititie 
Italy,  yet  that  event  was  by  no  means  favom^able  Mua'^®*'' 
to  his  views.     By  the  united  efforts  of  his  spin-    ^*Pont^iL** 
tual  anns,  and  his  temporal  allies,  Leo  had  not 
only  repressed  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarchy 
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but  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him  which  might  have 
been  converted  to  very  important  purposes :  and  if  he  could 
not  induce  the  king  to  relinquish  his  designs  upon  Milan, 
yet  he  had  made  such  arrangements  as  to  be  prepared  for 
whatever  might  be  the  event  of  that  expedition.  By  the 
death  of  this  monarch  he  therefore  lost  in  a  great  degree 
the  result  of  his  labours  ;  and  this  he  had  the  more  reason 
to  regret,  as  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded  to  the 
crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  by  the  name  of 
Francis  I.,  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  an  active  dispo* 
sition,  and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme.  On 
assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  duke  of  Milan ;  but  although  the  salique  law  had 
preferred  him  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  as  the 
successor  of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was 
considered,  under  the  imperial  investiture,  as  the  absolute 
inheritance  of  the  late  king,  and  liable  to  be  disposed  of  at 
his  own  pleasure.  Preparatory  to  the  negotiation  which 
had  taken  place  for  the  marriage  of  Renee,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XIL,  with  the  archduke  Charles,  her  father  had 
made  a  grant  to  her  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  county 
of  Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in  case  of  her  dying  without 
offspring,  to  his  eldest  daughter  Claudia,  the  queen  of 
Francis  I.'  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Francis,  the  queen, 
therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred  to  the  king  her 
rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent  states ;  in 
consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  previously  made  to 
her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  Angouleme,  and  the  stipu- 
lation  on  the  part  of  Francis  of  providing  a  suitable  match 
for  the  princess  Renee.* 

The  character  of  Francis  I.  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that 

the  title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not 
M™i!h  thS*"  ^ong  be  suffered  to  remain  merely  nominal.  From 
cS^!"        his  infancy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of 

the  achievements  of  his  countrymen  in  Italy. 
The  glory  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to  obscure  his  own 

'  There  was  also  a  farther  limitation  to  Francis,  in  case  the  two  princesses  died 
without  children.  The  grant  is  preserved  in  Da  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  Iv. 
par.  i.  p.  177. 

*  This  act  is  nren  by  LUnig,  Codex  Italiee  Diplomaticus,  i.  622.  Also  by 
Da  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat  tom.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  211. 
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repatation,  and  at  the  recital  of  the  battles  of  Brescia  and 
of  Ravenna,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all  those  emotions 
of  impatient  regret  which  Caesar  felt  on  contemplating  the 
statue  of  Alexander.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  aware, 
that  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance 
as  the  conquest  of  Milan,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to 
confirm  his  alliances  with  those  powers  who  were  in  amity 
with  France,  but  also  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
opposition  of  such  as  might  be  hostile  to  his  views.  His 
first  overtures  were  therefore  directed  to  the  young  archduke 
Charles,  who,  although  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  had 
assumed  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  inhe- 
rited in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles, 
last  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  situation  of  the  archduke 
rendered  such  an  alliance  highly  expedient  to  him ;  and  the 
conditions  were  speedily  concluded  on.  By  this  treaty  the 
contracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  other  in  the  defence 
of  the  dominions  which  they  then  respectively  held,  or 
which  they  might  thereafter  possess ;  and  that  if  either  of 
them  should  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the  other  should, 
upon  a  proper  representation,  afibrd  his  assistance,  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Many  regulations 
were  also  introduced  respecting  the  territories  held  by  the 
archduke  as  fiefs  from  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  contract 
for  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  with  the  princess  Renee 
was  again  revived  under  certain  stipulations,  which  it  would 
be  siqperfluous  to  enumerate,  as  the  marriage  never  took 
place.* 

The  fiiendship  of  Henry  VHI.  was  not  less  an  object  of 
importance  to  the  French  monarch  than  that  of 
the  archduke,  and  he  therefore  sent  instructions    HraiJ^vm. 
to  the  president  of  Rouen,   his  ambassador  in 

'  Tlie  anihor  of  the  "  higne  de  CUnbra/'  informs  as,  that  by  tbia  treaty  tbe  French 
mooardi  undertook  to  asBiat  the  archduke  in  recovering  the  dominions  of  his 
maienial  anoeators  on  the  death  of  hia  grandfather,  the  king  of  Aragon ;  in  return 
for  which  the  archduke  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Milan. 
Ligoe  de  Ckmb.  vol.  iL  p.  397.  It  would  haye  been  yexr  indecorous,  and  indeed 
Tcry  impolitic,  in  Charles,  to  have  introduced  a  clauae  of  thia  nature,  which  would 
hare  had  a  direct  tendency  to  throw  doubta  upon  hia  title  to  hia  hereditary 
dominionB  in  Spain ;  nor  are  any  auch  apecific  atipulationa  contained  in  the  treaty, 
which  is  couched  only  in  general  terma.  Vide  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  tom.  i?. 
par.  L  p.  199. 

b2 
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England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Louis  XII.,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a  new  obliga- 
tion for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for  which 
Louis  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to,  and 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of 
April,  1515.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other  sove- 
reigns, as  the  ally  of  both  the  contracting  parties ;  but  it  is 
particularly  specified  that  this  nomination  shall  have  no 
reference  to  the  states  of  Milan,  which  the  French  king 
claims  as  his  right  ;^  and  through  the  whole  treaty  he  has 
cautiously  affixed  to  his  other  titles  those  of  duke  of  Milan 
and  lord  of  Genoa.* 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 

and  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not, 
v^etil^iute.  however,   attended  with  the  expected  success. 

To  tlie  former  he  proposed  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  Louis  XII. 
omitting  only  the  article  which  guaranteed  the  tranquillity 
of  Milan ;  but  as  this  held  out  to  Ferdinand  no  ade- 
quate advantages  for  a  concession  which  might  prove 
eventually  dangerous  to  his  Italian  possessions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  rejected  the  proposition ;  and  the  empe- 
ror elect,  who  at  this  time  regarded  Ferdinand  as  an  oracle 
of  political  vdsdom,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  his 
irresolute  and  feeble  aid  in  opposing  the  designs  of  the 
French  monarch.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depend- 
ing, Francis  had  forborne  to  treat  v^dth  the  Venetians,  who 
still  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  French ; 
but  no  sooner  were  his  propositions  to  the  two  sovereigns 
rejected,  than  he  agreed  with  the  senate  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  Blois,  by  which  Louis  XII.  had  promised  to  assist  them 
in  recovering  the  possessions  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  emperor  elect  in  Lombardy.    At  the  same 

*  These  rights  were  founded  on  his  descent  from  Yalentina,  only  sister  of  the  last 
dnke  of  Milioi,  of  the  V isconti  family,  and  grandmother  of  Francis  I.  Vide  Kossi, 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  V.  p.  178. 

^  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat  vol.  iy.  par.  i.  p.  204.  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  rii. 
par.  i.  p.  98.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry  YIII.  at  this  period, 
sufficiently  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  that  monaxch,  respecting  the  appoint-^ 
ment  of  tne  archbishop  of  S.  Andreira  to  the  office  of  pontifical  legate,,  in  which 
he  assures  the  king  that  he  esteems  him  before  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  and 
is  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  gratification.     VicU  App.  No.  XLIII. 
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time  he  assured  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  before  the 
expiration  of  fom*  months,  he  would  unite  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  repubUc  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.* 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  had 
rendered  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  still  continued 
to  breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A 
herald,  whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his 
ambassadors,  instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission, 
was  ordered  to  return  and  inform  his  sovereign  that  he 
might  soon  expect  another  visit  from  them,  unless  .  he 
speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty.  In  one  respect  this  avowed 
hostility  was,  however,  serviceable  to  the  king,  as  it  enabled 
him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing  the  Swiss,  to  carry  on, 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  surrounding  states,  those 
formidable  preparations  which  he  intended  to  direct  towards 
another  quarter. 

Under  this  alarming  aspect  of  public  affairs,  which 
evidently  portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  ^^  ^  ^ 
Leo  availed  himself  of  the  fiiendly  terms  which  toremiiin 
he  had  cautiously  maintained  with  the  contend- 
ing powers,  to  decline  taking  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
any  of  them,  whilst  he  continued  as  the  chief  of  Christen- 
dom to  administer  his  advice  to  all.  In  this  conduct,  which 
was  no  less  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than 
with  his  own  private  interest,  he  was  for  some  time  encou* 
raged  to  persevere,  by  the  open  sanction  or  the  tacit  assent 
<rf  all  parties.  Francis  I.  instead  of  pressing  him  to  favour 
an  enterprise,  towards  the  success  of  which  he  well  knew 
the  pope  was  decidedly  adverse,  contented  himself  with 
sending  an  embassy  to  request  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
any  engagements  which  might  prevent  those  friendly  con- 
nexions that  would  probably  take  place  between  them,  in 
case  bis  expedition  against  Milan  should  prove  successful ;' 
and  to  assure  him  that  there  was  no  one  who  esteemed 


•  UgQe  de  Cimb.  Mr.  iv.  torn.  iL  p.  402. 

'  Leo  had  written  to  Fiancis  I.  soon  after  his  aceesBlon,  congratalating  him  on 
that  erent^  and  assuring  him  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  his  good  intentions 
towarda  ^e  holy  see ;  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal 
Ginlio  de'  Medici,  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  with  which  the  king  complied. 
App.  No.  XLIV. 
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more  highly  the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who  would  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  service  of  the  pontiff  and  the  honour 
of  his  family,  than  himself.*  This  communication,  which 
in  fact  left  the  pope  at  full  liberty  to  preserve  his  neutrality 
until  the  event  of  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him  to 
decUne  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same 
period,  by  the  emperor  elect,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the 
Helvetic  states,  to  enter  into  the  league  which  they  had 
lately  concluded  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in 
which  a  power  had  been  reserved  for  the  pope  to  accede  to 
it  within  a  limited  time.  By  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Swiss  should  send  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the 
defence  of  Milan,  and  should  at  the  same  time  march  an 
army  into  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying the  French  monarch  in  the  defence  of  his  own  domi* 
nions ;  for  which  services  they  were  to  receive  a  monthly 
subsidy  of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Ferdinand,  on  his  part, 
undertook  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Francis  on  the  side  of 
Perpignan  and  Fontarabia ;  whilst  Maximilian,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  seemed  to  consider  the  imperial  sanction  as 
a  suflScient  contribution,  in  lieu  both  of  money  and  troops.® 
In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
Marri  of  ^^^^^  ^u  this  occasiou,  othcr  reasons  of  no  incon* 
Medid^ttFi-  si^^^^We  importance  concurred.  Early  in  the 
ub«ri  of  month  of  February,  1 5 1 5,  the  matrimonial  engage- 
^°^'  ment  which  had  been  entered  into  at  the  close  of 

the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de'  Medici  and  Filiberta 
of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  mother 
of  Francis  I.,  was  carried  into  effect ;  on  which  occasion 
Giuliano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  where  he  so  far 
obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis,  that  he  declared 
he  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
with  the  most  powerful  sovereign.  Besides  the  revenues  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  Leo  had  already  conferred  on 
his  brother,  and  which  amounted  to  the  clear  annual  sum 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to  him  the 
income  to  arise  from  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was  sup- 

*  GuiccianL  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  xii.  toI.  ii.  p.  84. 
'  Ligue  de  Camb.  IIt.  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  405. 
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posed  to  amoimt  to  about  twenty  thousand  more.  He  also 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain«general  of  the  church, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  which  he  added 
a  monthly  salary  of  four  hundred  and  eight  ducats,  whilst  a 
separate  revenue  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  month 
was  granted  to  the  bride  for  her  own  use,  although,  in 
respect  of  her  high  aUiances,  she  had  been  received  with- 
out a  portion."  Other  considerable  sums  were  disbursed 
in  preparing  a  suitable  residence  for  Giuliano  and  his  bride  at 
Borne,  where  it  was  intended  they  should  maintain  a  secular 
court ;  and  in  the  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  that  city 
on  their  arrival,  the  pope  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.'^ 
ExtraorcQnary  festivals  were  also  celebrated  at  Turin,  where 
Giuliano  and  his  wife  resided  for  a  month  after  their  mar- 
riage; and  again  at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabitants, 
either  through  affection  or  through  fear,  were  anxious  to 
shew  their  respect  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case 
the  king  proved  successful  in  his  enterprise  against  Milan,. 
the  territory  from  which  Giuliano  derived  a  great  part  of  his 
revenues  lay  at  the  mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would 
therefore  have  been  not  only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in 
the  pope,  at  such  a  juncture,  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  adversaries,  and  blighted  the  expectations  which  GiuUano 
might  reasonably  form  from  the  continuance  of  his  favour. 

During  the  absence  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Rome, 
he  received  frequent  information  respecting  the  ^j^^^^^y^ 
critical  state  of  pubUc  affairs,  and  the  dispositions  i^r  uT him 

J      •  /•   av       t\  11    r  from  the  cardi- 

and  views  of  the  European  powers,  as  well  from  n«id»Bibbie- 
Lodovico  Canossa,  the  pontifical  legate  at  the  "** 
court  of  France,  as  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
The  letters  from  Canossa  on  this  occasion  contain  the  fullest 
assurances  of  the  kind  dispositions,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the  Medici ;  and 
the  strongest  exhortations  to  him  not  to  neglect  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  cementing,  by  a  stricter  alliance,  a 
connexion  so  happUy  begun.     But  the  letters  of  the  cardinal 

'*  Lettezm  del  Card,  da  Bibbiena  a  Giuliano  de'  Med.  Letlere  di  Pn'ncipi,  yolv.  p.  15« 
**  Marat  AnnaU  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  110. 
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da  Bibbiena,  who  was  at  this  period  intrusted  with  the  most 
secret  intentions  of  the  Roman  court,  are  of  a  much  more 
curious  nature,  and  throw  such  light  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  the  situation  of  the  different  members  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  the  ambitious  designs  which  were  formed  by 
them,  as  might  render  a  specimen  of  them  not  uninterest- 
ing, even  if  it  were  not  written  by  the  lively  pen  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Calandra." 

To  THE  Magnificent  Gitjliano  de'  Medici,  Captain 
OF  THE  Church." 

''  His  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatis- 
faction at  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so 
many  days,  and  complains  grievously  of  your  attendants, 
who  have  been  so  negUgent,  that  since  your  arrival  at  Nice, 
no  intelligence  has  been  received  of  your  proceedings.  The 
blame  of  this  is  chiefly  attributed,  both  by  his  holiness  and 
myself,  to  M.  Latino,^'  whose  province  it  was  to  have 
written.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situa- 
tion of  the  place  he  knew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters, 
because  the  expense  would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  sending 
a  special  messenger,  who  might  at  any  time  have  proceeded 
either  to  Genoa  or  Piacenza,  to  inform  the  pope  of  that 
which  is  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  object — ^the  state  of 
your  own  health  and  person.  If  you  therefore  wish  to 
reUeve  his  holiness  from  this  anxiety,  and  afford  him  real 
consolation,  take  care  that  he  may  in  future  be  more  parti* 
cularly  apprized  of  your  welfare. 

"  Not  only  the  pope,  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,^*  but  the  whole  court,  are  in  the  most 
earnest  expectation  of  receiving  news  from  you  and  your 
illustrious  consort ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any 
person  in  any  place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience 
equal  to  that  which  she  has  excited  at  Rome,  as  well  from 
her  own  accomplishments,  on  which  account  every  one  is 
desirous  to  see  and  to  honour  her,  as  from  the  great  favour 

"  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

"  Latino  Juvenale,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Leo  X.  and  frequently  employed  by 
him  as4Ui  envoy  to  foreign  states. 
'*  Francesco  Cibd,  Lorenzo  de*  Medicii  and  his  mother  Alfonsina  Oisino.     • 
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with  which  you  are  yourself  regarded  here.  You  will  there- 
fore inform  us,  with  all  possible  speed  and  accuracy,  what 
time  will  be  employed  in  your  journey,  and  when  you  pur- 
pose to  arrive  at  Rome,  that  every  thing  may  be  prepared 
for  your  reception.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  tins  head, 
expecting  to  hear  fully  from  you  on  the  subject.    . 

"  As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardinghelli  has  continually 
apprized  you  of  the  most  important  occurrences,  I  have  not 
for  the  laist  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had 
before  written  two  long  letters  to  you  by  way  of  Piacenza, 
which  I  flatter  myself  came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there 
mentioned  that  Tomaso,'^  on  going  from  home,  had  left 
your  Baccio  '^  to  expedite  many  affairs  of  importance.  With 
Ghingerli,"  and  with  him  who  wished  to  be  related  to 
Leonardo,'^  an  intimate  friendship  and  good  understanding 
has  been  concluded ;  they  being  fully  inclined  to  do  the 
same  as  the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if  that  which 
Tomaso  wishes  for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  done."  By  his  letters  of  the  third  day  of  this 
month,  Ghingerli  has  informed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing, 
besides  the  other  recompense  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  to 
relinquish  the  place  at  which  my  Leonardo  was  formerly  so 
much  indisposed,  to  the  person  you  know.*®  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  he  who  is  to  receive  this  recompense,"  and 
his  defenders  in  the  vicinity,"  should  satisfy  themselves  on 
this  head ;  it  being  expected  that  they  will  approve  of  it." 
The  person  whom  count  Hercole  resembles**  has  sent  a 
message  to  his  master  to  tins  effect,  and  has  requested  Ghin- 
gerli that  he  will  wholly  give  up  the  other  two  places  which 

"  Leo  X.  ^*  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  writer  of  the  letter. 

n  Yhe  king  of  Spain. 

''  By  the  penon  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,  is  probably  meant  the 
emperor  eleci>  MaTimilian,  and  by  Leonardo,  certainly  the  Ma^iifioent  Ginliano,  to 
whom  the  letter  ia  addreemd. 

>•  From  thia  it  ia  to  be  understood,  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  were 
wining  that  the  pope  should  retain  the  possessions  which  he  held  in  Lombardy. 

**  Indonbtedfy  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  OluUano  had  passed  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  dniing  his  exile. 

»  Meaning  Oiuliano  himself.  **  The  Roman  see. 

^  This  seems  intended  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Oiuliano  respecting  the 
attOBpi  upon  Urbino,  of  which,  from  principles  of  justice  and  gratitude,  he  always 
disapnroTed. 

**  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in  his  person 
to  the  count  Eroole  Bangonci  a  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. 
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are  to  belong  to  Tomaso,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to 
Leonardo,^  and  it  is  thought  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Tomaso  is  well  disposed  to  this  arrangement, 
and  told  me  this  morning  repeatedly,  that  Leonardo  should 
also  have  all  the  other  places  of  which  he  had  formerly 
spoken,^^  making,  however,  as  you  know,  a  due  recompense 
to  those  by  whose  means  these  favours  are  received. 

"  Bartolommeo,  who  has  the  cypher,  is  not  at  home.  I 
must  therefore  express  myself  without  it;  particularly  as 
this  will  be  sent  by  our  own  messengers. 

''  Our  most  reverend  cardinal,  and  the  Magnificent  Lo- 
renzo, recommend  themselves  to  you  as  fully  as  can  be 
expressed.  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  to  write  to  them,  and 
especially  to  his  holiness,  whom  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
first.  In  this  I  trust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due 
to  his  holiness,  and  the  love  which  they  bear  you,  require  it. 
The  cardinal  has  received  the  placet  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty  for  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  and  wholly  through 
the  means  of  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,^'  on  which  account 
your  excellency  may  return  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  hoU- 
ness  to  the  duke  and  his  consort.  The  business  was  con- 
cluded in  the  consistory  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the 
bull  despatched  to  France,  as  I^believe  Ardinghelli  informed 
you,  as  well  as  with  the  alliance  which  the  Swiss  have  made 
with  the  emperor,  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan. 
The  substance  of  this  treaty  Ardmghelli  must  have  trans- 
mitted to  you,  as  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To 
this  his  holiness  is  not,  for  many  reasons,  disposed  to  assent; 
it  appearing  to  him  to  be  proper,  that  when  a  league  is 
agreed  upon,  in  which  he  is  to  be  included,  it  should  be 
negotiated  and  stipulated  with  him,  as  the  head  of  the 
league,  and  of  all  Christendom. 

"  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expects  they  should  accept  and 
agree  to  what  be  proposes,  and  not  that  he  should  have  to 
accept  what  is  done  by  others.** 

*"  The  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

**  Alluding,  in  all  probability,  to  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  ita  dependent  states. 
*7  The  mother  of  Francis  I.  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici. 
'*  These  passages  afford  a  presumptive  proof  that  the  pope  had  not  at  this  time 
determined  to  enter  into  the  league  against  Francis  I. 
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"  We  hear,  loj  way  oS  France,  that  the  king  of  England 
intends  to  give  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  which 
she  is  not  averse.  This  is  not  much  believed,  and  yet  the 
intelligence  is  pretty  authentic. 

**  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian  majesty  will  not  this 
year  make  his  attempt  against  Lombardy. 

**  The  king  of  England  is  resolved  that  his  sister  shall  on 
no  account  remain  in  France. 

**  The  emperor  and  the  Catholic  king  are  using  all  their 
efforts  to  have  her  married  to  the  archduke.  This  is  what 
we  hear  from  our  nuncios  in  Germany  and  in  Spain.^  I 
recollect  nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.  I  leave 
the  festivities  of  this  carnival  to  be  narrated  by  others.  I 
shall  only  mention,  that  on  Monday  the  Magnificent  Lo- 
renzo will  have  the  "  Poenulus"**  represented  in  your  theatre, 
and  will  give  a  supper  in  your  salon  to  the  Marchesana. 
And  on  Sunday,  m  Testaccio,  he  and  the  most  reverend 
cardinal  Cibo  will  exhibit  a  magnificent  ffala,  with  twenty 
persons,  dressed  in  brocade  and  velvet,  at  the  expense  of 
his  holiness.     It  will  be  a  fine  sight. 

"  You  have  never  yet  informed  us  whether  you  have 
excused  yourself  to  the  duke  of  Milan ;  whether  you  have 
sent  to  the  Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of 
and  advised :  or  whether  you  have  had  any  communication 
with  his  most  Christian  majesty.  Respecting  all  these  mat- 
ters it  is  requisite  that  his  holiness  should  be  fully  informed. 

"  Remember,  that  next  to  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  person  in  whom  aU  the  thoughts,  the  expecta- 
tions, and  the  designs  of  the  pope  are  concentred.  I  must 
also  remind  you,  that  all  your  actions  are  not  less  noted  and 
considered  than  those  of  his  holiness ;  and  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  great  affection  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  will 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  may 
be  worthy  of  your  character. 

"  The  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena." 

"  From  Borne,  the  16M  Feb.  1615." 

"  U  is  not  improbable  that  the  attachment  of  the  widow  of  IjouIs  XII.  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  endden  celebration  of  their  marriage,  terminated  a  nego- 
tiatioo  whidi  might  have  had  snch  important  conflequenoes  to  these  kingdoms  and 
to  Enrope.  *<^  Of  Plautua. 
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Could  the  French  monarch  have  remained  satisfied  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  pontiff,  the  motives  which 
J3i^i^"«»  had  led  to  its  adoption  were  sufficient  to  have 
a^wtoSe  induced  Leo  to  persevere  in  it;  but  as  the  con- 
fXmT*"'  test  approached,  Francis  became  more  desirous  of 
engaging  the  pope  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his 
favour.  Such,  however,  was  the  aversion  which  Leo  enter- 
tained to  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  that  even 
the  solicitations  of  his  brother  to  favour  their  cause  were  of 
no  avail.  As  far  as  expressions  of  respect  and  paternal  ad-< 
monitions  could  appease  the  king,  Leo  spared  nothing  that 
might  be  likely  to  conciliate  his  favour ;  but  the  more  Fbnancis 
pressed  him  to  a  decision,  the  more  apparent  became  his 
inclination  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  In  order,  however, 
to  ascertain  his  intentions,  Francis  despatched,  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  the  celebrated  Budaeus,  who  is  deservedly 
considered  by  Guicciardini,  as  "  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera* 
ture."**  He  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  Anton- 
Maria  Fallavicini,  a  Milanese  nobleman,  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  influence  with  the  pope  ;'*  but  the  endea- 
vours of  the  king  to  obtain  a  positive  sanction  to  his  enters 
prise  were  still  ineffectual.  Sometimes  Leo  appeared  to 
have  serious  intentions  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  and  required, 
as  a  preUminary,  that  the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  church,  the  refusal  of  which  he 
conceived  would  afford  him  a  sufficient  apology  for  joining 
the  cause  of  the  allies.  At  other  times  he  is  said  to  have 
made  propositions,  couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as, 
when  assented  to,  always  required  further  explanations,  and 
which  left  the  negotiations  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  as 
when  the  treaty  begun.  The  French  and  Italian  writers  are 
agreed  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this 
occasion  as  the  result  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness  ;^^  but 
they  appear  not  sufficiently  to  have  attended  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient 

*^  Guiociard.  Storia  dltal.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
"  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  ir.  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

''  Guicciard.  Storia  dltal.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.    Mumt.  Axmali  dltal*  vol.  x« 
p.  107.    Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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allowance  for  them.  As  head  of  the  church,  and  both 
by  his  disposition  and  office,  the  acknowledged  arbiter 
and  mediator  of  Europe,  he  ought  not  perhaps  to  have 
been  solicited  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the  threatened 
hostilities ;  and  as  a  prince  whose  temporal  authority  was 
supported  rather  by  public  opinion,  and  the  favour  of  sur- 
rounding states,  than  by  his  own  forces,  it  was  evident  that 
he  coold  not,  without  endangering  his  own  safety,  accede 
to  the  propositions  of  the  king.  If  therefore  the  reiterated 
efforts  of  the  French  monarch  to  engage  the  pope  in  his 
interests,  were  not  followed  by  the  consequences  which  he 
wished,  they  were  followed  by  such  as  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  and  instead  of  inducing  the  pope  to  unite  the 
power  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  states  with  the  arms 
of  France,  compelled  him,  in  conformity  with  his  former 
maxims,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  allies.  In  the  month 
of  June  he  issued  a  monitory,  subjecting,  in  general  terms, 
aD  those  who  should  again  disturb  the  states  of  the  church, 
and  in  particular  Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  the  penalties  of 
excommunication  ;**  and  in  July,  he  openly  acceded  to  the 
general  league  expressly  formed  for  the  defence  of  Milan. 
Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  can  it  be 
denied,  that  in  making  this  election,  he  chose  the  part  that 
did  the  most  credit  to  his  character,  or  that  an  opposite 
conduct  would  have  rendered  him  deservedly  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  lus  principles  and  his  country 
to  the  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indications  of  approaching  hostilities 
appeared  in  Genoa,  where  Ottaviano  Fregoso, 
who  held  the  chief  authority  in  that  city,  which  ^''"t^oSSu 
he  had  obtained  by  the  favour  and  preserved  by 
the  assistance  of  the  pope,^  unexpectedly  reUnquished  his 
title  of  doge,  and  assumed  that  of  governor  for  the  king 
of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure  could  not  be  adopted 
without  the  participation  and  encouragement  of  the  king, 
was  apparent;  but  the  event  proved  that  the  eagerness 

'^  This  document  is  preserved  in  Liinig,  Cod.  Diplomat.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  802. 
«  Ap.  Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  88. 
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of  Fregoso  to  avail  himself  of  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments that  were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection,  had 
prematurely  led  him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The 
Adomi  and  the  Fieschi,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi, 
were  vigilant  in  grasping  at  any  opportunity  that  might 
effect  his  ruin.  Uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  Prospero 
Colonna,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  being  joined  by  six  thousand  Swiss,  who  had  aheady 
arrived  in  Italy,  they  proceeded  towards  Genoa.  Fregoso 
had  assembled  for  his  defence  about  five  thousand  men ;  but 
conceiving  that  they  would  be  unable  to  support  so  power- 
ful an  attack,  and  despairing  of  obtaining  timely  aid  from 
France,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  pope,  to  protect  him  from  the  chastisement 
which  his  treachery  had  so  justly  merited.  Whether  Leo 
believed  Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition,  or  whether, 
as  is  much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to  exasperate 
the  French  monarch,  certain  it  is,  that  on  this  occasion  he 
exerted  his  authority  with  Colonna  to  prevent  the  intended 
attack,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which  Fregoso 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his  engaging 
not  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to  the 
Swiss  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnification 
for  their  expenses.** 

In  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 

had  incurred  by  this  transaction,  Fregoso  is  said 
teSp^Tto'Vin.  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.  in  which, 
toie^^   after  having  particularized  all  the  motives  of  his 

conduct,  and  alleged  all  the  excuses  in  his  power, 
he  finally  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  steps  which  he  had 
taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontiff  himself;  assuring  him, 
*'  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to  apologize  for 
his  conduct,  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual, or  to  a  prince  who  considered  matters  of  state  by 
those  rules  of  morality  which  are  appUcable  to  private  life. 
But  that  in  addressing  himself  to  a  sovereign,  who  was  in- 
ferior in  talents  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  penetration 
must  have  discovered  that  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted 

**  Guiociard.  lib.  xii.  voL  ii.  p.  87.    Mumt.  Aniiali,  vol.  x.  p.  111. 
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▼ere  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
aathoTity,  any  further  excuse  must  appear  superfluous ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cus- 
tomary, for  a  sovereign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  even  for 
the  extension  and  increase  of  his  dominions."  On  this 
production,  in  which  Fregoso  is  supposed  to  have  satirically 
alladed  to  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  which  has  been  considered  as  the 
manifesto  of  that  monarch  against  Leo  X.^  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  it  was  written  to  prevail  upon  Leo  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  for  the  protection  of  Fregoso,  it  was  ill 
calculated  to  effect  its  purpose ;  if  it  was  addressed  to  the 
pontiflT  afterwards,  it  was  an  imgrateful  return  for  a  magna- 
nimous and  unmerited  favour ;  and  that  at  whatever  time 
it  was  produced  (if  indeed  such  a  document  ever  existed)  its 
application  was  equally  insolent  and  absurd ;  the  connexion 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  L  bearing  no  similarity  to  that 
which  subsisted  between  Fregoso  and  the  pontiff,  who  had 
invested  him  with  that  very  authority  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  pervert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  those  for 
which  it  had  been  intrusted  to  hiuL 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  pope  were  known.  Frau- 
ds L  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  pretexts 
under  which  he  had  made  such  formidable  prepa-  fiSSTiX*'^ 
rations,  and  to  avow  his  purpose  of  attempting  to  SlSSlJf.**** 
recover  the  states  of  Milan.  If  we  compare  the 
measures  adopted  by  Francis  on  this  occasion  with  those  of 
Charles  VIII.  about  twenty  years  before,  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  of  all  the  objects  which  at  that  time  engaged 
the  attention  of  mankind,  the  destructive  science  of  war  had 
made  the  most  rapid  progress.  In  fact,  the  commencement 
of  the  modem  system  of  warfare  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
period,  when  the  disorderly  bodies  of  mercenary  troops, 
dependent  on  their  own  particular  leader,  and  armed  in 
various  modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly  disciplined, 
and  to  those  immense  trains  of  irtillery  which  have  ever  since 
been  found  the  most  effectual  implements  of  destruction* 

"  Ligoe  de  Camb.  liv.  It.  vol.  ii.  p.  418.    Ouicciard.  lib.  xii.  toI.  ii.  p.  87. 
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In  preparing  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was, 
however,  necessary  that  Francis  should  first  provide 
for  his  security  at  home.  The  province  of  Gascony  was 
threatened  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Burgundy 
by  the  Helvetic  states.  For  the  defence  of  the  former  he 
despatched  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  with  five  hundred  lances, 
and  about  five  thousand  infantry,  whilst  la  Tremouille  hast- 
ened to  Provence,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.^*  The  army  destined 
for  the  expedition  to  Milan  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four 
thousand  lances,  being  double  the  number  retained  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XII.,  and  which  may  be  computed,  with 
their  usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavalry;  but  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is 
probable  the  number  employed  in  this  service  did  not  greatly 
exceed  half  that  amount.*^  To  these  were  added  several 
large  bodies  of  infantry,  as  well  Germans  as  French,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a 
much  more  formidable  train  of  artillery  than  had  ever  before 
been  collected.  On  arriving  in  the  Lionese,  where  they  were 
directed  to  assemble,  they  were  also  joined  by  Pietro  Na- 
varro, at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Biscayans,  or  Basque 
infantry,  whom  he  had  raised,  rather  by  the  credit  of  his 
military  reputation,  than  by  the  influence  of  his  rank  or  hia 
pecuniary  resources.  This  celebrated  officer,  who  had  long 
held  a  conspicuous  command  in  the  Spanish  army,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  had 
remained  in  confinement ;  his  captor  having  demanded  as 
his  ransom  twenty  thousand  gold  crowns,  which  his  avari- 
cious sovereign  had  refused  to  pay.  On  the  accession  of 
Francis  to  the  throne,  he  found  Navarro  languishing  in 
prison,  and  being  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  attaching 
such  a  man  to  his  interests,  he  paid  his  ransom,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  troop  of  Biscayans,  his  countrymen. 
Navarro,  although  of  mean  extraction,  had  a  sense  of  honour 
and  fideUty,  the  criterion  of  an  elevated  mind.  Before  he 
would  accept  the  bounty  of  the  king,  he  again  addressed 

>»  Murat.  Amudi  dltal.  voL  x.  p.  111. 

''  Ibid.  But  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Guicciardini,  the  forces  of  Francis  I. 
amounted  to  upwards  of  50^000  men.    Hist,  d'ltal.  lib.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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himself  to  his  former  sovereign,  once  more  entreating  to  be 
Uberated,  and  replaced  in  his  former  employ.  On  the  reite- 
rated refusal  of  Ferdinand,  Navarro  transmitted  to  him  a 
resignation  of  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  his  talents  and  experience 
were  of  singular  service,  and  to  whom  he  ever  afterwards 
retained  an  unshaken  fideUty.^ 

Nor  were  the  allied  powers  remiss  in  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  Italy.  The  movement  of  troops 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  far  exceeded  fSST  '*'*^* 
any  recent  example.  After  having  reduced 
Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  obedience,  Prospero  Colonna^  at 
the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  hastened  into  Piedmont  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The  viceroy  Cardona, 
with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Spaniards,  directed  his 
march  towards  Vicenza,  then  occupied  by  the  Venetian 
general  d'Alviano;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  contend 
with  so  great  a  force;  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brentel ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Vicenza  was  plundered,  and  its  stores 
of  provisions  sent  to  Verona.  The  Swiss  pouring  down  in 
large  bodies  from  the  mountains,  had  increased  their  army 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Another  body  of 
Milanese  was  stationed  at  Cremona,  to  repress  the  depre- 
dations of  Benzo  da  Ceri,  who  from  his  fortress  at  Crema, 
continued  to  harass  the  surrounding  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  pope  despatched  his  brother  Giuliano,  as 
general  of  the  chiurch,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Roman 
cavaby,  and  a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  to  Bologna, 
whilst  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  general  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  with  two  thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot, 
took  his  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Piacenza.^^ 

The  views  of  the  adverse  parties  were  now  fully  disclosed; 
and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing 
the  Alps  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of    ^j!^^. 
August,  the  league  between  the  pope,  and  the 

«•  Ugae  de  Cunb.  Ut.  It.  toI.  U.  p.  407. 

«i  Mont.  AmaU  d'ltaL  vol.  x.p.  112.  Leoni,  in  his  life  of  Fr.  Maria,  duke 
«f  JJMna,  p.  167,  sUtM  the  forces  of  Lorenzo  at  800  men  at  arms,  as  many  lig^ht 
hmm,  and  7,000  inlantry. 
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king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Aragon,  the  states  of 
Florence  and  of  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  principal  places/* 
At  the  same  juncture,  Henry  VIII.  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
French  monarch,  to  admonish  him  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Christendom  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy  ;^^  but  oppo- 
sition and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffectual ;  and  Francis, 
having  passed  with  his  army  into  Dauphiny,  was  there  joined 
by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated  bandes 
noiresy  who  were  equally  distinguished  by  their  valour  in  the 
field  and  by  their  fidehty  to  the  cause  which  they  espoused. 
In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  aUies,  wlulst  the 

French  army  were  passing  the  Alps,  Francis  had 
den^to'ST"'    despatched  a  flotilla  with  four  hundred  men  at 

arms  and  five  thousand  foot,  under  the  command 
of  Aymar  de  Prie,  with  orders  to  possess  himself  of  the  city  of 
Genoa.  On  their  arrival  at  Savona,  that  place  immediately 
capitulated.  Fregoso  had  now  obtained  a  better  opportunity 
of  deserting  his  friends  than  had  before  presented  itself. 
That  he  might  not,  however,  a  second  time  incur  the  impu- 
tation of  treachery,  he  despatched  messengers  to  the  duke 
of  Milan  to  request  instant  succour  from  the  allies ;  and  as 
this  did  not  speedily  arrive,  he  opened  the  gates  of  Genoa 
to  the  French,  and  raised  their  standard  in  the  city.  The 
French  general  having  accomplished  his  object  without 
bloodshed,  and  being  now  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Fregoso,  proceeded  to  Alexandria  and  Tortona,  of 
both  which  places  he  possessed  himself  without  difficulty, 
although  the  viceroy  Cardona  was  strongly  intrenched  at 
Castalazzo ;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  soon  afterwards  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  arms/* 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed, 

the  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command 
to^^ed  of  Trivulzio,  marshal  of  France,  was  effecting  its 
«dm.depri-   passage  over  the  Alps.    They  did  not,  however, 

follow  the  usual  track,  from  Grenoble  to  Susa, 
although  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  the  conveyance 

«*  Murat  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  z.  p.  118.  «*  Gnicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

**  Ligue  dd  Camb.  liv.  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  418.    Murat.  Annali  dltfld.  vol.  x.  p.  113. 
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of  artillery ;  having  had  information,  that  the  Swiss  were 
assembled  there  in  great  force  to  oppose  their  progress 
on  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.  Choosing, 
therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  and 
unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in  the 
face  of  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them  at 
every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
oee<kd  between  the  maritime  and  Cottian  Alps,  towards 
the  principality  of  Saluzzo.^  In  this  undertaldng,  they 
underwent  great  labour,  and  surmounted  incredible  diffi- 
culties, being  frequently  obliged  to  hew  through  the  rocks 
a  path  for  their  artillery,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  &om 
the  precipices  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Having, 
however,  no  fear  of  an  attack,  they  divided  their  force 
into  different  bodies,  each  taking  such  direction  as  ap- 
peared most  practicable,  and  in  six  days  arrived  in  the 
vicmity  of  Embrun.  The  Milanese  general,  Frospero 
Cdonna,  lay  encamped  at  Villa  Franca,  near  the  source  of 
the  Po,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed  towards  Susa,  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  to 
oppose  the  descent  of  the  French.  As  he  had  not  the  most 
remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a  passage 
so  fiu:  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack; 
but  the  Sieur  de  Palisse,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, having  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants,  surprised  him  whilst  he  was  seated  at 
table,  and  having  dispersed  his  troops,  made  him  and 
several  of  his  chief  officers  prisoners.^  This  unexpected 
and  disgraceful  event,  by  which  a  great  and  experienced 
commander,  in  whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  alhed 
powers  had  the  fullest  confidence,  was  lost  to  their  cause, 
added  to  the  successes  of  Aymer  de  Prie,  spread  a  sudden 
panic  throughout  the  country,  and  was  more  particularly 
fidt  by  the  pope,  who,  relying  on  the  courage  and  vigilance 
of  the  Swiss,  had  flattered  himself  that  the  French  would 
not  be  able  to  force  their  way  into  Italy. 

«  Giuccuurd.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  90, 91. 

^  Ihid.  p.  91.  Hunt.  AnnaU  dltal.  vol.  x.  p.  114. 
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As  the  measures  in  which  Leo  had  concurred  for  the 
public  defence  had  been  adopted  rather  through 
SyTn'^hJrip.  compulsion,  than  from  any  hostile  disposition  to 
5^^!^  the  French  monarch,  for  whom  he  still  continued 
to  profess  the  highest  regard ;  so  the  earnest  of 
success  which  Francis  had  already  obtained,  induced  him 
to  relax  still  further  in  tis  opposition,  lest  he  should  even- 
tuaUy  exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  hope  of 
reconcihation.  Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  church  had  taken 
no  other  part  in  the  contest  than  such  as  appeared  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to 
support  the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliano  de'  Medici  had 
been  attacked  by  a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
relinquished  the  command  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his 
nephew  Lorenzo,  and  retired  to  Florence,  in  nopes  of 
deriving  advantage  to  his  health  from  the  air  of  his  native 
place.  Three  days  after  the  capture  of  Colonna,  Lorenzo 
arrived  at  Modena^  between  which  place  and  Reggio  he 
stationed  his  troops ;  the  only  active  service  which  he  had 
performed  having  been  the  expulsion  of  Guido  Rangone 
from  the  fortress  of  Rubiera.  In  this  situation  it  became 
a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  with  the  pope,  whether 
he  should  order  the  Roman  and  Florentine  troops  to 
hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  might  yet  remain,  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  French  monarch.  In  consulting  his  principal 
advisers,  he  found  at  this  important  crisis  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  them.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and 
other  courtiers,  actuated  rather  by  their  fears  of  the  French, 
than  by  a  deUberate  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  placed,  earnestly  advised  him 
to  humiliate  himself  to  the  king.  They  represented  to  him 
that  the  duke  of  Ferrara  would  undoubtedly  seize  this 
opportunity  to  recover  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio, 
and  that  the  BentivoU  would  in  like  manner  repossess  them^ 
selves  of  Bologna;  on  which  account  it  would  be  more 
prudent  for  the  pope,  rather  to  relinquish  those  places 
voluntarily,  than  by  an  obstinate  and  hopeless  defence,  to 
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endanger  the  safety  of  the  states  of  the  church.  This  pusillani- 
mous advice  was,  however,  opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
cardinal  de*  Medici,  who  having  lately  been  appointed  legate 
of  Bologna,  and  conceiving  that  the  disgrace  of  its  surrender 
would  be  imputed  to  his  counsels,  exhorted  the  pope  not  to 
relinquish  to  its  former  tyrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  nor  to  desert  at  such  a  crisis  those 
noble  and  respectable  inhabitants,  who  had  adhered  with 
such  unshaken  fideUty  to  his  interests.^'  These  represen- 
tations, which  the  cardinal  enforced  by  frequent  messengers 
from  Bologna,  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  pope,  who  resolved  not  to  surrender  any  part  of 
his  territories,  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  irresistible 
necessity.  If,  however,  on  the  one  hand  he  did  not  abandon 
himself  to  despair ;  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  take  the  most  conspicuous  part  among  the  allies  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  king,  but  directed  his  general, 
Lorenzo,  to  keep  his  station  on  the  south  of  the  Po.  At  the 
same  time  he  despatched  to  Francis  I.  his  confidential 
envoy,  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  effect  a  new 
treaty ;  or  at  least  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  with  no 
small  probabihty  conjectured,  that  in  case  the  monarch 
should  prove  successful,  the  pope  might  be  found  in  open 
n^otiation  with  him.^ 

Nor  did  the  allies  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 
discover  any  greater  inclination  than  himself  to  ^,^^8^,^ 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  French.  The  empe-  gJ,'j^Jp»ot« 
ror  elect  did  not  appear  on  this  occasion  either  in 
his  own  person,  or  by  his  representatives.  The  viceroy 
Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army,  after  having  long 
waited  in  vain  at  Verona  for  the  reinforcements  in  men  and 
money  which  Maximilian  had  promised  to  furnish,  quitted 
that  place,  and  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  to  join  the  troops 
imder  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  In  the  mean 
time  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from 

«'  Ep.  Jalii  Hed.  Card,  ad  Pont.  ap.  Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  90. 

**  ligiie  de  Camb.  lir.  ir.  rol.  ii.  p.  428.    Gnicciard.  lib.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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his  near  relation,  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  As  the  Swiss 
found  themselves  closely  pressed  by  the  Frendi,  and  whollv 
unsupported  by  their  allies,  who  ought  to  have  felt  a  much, 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  than  themselves,  they  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  king. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  his  efforts  would  have  been  success- 
ful, had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  the  remonstrances  and 
exhortations  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  being  irreconcile- 
ably  adverse  to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  possessing 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen,  stimulated  them  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  persevere  in  the  cause.  He 
also  repaired  to  Fiacenza,  where  he  prevailed  on  Cardona  to 
furnish  him  with  a  supply  of  seventy  thousand  ducats,  and 
a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Lodovico  Orsino,  count  of  PitigUano,  with  which  he  returned 
to  his  countrymen ;  who,  upon  this  reinforcement,  rejected 
the  overtures  of  the  king,  and  determined  to  seize  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  him  to  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. The  arrival,  at  this  juncture,  of  fresh  levies  of  their 
countrymen,  confirmed  them  in  this  resolution ;  and  although 
some  of  their  leaders  were  still  desirous  of  an  accommo- 
dation, yet  the  increasing  activity  and  energetic  harangues 
of  the  cardinal,  had  inflamed  their  resentment  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only  war 
and  revenge.** 

During  these  negotiations,  the  Swiss  had  quitted  Novara 

on  the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  can- 
m"nt1he?^*of  nouadc  of  some  days,  compelled  the  inhabitants 
renSr!^"*''    to  surrender,  on  terms  which  secured  to  them 

their  safety  and  effects.  He  thence  hastened  to 
Pavia,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passing 
the  river  Tesino,  he  despatched  Trivulzio  with  the  advanced 
guard  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  that  the  inhabitants 
would  openly  espouse  his  cause.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.     The  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced 

**  Guicciard.  lib.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  95.  A  contemporary  poet  puts  into  the  month 
of  the  cardinal  the  beautiful  words  by  which  he  sought  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  all  proposals  of  conciliation.  Turpe  quidem  ferro  vinciy  &ed  (urpitis  anro. 
Halter,  Lib.  of  Helvetic  Hist.  par.  v.  p.  116.  Ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.* 
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on  the  last  incursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the 
danger  of  a  premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  they 
therefore  determined  to  remain  neuter,  if  possible,  until  the 
event  of  the  contest  was  known.  In  order,  however,  to 
mitigate  the  resentment  of  the  king,  who  had  already 
advanced  as  far  as  Buffalora,  they  despatched  an  embassy 
to  him,  to  entreat  that  he  would  not  attribute  their  reluc- 
tance to  obey  his  summons  to  any  disrespect  either  to  his 
person  or  government,  but  that  after  having  suffered  so 
much  on  a  former  occasion  by  their  attachment  to  his  pre- 
decessor, they  trusted  they  should  not  now  be  called  upon 
to  adopt  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose  them  to  the 
resentment  of  his  enemies.  The  difficulty  of  their  situation 
justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporizing  neu- 
trality which  they  professed ;  and  with  equal  prudence  and 
generosity  he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  their  excuse/^ 
From  Buffalora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso, 
whilst  the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at 
Gallerata.^'  In  this  situation  the  duke  of  Savoy  eSdelJSS.  to 
renewed  his  pacific  negotiations,  and  havmg  given  »nce  with  the 
audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him  with 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided  in 
their  representations  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further 
treaty,  for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to 
Gallerata,  where  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation 
were  explained  and  assented  to.  It  was  there  agreed,  that 
an  uninterrupted  peace  should  be  established  between  the 
king  and  the  Helvetic  states,  which  should  continue  during 
his  life,  and  ten  years  after  his  death;  that  the  territories 
which  the  Swiss  had  usurped  in  the  valleys  of  the  Milanese 
shoold  be  restored,  and  the  pension  of  forty  thousand  ducats 
paid  to  them  from  the  state  of  Milan  abolished ;  that  the 
duke  of  Milan  should  have  an  establishment  in  France  under 
the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours,  should  ally  himself  by  mar- 
riage to  the  reigning  family,  enjoy  a  pension  of  twelve 
thousand  firancs,  and  have  an  escort  of  fifty  lances.     For 

**  ligne  de  Gamb.  Ut.  t.  toI.  ii.  p.  482. 

*^  For  the  correction  of  these  names  of  places  in  the  former  editions,  1  am 
indebted  to  the  local  knowledge  of  Count  Boasi.*  - 
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these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  they  were  to 
receive  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  claimed  by  them 
under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three  himdred  thousand  for 
the  restoration  of  the  valleys,  retaining  four  thousand  men 
in  arms  for  the  service  of  the  king.  In  this  treaty  the 
pope,  in  case  he  relinquished  Parma  and  Piacenza,  the 
emperor,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  marquis  of  Monferrato, 
were  included  as  parties  and  allies,  but  no  mention  was 
made  either  of  his  Catholic  majesty  or  the  Venetians,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  Italian  states."  The  treaty  was,  however, 
no  sooner  concluded  than  it  was  broken,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  fresh  bodies  of  Swiss,  who,  holding  the  French 
in  contempt,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  agreed 
upon ;  whereby  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose  among 
them,  that  although  the  chief  part  of  the  army  agreed  to 
remain  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  great  numbers  quitted 
the  field,  and  retired  towards  Como,  on  their  return  to 
their  native  country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  important  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
D*jSJiSir^°'  rest.  A  body  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  accus- 
tomed  to  victory,  and  inflamed  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  an  immense  booty,  presented  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  the  king.  In  retiring  from  Verona  to 
Piacenza,  Cardona  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Venetian 
general  D'Alviano,  who  having  the  conunand  of  an  army  of 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  assured  the  king  that 
he  would  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  Spanish  troops. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  informed  of  the  movements  of 
Cardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine,  and 
passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Po 
towards  Cremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in 
the  commanders  of  those  times,  and  which  he  was  himself 
accustomed  to  compare  to  the  rapid  march  of  Claudius 
Nero,  when  he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdru- 
bal."  On  the  approach  of  D  Alviano,  Francis  proceeded 
to  Marignano,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the 

**  Oaieciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  92.     Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  v.  toI.  U.  p.  435. 
*'  Qulcciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
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Venetian  general  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  French  army, 
but  also  of  preventing  the  union  of  the  Swiss  with  the 
Spanish  and  papal  troops. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  maxim  in  the  history  of 
military  transactions,  that  the  efforts  made  by 
separate  powers  in  alliance  with  each  other  are  sJ^^^M*^* 
inferior  to  those  made  with  equal  forces  by  a  ^*^*  *'°**^' 
single  power.  On  such  occasions  the  post  of  danger  is 
willingly  conceded  to  those  who  choose  to  take  the  lead, 
and  the  proportionate  aid  to  be  given  by  each  party  becomes 
at  length  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  common  cause  is  often 
sacrificed  to  vain  distinctions  and  distrustful  timidity.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  general  Cardona  and  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Piacenza ;  where,  whilst  each  of  them 
stimulated  the  other  to  pass  the  Po  to  the  aid  of  the  Swiss, 
neither  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  first 
step  for  that  purpose.  In  exculpation,  however,  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  alleged  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  envoy  of 
the  pope  to  Francis  I.,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  compelled  to  disclose  the  purpose  of 
his  mission,  in  consequence  of  which  Cardona  lost  all  fur- 
ther confidence  in  the  aid  of  the  papal  troops ;  and  to  this 
it  is  added,  that  Lorenzo  had  himself  secretly  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  king,  to  assure  him,  that  in  opposing  his 
arms  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  he  should  avail  him- 
self of  every  opportunity,  consistently  with  his  own  honour, 
of  shewing  hun  how  sincerely  he  was  attached  to  his  inte- 
rests.^ Ihe  concurring  testimony  of  the  historians  of  these 
times  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  facts,  which  the  tem- 
porizing course  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pope  on  this 
occasion  renders  highly  probable.  But  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  Cardona  availed  himself  of  these  circumstances  as 
his  justification  for  not  doing  that  which  he  would  equally 
have  declined  doing  had  they  never  occurred.  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  was  at  least  as  indecisive  as  the  pontiff,  and 
Cardona  well  knew  the  disposition  of  his  sovereign.     Day 

**  UnnL  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  114.    Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  v.  toI.  u.  p.  483. 
GuiccUrd.  lir.  ziL  voL  iL  p.  96. 
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after  day  was  appointed  for  the  passage  of  the  Po,  and  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  at  one  time  made  a  move- 
ment for  that  purpose,  but  a  pretext  was  easily  found  for 
their  retreat ;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those  alUes  who 
had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left,  almost  alone,  to  support 
a  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Milan,  and  per- 
haps the  independence  of  Italy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhorta- 
tions with  which  the  cardinal  of  Sion  was  acciis- 
H^o!^^  tomed  to  harangue  his  countrymen,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  instantly  to  attack  the  French, 
although  only  about  two  hours  of  day-light  remained.  By 
a  rapid  and  unexpected  march  the  whole  body  of  the  Swiss 
presented  themselves  before  the  French  encampments  at 
Marignano,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1515." 
The  attack  immediately  commenced.  Their  impetuosity 
was  irresistible.  The  intrenchments  were  soon  carried,  and 
a  part  of  the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assail- 
ants. As  the  French  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they 
began  to  make  head  against  their  adversaries,  and  the  horse 
joining  in  the  action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place, 
which  continued  with  various  success  and  great  slaughter 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  During  this  contest  Francis 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and  received  several  wounds. 
The  bandes  noires,  whom  the  Swiss  had  threatened  with 
total  extermination,  contributed  with  the  French  Gen^ 
darmerie  to  retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  of  the  night, 
although  it  did  not  terminate  the  contest,  rendered  it  for  a 
time  impossible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work 
of  destruction  ;  and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took 
place,  during  which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently 
waiting  for  that  light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew 
the  engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day  the 
battle  again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French 
monarch  had  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  arrange  his 
artillery,  and  to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than 
when  they  had  been  attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
vanguard  was  now  led  by  the  Sieur  de  Falisse  with  seven 

*«  Murat.  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  115. 
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hondred  lances  and  ten  thousand  German  infantiy.  The 
body  of  the  anny  under  the  royal  standard  was  commanded 
by  the  king,  and  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 
ten  thousand  Germans,  five  thousand  Gascons,  and  a  large 
train  of  artillery  directed  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Trivulzio 
led  the  corps  de  reserve,  which  consisted  of  five  hundred 
lances  and  five  thousand  Italian  infantry.  The  light  in- 
fimtiy  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita  and  the 
bastiurd  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.^^  The  attack  of  the  Swiss 
was  now  supported  with  unshaken  firmness.  A  detach- 
ment which  was  intended  to  surprise  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  and 
pursued  by  the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  put 
eveiy  man  to  the  sword."  After  having  resisted  the  charge, 
the  French  became  the  assailants.  Francis  at  the  head  of 
his  Gendarmes  first  made  an  impression  on  their  line ;  but 
the  numbers  of  the  Swiss  were  so  great,  and  their  courage 
and  discipline  so  exemplary,  that  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  repulsed,  had  not  D'Alviano  at  that  moment 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  combat,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  select  and  intrepid  body  of  cavaby,  and  by  the  cry  of 
Marco,  the  war  signal  of  the  Venetians,  given  new  courage 
to  the  French  and  dispirited  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries, 
who  conceived  that  the  Venetian  army  had  at  this  junct\u*e 
joined  in  the  engagement.  After  sustaining  the  contest  for 
several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged  to  relmquish  the  palm 
of  victory ;  but  even  under  these  circumstances  they  had 
the  firmness  and  resolution  to  form  in  regular  order,  and  to 
quit  the  scene  of  action  under  such  discipline,  thalf  the 
French  monarch,  whose  army  was  exhausted  by  watchfulness 
and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a  pursuit."  Weakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  their  allies,  and  defeated  by 
the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they  demanded 
from  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  pay.     This,  however,  afibrded  them  a  sufficient 

"  Marmi.  Ann.  dltaL  vol.  x.  p.  116.     ^^  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  y.  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 
^  Ligne  de  Camb.  liv.  y.  vol  ii.  p.  498.    Planta's  Helvetic  Confederacy,  voL  ii. 
p.  112. 
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pretext  for  withdrawing  themselves  altogether  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  leaving  their  Italian  allies  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conquering  army.** 

The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the 
Trench  and  Italian  historians  as  highly  honourable  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  the  French  arms.*®  The  example 
of  Francis  I.  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly 
extricated  himself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  his 
own  personal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most 
daring  acts  of  heroism ;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had 
before  been  engaged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important 
battles,  declared  that  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of 
children  in  comparison  with  this,  which  might  truly  be  called 
a  war  of  giants.  The  chevaher  Bayard  fought  at  the  side 
Fr«nd.i.  of  his  sovereign,  where  he  gave  such  proofs  of 
dhiJiuw^JJl*  romantic  courage,  that  Francis,  immediately  after 
"**•  the  engagement,  insisted  on  being  knighted  by 

him  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  ceremony  was  instantly 
performed  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivaby,  and  Bayard,  making 
two  leaps,  returned  h^  sword  into  the  scabbard,  vowing 
never  more  to  unsheath  it  except  against  the  Turks,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Moors.**  This  victory  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  artillery ;  but 
the  arrival  of  D'Alviano,  although  accompanied  by  so  small 
a  body  of  soldiers,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  day.  The  number  of  Swiss  left  dead  on  the  field  is 
stated  by  different  historians  at  eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and 
even  fifteen  thousand ;  whilst  the  loss  of  the  French  varies 
from  three  to  six  thousand,  among  whom,  however,  were 
many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.**     On  this  spot, 

*•  Qnicciftrd.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  battle  are  particularly  related  by  the  Cay.  Rosmini, 
in  his  life  of  Gian  Giacopo  Triyulzio,  who  informs  us  that  some  have  denominated 
it  the  battle  of  Melegnano,  or  8.  Donato,  and  observes,  *'  that  it  produasd  a  strong 
sensation,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe ;  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  the 
Swiss  of  that  title  of  invincible,  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  former  victories." 
Francis  I.,  writing  to  his  mother  Louisa,  regent  of  France,  declares  that  so  san- 
guinary and  ferocious  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  for  the  long  course  of  2^000 
years.    Rosm.  tom.  i.  p.  498.^ 

^^  Champier,  ap.  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.  art.  Bayard. 

*'  The  auUior  of  the  "  League  of  Gambray"  states  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  have  been  between  five  and  six  thousand,  and  adds,  that  15,000  Swiss  were  left 
dead  on  the  field ;  liv.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;    but  Mr.  Planta,  on  the  authority  of 
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polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
masses  should  be  performed ;  one  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
He  also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to 
the  field  of  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  and  a 
permanent  memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marignano 
known  at  Milan,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sforza, 
accompanied  by  his  general,  Giovanni  Gonzaga,  SSSL"**'*'' 
and  his  chancellor  and  confidential  adviser,  Mo- 
rone,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  which  was  strongly 
fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan, 
deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  sent  deputies  to  the  king 
to  testify  their  entire  submission  to  his  authority;  but 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving  that  it  would 
be  derc^tory  from  his  honour  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
place,  the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  his  enemies." 
Operations  were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the 
castle,  under  the  directions  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  promised 
to  reduce  it  in  less  than  a  month ;  but  although  he  was 
successful  in  destroying  a  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  is 
probable  that  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  would 
have  required  considerable  time,  had  not  the  assailants 
found  means  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  principal 
advisers  of  the  duke.  Infiuenced  by  the  treacherous  recom- 
mendation, or  the  dastardly  apprehensions  of  Morone,  the 
duke  was  induced  to  hsten  to  terms  of  accommodation,  by 
which  he  agreed,  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  MUan, 
and  that  of  Cremona,  which  was  yet  held  by  his  fiiends,  but 
also  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  and  its 
dependent  stotes.  As  a  compensation  for  these  concessions, 
Francis  agreed  to  use  his  influence  with  the  pope  to  appoint 
Maximilian  a  cardinal,  with  ecclesiastical  preferments  and 
benefices  to  the  annual  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  livres, 

Sdiwickaidt,  infonns  ns,  that  it  appeared  by  a  master  roll  of  the  Swiss,  alter  their 
reUm,  that  about  5,000  men  had  perished  in  the  action.    Hist  of  the  Helvetic 
Coii&d.ToLiLp.  112. 
■>  Ligne  de  Gamb.  lir.  t.  toL  IL  p.  504. 
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promising  to  pay  him  in  the  mean  time  a  pension  to  the  like 
amomit,  and  also  to  advance  him,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  ninety-four  thousand  livres,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his 
own  pleasure.  A  provision  was  also  made  for  the  other 
members  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  and  Morone,  who  negotiated 
the  treaty,  stipulated  that  he  should  himself  enjoy  the  rank 
of  a  senator  of  Milan,  with  the  office  of  master  of  requests 
of  the  hotel  to  the  king."  Thus  terminated  the  brief 
government  of  Maximilian  Sforza ;  without  his  having,  by 
his  misfortunes,  excited  in  others  the  sensations  of  sympathy 
or  regret  which  usually  accompany  those  who  suddenly  faU 
from  high  rank  into  the  mediocrity  of  private  life.  The 
only  observation  recorded  of  him  upon  this  occasion,  is  an 
expression  of  his  satisfaction  on  being  at  length  freed  from 
the  t)rranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  persecution  of  the  emperor 
elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  f^  a  remark 
which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect  which  has  been 
imputed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  shews  that  he 
had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty  with  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  had  reconciled 
himself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  resist. 

The  cautious  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe 
Leox  fonnt  ^^^^  ^^^^  quartcr  the  wind  of  fortune  would 
anauiu^itii  blow,  uo  sooucr  found  that  the  French  monarch 
had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  subjugated  the  state 
of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  alliance  of  the  conqueror. 
Had  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his  allies  for  this 
apparent  versatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in  the  tempo- 
rizing negotiations  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagement, 
and  their  speedy  desertion  after  it ;  in  the  hesitating  con- 
duct of  the  viceroy  Cardona,  and  the  total  inattention  of  the 

^  This  treaty  is  published  by  Lttnig,  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  yol.  i.  p.  52S.  The 
stipulations  in  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  Morone,  gave  occasion,  with  other  circum- 
stances, to  accuse  him  of  treachery  to  the  duke  his  master ;  from  which  he  laboured 
to  vindicate  himself  (to  little  purpose  in  the  public  estimation)  by  publishing  a 
memorial  entitled  "  Giustificatione  di  Oeronimo  Morone  circa  la  Dedizione  del 
Castello  di  Milano/'  from  which  an  extract  is  given  by  the  Oav.  Bosmini,  vol.  i. 
p.  604.* 

••  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  voL  IL  p.  105. 
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emperor  elect  to  the  interests  of  the  league ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  much  more  anxious  to  excuse  himself  to 
the  king  for  the  apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested 
to  his  views,  than  to  his  alUes  for  his  dereliction  of  a  cause 
which  was  now  become  hopeless.  He  did  not,  however,  on 
this  emergency  omit  the  usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  asso- 
ciates to  bear  their  misfortunes  with  constancy,  and  to 
repair  them  by  their  courage ;  but  whilst  he  thus  endea- 
voured to  support  a  consistency  of  conduct  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  he  had  aheady  engaged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to 
unite  his  e£Ports  with  those  of  his  envoy,  Lodovico  Canossa, 
to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  king.  In  truth,  the  situation 
of  the  pope  was  such  as  would  not  admit  of  longer  delay. 
Already  the  king  had  given  orders  to  construct  a  bridge 
over  the  Fo,  for  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza;  and  although  a  veneration  for  the  Bomau  see 
might  prevent  him  from  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  do- 
minions^ this  sentiment  did  not  apply  to  the  state  of 
Fbience,  which  had  taken  a  decided  and  hostile  part  against 
his  arms.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  pope,  the  king  was 
not  averse  to  a  reconcihation,  which,  whilst  it  reUeved  him 
from  those  spiritual  censures  that  had  occasioned  such 
anxiety  and  humiliation  to  his  predecessor,  might  be  of 
essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possession  of  his 
newly  acquired  dominions.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly 
opened,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  kmg 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their 
respective  dominions ;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his 
protection  the  state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Medici, 
particularly  Giuliano,  the  brother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew 
of  the  pontiff,  and  should  maintain  to  them  and  their 
descendants  the  authority  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
Florentine  state.  In  return  for  these  favours  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  the  pope  should  surrender  to  the  king  the  cities 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  the  king  promising,  in  return,  that 
his  subjects  in  Milan  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  their 
salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states.  It  had  also  been  proposed 
that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  authorized  to  inquire  and 
determine  whether  the  Florentines  had  infringed  their  treaty 
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with  Louis  XII. ;  iu  which  case  he  should  impose  upon  them 
such  penalty  as  he  might  think  reasonable,  the  king  ex- 
pressly declaring  that  this  clause  was  introduced  rather  to 
satisfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any  other  cause.  But 
although  these  propositions  were  assented  to  by  Canossa, 
they  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  pope,  who  had 
flattered  himself  with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  states 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and  would  gladly  have  postponed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the 
determination  of  the  Helvetic  diet  assembled  at  Zurich,  for 
the  purpose  of  debating  on  the  expediency  of  giving  fresh 
succours  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  But  Canossa  having  assured 
the  pope,  that  the  French  monarch  had  already  made  pre- 
parations for  attacking  the  papal  dominions  in  Lombardy, 
and  despatching  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Tuscan  stat^, 
the  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  the  treaty.  He 
did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modifications,  the 
principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  inquiry  with  respect  to  their 
pretended  breach  of  faith  to  Louis  XU.  It  was  also  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  any  feuda- 
tory or  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just 
rights  of  the  Roman  see ;  a  stipulation  which,  although  ex- 
pressed as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  such  vague  and  general 
terms  as  perhaps  not  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  king, 
had  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  view,  which 
a  short  time  sufficiently  disclosed.^ 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify 
himself  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that 

**  Da  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  torn.  W.  par.  i.  p.  214.  The  treaty  beaiB  date  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1516.  The  editor  remarkg,  that  it  was  concladed  at  a  single 
conference,  so  greatly  was  the  pope  alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marig- 
nano ;  but  in  Uiis  he  is  mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  much  nego- 
tiation, and  were  considerably  modified.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  title  of 
the  treaty,  the  editor  styles  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  although  he 
certainly  did  not  obtain  that  tiUe  until  the  following  year.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  even  the  treaty,  as  tiiere  given,  is  erroneous  or  imperfect.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  the  pope's  envoy,  Canossa,  bishop  of  Tricarica,  hastened  to 
Borne  and  had  an  interview  with  the  pope,  when  some  modifications  were  proposed, 
and  Leo  wrote  to  the  king  to  conciliate  his  favour.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in 
Adnot  No.  40. 
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thej  were  a  portion  of  the  states  of  Milan  which  he  could 
not»  consistently  with  his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order, 
however,  to  reconcile  the  pope  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  amity  between  them,  he  requested 
to  be  admitted  to  an  interview  with  him,  which  on  the  part 
ef  Leo  X.  was  assented  to  not  only  with  willingness  but 
alacrity.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
pontiff  conceived  that  he  might  be  enabled,  by  his  eloquence 
and  personal  address,  to  influence  the  young  sovereign  to 
admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  terms  agreed 
on ;  <»r  at  least  that  it  might  afford  Inm  an  opportunity  of 
idemnifying  himseff  for  his  losses,  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  his  family  in  some  other  quarter.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  admit  the  king  into  either 
Rome  or  Florence,  but  named  for  that  purpose  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  he  promised  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Francis  I.  the  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  hopes  that  they  should  be 
enabled  to  recover  their  continental  possessions,  i^y^S^ 
of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  ^ 
Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  in  consequence  of  the 
league  of  Cambray.  They  therefore  despatched  to  the 
king  at  Milan  an  embassy,  consisting  of  four  of  their  most 
respectable  citizens,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  and 
to  concur  with  him  in  such  measures  as  might  appear  con- 
dodve  to  the  mutual  interests  of  himself  and  the  republic. 
The  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by  the  learned  Battista 
Egnazio,  who  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements  had  raised 
himself  firom  a  humble  rank  to  great  consideration  among 
his  countrymen,  and  who  upon  this  occasion  gave  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin 
panegyric  on  Francis  I.  in  heroic  verse,  celebrating  his 
anival  in  Italy,  and  his  victory  over  the  Swiss.  This  poem 
he  soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  the  chan- 
ceQorDuPrat,  and  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation, 
gave  the  author  a  medallion  of  gold  with  his  own  portrait.^' 

'^  This  piece,  which  greatly  increased  the  repntation  of  its  author,  was  again 
printed  in  the  year  1540,  with  considerable  additions^  commemorating  the  heroic 
ions  of  the  anoestoia  of  Francis  I.  against  the  Saracens  and  common  enemies  of 

VOL.  II.  D 
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'   Whildt  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  the  king,  and 
Death  of  Bar    PJ®P^"^g  *^®^  ^^^  foFces  foF  the  rccoveiy  of 


tolommeo 
D'AlTiano. 


their  continental  possessions^  the  sudden  death  of 
their  chief  general,  Bartolommeo  D'Alviano,  which 
happened  at  Gheddi  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1515,  re- 
tarded for  a  while  their  efforts  and  dispirited  their  troops- 
During  twenty-five  days,  the  Venetian  soldiers,  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  attack  of  Brescia,  carried  along  with  them 
in  great  pomp  the  body  of  their  favourite  commander, 
determined  to  convey  it  to  Venice  for  interment.  Nor 
would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  passport  from  Marc- Antonio 
Colonna,  who  then  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  it 
having  been  gallantly  observed  by  Teodoro  Tnvulzio,  cousia 
of  the  marshal,  that  such  a  request  ought  not  to  be  made 
after  his  death,  for  a  man  who,  whilst  Uving,  had  never 
feared  his  enemies.®*  His  remains  were  accordingly  interred 
at.  Venice,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  with  extraordinary 
honours.  His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  cele- 
brated Andrea  Navagero,  then  very  young,  in  a  strain  of 
eloquence  which  may  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  his 
future  celebrity.  If  we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Guicciardini, 
D'Alviano  was  rather  a  brave  soldier  than  a  skilful  general. 
He  was  not  only  frequently  defeated^  but  it  had  been 
observed  that  whenever  he  held  the  chief  command  he  had 
never  obtained  the  victory.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  man  who  by  his  activity,  courage,  and  perseverance, 
could  frustrate  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful  alliance  as  had 
been  formed  against  the  Venetian  states,  had  no  slight  pre- 
tensions to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  In 
the  elegant  Latin  oration  of  Navagero  which  yet  remains*^ 

^he  Christian  faith ;  but  instead  of  inscribing  this  new  edition  to  the  chanoellor, 
the  author  thought  proper  to  dedicate  it  to  the  king  himself.  Agostini,  Kotizie 
di  Batt.  Egnazio,  negli  Opnscoli  di  Calogerii,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  65. 

M  Guicciard.  lib.  zii.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  I  had 
denominated  Teodoro  Trivulzio,  the «on of  Gian-Qiacopo,  instead  of  his  cousin;  an 
error  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Car.  Rosmini.  In  admitting  the  propriety 
of  his  correction,  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  is 
accompanied ;  and  have,  I  hope,  been  cautious,  in  pointing  out  some  slight  inad- 
vertencies in  his  valuable  work,  not  to  imitate  the  same  style  of  criticism.  Vide 
Bpsm.  voL  L  p.  506.* 

*>'  Printed,  with  other  works  of  Navagero,  at  Venice,  by  Tacuini,  in  1530,  under 
the  title, "  Andreas  Naugerii  PatriciiYeneti  Orationes  dam,  Carminaque  nonnulla,* 
4to ;  and  again  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  works  of  Navagero,  by  Cominio, 
Padua,  1718, 4to- 
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are  briefly  enumerated  the  principal  transactions  of  his  life ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  his  few  hours  of 
leisure  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
in  which  he  had  made  a  much  greater  proficiency  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  person  devoted  to  the  ceaseless 
duties  of  a  nulitary  profession/^  Of  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment a  sufficient  proof  may  be  foimd  in  the  early  patronage 
which  he  afforded  to  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  principal  literanr  ornaments  of  the 
age,  and  who  was  chiefly  indebted  to  this  celebrated  com- 
mander for  those  opportunities  of  improvement  which  have 
conferred  immortality  on  his  name/^ 
•  The  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  naturally  led  to  some  alteration  in  the  ^ 
conduct  of  the  pontiff  towards  the  other  sove-  to  thedi^uV 
reigns  of  Europe,  and  particularly  towards  Henry  "*  ** 
VIII. ;  between  whom  and  Francis  L  a  degree  of  emulation 
had  arisen,  which  was  already  sufficiently  apparent.  On  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Bambridge,  Wolsey  had  succeeded  him  as 
archbishop  of  York ;  but  this  preferment,  although  it  in- 
creased the  revenues,  did  not  gratify  the  ambition  of  this 
aspiring  ecclesiastic,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  dso  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  lately  worn  by 
his  predecessor.  In  soliciting  from  the  pope  this  dis- 
Unguished  favour,  Wolsey  had  relied  on  the  assistance 
of  Adrian  de  Cometo,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  cardinal  of 
S.  Crisogono,  the  pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom, 
as  the  cardinal  resided  at  Rome,  Polydoro  Virgilio,  acted 
as  sub-collector.'*  The  cardinal  was  either  unable  or  un- 
wiUing  to  render  the  service  expected ;  and  such  was  the 

^  Kftiigeiii  Orat  in  iunere  Bart  Liyiani,  p.  7.  Ed.  Tacoin.  1530. 

^  Farther  notices  of  this  dlBtinguiBhed  commander  and  eminent  patron  of 
literatare  are  given  by  Count  Bossi.  Ital.  Ed.  toI  iii.  p.  204,  and  vol.  y.  p.  182.* 

^  P<djdoro  Virgilio  was  a  native  of  TJrbino,  and  distinguifihed  himself  by 
several  weU-known  works,  particularly  his  Latin  collection  of  proverbs,  published 
in  1498,  and  by  his  treatise  "  De  Inventoribus  Rerum,"  published  in  1499,  which 
hn  rince  been  frequentiv  reprinted.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  at,  the  request  of  Henry  VII.  undertook,  in  the  ^ear  1505,  his 
kisioiy  of  England,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  but  which  has  not  gamed  him  the- 
solfiageB  of  posterity,  either  for  ability  or  impartiality.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
archdeaeon  of  Wells,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  he  quitted  this 
kingdom  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
died  in  1555.    Bayle,  Diet  art.  PoL  Viigile. 
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resentment  of  Wolsey,  who  conceived  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed by  him,  that  under  some  trivial  pretext  he  seized 
upon  his  deputy  Polydoro,  and  committed  him  to  the 
Tower/*  This  violent  measure  had  been  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent representations  from  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  although 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  the  pope  himself  had 
written  to  the  king,  requesting  the  liberation  of  their  agent, 
he  still  remained  in  confinement/^  The  apparent  disrespect 
thus  manifested  by  the  English  monarch  to  the  holy  see, 
had  induced  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  the  representations  of 
Francis  I.,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  Guillard,  ex-bishop  of  Toumay,  to  that  rich 
benefice,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  intrusion  of 
Wolsey.  Whilst  the  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not  perhaps 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants,  but  as  to  which 
of  the  rival  sovereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach 
to  his  interests,  the  success  of  the  French  arms  effected  a 
speedy  decision,  and  Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  bull 
for  restoring  Guillard  to  his  benefice,  and  even  authorizing 
him  to  make  use  of  the  secular  arm  for  obtaining  possession. 
It  may  well  be  conceived  that  this  measure  gave  gi'eat  offence, 
not  only  to  Wolsey,  but  to  Henry  VIIL,  who  had  lately  in- 
curred an  immense  expense  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay; 
and  warm  remonstrances  were  made  upon  it  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  the  business  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  two  cardinals,  who  shewed  no  great 
disposition  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  In  the 
mean  time  Francis,  who  was  well  apprized  where  the  chief 
difficulty  lay,  conceived  that  if  he  could  obtain  for  Wol- 
sey an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  he  should 
find  no  further  obstacles  from  that  quarter.  He  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should  promote  his  interests 
at  Rome  to  the  utmost  of  his  power/*  In  the  weighty  dis- 
cussions now  depending  between  Francis  and  the  pontiff, 
the  appointment  of  a  cardinal  was  an  object  of  smaU  com- 
parative importance.    The  promotion  of  Wolsey  to  that 

»«  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Heniy  VIII.  p.  61. 

'*  Rymer'fl  Foedera,  lorn.  ri.  par.  i.  p.  105. 

r»  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Hen.  Yin.  p.  61.  Ed.  Lond.  1740. 
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dignity  was  determined  on,  of  which  Francis  took  care  to 
send  Wolsey  the  first  intelligence;'^  and  at  a  consistory 
held  for  that  purpose  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1515, 
he  was  the  sole  person  raised  to  that  high  rank,  his  title 
being  that  of  S.  Cecilia  trans  Tiderim.  About  the  same 
time  the  pope's  agent  in  England  was  liberated  from  his 
confinement ;  but  Wolsey,  having  obtained  his  object,  still 
refused  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  Tour- 
nay;  and  ia  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a 
new  quarrel  with  Francis,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him- 
self a  pretext  for  retaining  the  emoluments  of  his  see. 

The  arrangements  for  the  intended  interview  between 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna,  being  now 
completed,  Leo  communicated  his  intention  to  ptef^l!^*' 
the  college  of  cardinals,  some  of  whom  ventured 
to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  pontiff*  to  receive  the  king  in  any  other  place  than  Rome. 
Witnout  regarding  their  suggestions,  he  directed  the  cardi- 
nals to  meet  together  at  Yiterbo  on  the  approaching  festival 
of  All  Souls ;  and  to  the  absent  cardinals  he  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  same  effect.  On  his  quitting  the  city, 
with  the  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Florence,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Bologna,  he  intrusted  the  chief  authority  to 
the  cardinal  Soderini,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  as 
his  l^te ;  not  on  account  of  his  own  attachment  to  him, 
hut,  as  it  was  supposed,  because  he  was  apprehensive  that 
if  the  cardinal  accompanied  him  to  Florence,  his  presence 
might  remind  the  citizens  of  their  former  liberties.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  pontiff*  to  have  proceeded  from  Rome 
to  Siena,  but  the  number  of  his  followers,  consisting  of 
twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and  an  immense 
train  of  prelates  and  officers  of  the  coiui;,  alarmed  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him  whilst 
jet  on  the  road,  to  apprize  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions under  which  they  laboured  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  provide  for  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore 
changed  his  route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortona,  where 
he  was  magnificently  entertained  for  three  days  in  the  house 

»•  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Hen.  VIIL  p.  51.  Ed.  Loud.  1740. 
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of  Giulio  Passerini,  one  of  the  nobles  attendant  on  his  court, 
and  gave  audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  who  were  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage 
in  the  names  of  their  fellow  citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona 
he  passed  through  Arezzo,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  November,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence  for  a  few  days  at  MarignoUe,  the  villa  of 
Jacopo  Gianfiliazzi,  until  the  preparations  making  for  his 
reception  within  the  city  could  be  completed.  These  pre- 
parations were  much  impeded  by  a  long  continuance  of  rainy 
weather,  but  the  inclemency  of  the  season  did  not  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  displaying  their  usual  magnificence 
and  invention ;  and  the  exhibitions  upon  this  occasion  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  the  first  professors,  in  a  city  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  arts,  and  at  a  period  when  they  had  attained 
their  highest  excellence." 

At  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  the  gates  and  part  of  the 

In  d  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^*y  ^®^®  thrown  down,'®  and  the 
exhibitTo^^  exultation  of  the  populace  was  unbounded,  whilst 
his  presence  remmded  them,  at  the  same  tune,  of 
the  honour  which  his  high  rank  conferred  on  them,  and  of 
the  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  mild  and 
paternal  authority  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
city  was  erected  a  triumphal  arch,  richly  decorated  vnth 
historical  sculpture,  the  workmanship  of  Jacopo  di  Sandro, 
and  Baccio  da  Montelupo.  Another  arch  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Felice  was  completed  by  GiuKano  del  Tasso ;  in  which 
was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  father 
of  the  pontiff,  with  a  motto  pathetically  appropriate,  although, 
perhaps,  profanely  applied  /^  at  the  sight  of  which  the  pope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  The  same  artist  also  exhibited 
at  the  S.  Trinita  a  bust  of  Romulus  and  several  beautiful 
statues,  and  erected  in  the  Mercato  nuovo  a  column  resem- 
bling that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  Antonio  da  S.  Gallo  built, 
in  the  Piazza  de'  Signori,  an  octangular  temple,  and  Baccio 
Bandinelli  placed  in  the  Loggie,  a  colossal  figure  of  Her- 

^'f  Cambii.  Hiat.  Flor.  ap.  Moreni. 

7"  The  pope  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of  S.  Piero  GattoUni  (Yasar.  Ragienam. 
p.  92) ;  over  the  portal  of  which  is  placed  an  inscription  commemorating  the 
event.        .  ''Hie  est  filius  meus  dilcctua. 
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cules.  Between  the  monastery  and  the  palace  a  triumphal 
arch  was  erected  by  Francesco  Granacci,  and  Aristotile  da 
S.  Gallo ;  and  another  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bischeri  by 
Rosso  Rossi,  with  great  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures, 
and  with  appropriate  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  pontifF.^^ 
But  the  work  which  was  chiefly  admired  was  the  front  of 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  which  was  covered  with  a 
iwxjfOTwrj  fagadcy  from  the  design  of  Jaoopo  Sansovino,  who 
decorated  it  with  statues  and  bam  rilievi;  in  addition  to 
which  the  pencil  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  enriched  it  with  his- 
torical subjects  in  chiaroscuro^  executed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect ;  a  mode  of  ornament, 
the  invention  of  which  is  attributed,  by  Vasari,  to  Lorenzo, 
father  of  the  pontiff,  and  which  was  highly  commended 
by  Leo  X.,  who  declared,  that  the  structure  could  not 
have  appeared  more  beautiful  if  the  whole  had  been  built 
rf  marble.**  Many  other  works  of  art  are  commemo- 
rated by  contemporary  writers,  some  of  which  were  executed 
from  the  designs  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  were  displayed 
in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  fill  the  streets  through  which 
the  pontiff  had  to  pass.^ 

The  ceremonial  order  of  the  procession  was   arranged 
with  great  attention  by  Paris  de  Grassis,"  from 
the  inferior  ranks  of  valets,  heralds,  and  horse-    SiT^'Jl!"'*' 
men,  to  the  great  officers  of  the  pope's  house- 
hold,  nobles,   ambassadors,   and  independent  princes   of 
Italian  states.    In  this  task  he  found,  however,  no  small 

••  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  in  Vita  di  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
*  •>  Tomaflo  Tamanza,  nella  yita  del  Sansoyino,  ap.  Bottari,  Nota  al  Vasari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225. 

**  A  TCiy  particular  account  of  these  splendid  preparations  is  given  by  a  oon- 
kmpoimi7  writer,  whose  narration  yet  remains  unpublished,  but  from  which  a 
paaage  is  extracted  by  Dom.  Moreni,  in  his  annotations  on  the  work  of  Paris  de 
Otmhs*  mentioned  in  the  following  note.    For  this  passage,  Vide  App.  No.  XL  V. 

^  On  this  occasion,  Paris  de  Graasis  accompanied  the  pope  to  Florence,  as  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  during  which  he  continued  his  diary ;  in  which  he 
Inserted,  as  nraal,  every  circumstance  that  occurred.  His  narration  has  been  given 
to  the  pablic  by  Domenico  Moreni,  under  the  title,  "  De  ingressu  Summi  Font. 
Leoais  X.  Florentiam  Dracriptio  Paridis  de  Grassis  Civis  Bononiensis  Pisauriensis 
EpisoopL  Ex.  God.  MS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita  et  notis  iUustrata  a  Domenico 
Moffeni  Academiss  Florentinse  nee  non  ColumbarisB  Socio."  As  both  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  the  diary  of  this  officer,  who  attended  on  the  person  of  the 
pope,  and  regulated  his  equipage  and  dress,  to  the  minutest  particulars,  is  highly 
vmau^  the  reader  will  find  his  account  of  the  pope's  entiy  into  Florence,  from 
vbich  the  above  information  is  chiefly  derived,  in  App.  No.  XLYI-  ' 
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difficulty ;  for  as  there  were  three  ambassadors  from  France, 
and  only  one  from  Spain,  the  Spanish  envoy  insisted  on 
being  placed  next  to  the  first  of  the  French  envoys,  so  that 
the  other  two  should  follow  him.  To  this  the  French 
envoys  positively  objected ;  alleging  that,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  there  were  three  Spanish  ambassadors  and  one 
from  England,  and  the  English  envoy  claimed  the  privilege 
of  followmg  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  refused  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated,  and  insisting  that  the 
same  rule  should  be  appUed  to  them  which  they  had 
applied  to  others ;  whereupon  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  pro- 
cession in  disgust.  To  the  ambassadors  succeeded  the 
magistrates  of  Florence,  on  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope, 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  with  fifty  followers.  The  host  was 
preceded  by  tapers,  and  placed  under  a  canopy  supported 
oy  canons  of  the  church.  Next  appeared  the  cardinals, 
according  to  their  distinctions  of  deacons,  priests,  and 
bishops,  who  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  young  men 
of  noble  families,  superbly  and  uniformly  dressed.  The 
master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  bishop  of 
Pesaro,  with  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  the  pope, 
who  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  by  the 
Gonfaloniere,  and  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  followed 
by  the  chamberlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other 
officers  of  the  pope's  household.  Among  these  was  his 
treasurer,  who,  during  their  progress,  distributed  money 
among  the  crowd ;  for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  appro- 
priated a  smn  of  three  thousand  ducats.  A  long  train  of 
prelates  and  ecclesiastics  followed,  and  the  horse-guards 
of  the  pope  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  manner  the  pro- 
cession passed  towards  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore, 
the  pope  frequently  stopping  to  observe  the  inscriptions 
and  trophies  which  appeared  in  his  way.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  church,  he  found  an  elevated  path  prepared,  on  which 
he  proceeded,  with  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance  to 
the  high  altar,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  followers  remained  in 
the  church  below.  Here  he  continued  in  prayer  a  longer 
time  than  usual ;  after  which,  the  cardinal,  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
as  archbishop  of  Florence,  chanted  the  service,  and  recited 
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the  oration.  The  pope  then  gave  his  benediction  and 
plenaiy  indulgence  to  all  present,  after  which  he  retired  to 
relax  from  his  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
Novdla^  whilst  the  evening  was  passed  by  the  populace  in 
jojrful  acclamations.  The  repose  of  the  night  was  disturbed 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the 
ceremonies  had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the 
horses  of  the  secular  attendants  and  the  terrified  mules  of 
the  ecclesiastics  should  throw  their  riders  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pope  visited  the  church  of  the 
Annnnciata,  where,  having  some  doubts  whether 
he  should  unveil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  the  tomb  orhi* 
Yiigin,  he  consulted  the  cardinals  present  on  this 
important  question,  by  whose  advice  the  veil  was  drawn 
aside  at  three  short  intervals.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  his  paternal  mansion,  where  he  found 
his  brother,  Giuliano,  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  tedious  and 
hopeless  complaint.  The  third  day  after  his  arrival,  being 
the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  was  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici  family,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Lorenzo.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  father 
were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  prostrated  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants 
to  shed  tears.** 

On  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  pontiff 
quitted  the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  where  he  met  with  a  very  different    rivei.^?B"" 
reception  from  that  with  which  he  had  been    **"*' 
honoured  in  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants,  still  attached 

**  Pabr.  in  Tita  Leon.  X.  p.  95.  The  visit  of  the  pontiff  to  the  church  of 
&  Lorenzo  waa  oonunemorsted  in  the  following  lines  of  Maroello  Adrian!  Virgilio, 
cfaaaeellor  of  the  republic,  which  were  afterwiurda  inscribed  over  the  great  door  of 
the  church: 

"  D1TU8  LAUnKHTIUS, 

AD  LaoNsii  X.  PovT.  Max. 

Hanc  mihi,  Sancte  Pater,  Cosmua  cum  conderet  aedem, 

Oandebam,  ProaW  religione  tui ; 
Belectavit  Avus,  delectavere  Parentes, 

Quorum  ope  creverunt  Templa  sacrata  mihi. 
Sed,  Pronepoa,  nuyora  dabis  pietate :  Parentes 

Pontificem  tnrpe  eat  non  superasse  sues." 
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to  their  banished  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Bentivoli,  and 
mindful  of  the  severities  exercised  upon  them  by  Julius  11., 
received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence ;  except  when  the  sound 
of  Serra,  Serra,^  resounded  in  his  ears,  as  he  passed  in 
procession  through  the  streets.  This  circumstance  gave 
great  offence  to  many  of  the  cardinals,  who  thought  that  the 
pontiff  should  have  manifested  his  displeasure  on  such  an 
occasion.  Leo,  however,  judged  much  better  than  his 
attendants,  and  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  moderation  and  forbearance ;  qualities  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  and  which  in  general  not  only  disarm 
resentment,  but  often  convert  an  unjust  or  mistaken  adver- 
sary into  a  faithful  friend. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Parma  by  four  prelates  sent  for  that 
t^n  lLx.  purpose  by  the  pope,  was  received  on  the  oonfines 
«n  ranos  .  ^^  ^^^  ecclcsiastical  state  by  the  cardinals  de* 
Medici  and  Flisco,  and  conducted  to  Bologna,  where  all  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college  proceeded  to  meet  him  beyond 
the  gate  of  S.  Felice.**  After  they  had  waited  there  a  short 
time,  the  king  made  his  appearance  between  the  two  ponti- 
fical legates,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  short  address  in  Latin 
from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  remained  uncovered 
whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the  other  cardinals.  To 
this  the  king,  who  was  also  uncovered,  replied  in  French, 
assuring  them  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  son  of  his 
holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  desirous  of  rendering  every  service  in  his  power  to 
the  college  of  cardinals,  as  being  his  fathers  and  his  brethren. 
Having  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every  one  of  the 
cardinds,  they  then  approached  him  in  succession,  and  gave 
him  a  fraternal  kiss ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
each  cardinal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhibition,  they 
proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king  being  placed 
between  the  cardinals   Sanseverino   and  Este ;    but  the 

**  A  8aw,  the  impresa,  or  arms,  of  the  Bentivoli. 

**  The  particulars  of  this  interview  are  related  by  Paris  de  Gmssis.    Fabron. 
Vita  Leon.  X.  in  Adnot.  44,  p.  280. 
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attendants  of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions  of 
the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  the  day^  and  followed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
manner.  He  was  thus  conducted  to  the  apartments  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  palace,  where  four  cardinals  remained 
as  his  companions  and  dined  with  him  at  the  same  table. 
The  pope,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  arrayed  in  his 
pontifical  garments  and  seated  in  full  consistory,  expected 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  introduced  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  between  two  cardinals,  attended 
by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such  an  immense  multitude, 
as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French  and  Romans,  that 
great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
building.  The  king  was  himself  upwards  of  half  an  horn- 
in  makmg  his  way  through  the  crowd ;  a  circumstance  which 
he  seems,  however,  to  have  borne  with  great  good  humour. 
Arriving  at  length  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  he  made 
his  due  genuflexions ;  and,  having  complied  with  the  humiU^ 
ating  ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot  and  the  hand  of  his 
holiness,  was  next  allowed  the  more  familiar  honour  of 
kissing  his  cheek.  The  king  then  expressed,  in  a  few  words 
in  his  native  language,  his  great  satisfaction  in  having  been 
allowed  a  personal  interview  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  professing  himself  desirous  of 
obeying  all  his  commands  as  his  dutiful  son  and  servant. 
The  pope  replied  in  Latin,  with  great  gravity  and  propriety, 
attributing  so  happy  and  satisfactory  an  event  entirely  to 
the  goodness  of  God.  Francis  then  took  a  seat  provided 
for  him  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  whilst  his  chancellor 
delivered  a  Latin  oration,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see, 
and  commended  the  fidelity  of  the  French  monarchs,  and 
particularly  that  of  his  sovereign  Francis  L  to  the  church.®' 
At  the  same  time  the  king  would  have  uncovered  his  head, 
but  the  pope  prevented  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
harangue  IVancis  bowed  in  token  of  his  assent,  when  the 
pope  again  addressed  him  in  a  few  words,  commending  his 
dutiful  fidelity.   Such  of  the  French  nobility  and  attendants 

*7  Thii  oration  of  the  chancellor  du  Prat  is  given  in  App.  XLVII. 
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as  coiild  force  their  way  through  the  crowd,  were  then 
admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  but  the  dukes  of 
Bourbon  and  of  Orleans,  with  Monsignor  de  Vallebrune, 
were  the  only  persons  who  were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand 
and  face.  Th^  ceremony  being  performed,  the  pope  led 
the  king  into  a  chamber  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
principd  street  of  the  city ;  where,  having  left  him  for  a 
short  time,  he  hastened  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  on  his  return  entered  with  him  into 
familiar  conversation.  On  this  occasion,  the  vigilant  master 
of  the  ceremonies  cautioned  his  hoUness  against  touching 
his  cap  in  token  of  respect  to  the  monarch,  whilst  they  were 
seen  together  by  the  populace ;  a  mark  of  attention  which 
it  seems  Alexander  VI.  had  imprudently  shewn  to  Charles 
VIIL  on  their  interview ;  this  ecclesiastical  Polonius  con- 
tending that  it  did  not  become  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  exhibit 
any  reverence  towards  a  sovereign,  even  if  he  were  the 
emperor  himself. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  two  potentates  in  Bologna 
p«rticui  *^^y  resided  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city, 
currencM  ^  Bud  had  frcqucut  conferences  on  the  important 
subjects  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  their 
interview.  The  endeavours  of  the  king  were  exerted  to 
prevail  upon  the  pope  to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of 
France,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  fix)m  Italy ;  but 
as  these  efforts,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled  Francis  to 
have  seized  upon  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  given  him  a 
preponderating  authority  in  Italy,  the  pope,  without  a  direct 
opposition,  affected  to  postpone  the  measure ;  alleging  that 
he  could  not,  in  so  ostensible  a  manner,  infringe  the  treaty 
which  then  subsisted  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
himself,  and  of  which  sixteen  months  were  yet  unexpired.** 
With  no  greater  effect  did  the  king  employ  his  efforts  to 
prevail  on  the  pope  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  or  to  moderate  his  resent- 
ment and  relinquish  his  designs  against  the  duke  of  Urbino. 
To  the  former  he  refused  to  assent,  unless  he  was  repaid 
the  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  emperor,  on  being 

'*  Jovii,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iiL  p.  70. 
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invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Modena ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  he  contended,  that  the  duke  of  Urbino  had 
forfeited  his  dominions,  which  he  held  as  a  vassal  of  the 
church,  by  not  joining  his  arms  when  required  with  those 
of  the  pope,  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.®* 
But,  although  the  pope  firmly  resisted  every  proposition 
which  tended  to  the  further  abridgment  of  Ins  power,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  his  royal  guest,  whom 
he  entertained  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  also  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  a  cross 
ornamented  with  jewels,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand 
docats,  and  presented  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Maria  Gaudin  a  diamond  of  immense  value,  which  has  since 
been  called  the  Gaudin  diamond.^  The  numerous  attend- 
ants of  the  king  were  also  treated  with  particular  honour 
and  respect ;  the  pontifi*  being  no  less  desirous  of  oblite- 
rating in  the  minds  of  the  French  people  the  animosities 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence  of  JuUus  II.  than  of 
impressing  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  resources  and 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found  its  way  into 
those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor  had  har- 
dened into  animosity  and  resistance.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  interview,  one  of  the  French  nobles,  apparently 
affected  by  a  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  part  which  he 
had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in 
French,  that  he  wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holi- 
ness, and  that  as  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  do  it  in 
private,  he  would  in  pubUc  acknowledge  that  he  had  fought 
against  Julius  11.  with  the  utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid 
no  r^ard  to  his  spiritual  censures.  To  this  the  king  added, 
that  he  had  himself  been  guilty  of  a  similar  ofience.  Many 
others  of  the  French  nobihty  made  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment, and  requested  forgiveness  from  the  pope ;  whereupon 
Leo,  stretching  out  his  hands,  gave  them  his  absolution  and 
pontifical  benediction.   The  king,  then  turning  to  the  pope, 

•  Lean!,  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  Duca  dIJrbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  170. 
"  "Oft  joyaa  est  appeU6,  par  tradition  domestique,  Ic  diamant  Gaudin."-^ 
AadoC,  Mem.  Hiat  ap.  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  not.  42. 
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said,  "  Holy  father,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  were 
such  enemies  to  Julius  II.  because  he  was  always  the 
greatest  enemy  to  us ;  insomuch  that  in  our  times  we  have 
not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adversary.  For  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  most  excellent  commander,  and  would  have  made  a 
much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman  pontiflP."*' 
In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good  will 
„^    ,  ^   on  the  part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also 

AboUtionofthe  S    ,,  i      .      *^^i  i*^*  ^  ^ 

Pragmatic  Sane- occurred  of  rcudermg  the  monarch  a  much  more 
bSh^nt^f  important  service,  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
''**^  •  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the  French 
clergy  had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised,  an  exemption 
in  pculiicular  cases,  from  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  which  was  assumed  by  the  holy  see :  an  exemption 
which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  church.  Pretensions  of  this  nature  are 
on  record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  still  greater  antiquity ;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the 
council  of  Basil,  then  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Euge- 
nius  IV.,  who  had  assembled  another  council  at  Florence, 
formed  several  canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the 
church,  which  greatly  restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  abolished  many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  iu 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
these  canons  by  Eugenius,  the  council  passed  a  decree, 
deposing  him  from  his  pontifical  dignity ;  but  Eugenius 
triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and  these  regulations  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the  church ;  notwithstanding 
which  they  were  approved  by  Charles  VII.,  who  expressly 
recommended  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  assembly  of 
divines  then  met  at  Bourges,  under  the  title  of  the  Prag- 
matic Council.^'  By  this  assembly,  these  regulations  were 
admitted  as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France,  and  its  decision  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name 

*^  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  authority  of  P.  de  Oraasis.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon. 
X.  in  Adnot.  41. 

»  8. 8.  Concilia,  torn.  zii.  p.  1480.  Ed.  Labbei  et  Cossartii.  Par.  1672.  The 
history  of  the  council  of  Basil  is  written  bv  Jineas  SyMus,  afterwards  Pius  II.  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  is  published  in  the  Fascicul.  Berum  expetend.  et 
fugiend.  torn.  i.  p.  1.  \ 
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of  the  Profffdatic  Santtion.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
of  succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate  these  canons  as  impious 
and  heretical,  they  were  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  French 
dergy  and  people,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  welfare  and 
repose  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  had  the  sovereigns  of  France 
been  less  attached  to  a  system  which  freed  them  in  a  great 
measnre  from  the  influence  of  the  Romish  see,  submitted 
the  nomination  of  benefices  to  the  approbation  of  the  king, 
prohibited  the  pajonent  of  annates  and  other  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and  abolished  the  scandalous 
custom  of  selling  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  was  prac- 
tised not  only  as  they  became  vacant,  but  during  the  l^e  of 
the  possessor,  as  a  reversionary  interest.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the  Romish  see, 
who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  canons  were 
abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs^  and  in  particular  by 
Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XII.,  the  claims  of  the  French  clergy 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full 
force/^  In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of 
Francis  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  transfer  to  the 
etowEL  some  of  those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king 
a  right  to  those  presentations  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
which  had  heretofore  been  claimed  by  the  Roman  see.  On 
the  other  hand,  Leo  was  not  less  desirous  to  accomplish  an 
object  which  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors^ 
and  to  abolish  a  code  of  laws  which  had  been  so  long 
regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  church  \  and  although 
die  pretensions  of  tne  king  went  beyond  the  claims  of  the 
Pr^matic  Sanction,  yet,  as  the  destruction  of  that  system 

**  In  the  rebelliooB  efforts  of  Louis  XI.  to  seize  upon  the  crown  of  France  during 
the  life  cf  his  father,  he  had  assured  Pius  II.  that  when  he  had  obtained  poesession 
of  the  kingdom,  he  would  abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  When  that  event 
occnnedy  the  pope  did  not  forget  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of 
whidi  that  crany  prince  issued  a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  which  he  sent  to  the 
pariiament  of  Paris  for  its  approbation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  directed 
his  attmney-genend  to  oppose  it,  and  prevent  Its  being  registered ;  which  that 
oflioer  aooordingly  did ;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  despatched  to  France 
en  Uu8  subject,  returned  without  having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission.  S.  S. 
Concilia^  liabbei  et  Cossartii,  torn.  xii.  p.  1432. 
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would  overturn  the  independence  of  the  French  clergy,  and 
as  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  were  to  be  exercised  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  holy  see,  and  not  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  its  authority,  as  had  theretofore  been  done,  the 
pontiff  willingly  Kstened  to  the  representations  made  to  him 
by  the  king  on  this  head,  and  the  discussion  was  soon  ter- 
minated to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  It  was  in  consequence 
agreed  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be  aboUshed  in 
express  terms,  both  by  the  pope  and  the  king,  but  that  its 
chief  provisions  and  inmiunities  should  be  revived  and 
extended  by  a  contemporary  act,  which  should  invest  the 
king  with  greater  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the 
kingdom,  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Hence  arose  the 
celebrated  Concordat,  by  which  the  nomination  to  all  eccle- 
siastical benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was  expressly 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates  to  the 
Roman  see ;  besides  which,  the  right  of  deciding  all  contro- 
versies respecting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  excepting  in 
some  particular  instances,  was  conceded  to  the  judicature  of 
the  sovereign  without  appeal.**  Both  the  king  and  the 
pope  have  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  mutually 
bought  and  sold  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  betrayed  the 
interests  of  that  reUgion  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
protected.  That  their  conduct  excited  the  warmest  indig- 
nation of  the  French  clergy,  appears  by  the  bold  appeal  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  are  openly 
defended,  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church  courageously 
asserted,  and  the  character  of  Leo  X.  impeached  with  great 
freedom.**  Even  the  laity  were  jealous  of  the  authority 
which  the  king  had  thus  unexpectedly  obtained;  conceiving 
that  by  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in 
his  own  person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  eradicate 

'*  Hist  S.  Laieran.  Concil.  p.  184.  S.  S.  ConciliHy  Labbei  et  CoBsartii,  torn.  sir. 
p.  288.  Duxnont,  Corps  Diplomat  ir.  par.  i.  p.  226.  By  art.  zzix.  of  this  Conoordaiy 
the  clergy  are  prohibited  from  keeping  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  their  ecclesiastical  rerenues  for  thr^  months,  and  loss  of  their  benefices  if  they 
perseyered.  The  laity  are  also  exhorted  to  continence ;  and  it  is  rery  gravely  and 
very  truly  obseryed,  **  Nimls  reprehensibilis  est,  qui  uzorem  habet,  et  ad  aliam 
uxorem,  sen  muUerem  accedit;  qui  rero  solutus  est,  si  continere  nolit,  juzta 
Apoetoli  consilium,  uxorem  ducat." 

M  Fasciculus  Rerum  expetend.  et  fugiend.  torn.  i.  p.  68. 
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the  few  remaiiiing  genns  of  liberty  which  had  escaped  the 
destructive  vigilance  of  Louis  XI.,  and  which,  under  the 
milder  government  of  his  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth 
no  unpromising  shoots.^ 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  returned 
from  fiolc^a  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
passed the  Alps,  to  prepare  for  new  contests,  with  fS^^"  ^ 
which  he  was  threatened  by  the  emperor  elect, 
and  the  kings  of  England  and  Aragon.  The  pope,  after 
having,  by  the  desire  of  the  king,  conferred  on  Adrian  Boissi 
the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  quitted  a  place  where  he  had  been 
treated  with  disrespectful  coldness,  and,  accompanied  by 
twelve  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1515.  Being  now 
freed  for  a  while  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  had  here  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  disposition  in  splendid 
representations  and  acts  of  munificence  towards  his  fellow- 
dtizens.  The  day  of  the  nativity  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  with  unusual  exultation ;  and, 
on  the  first  of  the  new  year,  he  presented  to  th?  Gonfalo- 
niere  Pietro  Bidolfi,  who  then  resigned  his  authority  to  his 
successor,  a  cap  of  state  and  a  sword,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  the  apostolic  benediction.  On  the 
same  day  he  also  assembled  in  the  cathedral  the  archdeacon 
and  canons  of  Florence,  and  being  himself  seated  in  state,  in 
the  midst  of  his  cardinals  and  prelates,  he  gave  to  the  chap- 
ter, the  members  of  which  were  then  prostrate  before  him^ 
a  mitre  ornamented  with  jewels  of  the  estimated  value  of 
ten  thousand  ducats.^'    At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  of  the 

*"  The  FuisiaiiB,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attributed  it  to  the  pope,  the  dncheas 
of  AAgoaleme,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  chancellor  du  Prat.  The  following 
tiaes  axe  «ud  to  have  been  afi^ed  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; 

"  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  frendens  Leo  rodit  utromque ; 
Plato,  Leo,  Mnlier,  sulphnris  antra  petant ; 
Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito ; 
Conjugio  hoe  jungas ;  Cerberus  alter  erunt." 

Such  was  the  tnmult,  that  a  leader  only  seemed  wanting  to  induce  the  people  to 
revolt^  and  the  streets  of  Paris  resounded  with  seditious  ballads,  &c.  Vide  Seckendorf. 
Coomieat.  de  Loiheranismo,  lib.  i.  p.  32.  The  Abbe  Mably,  in  his  "  Observations 
wr  fHistotre  de  France,''  {vide  Fabr.  in.  not.  Leon.  X.  44,)  considers  the  authority 
thos  obtained  as  a  powerful  engine  of  opprcsion  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
&  ride  Thnani  Histor.  lib.  i.  p.  18.  Ed.  Buckley. 
^  Ammirato,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  xxiz.  chap.  iii.  p.  319. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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affection  which  he  bore  to  the  church,  of  which  he  had  him- 
self, from  his  infancy,  been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  incomes 
of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  the 
canons  should  rank  as  protonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and 
should  wear  the  habit  of  such  dignity  on  all  public  occasions.** 
Having  thus  distributed  his  bounty,  and  left  to  seven 

altars  in  the  principal  church,  the  less  expensive 
SSSribuuM  favour  of  his  pontifical  indulgence,  Leo  returned 
rity'i^steS?*^  to  Rome.     The  first  object  that  required   his 

attention  was  the  state  of  Siena;  where  the 
inability  of  Borghese  Petrucci,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Pandolfo,  was  so  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants.  This  circum- 
stance induced  his  cousin,  Raffaello  Petrucci,  then  bishop 
of  Grosseto,  and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  to  aspire 
to  the  chief  dignity,  to  which  he  was  also  encouraged  by 
Leo ;  who,  in  consideration  of  his  long  attachment  and  ser- 
vices, and  with  the  view  of  placing  in  so  important  a  station 
a  person  attached  to  his  own  interests,  furnished  him  with 
two  hundred  lances,  and  two  thousand  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Vitello  Vitelli,  with  which  the  bishop  proceeded 
towards  Siena.^  The  rumours  of  these  hostile  preparations 
having  reached  the  city,  Borghese  assembled  the  chief  inha- 
bitants for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  his  favour, 
and  preparing  for  their  defence;  but  the  indications  of 
displeasure  and  animosity  which  he  there  perceived,  induced 
him  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority. 

••  Notwithstanding  the  libenlitj  of  the  pontiff,  the  Florentines,  who  were 
affected  by  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions  which  then  prevailed  in  most  parts 
of  Italy,  were  well  pleased  when  he  and  his  nnmerous  attendants  took  their  final 
departure.  Paris  de  Qraasis  j^rotesta,  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  remain  any 
longer  in  a  place,  where  the  inhabitants  seemed  inclined  to  famish  their  Bomau 
visitors.  He  therefore  left  the  pontiff,  and  hastened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
Germano  de  Grsssis,  at  Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  amends, 
by  his  good  living,  for  the  penance  which  he  underwent  at  Florence.  He  after- 
waxdB  returned  to  that  city,  to  accompany  the  pontiff  to  Borne,  but  Leo  dismissed 
him  to  attend  the  host,  whilst  he  made  a  circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days ; 
and  although  Paris  was  greatly  scandalized  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  without 
the  host,  yet  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occasion,  lest  the 
pope  should  give  him  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miserable  place,  but  hastened 
with  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome.  Par.  de  Grassis,  de  ingressu,  &c.  p.  41. 
.  **  Jovius  denominates  him,  "  vir  stabili  fide,  sed  ignarus  literarum  et  probri« 
omnibus  coopertua."  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  71.  JSt  vide  Fabroni,  Vita  Leon.  X« 
p.  115^  €t  not.  p.  48. 
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He  therefore  privately  effected  his  escape  from  the  city,  and 
ied  towards  Naples,  accompanied  by  Fabio,  his  younger. 
brother;  but  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  his  child,  his 
friends,  and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or  the  resentment  of 
his  adversaries.*^ 

The  satisfaction  which  the  pontiff  had  experienced  in  the 
success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speedily  in-  ,516.  ^^1.41. 
termpted  by  domestic  calamities  and  personal  dan-  ^**°^  ^^• 
gers.  In  the  month  of  March,  1516,  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  loss  of  his  brother  Giuliano,  who  died  at  Florence 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that  mouth,  after  having  i>eath  of  oiuii- 
supported  his  indisposition  with  great  patience  "o^«'Medid. 
and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  real  regret  to 
the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  which  they  contracted 
with  the  quahties  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  latter.  His  obse- 
quies were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence;  but  the 
nobk  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  Michael- Agnolo, 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  may  be  considered 
3s  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame.*°* 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this 
event,  Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  ^^^^ 

great  antiquity,  situate  between  Ostia  and  An-  f°p*^^^; 
tiom,  at  the  (fistance  of  about  three  miles  from  tSBatcivkl" 
the  sea-     At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  barbarian     '"^ 

•••  JoTiiu,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  lit  p.  71.    Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  114. 

Ml  To  a  correct  and  unimpeacbable  moral  character,  Giuliano  united  no  incon- 
sidenble  portion  of  literary  talent,  as  appears  from  his  writings,  in  which  he  fol^ 
)ov€»d,  though  not  with  equal  vigour,  the  steps  of  his  father.  He  is,  however, 
e&mneiated  by  Crescimbeni  among  those  writers  who  were  superior  to  the  corrupt 
taie  of  the  age.  Of  his  sonnets  a  specimen  is  given  in  App.  No.  XLVlll.  On 
the  death  of  Oiuliano,  his  widow,  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  returned  to  her  sister  Louisa, 
mo4her  of  Fnuicis  I.  taking  with  her  all  her  jewels  and  bridal  ornaments,  to  an 
ii»m^inaui>  valoc.  Jov.  Vita  Loon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  70.  Their  short  union  was  not 
piwloctive  of  any  ofispring,  but  Giuliano  left  an  illegitimate  son,  who  was  bom 
at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1511,  and  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Roman  court, 
becune  the  celebrated  cardinal  Ippolito  do'  Medici,  and  the  munificent  patron  of 
all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  By  the  treaty  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. 
Ginljano  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  title  in  France,  which  it  was  understood  should 
be  thai  of  doke  of  Nemours ;  and,  although  his  death  prevented  his  being  for- 
mally invested  with  that  honour,  yet  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  On 
his  death  Ariosto  wrote  an  ode,  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  his 
czqniaite  pen,  in  which  he  introduces  the  shade  of  Giuliano  as  apostrophizing, 
in  the  moet  el^;ant  and  affectionate  terms,  his  widowed  bride. 

£  2 
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corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessel,  and,  after 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  oflf  with 
them  as  prisoners.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their 
intention  to  have  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  pope,  of 
whose  temporary  residence  they  had  probably  been  apprized; 
but  Leo  was  aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape 
their  pursuit,  and  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Rome.  Mura- 
tori,  who  relates  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
script history,  by  an  anonjrmous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims, 
"  What  horrors,  what  dreadful  consequences  would  have 
ensued,  if  these  barbarians  had  succeeded  in  their  project !" 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo 
had  in  one  moment  descended  from  the  height  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  first  station  in  Christendom,  to  the  degrading 
condition  of  a  slave.  To  form  conjectures  as  to  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  such  an  event,  is,  however,  as  useless 
as  it  is  difficult ;  but  we  may  with  certainty  decide,  that 
however  humiUating  such  a  circumstance  would  have  been 
to  the  christian  world,  it  would  not  have  shaken  the  belief 
of  the  faithful,  either  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  pontiflF, 
or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see. 


Medal  or  Lto  X. 
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The  eoaspiraef  of  lb*  cardinala  to  poiioD  the  pope,  detected. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1516—1517. 

Fropo$ed  aUianee  of  England,  Spain,  and  Augbria — Deaih  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spaim — His  character — Francis  /.  form$  designs  ftpon  the  kingdom  cf  Naples 
—TKe  emperor  deet,  MaximUian,  enters  Italy  in  great  force — His  ineffed/ual 
tUUmpt  againsi  Milan — Francis  /.  suspects  the  pope  of  having  favoured  the 
fntmrise — Leo  intends  to  aggrandize  his  nephew  Lorenzo — Excommunicates 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  expels  him  from  his  dominions — Confers  the  title  and 
mUkority  on  Lorenzo — The  Venetians  recover  the  city  of  Brescia —  Verona  sue- 
ttMnfuUy  defended  by  Mare-Antonio  Colonna — Negotiations  for  the  general 
padjiealion  of  Europe — Treaty  of  Noyon — Leo  endeavours  to  counteract  its 
^feets— Treaty  q/"  London — Motives  of  the  pope  for  opposing  the  pacijication — 
The  exUed  dtDce  of  Urbino  recovers  his  dominions — Leo  requires  the  aid  of  all 
Christendom  against  him— The  duke  of  Urbino  challenges  his  rival  Lorenzo  to 
iiagle  osmbal —  War  of  Urbino — The  duke  resigns  his  dominions — Conspiracy 
0^  Petrueei  and  other  cardinals  against  the  pope^  Conspirators  discovered — 
Arrest  <^  the  cardinal  RiarioSevercU  other  cardinals  confess  their  guilt — 
Execution  of  Petrueci  and  his  subordinate  accomplices— Conduct  of  Leo 
tomrds  the  other  conspirators — Observations  on  this  event — Leo  creates  in  one 
day  thirty-one  cardinals — Splendour  qf  the  Boman  See — Leo  promotes  the  hap- 
fnness  qf  his  subjects. 

Aftir  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her 
calamities.     The  contest  was  not  indeed  wholly  »nc6of  e^-" 
terminated;  but  it  was  chiefly  restricted  to  the  »nVAu?trii 
Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were  strug-  *S^^jr^T.' 
^ing  to  recover  from  the  emperor  the  important 
cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their 
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successful  allies  the  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to 
accomplish.  The  conquest  of  Milan  and  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  were  not,  however,  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  was  well  apprized  of  the 
warlike  disposition  and  ambitious  designs  of  Francis  I.,  and 
fully  aware  how  much  the  possession  of  the  Milanese  migjiit 
facilitate  the  success  of  his  hostile  attempts  against  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  These  apprehensions  were  increased 
by  the  strict  aUiance  lately  formed  between  Francis  and 
Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom,  if  he  was  not  become  the 
adversary  of  Ferdinand,  was,  at  least,  no  longer  his  associate 
in  the  war ;  and  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  less  dangerous 
than  his  hostility.  Induced  by  these  considerations,  Ferdi- 
nand determined  to  provide  the  active  sovereign  of  France 
with  employment  in  another  quarter.  To  this  end  he 
renewed  his  applications  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  to 
Henry  VIII.,  to  join  ,him  in  a  league  against  France.  These 
propositions  were  willingly  acceded  to  by  Maximilian,  who 
earnestly  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  in  divesting 
the  Venetians  of  their  continental  possessions ;  and  were 
also  listened  to  by  Henry  VIII.,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
late  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  his  treaty  with  Francis  I.,  had  been  induced  by  Wolsey 
to  look  with  an  hostile  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  motives  of  this  powerful  favourite,  in  thus 
inciting  his  sovereign  to  a  new  contest,  are  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken.  By  the  aid  of  Francis  I,  he  had  lately  ob- 
tained the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and  he  well  knew  that  the 
expected  compensation  for  this  favour  was  his  relinquishing 
the  revenues  arising  from  his  bishoprick  of  Toumay,  which, 
in  case  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  he  couid 
stiQ  retain.  He  was  therefore  indefatigable  in  forwarding 
the  negotiations  with  the  emperor.'    The  Spanish  ambas-* 

>  This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  raise  Francesco  Sforza  to  the 
government  of  Milan,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  his  brother  MaximiUan, 
occasioned  great  deba^/es  in  the  English  councils,  which  are  fully  stated  by  Lord 
Herbert.  "  Leo  had  a  hand  herein,"  says  that  historian,  "  as  knowing  how  much 
safer  it  was  for  Italy,  that  a  single  duke  should  govem  Milan,  than  such  a  potent 
prince  as  Fnuicis  I."  At  this  time  the  emperor  amused  Henry  VIIL  with  pro- 
mises of  g^rantlng  to  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to  him  the  empire, 
by  which  means  he  extracted  from  him  oonsiderable  sums  of  money.     Vide  Lord 
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sador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great  neglect  in  the 
English  court,  was  again  received  into  favour;  and  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were  revived 
and  confirmed;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance  between 
the  three  sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of 
being  accomplished,  its  further  progress  was  pre-  SSd^ spSS^ 
vented  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand^  who,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  terminated  his 
mortal  career  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  1616.* 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
the  founclation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  j,uch*ract« 
monarchy ;  and  he  may  justly  be  regarded,  if 
not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate, sovereigns  on  historical  record.  His  marriage  with 
Isabella  eventually  united  the  people  of  Castile  and  of 
Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragement  which,  however 
tardy  and  imperfect,  was  afforded  by  Ferdinand  and  his 
queen  to  Colombus,  may  be  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
great  continent  of  America ;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  his  dominions  is  another  incident  which 
adds  lustre  to  his  reign.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his 
great  general,  Gonsalvo,  he  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to 
the  legitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon  their  long- 
asserted  rights.  The  acquisition  of  Navarre,  and  the  con- 
quest of  several  important  places  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
were  also  highly  honourable  to  the  Spanish  arms.  These 
uncommon  successes,  together  with  the  reputation  which 
Ferdinand  had  acquired  for  moderation,  prudence,  and  piety, 
gave  him  an  extensive  influence  among  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe ;   but  notwithstanding  these  splendid  achieve- 

Heriwrt's  Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  51,  &c.  From  a  document  preseired  in  Rymer*8 
P<edeny  it  also  appears,  that  Franceseo  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pen- 
tkn  of  ten  tboiuand  dncats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  poBsesaion  of  hia 
dooiinknn.  Rapin'a  HiaL  of  £ng.  b.  xv.  vol.  1.  p.  732 ;  Bymer's  Foedera,  torn. 
TLpar.L  p.  109. 

>  Oniociardini  placeg  this  erent  in  January.  "  Nel  mese  di  Gennj^o."  Robert* 
BOB  more  particularly,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January.  Life  of  Charles  Y. 
K  iiL  p.  21.  Muimtori,  who  is  in  general  accurate  in  his  dates,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Jaanary,  1516,    Annali,  vol.  x.  p.  122. 
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meiits,  Ferdinand  was  himself  no  hero.  Whilst  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  even  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took 
the  field,  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  acquiring 
by  proxy  what  they  lost  in  person.  Those  talents  which 
were  dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would 
have  been  better  characterised  by  the  appellations  of  craft, 
of  avarice,  and  of  fraud.  His  treacherous  conduct  towards 
his  near  relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on  his  character 
which  cannot  be  varnished  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  success. 
In  England  his  name  was  odious  for  breach  of  faith,  and 
the  French  had  still  greater  cause  to  complain  of  his  perfidy. 
To  reproaches  of  this  kind  he  was  himself  indifferent :  and 
provided  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  rather  gloried 
in  his  talents  than  blushed  for  his  crime.  To  his  secretary, 
Quintana,  who  informed  him  that  Louis  XII.  had  com- 
plained that  he  had  twice  deceived  him,  **The  drunkard 
lies,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  cheated  him  upwards  of  ten 
times."  ^  The  disgrace  and  infamy  of  this  conduct  he 
endeavoured  to  cover  by  pretensions  to  extraordinary  piety, 
and  an  invariable  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Roman 
see.  To  him  is  to  be  referred  the  introduction  into  Spain 
of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  which  was  first 
intended  to  compel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  to  enter  the 
pale  of  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to  all 
those  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  infal- 
lible doctrines  of  the  holy  see.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand 
descended  to  his  successors.  After  tarnishing  the  character 
of  Charles  V.  it  was  concentrated  in  that  of  JPhilip  11.,  and 
became  the  scourge  of  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which 

had  been  impatiently  waited  for  by  Francis  I., 
ibJSJ'diiigni  who  was  ambitious  of  adding  the  conquest  of 
dCofNi^iS".  Naples  to  that  of  Milan.     During  his  interview 

with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  subject  had  been  discussed;  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  pontiff^,  instead  of  directly  opposing  the 

'  Ligue  de  Camb.  Ur.  v.  toI.  ii.  p.  635. 
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views  of  the  king,  had  advised  him  tq  postpone  any  hostile 
attempts  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand ;  an  event  which, 
from  ins  advanced  age  and  infirm  state  of  health,  it  was 
supposed  could  not  be  far  distant.  Having  therefore  com- 
plied with  the  advice  of  the  pontiff,  Francis  might  reason- 
aUy  expect  that  he  would  now  favour  his  pretensions ;  and 
as  he  well  knew  that  the  archduke  Charles  was  threatened 
with  some  impediments  in  his  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Aragpn,  he  conceived  that  it  might  not  be  impracticable, 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  force,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
dominion  of  Naples.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandizement,  Francis 


suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  eiect,*?Ei. 
seemed  at  length  to  have  roused  himself  from  his  lu^y^^at 
lethargy,  and  to  have  formed  the  resolution  of  "*"*' 
repairing  by  his  own  efforts  the  disasters  of  his  allies.  By 
the  seasonable  aid  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  subsidize 
a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which  he 
had  united  at  least  an  equal  number  of  troops  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparations 
were  hastened  by  the  critical  situation  of  the  cities  of  Brescia 
and  Verona,  in  consequence  of  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men»  sent  as  an  escort  with  supplies  for  the  relief  of  those 
garrisons,  having  been  intercepted  by  the  Sieur  de  Lautrec, 
the  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Venetian  service, 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.^  With  a  promptitude 
which  astonished  all  Europe,  Maximilian  took  the  field  in 
person  early  in  the  year,  and  passing  through  the  Tyrol, 
arrived  at  Verona.  The  united  arms  of  the  French  and 
Venetians  were  unable  to  oppose  his  progress  ;^  and  Lau- 
trec, after  having  threatened  in  vain  that  he  would  arrest 
his  course,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  successively  the  passes 

«  Charles  deriyed  his  preteiuioiiB  to  the  crown  of  Aragon  from  hU  mother 
Jouma,  the  daaghter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim,  that 
a  female  ooold  not  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  so  it  was  contended,  that  she 
eoold  traiiflmit  no  right  to  her  descendants.    Vide  Guicciard.  lib.  zii.  yol.  ii.  p.  112. 

*  Ldgoe  de  Camb.  lib.  v.  toI.  ii.  p.  539.  *  Annall  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  124. 
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of  the  Mincio,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adda,  and  eventually  to 
take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Milan/ 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
Bit  ineffectual  P^^^^^  aflFairs  ouce  more  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
«ttempt«euiut  Leo  X.  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  expulsion  of  the 
'"*  French  from  Italy;    and,  notwithstanding  his 

alliance  with  Francis  I.,  he  immediately  despatched  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena  as  his  legate  to  the  emperor ;  at  the 
same  time  directing  his  general,  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  then 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Roman  troops,  to  join  the 
imperial  army.*  The  government  of  Milan  had  been  in- 
trusted by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  who 
avowed  his  resolution  of  defending  the  city  to  the  last 
extremity.  With  the  most  vigilant  attention  ne  suppressed 
the  symptoms  of  tumult  among  the  inhabitants ;  he  im- 
prisoned such  of  them  as  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  his 
cause ;  he  even  set  fire  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  to  the 
great  dissatbfaction  and  injury  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
attributed  this  measure  to  the  advice  of  the  Venetian 
Proweditori  and  the  effects  of  national  jealousy  ;•  and 
finally  he  omitted  no  measures  that  were  likely  to  harass 
the  emperor  in  providing  supplies  for  his  numerous  troops. 
The  imperial  army  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Uie 
city,  and  was  increased  by  a  considerable  party  of  the 
Milanese  exiles.  Colonna  had  possessed  himself  of  Lodi ; 
where,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  and  notwithstanding  his 
precautions,  a  great  number  of  the  French  and  their  ad- 
herents were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  whilst  Maximihan  was 
preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan,  the  arrival  at  that  city  of 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swiss,  whom  Francis  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  recent  treaty  with  the  Helvetic  states,"  engaged 

f  OuiccUrd.  Hist,  d'ltal.  lib.  xiL  vol.  il.  p.  118. 

•  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  v.  yol.  ii.  p.  648. 

'  The  Venetian  commissionen  on  this  occasion  were  Andrea  Gretti  and  Andrea 
Tririgiano.  Vide  Bosmini,  Hist,  di  GianJacopo  Tiivulzio,  vol.  i.  p.  621,  where 
the  leader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  of  these  transactionSi  in  which 
Trivulzio  acted  an  important  part.* 

'®  By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1615, 
Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Swiss  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  lieu  of  the 
terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  D\jon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  the 
expenses  which  they  had  incurred  in  Italy.  Du  Mont,  Coips  Diplomat  vol.  iv. 
part  i.  p.  218. 
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in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  the  prosperous  career  of 
the  imperial  arms,  and  induced  MaximUian  to  hesitate  as  to 
his  further  proceedings.     The  mercenary  character  of  the 
Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious,  was  now  mani- 
fested by  their  being  engaged  in  nearly  equal  numbers  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  question.  The  emperor,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  could  not  avoid  calling  to  mind  the  fate  of  Lodo- 
vioo  Sforza,  who  under  similar  circumstances  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Swiss,  and  delivered  up  to  Louis  XII.     A 
letter  written  by  Trivulzio  to  the  commander  of  the  Helvetic 
troops  in  the  imperial  service,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  intercepted,  and  referring  to  the  speedy  execution  of 
some  preconcerted  plan,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the 
emperor."     No  manifestations  of  a  favourable  disposition 
were  shewn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  emperor  was  placed  would  not  admit  of  long 
hesitation,  and  his  only  choice  was  either  to  attack  the 
united  forces  of  the  French,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss, 
in  the  fortifications  of  Milan,  or  to  consult  his  safety  by  a 
timely  retreat.     In  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  Maxi- 
milian only  acted  that  part  which,  from  his  former  conduct, 
might  safely  have  been  predicted.    Disgraced,  although  not 
defeated,  he  withdrew  to  Lodi,  encumbered  with  an  im- 
mense army  of  different  nations  which  he  was  unable  either 
to  feed  or  to  pay.**     After  having  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  plundering  those  cities  which,  as  their  sovereign, 
he  ought  to  have  protected,  he  hastened  vrith  all  possible 
expedition  to  Trent ;  whilst  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  being 
obliged  on  their  way  to  levy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants, 
returned  through  the  Yalteline  to  their  mountains.     Thus 
ended  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  against 
Milan;    a  memorable  instance  of  that  imbeciUty  which 
frustrates  all  expectation,  and  sets  at  defiance  every  effort 
erf  good  fortune  to  crown  it  with  either  honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  Francis  I.,  who  began  to  entertain 

'*  A  more  pftiticuLir  account  of  the  motives  and  effect  of  this  letter  is  giren  by 
ikt  €»▼.  Boamini,  in  his  "  Hist,  of  Trivulzio,**  vol.  i.  p.  523.* 
»  Oniccijjd.  mst.  dltal.  liv.  xu.  vol.  u.  p.  116. 
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suspicions  that  he  had  incited  Maximilian  to  this  enterprise. 
FraDci«  I  s  ^hcsc  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
p«^*^e'^  the  hesitation  which  Leo  had  shewn  in  complying 
?oui^"Se  in-  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 

them;  by  which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  the  states  of  Milan,  he  should  pro- 
vide for  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  should 
subsidize  and  maintain  for  the  same  purpose  a  body  of  three 
thousand  Swiss  mercenaries.  When,  however,  the  king 
required  the  stipulated  aid,  Leo  had  excused  himself  on 
account  of  his  inability;  but  had  promised  to  send  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king  a  body  of  Florentine  troops,  which 
had  at  length  taken  the  field  and  proceeded  by  slow  marches 
to  Bologna,  without  having  effected  the  slightest  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  French.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor 
declined,  the  pontiff  manifested  a  more  decided  adherence 
to  his  former  engagements.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  had 
indeed  departed  on  his  embassy,  but  he  had  stopped  at 
Rubiera  under  pretext  of  sickness;  and  Leo,  with  great 
apparent  punctuality,  directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  ad- 
vance the  first  month's  pay  for  three  thousand  Swiss. 
I^rancis,  on  condescending  to  receive  the  money,  coldly 
observed,  that  as  his  treaty  with  the  pope  was  of  no  ser- 
vice to  him  in  the  moment  of  war  and  danger,  he  would 
negotiate  a  new  one  with  him  which  should  only  relate  to 
times  of  peace. ^' 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Leo  forms  de-  ^^^  pHucipal  objcct  of  thosc  who  had  filled  the 
liGiH^**  chair  of  S.  Peter  had  been  the  aggrandizement, 
men*  of  hi."  ne-  or  rathcr  the  founding  of  a  family,  which  should 

hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the  princes  of 
Italy.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Roman  pontifis, 
Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he  had 
placed  his  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  the 
pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young 
man  had  prevented  those  exertions  which  the  pope  was 
inclined  to  make  in  his  favour ;  and  an  untimely  death  had 
blighted  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of 

"  Guicciard.  Hist,  d'ltal.  lib.  xii.  toI.  U.  p.  116. 
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him.     After  this  event  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  princi- 
pafly  turned  towards  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who   felt  no 
scruples  in  availing  himself  of  any  advantages  which,  through 
his  near  kindred  to  the  pontiff,  he  might  be  Ukely  to  obtain. 
So  evidently  did  the  death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  Lorenzo,  that  the  nephew  has  been  accused 
of  having  treacheously  accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  to  his  own  promotion  ;**  but  accu- 
sations of  this  nature,  which  rest  merely  on  presumption, 
deserve  no  credit ;  and  miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot 
of  humanity,  if  such  motives  could  countervail  that  love  of 
kindred  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  society. 
The  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  occasioned  by  the 
retreat  of  the  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  Excommuni- 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  attempting  to  carry  Sf'urwSot'ind 
into  effect  his  long  meditated  design  against  the  ftom^his^omi- 
dttchy  of  Urbino,  and  of  raising  his  family  to  a  ""^"^ 
sovereign  rank.   It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  this  design 
Leo  was  actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  ambition,  but  by 
his  resentment  against  the  duke^  who  had  on  several  occa- 
sions manifested  a  disposition  hostile  to  his  views,  and  par-^ 
ticularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance 
as  genend  of  the  church ;  although  he  had  been  directed 
by  his  uncle,  Julius  II.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his 
power.     These  private  reasons  of  dislike  were,  however, 
cantioosly  suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  public  nature 
were  alleged  by  the  pontiff,  in  justification  of  the  violent 
measures  which  he  had  in  contemplation.     Among  these 
Leo  did  not  forget  to  enumerate  the  assassination  of  the 
cardinal  of  Pavia,  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by 
the  duke  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and 
confidence ;  the  animosity  shewn  by  the  duke  against  the 
papal  troops,  as  well  on  other  occasions  as  after  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled  the  unfortunate  fugitives 
who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day  from  his  dominions ; 
his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  his 
contumacy  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  in  refusing  those 

^  Leonij  Vita  di  Fnmceflco  Maria  duca  d' Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  165. 
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supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he  had  positively 
stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible  reasons,  Leo 
issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
apprized  than  he  quitted  his  capital  and  retired  to  Pesaro. 
Here  he  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose  he 
despatched  to  Rome  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions  he  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception 
of  the  duchess  was  not,  however,  such  as,  from  her  rank,  her 
accomplishments,  and  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband 
and  herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to 
expect.  In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  diflSculty, 
she  remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  con- 
duct towards  the  representative  of  a  family  which  had  so  long 
been  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  with  his  own,  and 
which  had  manifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment,  by  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  Medici  in  the  midst  of  their  cala- 
mities, and  when  they  had  no  other  refuge.  She  reminded 
the  pope  of  the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  duke  and  his  late  brother  Giuliano,  who  had 
always  avowed  the  warmest  attachment  towards  the  family 
of  his  protectors ;  and  she  declared  that  it  would  be  an 
instance  of  ingratitude,  which  she  could  not  believe  would 
be  countenanced  by  so  generous  and. magnanimous  a  prince 
as  his  holiness  was  universally  esteemed  to  be,  if  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  who,  when  an  infant,  had  so  often  been  caressed 
in  her  arms,  should  now  rise  up  against  his  benefactors,  and 
expel  them  from  the  very  place  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  their  kindness  to  him.**  These  supplications  had,  how- 
ever, little  effect  on  the  determination  of  the  pontiff;  who 
informed  the  duchess,  in  reply,  that  he  expected  the  duke 
to  make  his  appearance  at  Rome,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  monitory;  the  term  of  which  being  now  nearly  expired, 
he  should,  from  his  personal  respect  to  her,  enlarge  for  a  few 
(days.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  the  duke 
retired  from  Pesaro  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  Fran- 
cesco Gonzago,  at  Mantua,  whither  he  had  already  taken 

^'  Leoni,  Yita  di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  171,  ei  aeq. 
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the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and  family,  having  first 
garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  with  three  thousand  men, 
the   command  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  Tranquillo  da 
Mondolfo,  an  officer  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence. 
Availing  himseK  of  the  disobedience  of  the  duke  to  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree  of 
excommunication,  by  which  the  duke  was  declared  a  rebel, 
and  deprived  of  his  titles  and  offices,  and  all  the  cities  in 
the  state  of  Urbino  were  placed  under  an  interdict,  as  long 
as  they  avowed  their  allegiance  to  him.     The  princes  of 
Christendom  were  admonished  not  to  afibrd  him  any  assist- 
ance, and  even  the  duchess  Elizabetta  was  deprived  of  her 
dowry,  arising  from  the  territories  of  her  late  husband." 
At  the  same  time  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  general  of  the 
church,  accompanied  by  the  experienced  commander,  Renzo 
da  Ceri,  entered  the  duchy  of  Urbino  by  way  of  Romagna, 
at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  one  thousand 
light  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  infantry.     Vitello  Vitelli, 
with  upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  attacked  the  dominions 
of  the  duke  on  the  side  of  Lamole,   and  Giovan-Paolo 
Baglione,  attended  by  an  apostoUc  commissary,  proceeded 
towards  the  city  of  Urbino,  by  way  of  Gubbio."     Such  an 
attack  was  irresistible ;  and  the  duke  himself,  being  apprized 
of  the  forces  brought  against  him,  conceded  to  his  subjects, 
in  express  terms,  the  Uberty  of  entering  into  such  stipula- 
tions with  the  conquerors  as  they  might  think  conducive  to 
their  own  safety."    The  city  of  Urbino  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  the  pontifical  arms,  and  this  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  its  dependent  cities  and  places,  except  the 
citadel  of  Pesaro,  and  the  fortresses  of  SinigagUa,  San  Leo, 
and  Majuolo.     After  sustaining  a  cannonade  of  two  days, 
Mondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  had 
been  intrusted,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  if  efiectual 
assistance  did  not  arrive  within  twenty  days ;  but  when  the 
time  had  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers  with  his 
artilleiy.     The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced, 

■*  Leoni,  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  180.  >^  Ibid. 

u  Gnicciaid.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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soon,  however,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder ;  and  the 
soldiers,  seizing  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up,  as  the 
price  of  their  own  security,  to  the  commanders  of  the  papal 
troops,  who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor."  The 
fortresses  of  Majuolo  and  Sinigaglia  were  immediately  sur- 
rendered ;  but  that  of  S.  Leo,  being  weU  garrisoned,  and 
situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable." 
After  a  siege  of  three  months,  its  conquest  was,  however, 
accomplished  by  the  contrivance  and  exertions  of  a  master* 
carpenter,  who,  having  ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part 
of  the  rock,  and  concealed  himself  by  day  under  its  projec- 
tions and  cavities,  enabled  the  besiegers  to  fix  their  ladders, 
by  means  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  men  arrived, 
early  in  the  morning,  at  the  summit ;  a  part  of  whom,  car- 
rying six  standards,  having  scaled  the  walls,  the  garrison, 
conceiving  the  placed  was  stormed,  abandoned  its  defence, 
and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers.** 

The  conquest  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished, 
Lonii»>  M-  Leo  invested  his  nephew  Lorenzo  with  the  duchy 
Sduke^f  uJ-*  of  Urbino,  and  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and 
**^**'  SinigagUa ;  and  in  order  to  give  greater  validity 

to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  caused  it  to  be  authenticated  by 
the  individual  signatures  of  all  the  cardinals,  excepting  only 
Domencio  Grimani,  bishop  of  Urbino,  who  refused  to  concur 
in  despoiling  the  duke  of  his  dominions.  Fearful,  however, 
of  having  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  pope,  Grimani,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  prudently  withdrew  from  Rome,  and 
did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff." 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 

Ihe  pontiff  that  he  would  at  least  liberate  him  from 

SM'^totiT    his  ecclesiastical  censures ;  but  Leo  refused  him 

•oivetheexued  ^^^^  ^.j^jg  consolatiou,  dthough  the  duke  entreated 

it "  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul."**  Thus  the  man, 

who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the  assassination 


"  Guicciard.  Sioria  d'ltal  lib.  xii.  toI.  ii.  p.  118.  Bat  Leoni  asBerts^  that 
Mondolfo  was  executed  contrary  to  his  capitulation  with  Lorenzo.  Vita  di  Fran. 
Haria  duca  d' Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  189. 

"*  Bonamini,  Xem.  Istor.  di  Gaido  Postumo  Silvestri.  Kuova  RaccoUa 
d'OpuscoIi,  vol.  XX,  par.  ii.  p.  19. 

*»  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  toI.  ii.  p.  118.  »  Ibid.  »»  Leoni.  p.  191. 
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of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  pro* 
fessed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
pope ;  and  thus  the  pontijff,  to  whom  the  cai'e  of  all  Chris- 
tendom was  intrusted,  after  despoiling  the  object  of  his 
resentment  of  all  his  possessions  in  tUs  world,  refused  to 
pardon  him  even  in  the  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  inmiense  army,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  re- 
linquished the  government  of  Milan,  and  that  reo^ve^thelltlr 
important  trust  was  committed  to  Odet  de  Foix,  "*  "*^** 
Sieur  de  Lautrec,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  important  services  in  Italy.  The  cities  of  Brescia  and 
Verona  yet  retained  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  or  rather, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  powerful 
garrisons  of  German  and  Spanish  troops,  by  wluch  they 
were  defended.  On  the  disgraceful  return  of  the  emperor 
elect  to  Vienna,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  these  important  places.  They  increased  the 
number  of  their  troops,  the  chief  direction  of  which  was  in- 
trnsted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who  was  joined  under  the  walls  of 
Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  lances,  and 
five  thousand  French  infantry.  After  bombarding  that  city 
for  several  days  vnth  forty-eight  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
the  French  and  Venetian  generals  compelled  the  besieged  to 
a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  if  efiectual 
assistance  did  not  arrive  within  eight  days,  they  should  sur- 
render the  place.  The  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  having 
prevented  the  approach  of  the  expected  succours,  this  city, 
on  the  day  appointed,  once  more  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Venetians,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  major  part  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona 
was  not  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  verona.ucceM- 
were  now  indeed  increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  ^V a"<S* 
at  arms,  two  thousand  light  horse,  and  twelve  ^""^^ 
thousand  foot.  But  the  place  was  defended  by  Marc- 
Antonio  Ck)lonna,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  had 
quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  emperor  elect,  and  had 
garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 

VOL.  II.  P 
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enemies.  So  numerous  a  body  within  the  walls,  whilst  it 
discouraged  the  besiegers  from  an  immediate  attack,  sug- 
gested to  them  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  place  by 
famine.  They,  therefore,  took  their  position  before  the  dty, 
the  inhabitant  of  which  endured  with  exemplary  patience  all 
the  extremes  of  hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of  misery.  The 
besiegers,  however,  soon  began  to  find  that  the  inconve- 
niences which  they  themselves  experienced  from  the  want 
of  supplies,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  besieged. 
After  having  been  obliged  to  plunder  and  desolate  for  their 
support  the  surrounding  country,  they  resolved,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  months,  to  attempt  to  storm  the  city.  The 
artillery  was  therefore  employed  with  unceasing  activity; 
the  walls  were  frequently  destroyed  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
assault ;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops  emulated  each 
other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Colonna  resisted  the 
shock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  fortifications;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many 
severe  engagements ;  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the 
approach  of  his  enemies,  led  out  his  troops,  and  attacked 
them  in  their  intrenchments.  From  the  month  of  August 
to  that  of  October,  the  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense; 
when  information  being  received  that  a  strong  reinforcement 
was  on  its  march  from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonna,** 
the  besiegers  suddenly  broke  up  their  camp,  and,  retiring  in 
separate  bodies,  relinquished  their  undertsJcing. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been 
N  tioni  ^^3^^g  ^^  among  the  Europeanstates,  which,inthe 
foruw^iflca-  event,  not  only  appeased  these  contests,  but  laid  the 
urope.  fQ^J^JJ^^JQ^  ^f  ^^^^  general  tranquillity  which  soon 
afterwards  ensued.  The  suspicions  entertained  by  Francis  I. 
of  the  dispositions  of  Leo  X.  had  received  confirmation  fix)m 
many  concurring  circumstances ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
in  his  aversion  to  the  estabUshment  of  a  French  government 
in  Italy,  Leo  was  uniform  and  unalterable.  This  aversion  had 
been  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  by 

**  It  wnfl  alBO  rumoured,  that  fifteen  thousand  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of 
England,  were  expected  at  Milan.    Murat  Annal.  vol.  z.  p.  127. 
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depriving  the  pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
had  done  him  an  injury  which,  from  motives  of  good  policy, 
he  ought  to  have  avoided,  and  for  which  all  his  other  con- 
cessions were  not  considered  by  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The 
papal  troops,  which,  since  the  departure  of  Marc- Antonio 
Colonna,  had  been  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his  near 
relations  Prospero  and  Mutio  Colonna,  yet  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Milanese ;  whence,  in  order  to  prevent  sus- 
picion, they  at  length  retreated  to  Modena.  Here  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  those  commanders  and  Girolamo 
Morone,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  preliminaries  for  an  attack  upon  some  part  of 
the  state  of  Milan.  At  the  same  time,  Leo  had  sent  as 
his  legate  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  Ennio,  bishop  of  Veruli,  for 
the  purpose,  as  Francis  rightly  conjectured,  of  inducing 
them  to  engage  their  services  to  his  enemies.**  Under  these 
impressions,  the  king  manifested  some  hesitation  in  per^ 
mitting  the  pope  to  receive  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
tenths  of  the  benefices  in  France,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Con- 
cordat ;  but  afterwards,  either  suppressing  his  displeasure, 
or  being  yet  desirous  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  pontiff, 
he  not  only  assented  to  this  claim,  but  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  friendship  by  other  acts  of  kindness.  He  re- 
linquished his  pretensions  to  a  revenue  from  the  states  of 
Mirandola,  Carpi,  and  Correggio,  as  lord  paramount  of  those 
places,  on  being  informed  that  the  pope  had  received  them 
under  his  protection.  He  also  affected  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  the  pope,  with  respect  to  his  favourite  object  of  an  attack 
upon  the  infidels,  and  offered  to  equip  a  powerful  armament 
at  Marseilles,  under  the  command  of  Pietro  Navarro,*^  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  states  of  Barbary,  whose 
corsairs  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  had  probably 
nioeased  the  pious  hatred  of  the  pontiff  by  their  sacrilegious 
attack  upon  his  person.  Well  aware,  however,  that  all 
attCTipts  to  reconcile  the  pontiff  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  French  in  Italy  might  prove  fruitless,  he  turned 
his  views  towards  another  quarter,  and  determined  to  secure 
his  Milanese  possessions  by  accommodating  his  differences 

**  Oaiocurd.  lib.  xiL  toI.  il  p.  119.  '*  Ibid. 
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with  the  young  king  of  Spain.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived to  both  parties  from  such  a  treaty  were  obvious.  The 
accession  of  Charles  to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors  was 
not  unattended  by  difficulties,  and  in  particular  his  Nea- 
politan dominions  were  yet  subject  to  the  rival  claims  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  and  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house 
of  Aragon.  The  basis  of  this  negotiation  was,  therefore,  the 
quieting  and  defending  each  other  in  the  possessions  which 
they  respectively  held  in  Italy.     On  the  thirteenth  day  of 

August,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  Noyon," 
^Z!^     that  the  treaty  of  amity  concluded  between  the  two 

monarchs  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1514,  should  be  re- 
newed and  confirmed,  and  that  they  should  assist  each  other 
as  weU  in  the  defence  of  their  respective  territories  on  both 
sides  the  Alps,  as  in  any  just  conquest  which  either  of  them 
might  undertake.  In  order  to  confirm  this  connexion,  it 
was  further  concluded,  that  Francis  should  give  his  daughter 
Louisa,  then  only  one  year  of  age,  in  marriage  to  Charles,  at 
a  stipulated  period,  and  that  on  such  marriage,  Charles 
should  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the 
family  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  By  the  same 
treaty  the  rights  of  the  family  of  D'Albret  to  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  and  the  discordant  interests  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  emperor  elect,  were  particularly  attended  to  and 
arranged;  and  a  power  was  reserved  for  Maximilian  to 
accede  to  the  league  at  any  time  within  the  space  of  two 
months.  The  pope  was  particularly  named  as  the  ally  of 
both  parties  ;  but  this  was  weU  understood  to  be  merely  in 
respect  of  his  dignity,  and  not  under  any  expectation  that  he 
was  likely  to  assent  to  the  treaty. 

No  sooner  was  Leo  apprized  of  these  negotiations,  than 
LeoendeaToun  ^®  cmploycd  all  his  art  and  all  his  influence  to 
to<j^torBct"  prevent  the  Spanish  monarch  from  acceding  to*the 
^  *  terms  proposed  to  him ;  but  finding  that  his  in- 
terference for  this  purpose  was  not  likely  to  avail,  he  resolved 
to  counteract,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  by 
another  alliance,  equally  formidable.     To  this  end  he  pre- 

*'  Du  Mont.  Corps.  Diplomat,  vol.  iv.  par.  L  p.  224.    Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  toL  vi. 
p.  168.* 
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?a3ed  on  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  elect,  to 
uDite  with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had  aLso  the  address 
to  prevail  on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  accede.  But  although 
Leo  had  been  the  original  promoter  of  this  measure,  he 
declined  being  nominated  as  an  ostensible  party,  and  re- 
quested that  power  might  be  reserved  to  him  to  join  in  it  at 
a  fotore  time.  By  tUs  treaty,  which  was  con- 
daded  at  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Lon'Sn^' 
October,  1516,"  the  emperor  elect,  and  the  longs 
of  England  and  of  Spain,  agreed  to  defend  each  other 
against  any  power  that  should  attack  their  respective  states; 
and  the  contingency  of  each  party  was  settled  at  five  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated that  all  potentates  and  states,  that  might  be  desirous 
of  entering  into  the  league,  should  be  admitted ;  and  as  the 
confederates  acknowledged  they  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  pope  would  become  a  party,  they  declared  him  principal 
and  chief  of  the  league.  Such  were  the  avowed  and  osten- 
sible objects  of  this  alliance ;  but,  by  a  separate  article,^  it 
vas  further  agreed,  that  endeavours  should  be  used  for  dis« 
engaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons  as  were  in  alliance  with 
France,  from  the  interests  of  that  crown ;  and  it  was  also 
settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies  should  pay  towards 
the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed  among  the  Swiss, 
as  wdl  to  the  public  as  to  private  persons.**  The  conse- 
qnences  which  Leo  expected  from  this  formidable  combi- 
nation were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or 
duplicity  of  the  emperor  elect ;  who  at  the  same  instant 
that  he  was  negotiating  the  treaty  of  London,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  becoming  a  party 
to  that  of  Noyon,  which  was  intended  as  a  definitive  arrange- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Italy.     In  consequence  of  this  treaty 

"  This  treaty  is  giTen  by  Liinig,  Codex  Ital.  Diplomat,  vol.  L  p.  149.  Rymer, 
F«NleEi,  ToL  Ti  par.  L  p.  121.  Du  Mont,  Coips  Diplomat,  tom.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  240 ; 
^  fide  Sapplem.  an  Corpft  Diplomats  tom.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  40,  where  this  treaty  is 
BOR  correctly  given,  from  an  ancient  copy,  apparently  written  at  the  time  of  its 


**  Sapplem.  an  Corps  Diplomat,  tom.  iii.  par.  i.  p.  47. 

**  Tbe  proportions  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain  were  fixed  at  fifteen 
tboofiud  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximilian  was  to  discharge  the  stipulations 
^Ttadj  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Swiss  in  this  respect.  Supp.  au  Corps 
I>ipWmat,  yi.  tup. 
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the  city  of  Verona  was  again  surrendered  to  the  Vene- 
tians. A  further  agreement  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor  elect, 
which  terminated  for  a  time  the  other  objects  of  their 
dispute.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  in  the 
same  year,  Francis  I.  concluded  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Fribourg  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  perpetual  alliance,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
the  close  connexion  that  has  since  subsisted  between  the  two 
coimtries/^  By  these  alliances  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
guaranteed  by  its  most  powerful  sovereigns ;  and  Leo  was 
compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator  of  that  tranquiUity 
which  he  had  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the 

ponti£f  to  conclude  that  he  was  averse  to  the 
^SStoSp^!  repose  of  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  there  was, 
SfJiIdflSS^.  perhaps,  no  object  that  he  had  more  at  heart ;  but 

this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
the  northern  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held 
by  two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or 
whose  closer  alliance  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest. 
This,  therefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see 
effected;  and  if  he  did  not  manifest  his  open  disappro- 
bation, it  was  only  because  he  was  for  the  present  precluded 
from  all  means  of  interrupting  it  with  any  hopes  of  success. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  this  respect  he  manifested  a 
regard  for  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and  a  degree  of 
political  sagacity  which  does  credit  to  his  discernment ; 
subsequent  events  having  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that 
the  apprehensions  of  the  pontiff  for  the  safety  and  repose 
of  Italy  were  too  weU  founded ;  that  country  having,  soon 
after  Ins  death,  exhibited  scenes  of  contention  and  of  car- 
nage between  the  rival  monarchs  of  France  and  of  Spain, 
yet  more  horrible  than  any  that  had  before  occurred ;  and 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  having  become  the  prey  of  a  horde 
of  Christian  barbarians,  who  sacked  it,  with  circumstances 

3^  Marat.  Annali   dltal.  vol.  z.    p.  130.     Ligue  de  Camb.  \h.  y.  vol.  iL 
p.  661. 
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of  ferocious  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  mankind.^ 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifi- 
cation was  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  The  exiled 
the  Italian  Condottieri;  who,  being  now  out  of  ^^ll^^'SS- 
employment,  were  ready  to  engage  in  any  enter-  "M7."iEt42. 
prise  which  might  afford  them  emolument  or  ^*'°'-^ 
support.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino  had  begun  to  collect  a  miUtary 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  recovery  of 
his  dominions."  In  the  month  of  January,  1517,  he 
assembled  his  troops,  which  then  amounted  to  five  thou- 
sand Spanish  infantry,  most  of  whom  had  been  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Verona,  three  thousand  Italian  stipen- 
diaries, and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  commanded  by  Federigo 
Gonzago,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  who  avowed  a  mortal  enmity  to 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  on  account  of  a  personal  afiont  which 
he  had  received  from  him.  With  this  army  the  exiled  duke 
b^an  his  march ;  having,  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  in  which  he 
declares  himself  a  faithful  and  obedient  son  of  the  church  ; 
complains  of  the  unexampled  severity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued 
with  all  the  violence  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  that  his 
Ufe  had  been  firequently  attempted,  both  by  poison  and  by 
force ;  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturbing  the  stat^ 
of  Uie  church  further  than  might  be  necessary  to  the  reco- 
very of  his  just  rights."  He  then  took  the  route  of 
Romagna,  and  arriving  at  Cesena,  passed  the  river  Savio 
under  the  walls  of  that  place,  without  intemiption  from 
Lcvenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  with  a  considerable 
force  within  the  city.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements  anti- 
cipated the  vigilance  of  the  papal  commanders.     A  few 

**  A  ffioodnet  aoconnt  of  these  shocking  transactions  may  be  found  in  Bobert- 
wo's  Hialoiy  of  Charles  V.,  book  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

**  ManL  Annali  d'ltal.  Yol.  x.  p.  131.  Leoni,  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  duca 
tfTrbiBO,  lib.  U.  p.  198. 

^  This  letter,  which  is  well  written,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of 
the  duke,  has  been  preserved  by  Leoni,  Vita  di  Francesco  Maria  duca  d' Urbino, 
Yea.  10O& 
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fortresses  of  little  importance,  which  had  opposed  his  pro- 
gress, were  stormed,  and  the  garrisons  treated  with  great 
severity.  Arriving  in  his  own  dominions,  he  found  his 
capital  defended  only  by  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  was 
instantly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
duke,  without  a  single  engagement  of  any  importance, 
found  himself  as  suddenly  restored  to  his  authority  as  he 
had  been,  a  short  time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of  inex- 
pressible chagrin  to  the  pope,  not  only  on  ac- 
SS*SS?u  count  of  the  loss  of  a  territory  which  he  had 
S^hiT  considered  as  effectually  secured  to  his  family, 
but  as  it  indicated  a  hostUe  disposition  on  the 
part  of  those  sovereigns  whose  commanders  and  troops  had 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  this  account  he 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
monarch  on  the  conduct  of  Lautrec,  who  had  permitted 
Federigo  da  Bozzolo,  one  of  his  stipendiaries,  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  duke."  He  also  complained  to  the  empe- 
ror elect,  Maximihan,  and  to  the  young  monarch  of  Spain, 
that  their  troops  had  been  engaged  in  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  the  church,  which  he  strongly  insinuated  would 
not  have  been  done  without  their  privity  and  assent.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  these  remonstrances,  he  resorted  to 
his  pontifical  authority,  and  issued  his  briefs,  requiring  the 
assistance  of  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  against  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor,  who  had  not  only  opposed  himself  in  open 
arms  against  his  paramount  lord,  but  had  thrown  off  all 
reverence  to  the  holy  see.**  These  representations  were  not 
without  their  effect.  The  friendship  of  a  pontiff,  who  by 
his  talents  and  vigilance,  no  less  than  by  his  high  office, 
had  obtained  so  considerable  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  was,  without  long  hesitation,  preferred  to  the  dis- 
interested task  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  a  petty  sovereign, 
whose  conduct  had  on  several  occasions  undoubtedly  given 
just  cause  for  reprehension.     The  Spanish  king  not  only 

**  Guicciard.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 180. 

»•  On  thifl  occasion  Leo  wrote  in  a  particnlar  manner  to  Henry  VIII.,  repre- 
aenting  the  church  as  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  entreating 
his  immediate  and  effectual  assistance.   Vide  App.  No.  XLIX. 
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exculpated  himself  from  all  share  in  the  transaction,  but 
immeidiately  admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  also  directed  the  count  of  Potenza 
to  proceed  from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances  to  the  aid 
of  the  pope,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions, 
he  deprived  the  duke  of  Urbino  of  the  ducal  territory  of 
Sora,  which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  within  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Francis  L,  although  justly  suspicious 
of  the  intentions  of  the  pontiff,  sent  also  to  his  assistance  a 
body  of  three  hundred  lances ;  but  this  reinforcement  was 
accompanied  by  many  complaints  of  the  non-observance  by 
the  pope  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the  king 
at  Bologna.  The  unjustifiable  severity  exercised  by  Leo 
against  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  and  particularly  his 
cruelty,  in  depriving  both  the  dowager  duchess  and  the  wife 
of  the  reigning  diAe  of  the  revenues  appointed  for  their 
support,  had  also  been  warmly  animadverted  on  by  the 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  her  son,  and  resented  with 
commendable  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of  her  own  sex. 
Leo,  being  privately  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for  complaint, 
hesitated  whether  it  wodd  be  prudent  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance offered  to  him  by  the  king.  These  difiiculties  were 
not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  In  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his 
name,  and  the  assistance  of  ^  arms,  Francis  proposed  that 
a  new  confederation  should  be  entered  into  between  them, 
by  which  they  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the 
defence  of  each  other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance,  for 
that  purpose,  if  it  should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also 
included  as  auxiliaries  in  the  league^  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  was  expressly  recognised  as  duke  of  Urbino/^  The 
king  further  consented  to  assist  the  pope,  whenever  he  was 
required,  against  the  vassals  and  feudatories  of  the  church ; 

"  ThiB  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex  ItalieB  Diplomaticns  of 
Umig,  or  in  the  CoUections  of  Domont ;  yet,  as  it  is  stated  in  express  terms  by 
Oniedantini,  lib.  xilL  vol.  it  p.  132,  and  is  recognised  by  the  accurate  Muratori, 
Aiinali  dltaL  x.  132,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  concluded. 
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but  the  pontiff  engaged  by  a  separate  brief  not  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
On  this  occasion  Francis  again  insisted  with  great  earnest- 
ness on  the  restitution  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke 
of  Ferrara ;  but  the  pope  sought  to  evade  the  discussion, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  make 
such  a  request,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  con- 
test with  another  of  the  vassals  of  the  church.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  perseverance  of  the  king,  that  Leo  at  length 
consented,  by  a  written  engagement,  to  restore  those  places 
to  the  duke  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  seven  months ; 
a  promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  he 
never  intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  king ;  relying  on  the  change  of  circumstances 
which  might  arise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  him  in  the  breach  of  it.'* 

During  this   negotiation,    Leo   had  used  his  utmost 
efforts  to  increase  the  forces  under  the  com- 

The  duke  of  toy*  i  t  i,--! 

urbinochai-  mand  of  his  nephew,  Lorenzo;  which  soon 
SSSS.0  to"ijSl  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  fifteen 
gieoombat.  ]jujjjjj.gjj  Ught-horsc,  aud  eighteen  thousand 
infantry,  composed  of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
Gascons,  Germans,  Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,**  the 
immediate  command  of  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Lorenzo,  was  intrusted  to  Renzo  da  Ceri.  Of  this  force  a 
considerable  part  was  concentrated  at  Fesaro ;  but  at  the 
time  when  hostiUties  were  expected  to  commence,  a  herald 
arrived  at  Pesaro,  to  demand  a  safe  conduct  for  two  persons 
who  were  authorized  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  impart  a 
message  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  necessary  credentials 
were  accordingly  given,  when  Snares  di  Lione,  a  Spanish 
officer,  and  Oratio  Florida,  secretary  to  the  duke,  were 
introduced  in  a  pubhc  audience ;  but  instead  of  announcing 
any  proposition  of  submission  or  accommodation,  as  was 
probably  expected  from  them,  the  secretary  read  aloud  a 

'*  On  this  subject,  Muratori  bluntly  obsenres,  "  roBseryare  la  parola  non  fu  m&i 
contato  fra  le  virtii  di  questo  pontefioe."    Annali  d'  Ital.  x.  182. 

*'  Leonl,  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d' Urbino,  lib.  ii.  Ouicciardini  states  the 
amount  at  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  one  thousand  light-hone,  and  fifteen 
thousand  infantry.    Storia  dltal.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
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challenge  bom  the  duke,  addressed  to  Lorenzo ;  by  which 
he  proposed,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  the  calamities  of  a  protracted  warfare,  the  contending 
parties  should  terminate  the  cont^t  by  an  equal  number  of 
soldiers  on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at  the  choice  of 
Lorenzo ;  from  four,  to  four  thousand ;  concluding  with  an 
offer  to  Lorenzo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
decide  their  differences  by  single  combat/® 

The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message, 
which  he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  affiront,  was  to 
commit  the  bearers  of  it  to  prison/*  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, he  liberated  the  Spaniard ;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of 
the  duke  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined 
respecting  the  measures  and  intentions  of  his  master,  and 
particularly  as  to  the  persons  who  had  stimulated  and 
abetted  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  To  the  indeUble 
reproach  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use  of  torture  was 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  from  a 
person  who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction  of  a  safe 
conduct;  but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to  have 
served  only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
abeady  entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French 
monarch.^ 

The  opposing  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  duke 
beine  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adversa-  _    __. 
nes.    After  several  movements  and  partial  con- 
tests on  the  banks  of  the  river  Metro,  in  the  vicinity  of 

**  This  BinguUr  document  u  preserved  by  Leoni,  in  his  life  of  Fr.  Maria,  duke 
«f  Urbino,  and  may  be  found  in  App.  No.  L. 

^  Amxnirato  informs  us  that  Lorenio  offered  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  meet 
the  duke  in  single  combat,  prorided  he  would  first  restore  matters  to  their  former 
footing.  Ammir.  Ritratti  d'Uomini  illustri  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii. 
^105.  If  by  this  proposal  it  was  meant  that  the  duke  should  relinquish  to 
Lorenzo  the  sovereignty  of  Urbino  before  the  combat  took  place,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  duke  would  accede  to  it,  and  the  evasion  will  not  save  the  credit  of  the 
pspii  commander,  which,  however,  might  perhaps  be  defended  on  better  grounds. 

^  It  spears  from  Guicciardini,  that  the  Boman  casuists  pretended  that  the 
pisqMrt  was  void,  because  Florida  was  not  expressly  named  as  a  subject  of  the 
chiiith  and  secretary  of  the  duke ;  but  the  historian  justly  treats  this  as  a  mise- 
nWe  caviL  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  133.  The  secretary  did  not,  however, 
loae  his  life  on  this  occasion,  but  was  liberated  in  consequence  of  a  stipulation  for 
thai  pupose,  in  the  treaty  aft<erwards  concluded  between  the  contending  parties. 
Uoni,  Viu  di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  261. 
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Fossombrone,  in  which  the  celebrated  commander,  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  then  very  young,  gave  an  earnest  of 
those  military  talents  which  he  afterwards  more  fully  dis- 
played,*^ the  armies  arrived  within  a  mile  of  each  other  near 
Monte  Baroccio.  A  decisive  conflict  now  seemed  inevitable, 
but  Lorenzo  lost  a  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  his 
adversaries  to  an  engagement,  and  suffered  them  to  with- 
draw from  a  situation  of  acknowledged  danger,  into  a  place 
where  they  might  either  accept  or  decline  the  combat. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  arms,  the  duke  of  Urbino  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  for  creating  dissensions  among  his 
adversaries,  and  particularly  for  detaching  the  Gascons  from 
the  service  of  Lorenzo.  To  this  end  he  transmitted  to  their 
commanders  certain  letters,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
apartments  of  the  secretary  of  Lorenzo  at  Saltara,  which 
place  had  been  occupied  by  the  duke  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  papal  troops.  By  these  letters  it  appeared 
that  the  pope  had  complained  of  the  extravagant  expense  of 
supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  expressed  his  wishes  that 
they  would  return  to  France.  Hence  a  considerable  fer- 
ment arose  in  the  army,  which,  combining  with  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  situation,  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining 
provisions,  and  perhaps  the  reluctance  of  the  commanders  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  induced  them  to  change  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  retire,  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  force,  into 
the  Vicariato.  After  attacking  the  castle  of  S.  Costanza, 
which  was  carried  by  storm,  and  deUvered  up  to  be  plun- 

*'  He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  di  Pier-Francesco  do*  Medici,  by  Caterina  Sforza, 
the  heroine  of  her  age,  and  was  bom  at  Forli,  in  1498.  If  we  may  credit 
Ammirato,  he  manifested,  in  his  in&ncy,  a  most  savage  ferocity  of  disposition, 
which  could  only  be  g^tified  by  slaughtering  brute  animals,  and  insulting  and 
abusing  his  companions.  In  the  paroxysms  of  his  fury,  he  had  even  assassinated 
several  persons,  and  had  been  banished  from  Florence  before  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood. His  early  crimes  were,  however,  too  soon  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  his 
military  exploits ;  and  his  incredible  courage,  and  unbounded  generosity,  gained 
him  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  and  are  said  to  have  occasioned  great  appre- 
hensions to  Leo  X.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Bome  at  an  early  age,  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  attachment  by  continual  favours.  The  descendants  of  Qiovanni,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  for  two 
centuries.  Vide  Anmiirato,  Ritratti  d'Uomini  illustri  di  Casa  HedicL  Opusc 
vol.  iii.  p.  176.  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  vol.  ii.  p.  297,  4to  ed.  A  letter  from 
this  young  man  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  written  at  this  juncture,  when 
he  was  leaving  Florence  to  join  the  army  under  his  kinsman  Lorenzo,  is  yet  pre- 
served, and  is  now  first  published  in  Appendix,    No.  LI. 
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dered  by  the  Gascons,  the  papal  troops  encamped  before 
Mondolfo,  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  district.  Here  an 
event  occurred  which  had  nearly  pi-oved  fatal  to  one  of  the 
leaders.  On  planting  the  artillery  for  the  attack  of  the 
place,  it  appeared  that  the  engineers  of  the  papal  army, 
either  through  ignorance  or  negligence,  had  chosen  such  a 
station  as  exposed  the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison, 
in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  captains  and  several 
other  men  were  killed.  Exasperated  at  this  misconduct, 
Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  spot,  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  his  oflScers;  where,  after  having  with  great 
labour  and  perseverance  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  was,  when  retiring,  struck  by  a  ball  from  the 
garrison,  which  wounded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
and  not  only  rendered  him  incapable  for  some  time  of 
farther  exertion,  but  greatly  endangered  his  life.'" 

On  the  arrival  of  this  information  at  Rome,  Leo  instantly 
despatched  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  to  take  upon  him 
the  chief  command  of  the  papal  army.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  it  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder.  The  private  dis- 
putes and  personal  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  of  different 
nations  had  been  espoused  by  their  respective  commanders, 
and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  instead  of 
opposing  the  enemy,  had  armed  against  each  other ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  several  aftays  had  taken  place,  in  which 
some  of  the  parties  had  lost  their  lives.  The  first  measure 
adopted  by  the  papal  legate,  was  to  divide  the  troops  of 
each  nation  from  those  of  the  others,  and  to  order  them 
into  separate  cantonments.  This  task,  although  highly 
proper,  was  not  carried  into  effect  without  considerable  per- 
sonal danger  to  the  cardinal,  and  gave  such  dissatisfaction, 
that  several  considerable  bodies  of  troops  quitted  the  service 
of  the  pontiff,  and  repaired  to  the  standard  of  the  duke  of 

**  Amminto,  Ritratti  d'Uomini  illuBtri  di  CaAa  Medici,  in  Opuac  vol.  iii. 
p.  105.  Gaiociaid.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  Leoni,  in  his  Life  of  Fr.  Maria,  duke 
of  Crbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  230,  informs  us,  more  particularly,  that  Lorenzo  was  wounded 
by  a  Spuush  soldier,  named  Robles,  who  having  observed,  from  the  garrison,  that 
he  frequently  visited  the  artillery  without  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  his  safety, 
took  aim  at  his  head,  whilst  he  was  stooping  to  examine  a  cannon,  and  struck  him 
between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder ;  to  which  the  author  adds,  that  the  wound 
was  thoQi^t  so  dangerous,  that  Lorenzo  was  carried  to  Ancona,  with  little  hopes 
d  hla  pecorety. 
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Urbino.  If,  at  this  juncture,  the  duke  had  hastened  to  the 
attack  of  his  adversaries,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
obtained  an  easy  and  decisive  victory ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  intention  of  the  commanders  from  a  general  view  of 
the  contest,  it  seems  to  have  been  equally  the  policy  of  both 
these  rivals  to  decline  an  engagement,  and  rather  to  circum- 
vent each  other  by  deceit,  than  to  trust  to  the  open  decision 
of  arms.  Instead  of  opposing  his  enemies  in  the  field,  the 
duke  of  Urbino  marched  towards  Perugia,  leaving  his  own 
territories  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  his  adversaries.  Having 
obtained  the  surrender  of  tins  place  through  the  treachery 
or  cowardice  of  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  the  Florentine  com- 
mandant, he  began  to  threaten  the  states  of  Tuscany ;  but 
on  receiving  information  of  the  progress  of  the  papal  troops 
in  Urbino,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  hastened  to  the 
defence  of  his  capital.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
fortress  of  Pesaro,  he  again  returned  towards  the  Florentine 
state,  and  attempted  to  carry  by  storm  the  citadel  of  An- 
ghiari ;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  courage  of  the  garrison 
rather  than  by  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  withdrew  his 
troops  under  the  Appenines  between  Borgo  and  Castello, 
uncertain  what  course  he  should  next  pursue,  and  exhausted 
with  the  expense  of  a  contest,  which  by  one  great  effort  he 
might  have  terminated  both  to  his  honour  and  advantage. 

In  the  hopeless  situation  to  which  the  duke  was  reduced, 
_  ^  ^    ,     surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  subsist- 

The  duke  of-  ,  •^i-'^j.  j.     j»  i^    - 

urunoTMigns  cucc,  aud  apprcheusive  at  every  moment  of  bemo: 
betrayed  mto  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  con- 
sented, at  length,  to  listen  to  terms  of  acconunodation. 
The  negotiation  was,  however,  entered  into  on  his  part  under 
the  most  unfavourable  auspices.  The  sovereigns  of  Spain 
and  of  France  had  seen  with  mutual  jealousy  the  com- 
manders and  troops  of  each  other  employed  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  that  the 
continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger  the  possessions 
which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  pope  to  those  monarchs,  to  recall  their  subjects  from  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  were  also  urged  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted 
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without  giving  open  cause  of  offence,  and  Don  Ugo  de  Mon- 
cada,  viceroy  of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties.  His  efforts  to  this  effect  were 
seconded  by  those  of  the  French  commander  L'Escu,  and  as 
the  duke  appeared  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, orders  were  immediately  given  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  then  in  his  service,  to  quit  his  standard,  and 
to  repair  to  that  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  duke  was  required  to  relinquish  his 
dominions,  and  accept  from  the  pope  a  compensation  for  his 
claims;  but  although  he  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the 
former,  he  rejected  the  latter  with  becoming  spirit,  as  a 
measure  that  would  be  subversive  of  his  rights.  He  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  he  and  his  followers  should,  on  his 
relinquishing  his  territories  to  the  pope,  be  freed  from  all 
ecclesiastical  censures;  that  his  subjects  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  him ; 
that  the  dowager  duchess,  and  his  own  wife,  should  be 
aDowed  to  enjoy  their  possessions  in  the  state  of  Urbino, 
and  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture, 
arms,  and  personal  effects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly 
agreed,  there  should  be  included  the  celebrated  library 
collected  by  his  grandfather  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino. 
With  these  terms  the  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and 
the  duke  having  been  allowed  to  repair  to  Urbino  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  articles  agreed  to  in 
lus  favour,  there  assented  to  the  treaty .^^  On  the  same  day 
he  quitted  the  city  under  an  escort  of  French  cavalry,  and 
passing  through  Cento,  again  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  "  to  enjoy,"  says  his 
biographer  Leoni, ''  the  admiration  and  applause  of  mankind, 
and  the  reward  of  his  labours.     Thus,"  continues  the  same 

**  We  are  informed  by  Omcciardini,  that  on  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  being 
ndaeed  into  irritang,  the  duke  required  the  insertion  of  certain  words,  importing 
tlttt  the  Spaniards  had  conceded  the  dominions  of  Urbino  to  the  pope,  which  not 
bemg  aflgented  to,  the  duke  refused  to  affix  his  signature,  and  hastening  from  the 
plaee,  aooompanied  by  Federigo  da  Bozzolo  and  others  of  his  followers,  proceeded 
through  Bomagna  and  the  Bolognese  to  Mantua.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  15L  I  hare,  howerer,  preferred  the  authority  of  Leoni,  who  allows  that  the 
dnke  ■mentwl  to  the  treaty ;  nor,  indeed,  without  such  assent,  could  he  have  been 
entitled  to  the  advantages  for  which  he  had  stipulated.  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  duca 
dTriiiiio,lib.iLp.262. 
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writer,  "  did  Leo,  after  a  contest  of  eight  months,  terminate 
the  war  of  Urbino,  with  the  expense  of  a  million  of  crowns, 
which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had  only  purchased  for 
him  disgrace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his  states,  and  his 
commanders;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  obtained  by 
the  influence  of  his  authority/'  Without  wholly  agreeing 
with  this  author  in  his  commendations  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  exiled  duke,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
motives  of  the  pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as  culpable  as 
the  conduct  of  his  commanders  was  disgraceful ;  wliilst  the 
enormous  expenses  which  he  incurred  exhausted  his  trea- 
sury, and  induced  him  to  resort  to  those  measures  for 
replenishing  it  which  were  shortly  afterwards  productive  of 
such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urbino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was 
discovered  at  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
dS^SidiSlu  to  destroy  the  pope  by  poison  ;  and  if  the  name  of 
poiaonthepope.  ^.^j— ^j^  j^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  already  sufficiently  prosti- 
tuted, the  Christian  world  might  have  shuddered  to  hear 
that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were  found  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  college.  The  chief  instigator  of  this 
attempt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  the  brother  of 
Borghese  Petrucci,  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his 
authority  in  Siena,  and  expelled  from  that  place  by  the 
interference  of  the  pope.  This  total  subversion  of  the 
dignity  and  fortunes  of  his  family,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied with  the  confiscation  of  his  own  hereditary  revenues, 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  cardinal.  He  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this  transaction  as  in  itself 
highly  oppressive  and  unjust ;  but  when  he  compared  it 
with  the  services  rendered  by  his  father  Pandolfo  to  the 
family  of  the  Medici,  as  well  on  their  restoration  to  Florence 
as  on  other  important  occasions,  and  recollected  the  very 
active  part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest  of  the 
younger  cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  his  high  dignity, 
his  resentment  rose  to  such  a  degree  as  cotdd  not  be 
restrained  either  by  the  sense  of  guilt  or  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment.    In  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  anger  he  determined 
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to  assassinate  the  pope  with  his  own  hand ;  but  from  this 
he  was  deterred  by  the  diflSculty  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
rather  than  by  the  horror  of  such  a  crime,  or  the  scandal 
that  must  have  arisen  to  the  church  from  the  murder  of  a 
pope  by  the  hands  of  a  cardinai.^^  Changing,  therefore,  his 
means,  but  not  his  object,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  pope 
by  poison,  for  which  purpose  he  engaged,  as  the  partner 
ci  his  guilt,  Battista  da  Yercelli,  a  celebrated  practitioner 
of  surgery  at  Rome.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  was  agreed  upon.^'  During  the  absence  of 
the  surgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  on  account 
of  a  dangerous  and  painful  complaint,  with  which  he  had 
long  been  afflicted,  Battista  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
person  of  superior  skill ;  and  if  Leo  had  not,  by  a  fortunate 
delicacy,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants, 
refused  to  discover  his  complaint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  mingled  the  ingredients  of  poison  in  the 
medicaments  to  be  applied.  The  impatience  of  Petrucci 
could  not,  however,  brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  invo- 
Imitarily  burst  forth  in  complaints  against  the  ingratitude 
of  the  pontiff,  and  in  expressions  of  enmity  and  revenge. 
This  conduct  soon  attracted  notice,  and  Petrucci,  being 
aware  of  the  danger  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  impru- 
dence, thought  it  expedient  to  retire  for  a  short  time  from 
Rome.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his  project,  which 
he  had  communicated  to  his  secretary,  Antonio  Nino,  who 
was  to  accelerate  its  execution  in  his  absence,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters.^^ 
Some  of  these  being  intercepted,  sufficiently  disclosed  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  correspondence ;  and  Leo,  under  the 
pretext  of  consulting  with  Petrucci  on  the  arrangement  of 
his  jGunily  concerns,  required  his  presence  in  Rome.  Con* 
scions  of  his  guilt,  Petrucci  manifested  some  reluctance  in 
complying  with  this  request,  but  Leo  removed  his  appre- 
hensions by  granting  him  a  safe  conduct,  at  the  same  time 
undertaking,  by  his  solemn  promise  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 

**  Gniecttrd.  Ub.  xiU.  vol  ii.  p.  144. 

^  Pabnm.  ViU  Leon.  X.  p.  116.   Et  vide  Joyii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ir.  p.  76. 

^  Jofvi],  Vita  Leon  X.  lib.  ir.  pi  76.    Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  116. 
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sador,  not  to  violate  his  own  act.  Confiding  in  assurances 
so  solemnly  sanctioned,  Petrucci  instantly  repaired  to  Rome. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced,  in  company  with  the  car- 
dinal Bandinello  de'  Sauli,  into  the  chamber  of  the  pope, 
where  they  were  both  secured  by  the  guards,  and  conunitted 
prisoners  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.^^  Against  these  pro- 
ceedings the  Spanish  ambassador  loudly  remonstrated, 
asserting,  that  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for  the  safety  of 
Petrucci,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  engagement  of  his 
sovereign.*®  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments  to  justify 
his  conduct.  He  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instrument  of 
safe  conduct,  however  full  and  explicit,  could  be  allowed  to 
avail  a  person  who  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  unless  the  crime  was  therein  expressly 
mentioned.  He  contended  that  the  same  rule  was  apph- 
cable  to  the  crime  of  murder  by  poison ;  a  species  of  guilt 
abhorred  by  all  laws,  himian  and  divine.  By  evasions  of 
this  nature  the  pontiff  did  not  scruple  to  violate  that  good 
faith,  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  set 
an  example,  and  condescended  to  use  against  his  adversary 
the  same  treachery  which  had  been  employed  against  himself. 
The  measures  thus  adopted  Leo  communicated  by  oflScial 
letters  to  the  other  European  potentates,  well  knowing  that 
great  interest  would  be  made  by  the  cardinals  to  screen 
their  offending  brethren  from  a  punishment  which  would 
reflect  disgrace  on  the  whole  college." 
The  surgeon  Battista,  who  had  retired  to  Florence,  was 

soon  afterwards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome. 
Sf  (SSvilld.  Another  person  named  Pocointesta,  who  had  long 

served  the  family  of  Petrucci  in  a  military  capa- 
city, was  also  taken  into  custody ;  and  the  delinquents  were 
rigorously  examined  by  the  procurator  fiscal,  Mario  Perusco.** 
From  the  confessions  of  these  wretched  men,  the  guilt  of 

*•  19th  May,  1517.    Par.  de  Grass.  Diar.  inedit  ap.  Bib.  Pub.  Paiia.  p.  458. 

^  Guicciard.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

*>  The  letter  of  Leo  to  Henry  VIII.  on  this  occasion,  is  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LI  I. 

*«  Guicciard.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  Fabron^  Vita  Leon  X.  p.  116.  Count 
BoBsi,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  writers,  seems  to  think  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  cardinals  were  also  put  to  the  torture ;  but  of  this  there  exists  no 
evidence.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vL  p.  154.* 
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Petnicci  was  apparent,  and  there  was  also  great  reason  to 
suspect,  that  not  only  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  but  several 
other  members  of  the  college,  had  been  privy  to  his  designs. 
Leo,  therefore,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  cardinals  in 
full  consistory,  to  inform  them  of  the  reasons  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  confession  from  such  of 
them  as  he  suspected  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  for  this  assembly,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Leo  became 
80  greatly  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  ^JS^SiSrio. 
conspiracy  had  been  carried  among  the  cardinals, 
that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
determined,  however,  to  secure  the  person  of  Raffaello  Riario, 
cardinal  of  S.  Georgio,  who  since  the  time  of  the  memorable 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which  he  had  acted  a  principal, 
thoogh  perhaps  an  involuntary  part,  had  now  sat  in  the 
college  nearly  forly  years,  and  from  his  great  wealth  and 
splendid  manner  of  life,  was  considered  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  college.  The  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  of 
the  dismission  of  the  other  cardinals  from  the  consistory, 
are  minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontifi'  on  this 
tnring  occasion."  "  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the 
pope  sent  for  the  cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with 
him  about  an  hour.  As  we  were  surprised  at  this  long 
interview,"  savs  this  vigilant  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "  I 
looked  through  an  opening  of  the  door,  and  perceived  in  the 
chamber  of  the  pope  the  captain  of  the  palace,  and  two  of 
the  guards  under  arms.  I  was  apprehensive  of  some  un- 
towiffd  circumstance ;  but  I  remained  silent.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, the  cardinals  S.  Georgio  and  Famese  enter  the  pope's 
chamber  with  great  cheerfulness,  I  concluded  that  the  pope 
had  called  them  to  consult  vdth  him  respecting  a  promotion 
of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  entered,  than  the  pope, 
who  commonly  walked  very  deliberately  between  two  of  his 
chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tation,  and,  shutting  the  door,  left  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio 

**  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Boi,  torn.  ii.  p.  599.    Pftr.  1789. 
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with  the  guards.  Greatly  astonished  at  his  haste,  I  inquired 
from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked  whether  he  meant 
to  enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole.  We  arrayed  him 
with  the  stole.  He  was  pale  and  much  agitated.  He  then 
ordered  me,  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  usual,  to  send  all 
the  cardinals  from  the  consistory,  and  afterwards,  with  a 
still  louder  voice,  to  shut  up  the  consistorial  chamber.  I 
obeyed;  and  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  that  the  cardinal 
S.  Georgio  was  arrested.  The  other  attendants  and  myself 
then  began  to  form  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
proceedings ;  but  the  pope  soon  afterwards  explained  them 
himself,  by  informing  us  that  the  two  cardinals  in  prison 
had  declared  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  was  their  accom- 
pUce ;  that  they  had  agreed  to  poison  the  pope,  and  nomi- 
nate that  cardinal  as  his  successor.  We  could  scarcely 
beUeve  that  the  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio,  whose  prudence  and 
abiUties  were  so  well  known,  could  have  engaged  in  such  a 
plot ;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he  would  not  have 
made  his  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  this  accusation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to 
revenge  himself  for  former  injuries.  However  this  may  be, 
all  that  the  other  cardinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  should  remain 
under  arrest  at  the  palace.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was, 
however,  ordered  into  closer  custody." 

On  the  eighth  day  of  June  the  pope  again  assembled  the 
Several  other  ^^^iuals ;  aud  aftcr  bitterly  complaining  that  his 
cardinaif  con-   life  shotild  havc  been  so  cruellv  and  insidious!  v 

fes.  their  gttilC.  ^    j     /      4.^    u^       dv    1^   u      jr  •      j     / 

attempted,  by  those  who,  havmg  been  raised  to 
such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond  all  others 
to  defend  him ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the  kindness  and 
liberality  which  he  had  imiformly  shewn  to  every  individual 
of  the  sacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which  had  been 
imputed  to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  ungrateful 
a  return  ;**  he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  two  others  of 
Iheir  members  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and  called 
upon  the  guilty  to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  confession, 

V  Guicciard.  lib.  xlii.  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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threatening,  that  otherwise  he  would  immediately  order 
them  into  custody.  By  the  advice  of  three  of  the  cardinals, 
Remolini,  Accolti,  and  Famese/^  each  cardinal  was  called 
upon  to  answer,  on  oath,  the  interrogatory  whether  they 
were  guilly.  When  the  question  was  put  to  Francesco 
Soderini,  cardinal  of  Volterra,  he  denied  the  fact ;  but  upon 
further  admonition  he  fell  prostrate,  and  with  many  tears 
acknowledged  his  offence,  yielding  his  life  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  pontiff.  Leo  then  obsoired,  that  there  was  yet 
anotha:  concealed  traitor,  when  the  three  cardinals  before 
mentioned,  turning  to  Adrian  di  Ciometo,  cardinal  of  S. 
Crisogono,  advised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  himself. 
With  great  reluctance  he  too  confessed  his  guilt.  It  was 
then  determined  that  the  penitent  cardinals,  after  paying  a 
heavy  fine,  should  be  restored  to  favour.  This  fine  was 
settled  at  twenty-five  thousand  ducats  ;^  but  when  they  had 
raised  that  sum  by  joint  contributions,  Leo  insisted  that  it 
was  intended  they  should  each  pay  that  amount,  whereupon 
th^  availed  themselves  of  the  earUest  opportunity  to  effect 
their  escape  from  the  city.  The  cardinal  of  Volterra  retired 
to  Fondi,  where  he  remained  under  the  protection  of  Pros- 
pero  Golonna,  until  the  death  of  the  pontiff;"  but  what 
became  of  Adrian  is  wholly  unknown,  no  tidings  having 
been  received  of  him  after  his  fiight  from  Rome.** 

^  Fftlvraii.  YiU  Leon.  X.  p.  116. 

'*  Plur.  de  GnesU,  Diar.  inedii.  ap.  Bib.  Pub.  Paris.  Guicciard.  lib.  ziii. 
uL  iL  irp.  145, 146. 

*'  Guieciard.  lib.  xiiL  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

"  It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adrian  was  mnrdered  by  one  of  his  seryants, 
far  tKe  sake  of  the  gold  which  he  had  secreted  in  his  flight  "Constans  tamen 
opinio  est,  earn  insoto  in  interiorem  thoracem  aaro  oneratum,  comitis  fiunnli  per- 
idia  oppnmam ;  anroqne  surrepto,  cadaver  in  solitarium  aliquem  locum  abjectum 
oecsltan."  Valerian,  de  Literat.  Infelic.  lib.  i.  p.  17.  Adrian  was  an  accomplished 
laitn  Kholar,  as  appears  by  such  of  his  pieces  as  are  preserved  in  the  Carm.  Illustr. 
Poec  IlaL  torn.  v.  p.  897 :  et  vide,  chap,  vii  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 
be  was  the  pope's  collector  in  Bngland,  and  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king, 
▼ho  conferred  on  him  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  that  of  Bath.  Viae 
Bkml  HiaL  Begni  Henry  VII.  in  Op.  vol  iii.  p.  560.  "  Certi,''  says  that  eminent 
Mkthar,  "  vir  magnus  fuit  Adrianus,  et  multa  eruditione,  prudentia,  et  in  rebus 
dTililms  dexteritale,  preditus."  He  afterwards  relates  the  part  which  Adrian 
took  in  the  conspiracy  of  Petrucci,  and  attributes  it  to  an  ambitious  and  vain 
denre  of  obtaining  the  papacy ;  which  it  seems  had  been  promised  by  an  astro- 
loger to  a  onlinal  named  Adrian,  which  he  conceived  applied  only  to  himself; 
bat  which  was  intended  to  refer  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 
Chalks  v.,  and  socceawr  of  Leo  X.  A  few  months  after  the  cardinal  had 
~,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  benefices^  as  4>pears  by  a  letter 
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The  painful  task  of  punishing  the  authors  and  principal 
promoters  of  this  conspiracy  yet  remained,  and  seems  to 
have  aflFected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of 
the  cardinals  Petrucci  and  de'  Sauli  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained ;  yet  the  conduct  of  the  latter  excited  general  sur- 
prise ;  as  he  had  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  liberality  of  the  pontiff,  which  he  had  secured  by  the 
elegance  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  insomuch  as  to 
have  been  the  frequent  companion  of  the  pontiff  in  his 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.  It  was,  however,  con- 
jectured, that  the  prosperity  which  he  thus  enjoyed,  had 
only  served  to  excite  in  him  those  ambitious  expectations 
which  no  reasonable  kindness  could  gratify,  and  that  he 
resented  the  preference  shewn  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinal 
Giulio,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  episcopal  see  of  Mar- 
seilles.*' Ai\Tiatever  was  the  cause  of  his  animosity,  it  was 
sufficiently  apparent,  as  well  from  written  documents,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  machinations  of  Petrucci,  and  had  supplied  him 
with  money  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  During  his 
examination  he  is  said  to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contra- 
dicted himself,  and  given  evident  s3rmptoms  of  his  guilt ; 
whilst  Petrucci,  abnost  frantic  with  rage,  poured  out  his 
execrations  against  the  pontiff;**  but  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  conduct  of  persons  examined  under  the 
immediate  terrors  of  the  rack,  where  hardened  intrepidity 
may  be  mistaken  for  innocence,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
corporal  sufferings  for  the  struggling  of  conscious  guilt. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Leo  having  again  assembled  the 

cardinals,  addressed  them  in  a  long  and  pathetic 
S^^idinad'  oration,  in  which  he  intimated,  that  dthough 
Ttbilir  *"**    te  might  legally  and  properly  have  proceeded  to 

degrade  and  punish  the  guilty,  yet  he  had  deter- 
mined to  pardon  them.  The  cardinals  present  acknowledged 
his  clemency  towards  their  offending  brethren,  whereupon 

from  the  cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  to  Wolsey,  requesting  that  Heniy  VIII.  would 
signify  his  intentions  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  vacant  bishoprick. 
Vide  App.  No.  LIII. 

"  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  76.    Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  119. 
.   *•  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  119. 
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Leo  was  melted  into  tears.  He  then  went  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  mass,  after  which  his  dispositions  and  in- 
tentions seemed  to  be  astonishingly  changed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  convert  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  into  a  source  of  gain.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  June  he  proceeded  to  degrade  the  cardinals 
Petracci  and  de'  Sauli,  and  also  the  cardinal  Riario,  from 
their  dignities,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  goods  and 
ecclesiastical  preferments ;  after  which,  to  the  terror  and 
astonishment  of  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college,  he 
delivered  them  over  to  the  secular  power.  During  this 
meeting  of  the  consistory,  which  continued  thirteen  hours, 
great  dissensions  and  tumults  arose,  as  well  between  the 
pope  and  some  of  the  cardinals,  as  among  the  cardinals 
themselves,  of  whom  only  twelve  were  present,  being  all 
who  then  remained  in  the  city.  The  sentence  of  deprivation 
was  read  by  Pietro  Bembo.**  On  the  following  night 
Petnuxd  was  strangled  in  prison.^'  The  subordinate  instru- 
ments of  this  treachery,  Battista  da  Vercelli  and  Antonio 
Nino,  were  also  sentenced  to  death,  and  after  suffering 
excruciating  torments,  were  finally  strangled,  and  their 
bodies  quartered.^  The  life  of  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli  was 
spared  on  the  entreaty  of  Francesco  Cibo,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  pontiff;^  and  although  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated  on 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  making  an 
humble  submission,  which  the  pope  received  in  ^^SlJ^ 
a  most  ungracious  manner,  and  answered  by  a  ^"  «>«p*^ 
severe  remonstrance."  As  the  cardinal  died  in 
the  ensuing  year,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a 
slow  poison  administered  to  him  whilst  in  custody  by  the 

**  Pitf.  de  GruB.  Diar.  sp.  Fsbron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120. 

**  Goiociard.  lib.  ziiL  toI.  ii.  p.  146.  Another  author,  however,  relates,  that 
PHnicci  was  decapitated,  having  refused  to  confess  his  sins,  alleging,  that  if  he 
lost  his  body,  he  cared  nothing  about  his  soul.  Ex  relat.  Titii,  ap.  Fabron. 
LeoQ.  X.  in  adnot.  p.  285. 

*•  Jot.  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ir.  p.  78. 

**  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  the  cardi> 
aal  was  chiefly  indebted  for  tds  safety  to  the  interference  of  Francis  L,  who  repre- 
Kofted  him  to  the  pope  as  one  of  his  Genoese  subjects,  and  of  a  family  which  he 
highly  esteemed.    Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

^  hur.  de  Grus.  Diar.  inedik  ap.  Bib.  Pub.  Paris. 
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order  of  the  pontiff;^  an  accusation  which  has  no  founda- 
tion, but  in  the  horrible  frequency  with  which  crimes  of  this 
nature  were  then  resorted  to,  and  in  the  idea,  that  as  the 
pope  had  always  treated  the  cardinal  with  distinguished 
kindness,  he  could  not  forgive  the  injury  meditated  against 
him.  The  cardinal  of  S.  Geoi^o  experienced  greater  lenity; 
and  although  he  had  been  included  in  the  degree  of  depri- 
vation, was,  on  the  pa}rment  of  a  certain  sum,  and  without 
any  apology,  immediately  restored  to  all  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  except  the  power  of  voting  in  the  college ;  which 
incapacity  was  also  removed  before  the  expiration  of  a  year. 
On  the  reconciliation  between  them,  Leo  used  expressions 
of  particular  kindness  and  respect ;  solemnly  assuring  him, 
that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  committed  against 
him,  he  had  wholly  pardoned  and  obliterated  from  his 
mind.^^  Riario,  however,  either  humiliated  by  this  trans- 
action, or  not  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  pontiff,  soon 
afterwards  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so  long 
resided  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  respectabiUty,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his 
days  in  the  month  of  July,  1520. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college 
?^tS*1Snt.  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  supreme  pontiff, 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion  and  great  diversity 
of  opinion.";  The  motives  of  Petrucci  were  indeed  suffici- 
ently obvious,  and  his  guilt  was  universally  admitted ;  but 
the  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  cardinals,  who  were 
regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them  merely 
consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope  those 
expressions  of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered  in 
their  presence.*^    By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke 

••  Guicciard.  lib.  xiii.  vol.  iL  p.  146. 
.    *'  Par.  de  GniBs.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  lieon.  X.  p.  117.    The  lenity  experienced  by 
Kiario  at  different  periods  of  hig  life,  from  the  pontiff  and  his  father,  is  commemo- 
rated by  Angelo  Colocci,  Colocc.  Op.  Lat  p.  88. 

M  Yasari,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  transaction  in  his  own  manner, 
mentions  six  cardinfJs  as  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  having  erroneously  enu- 
merated S.  Qeoigio  and  Rafbello  Riario  as  different  persons.  Vide  Bagionam. 
p.  102. 

*'  This  cozgecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  several  dignified  eccleaiaKtics 
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of  Urbino,  who  had  already  attempted  by  his  letters  to 
intearest  the  college  of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  had  prevailed 
on  a  part  of  its  members  to  engage  in  this  hazardous 
attempt ;  whilst  others  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as 
merely  a  contrivance  of  the  pontiff  to  extort  large  sums  of 
mon^  from  the  richer  cardinals ;  but  to  the  last  supposi- 
tion the  confession  of  several  of  the  delinquents  in  open 
oonsistoiy  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Upon  strict  grounds  of 
positive  law  the  execution  of  Petrucci  may  perhaps  be  jus« 
tified ;  almost  all  countries  having  concurred  in  punisMng 
a  projected  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  actually  committed ; 
but  the  shameful  violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity, 
exemplified  in  the  execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments 
of  his  guilt,  can  never  be  sufficiently  execrated.  Are  such 
punishments  intended  as  a  retribution  for  the  crime? 
Justice  then  degenerates  into  revenge.  Are  they  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  others  from  like  offences  ?  Care  should 
then  be  taken  not  to  render  the  offenders  objects  of  com- 
pasdon,  and  to  prevent  that  re-action  of  opinion  which  loses 
the  guilt  of  the  criminal  in  the  cruelty  of  the  judge/^  Are 
th^  intended  to  correct  the  excesses  and  to  improve  the 
nuvals  of  a  people  P  How  can  this  be  effected  by  spectacles 
that  outrage  humanity,  and  which,  by  their  repetition,  steel 
the  heart  against  all  those  sentiments  by  winch  the  indi- 
vidual and  general  safety  of  mankind  are  secured,  much 
more  effectually  than  by  gibbets  and  halters,  racks  and 
chains." 

In  punishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
created  new  enemies  among  their  Mends  and  supporters, 

and  Bobkmen  it  Bome,  to  Heniy  VIII.  leqnestiiig  his  interfiBrenee  in  behalf  of 
tW  fmwllpal  Riario.  The  letter,  which  throws  considenble  light  on  this  trans- 
in  App.  No.  LIV. 


^  SaUwUi  OatiL  c^.  51 

J  in  a  long  note  on  ttus  paBsage^  Has  quoted  the  autbority  c 
fiegler,  of  Vienna, in  hia  "Hist  of  Clement  VII.**  (published  by  Schelhome,  in 


^>  Mr.  Henke,  in  a  long  note  on  this  paBsage^  has  quoted  the  authority  of  Jacob 


kk  "  AmoB&itai.  Hist  £ocl.  et  Liter."  yoL  ii.  p.  210,)  to  shew  that  Clement,  whilst 
known  aa  the  Cardinal  Qiulio  de*  Medici,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the 
levertticB  pnkctised  by  the  pope  in  the  course  of  this  aflhir;  for  the  purpose  of 
fcrwanling;  by  the  inin  of  so  many  of  the  cardinals,  his  own  avaricious  and 
aabtUooa  dengns ;  whilst  Leo,  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  permitted  such  unjust  and 
enel  jndgmenla  to  be  executed  in  his  name.     Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  316.* 
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whose  resentment  was  not  to  be  disregarded ;  nor  had  he 
observed  without  alarm  the  conduct  of  the  other  members 
of  the  college,  almost  all  of  whom  had  interested  themselves 
with  great  warmth  in  behalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He 
therefore  took  additional  precautions  for  his  safety,  and  was 
usually  surrounded  by  his  guards,  who  attended  him  even 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  service ;  not  to  protect  him 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  secure  the  chief  of  the 
Christian  church  against  the  more  dangerous  attempts  of 
the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  In  this  disgraceful 
and  melancholy  state  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  meditated, 
and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his  appre- 
Leo  «tes  in  ^^^s^^™"  ^^  ^"®  ^ay  hc  crcatcd  an  additional 
oDeS5*thirty-  number  of  thirty-one  cardinals."  Among  these 
one  car  .  ^^^  scveral  of  his  relations  and  friends,  some  of 
whom  had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of  prelacy ;  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisfaction  amongst 
the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  point  of 
talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons  now 
called  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  were 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed  that 
honour.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal 
of  the  order  of  Augustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  the  pontiff.  Of  the  elegance  of  his  taste 
he  had  in  his  youth  given  a  sufficient  specimen  in  his  poetical 
writings ;  but  his  riper  years  had  been  devoted  to  more 
serious  studies ;  and  Leo,  who  had  long  consulted  him  in 
matters  of  the  first  importance,  availed  himself  greatly  of 
his  advice  in  selecting  the  other  persons  on  whom  it  might 
be  proper  so  confer  this  high  dignity.  The  principal  of  the 
Domenicans,  Tomaso  de  Vio,  and  of  the  Franciscans,  Cris- 
toforo  NumaUo,  were  also  at  the  same  time  received  into 
the  college ;  and  although  this  might  be  attributed  to  the 
wish  of  the  pope  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  partiaUty  to  the 

73  26th  June,  1517. 
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Augostines,  by  the  choice  made  of  Egidio,  yet  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  men  whose  personal  merits  well 
entitled  them  to  this  distinction ;"  and  the  former  of  them, 
who  from  the  place  of  his  birth  was  denominated  the  cardi- 
nal of  Gaeta,  or  Cajetantis,  soon  afterwards  acted  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  religious  controversies  which  agitated  the 
Christian  world.  Another  distinguished  person  now  elected 
into  the  college,  was  Lorenzo  Campeggio  of  Bologna,  who 
had  already  served  the  pontiff  on  several  important  embas- 
sies, and  who  was  afterwards  appointed  legate  to  England, 
to  decide,  in  conjunction  with  Wolsey,  the  great  question 
of  divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Aragon ; 
where  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  the  epis- 
copal  see  of  Salisbury.'*  Among  those  whom  Leo  selected 
finom  his  personal  knowledge  of  their  virtues  and  their 
acquirements,  may  also  be  enumerated  Giovanni  Ficolomini, 
archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  relation  of  the  pontiffs,  Pius  11. 
and  Pius  III.;  Niccolo  Pandolfini  of  Florence;  Alessandro 
Cesarini^  bishop  of  Pistoja ;  Giovanni  Domenico  de'  Cupi, 
and  Andrea  deUa  YaUe,  both  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome ; 
and  Domenico  Jacobatio,  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise 
on  the  councils  of  the  church,  which  is  usually  annexed  to 
the  general  collection  of  those  proceedings.  Nor  did  Leo  on 
this  occasion  forget  his  own  relations,  many  of  whom  had 
long  anxiously  looked  up  to  him  for  preferment,  nor  those 
stedfast  friends,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life, 
he  had  been  so  highly  indebted.  Among  the  former  were 
Niccolo  Bidolfi,  Giovanni  Salviati,  and  Luigi  Rossi,  the  sons 
of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  of  whom  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves  as  men  of  superior  talents  and  munificent  patrons 
of  learning ;  but  the  last  of  these  was  the  particular  favourite 
of  the  pontiff,  having  been  educated  with  him  under  the 
same  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through  all  his  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal 
on  Ercole  Rangone,  of  Modena,  Leo  not  only  did  credit  to 
his  judgment,  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of 

•    »  Fabron.  Vita  Ldon.  X.  p.  121. 

'*  Arioato  denominates  him  the  ornament  and  honour  of  the  Boman  senaie ; 
and  EiiiinaB  has  addressed  to  him  seyeral  letters,  in  terms  of  great  respect. 
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that  young  nobleman,  but  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  gra- 
titude for  the  kindness  shewn  him  by  Bianca  Rangone,  the 
mother  of  Ercole,  when  he  was  hurried  by  the  French  as  a 
prisoner  through  Modena.  Nor  was  this  the  only  remune- 
ration which  that  lady  received  from  the  pontiff;  as  he  had 
already  provided  her  with  a  suitable  residence  in  Borne, 
and  assigned  to  her  use  extensive  gardens  near  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo.  From  a  like  grateful  sense  of  favours,  and  on 
account  of  long  attachments  to  his  interests,  Leo  is  sup- 
posed, on  this  occasion,  to  have  distinguished  Francesco 
Armellini  of  Perugia,  Sylvio  Passerini  of  Cortona,  Bonifazio 
Ferreri  of  Vercelli,  and  Francesco  de'  Conti,  and  Paullo 
Emilio  Cesio  of  Rome.  Nor  did  he  forget  Raffaello  Petrucci, 
whom  he  had  lately  established  as  chief  of  the  republic  at 
Siena,  and  on  whom  he  had  lavished  many  favours  which 
might  have  been  elsewhere  much  better  bestowed. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  splendour  and  celebrity 
to  this  extensive  nomination,  as  weU  as  to  gratify  the  more 
distant  states  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom  by  the  adop- 
tion of  their  relations,  or  more  illustrious  citizens,  into  the 
sacred  college,  Leo  selected  from  different  parts  of  Europe 
several  additional  members,  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
high  birth  or  acknowledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  he  conferred  this  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon ; 
of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  the  splendour  of  his  virtues 
would  have  rendered  him  illustrious,  had  he  been  of  the 
humblest  origin.  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  was  gratified 
by  the  adoption  into  the  college  of  his  son  Alfonso,  then 
only  seven  years  of  age;  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a 
restriction  that  he  should  not  assume  the  insignia  of  his 
rank  until  he  should  attain  his  fourteenth  year.  The  high 
reputation  acquired  by  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  and 
faithful  counsellor  of  Charles  of  Spain,  afterwards  emperor 
by  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  reconunended  him  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  notice  of  the  pontiff;  whom,  by  a  singular  con- 
currence of  favourable  circumstances,  he  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  in  the  apostolic  chair.  GuUelmo 
Raimondo  Vick,"  a  native  of  Valencia,  was  selected  fix)m 

'•  Fabron.  ViU  Leon.  X.  p.  125. 
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the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  families  of  Colohna  and  Orsini^ 
which  had  been  so  frequently  dignified  with  the  honours 
of  the  church,  received  the  highest  proof  of  the  pontifical 
fiivour  in  the  persons  of  Pompejo  Colonna  and  Eranciotto 
Orsino.  A  yet  more  decisive  partiality  was  shewn  to  the 
family  of  Trivulzio,  of  which  two  members,  Scaramuccio 
bishop  of  Como,  and  Agostino,  were  at  the  same  time 
received  into  the  college.  The  citizens  of  Venice  and  of 
Genoa  were  honoured  by  the  nomination  of  Francesco 
Pisani,  from  among  the  former,  and  of  Giovan-Battista 
Pallavidni,  from  the  latter.  For  similar  reasons,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Ferdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine  citizen,  was 
added  to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has  indeed 
informed  us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no  other 
motive  for  conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  payment 
of  a  lai^  sum  of  money  /*  and  if  we  consider  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war 
of  Urbino,  and  other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  this  information  is  well  founded. 

This  important  and  decisive  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the 
collie,  and  called  to  his  society  and  councils  his  ^J  r^^. 
confidential  friends  and  relatives,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  his  life,  and  of  the  celebrity  and  splendor  of  his  pont&cate. 
Until  this  period,  he  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  adverse 
undertakings  or  negotiations  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  sur- 
rounded with  persons  on  whom  he  could  place  no  well- 
founded  reUance ;  but  his  contests  with  foreign  powers  were 
now  terminated,  if  not  wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  least  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  him  that  relaxation  which  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed ;  whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domestic 
danger  were  removed,  or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence 

>*  Gmedard.  lib.  tuL  toI.  ii.  p.  140.  It  was  also  sapposed,  that  in  this  measnre 
Leo  aelgcted  the  friends  of  his  &mlly,  that  he  might  prepare  the  way  for  his 
^oosiii,  Ginlio  de*  Medici,  as  his  sncoessor  in  the  pontificate.  Vide  Jacob.  Ziegler, 
in  Historia  dementis  VII.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot  52.  In  his  series 
of  historical  pictures  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  Vasari  has 
iidndnoed  the  portraits  of  all  these  cardinals^  whom  he  has  also  described  in  his 
"  Bsgiooamenti,**  or  dialogue,  with  the  duke  Francesco  de'  Medici. 
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of  those  friends  whose  fidelity  he  had  before  experienced. 
In  the  gratification  of  his  natural  propensity  to  Uberality, 
and  in  the  aggrandizement  of  his  friends  and  favourites,  he 
found  an  additional  satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the 
respectability  and  honour  of  that  church,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief,  and  which  from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of 
magnificence  which  had  never  before  been  equalled.  The 
revenues  of  the  numerous  benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  preferments  bestowed  upon  each  of  the  cardi- 
nals and  great  dignitaries  of  the  church,  frequently  amounted 
to  a  princely  sum,  and  a  prelate  was  considered  as  compa- 
ratively poor,  whose  annual  income  did  not  amount  to  eight 
or  ten  thousand  ducats.  On  the  death  of  Sixtus  della  Rovere, 
the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,"  in  the  year  1517,  Leo  appointed 
his  cousin  GiuUo  de'  Medici  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see  ; 
which  office  alone  brought  him  the  annual  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  ducats.  Nor  was  it  only  from  within  the  limits 
of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  church  derived 
their  wealth  and  their  dignities.  All  Europe  was  then 
tributary  to  the  Roman  see ;  and  many  of  these  fortunate 
ecclesiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days  amidst  the  luxu- 
ries and  amusements  of  Rome,  supported  their  rank,  and 
suppUed  their  dissipation,  by  contributions  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  Christendom.  The  number  of  benefices  held  by 
an  individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  pontiff ; 
and  by  an  ubiquity,  which  although  abstractedly  impossible, 
has  been  found  actually  and  substantially  true,  the  same 
person  was  frequently  at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in 
Germany,  a  bishop  in  France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a 
prior  in  Poland  or  in  Spain,  and  a  cardinal  at  Rome. 

By  the  example  of  the  supreme  pontiff',  who  well  knew 
tec  X.  pro-  bow  to  uuitc  magnificcncc  with  taste,  the  chiefs 
^^^^  aiid  princes  of  the  Roman  church  emulated  each 
•ttbjeeu.  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces,  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of  their  entertain- 

f7  ^e  annual  income  of  this  debauched  ecclesiastic  amounted  to  upwards  of 
40,000  ducats,  idthough  Paris  de  Grassis  infonns  us  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  be  able  either  to  write  or  read ;  to  which  he  adds»  in  allusion  to  the  dLsflaae 
under  which  he  laboured,  "ab  umbilioo  ad  plantas  pedum  totum  perditus,  ut  nee 
stare  nee  incedere  posset."     Vide  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  53,  p.  287. 
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ments^and  the  number  and  respectability  of  their  attendants;'* 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth  and  influence  were 
frequently  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  every  department 
of  intellect.     Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new  cardinals, 
such  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  were  invited  by  the  pontiff 
to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those 
exquisite  productions  of  Raffaello  d'Urbino,  which  have  ever 
since  been  the  theme  of  universal  applause/*    The  Roman 
citizens,  who  partook  of  the  affluence  of  the  church,  in  a 
general  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  re-echoed 
the  praises  of  the  pontiff;  who  by  a  liberal  policy  abrogated 
the  monopohes  by  which  they  had  been  oppressed,  and 
allowed  all  kinds  of  merchandise  to  be  freely  imported  and 
exported  throughout  his  dominions.     Hence  the  city  of 
Rome  became  a  granary,  always  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  was  frequently  chosen  as  a  residence  by  mercantile 
men  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  contributed  by  their 
wealth  and  industry  to  the  general  prosperity.*®    Nor  was 
this  prosperity  less  promoted  by  the  security  which  the 
inhabitants  enjoyed  from  a  strict  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  it  having  been  a  maxim  with  the  pontiff,  not 
to  endanger  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  good,  by  an 
ill-timed  lenity  towards  the  guilty.     The  happiness  enjoyed 
by  the  Roman  people  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  life 
of  Leo  X.  forms  indeed  the  truest  glory  of  his  pontificate. 
That  they  were  sensible  of  this  happiness,  appears  not  only 
from  the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  regret  with  which 
the  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred  to,  by  those  who  sur- 
vived to  experience  the  calamities  of  subsequent  times,  but 
from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  inhabitants,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  it  by  a  statue  of  the  pontiff,  which  was 

^  lUi.  HercnlaniiB,  ap.  Fftbron.  Yita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  51,  p.  286. 

^  A  gfeat  Bionn  is  said  to  have  happened  on  this  day,  whicn  was  supposed  to 
portend  some  disaster  to  the  church.    Fabron.  Yita  Leon.  X.  adnot.  52,  p.  286. 

**  The  Inhabitants  of  Borne,  at  this  period,  are  enumerated  by  Jovius  at  85,000 
perBona,  including  strangers ;  but  after  the  dreadful  sackage  of  the  city,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  YIL,  and  the  other  calamities  which  that  place  ex- 
Mtieneed,  they  were  reduced,  at  the  time  Jovius  wrote,  to  32,000.  Jovii,  Yita 
Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 
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accordingly  executed  in  marble  by  Domenico  Amio,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Sansovini,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

opmco .  PKiHoiPi .  Lion .  z. 

XID  .  lOAir.  FOHT.  MAX. 

OB.RIBTITYTAX.BIBTAYRATAXQ. 

YKBEX  .  AYCTA .  8A0RA .  B0VA8Q. 

ABTB8  .  AD60IT06  .  PATBI8. 

8YBLATUX.YI0TIOAL.DATYXQ. 

OONGIAUYX  .  8 .  P .  Q .  B .  P. 


Medal  (iT  LcoX. 
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iBtaTTiew  between  Luther  and  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

1517—1618. 

L^  X.  dissolves  the  council  of  the  Laieran — Commencement  of  the  Reformation— 
The  earlier  promoters  ofliteraiure  arraign  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy — Dante— 
Petrarea — Boctacdo  and  others  expose  the  clergy  to  ridicule — Accusations 
apainsi  the  dergy  justly  founded — Attempts  made  to  restrain  the  freedom  ofpuh- 
kcatiom — Effects  of  the  revived  ofdassical  literature  on  the  established  religion — 
Amdof  the  siudy  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — Restraints  imposed  by  the  cliurch 
on  phUosophiecu  studies — General  spirit  of  inquiry^- Promulgation  of  indul- 
gemees — Impolicy  of  this  measure — Luther  opposes  the  sate  of  indulgences — 
They  are  amended  by  Tetzel^-By  Eccius — And  by  Prierio—Leo  inclines  to 
temperate  measures — The  emperor  Maximilian  caUs  on  the  pope  to  interfere — 
Leo  dtes  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome — Luther  obtains  a  hearing  in  Oermany — 
He  repairs  to  Augsburg — Interview  between  Luther  and  the  cardinal  of  Oa^ta— 
Luther  appeals  to  Leo  X. — Papal  decree  a^^ainst  the  opinions  of  Luther — He 
appeals  from  Leo,  X.  to  a  general  council — Two  circumstances  which  con- 
trAuted  to  the  success  of  Luther — I.  He  combines  his  cause  wUh  that  of  the  pro- 
moters of  learning, — 11.  He  offers  to  submit  his  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason 
9Md  scripture. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  which  commenced  under  the 

pontificate  of  Julius  11.,  having  now  sat  for  nearly 

five  years,   approached  the  termination   of  its   thecouSdlo'f 

labours.   Were  we  to  insinuate  that  the  motive  of  i5l7.*^t^*2. 

Julius  in  convoking  this  assembly,  was  that  it 

might  operate  as  his  justification,  in  refusing  to  submit  to 

the  adverse  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  we  might  incur 

the  imputation,  although  we  should  now  escape  the  penalties 

VOL.  II.  H 
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of  heresy.  It  may,  however,  with  confidence  be  asserted, 
that  this  council  was  chiefly  intended  to  counteract  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conciliabtdum^  and  in  this  respect  its 
triumph  was  complete;  the  cardinal  Carvajal,  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  refractory  ecclesiastics,  having  not  only 
made  his  submission  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  council  of 
Lateran,  but  having  accepted  the  humiliating  honour  of  per- 
forming divine  service  on  its  final  dissolution,  which  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  solemn  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all 
persons  who  should  presume  to  comment  upon,  or  in- 
terpret its  transactions,  without  the  special  license  of  the 
holy  see.* 

The  peace  of  the  chiurch  thus  restored,  by  the  labours  of 
Commence  ^^^  couucU,  was  uot,  howcvcr,  destined  to  remain 
men"fASRe-  loug  uudisturbcd.  Scarcely  had  the  assembly 
**"*  °°'  separated,  before  the  new  opinions  and  refractoiy 
conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order, 
at  Wittemberg,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
led  the  way  to  that  schism,  which  has  now  for  nearly  three 
centuries-  divided  the  Christian  world,  and  introduced  new 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  persecution,  among  the 
professors  of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  incidcate 
universal  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  began  to 

be  emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the 

motCTB^ute-   first  indications  of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and 

Se^iironduct  presumptuous  manner  in  which  the  fathers  and 

•  "^  •^*  promoters  of  Hterature  penetrated  into  the  recesses, 
and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  voice  of  censure  had  hitherto 
been  effectually  suppressed;  and  their  transactions,  like  those 
of  the  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in  eternal  silence  for  want 

^^^     of  due  celebration.    The  hardy  genius  of  Dante 

"  '     shrunk  not,  however,  from  the  dangerous  task;  and 

after  having  met  with  pope  Anastasius  in  the  depths  of  hell, 

it  is  no  wonder  that  he  represents  the  church  as  sunk  under 

^  S.  S.  ConcU.  torn.  xiv.  p.  335. 
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the  weight  of  her  crimes,  and  polluted  with  mire  and  filth.* 
The  milder  spirit  of  Petrarca  appears  upon  this  ^^^ 
subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of  indig-  "^' 
nation.  In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal  court 
to  Babylon,  and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever,  as  a 
place  equaUy  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence 
of  miseiy  and  the  mother  of  error;  and  in  another  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  re- 
proach and  abhorrence  "which  his  native  language  could 
afford/  If  the  genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men 
secured  them  whilst  living  from  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical 
resentment,  the  increasing  celebrity  which  their  works 
aoqoired  elter  their  death,  gave  additional  weight  to  the 
opinions  which  they  had  so  freely  expressed.  Even  the 
populace,  under  the  sanction  of  such  authority,  began  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  to  doubt  of  that 
infallibility  which  had  before  been  as  willingly  conceded  as  it 
was  arrogantly  assumed. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to 
iHing  the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of 
the  celebrated  Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  cal-  J^STS^e* 
colated  to  expose  the  priesthood  to  ridicule  and  SSiSlT"  ***'*" 
contempt.      The  debaucheries  of  the  religious 
of  both  sexes,  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his  very 


ant  xi.  Y.  tL  &e, ;  also  the  whole  nineteenth  canto,  where  Dante 
finda  Kicholas  III.  (Oisini)  in  hell,  planted  with  his  heela  upwards,  waiting  till 
^*<<«^^^^  YIIL  arriyea,  who  is  to  take  his  place ;  and  who  is  to  be  again  relieved, 
ia  doe  time,  hj  Clement  Y.  **  Un  p<utor  genza  legge"  Count  Bossi,  like  a  fiiith- 
lai  mm.  of  the  church,  reminds  me  that  "  I  have  too  often  confounded  together  the 
danh  and  the  clergy ;  that  the  censures  and  inrectiyes  I  have  cited  are  merely 
poBonal,  and  affect  only  the  characters  of  individuals  in  the  highest  stations  of 
the  cfaanh,  and  not  the  church  itself.  That  it  is  possible  the  ministers  may  be 
vieioaa,  and  exposed  to  censure,  or  even  to  contempt,  without  derogating  from  the 
aaetity  of  religion,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  church.**  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi. 
p.  88.  My  reply  is,  that  as  the  visible  church  is  seen  only  in  its  ministers,  so  the 
briagiiig  of  these  into  contempt  has  generally  been  justly  thought  to  bring  the 
Bognan  duirch  iiMlf  into  contempt ;  and  on  this  idea  the  Protestant  writers  have 
a  endeavoured  to  maintain  charges  against  the  Koman  pontiflb,  without 
:  to  the  extenuations  or  exculpations  of  which  the  subject  in  some  cases 

*  Vide  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca^  beginning, 

"  Deir  empia  Babilonia  ond*  ^  fnggita, 

"  Fiamma  dal  ciel  sn  le  tue  treocie  piova," 
printed  in  some  editions  of  his  works.    Should  it  be  contended,  that  these  sonnets 
itiate  only  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  it  will  not  invalidate  the  purpose  for 
vhi^  they  are  here  cited. 

h2 
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popular  and  entertaining  work.  That  Boccaccio  was  the 
most  dangerous  adversary  of  the  papal  power,  cannot, 
indeed,  be  doubted.  What  we  violently  abhor,  we  may  still 
justly  dread;  but  that  which  we  have  learnt  to  despise 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded 
several  writers,  whose  works,  considered  in  other  points  of 
view,  are  of  little  importance ;  but  which,  as  contributing  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  Boman  power,  and  to  weaken  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
holy  see,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  race.  Such  are  the  *'  Facetiae  '*  of  Poggio,  and  the 
writings  of  Burchiello,  Pulci,  and  Franco.  To  some  of  these 
works  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing  gave  a  more  general 
circulation.  Of  the  '*  Facetiae,"  upwards  of  ten  editions  were 
printed  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
were  also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic ;  an  evident 
proof,  in  that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  the  work 
had  obtained  great  celebrity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  Christendom.* 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition 

to  the  Roman  see  were  not  sufficient  to  shew  the 
^"SSIuhS*  decided  hostility  which  already  subsisted  between 
foSStoT**'^    literature  and  superstition,  it  would  be  easy  to 

multiply  them  from  the  works  of  other  writers ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  animadversions,  or  the 
ridicule,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  could  have 
brought  the  priesthood  into  contempt,  if  its  members  had  not 
by  their  own  misconduct  aflEbrded  substantial  grounds  for 
such  imputations.  That  a  very  general  relaxation  not  only 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 

*  The  French  translator  has  increased  the  number  of  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  twenty,  for  which  he  has  been  reproved  by  Count  Bossi,  who  asserts, 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  the  ten  editions  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  On  Uie  contraiy,  Henke,  on  the  authority  of  Panzer, 
asserts,  that  there  were  above  twenty  editions  up  to  the  year  1500.  Oerm.  Ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  883.  The  latter  author  adds,  that  some  wits  in  England  composed 
satires  upon  the  clergy  still  earlier  than  in  Italy.  "  Towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  lived  Walther  Mapes  and  Nigel  Wireker,  whose  bitter  salliea  were 
learnt  by  heart.  The  "  Speculum  Stultorum  **  of  the  latter  was  printed  more  than  six 
times  up  to  the  year  1600.  But  Germany,  above  all,  in  the  last  five  years 
preceding  Uie  Reformation,  was  very  fruitful  in  compositions  of  this  kind.  Hem- 
merlin,  Mumer,  Brandt,  Kaisersperg,  and  ojthers,  were  fiivourite  and  much  read 
authors."    Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  8S3.» 
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the  dergy  had  taken  place,  is  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  search  beyond  the  records  of  the 
church  itself.  Even  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni 
Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Pico  of 
Mirandula,  delivered  an  oration  under  the  sanction  of  that 
assembly,  in  which  he  inveighed,  with  great  bitterness, 
against  tlie  avarice,  the  liixuiy,  the  ambition,  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  ecclesiastics  who  ought  to  have  supported 
the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  only  by  their  intrinsic  merit 
and  virtue,  but  by  the  regularity  and  decency  of  their 
deportment/  Yet  more  remarkable  are  the  acknowledg- 
ments contained  in  the  decree  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
same  coimcil,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  were  accustomed  not  only  to  live  in  a  state  of  public 
ODDcubinage,  but  even  to  derive  a  part  of  their  emoluments 
from  pomitting  to  others  a  conduct  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  themselves  indulged.^ 

The  dangerous  consequences  that  would  inevitably  result 
from  so  full  an  exposure  of  the  misconduct  and 
crimes  of  the  clergy  were  early  perceived.  But  t^tSS^^"" 
instead  of  applying  the  only  radical  and  effectual  SSSS?.'*'^''^ 
remedy  to  the  evil,  by  introducing  a  reformation 
in  their  morals  and  their  lives,  the  pontiffs  and  cardinals  of 
the  church  thought  it  more  expedient  to  endeavour  to  silence 
rei»oach  by  severe  denunciations  and  exemplaiy  punishment. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  regulations  were  esta- 
blished for  preventing  the  printing  of  any  work,  except  such 
as  was  previously  licensed  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  one,  imder  the  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication, should  dare  to  publish  any  new  work  without  the 
ai^robation  either  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  place, 
or  of  the  holy  inquisition ;  injunctions  which  clearly  de- 
monstratey  that  the  promulgation  of  such  works  was  sup- 

*  Th»  |»eoe  is  given  in  the  Fascic.  Remm  Expetend.  et  Fugiend.  torn.  L  p.  417. 

•  •'  Qoiji  reto  in  qnibnadam  regionibus  nonnulli  jarisdictionem  ecclesiasticam 
IttbflBtcBy  peeaniarioe  qnsestns  a  concubinariig  percipere  non  erubescunt,  patientes 
cot  in  tali  fceditate  aordescere,  sub  poena  maledictionis  aeternie  praecipimus,  ne 
ddaeqNi  gob  pacto,  compoBiiione,  aut  spe  alterius  qusestuB,  taJia  quovia  mode  tole- 
rail^  ant  diasimulenU*    S.  S.  ConciL  torn.  zi?.  p.  302. 
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posed  to  have  a  powerful  tendency  towards  alienating  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  Boman  see ;  although  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  the  coercive  measures  adopted  to 
prevent  their  dispersion,  did  not  increase  the  evil  which  they 
were  intended  to  correct. 

The  important  schism  which  occurred  at  this  period  was 

also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  pro- 
revividofuter..  motcd,  by  auothcr  circumstance  not  hitherto 
^uidiedxe-   explicitly  noticed.  With  the  restoration  of  ancient 

learning,  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world;  were  again  revived. 
In  almost  all  the  universities  and  pubUc  schools  of  Italy, 
the  studies  of  divinity  and  eccle^astical  jurisprudence  were 
rivalled  by,  or  intermixed  with,  the  acquirements  of  poetry 
and  classical  literature.  In  proportion  as  the  beauties  of 
style  displayed  by  the  authors  of  antiquity  began  to^be 
perceived,  the  Italian  scholars  rejected  as  barbarous  the 
Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  all  their  compositions 
attempted  to  emulate  those  elegances  which  tiiey  had 
learnt  to  admire.  The  abstruse  mysteries  and  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith  were  elucidated,  or  enveloped, 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  or  of  Virgil ;  and  even  the  divine 
persons  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were  identified 
with  the  divinities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
Father  was  denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optimus  Maadmus  ; 
the  Son,  Apollo,  or  iEsculapius;  and  the  Virgin,  Diana. 
Of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  extraordinary  practice 
was  carried,  a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  firom  the 
specimen  given  by  Erasmus  of  a  sermon  at  which  he  was 
himself  present,  and  which  was  preached  before  Julius  11. 
and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court.'  The  subject 
of  the  discourse  was  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
The  orator  commenced  with  an  eulogium  on  the  pope, 
whom  he  designated  as  Jove,  and  represented  as  vibrating 
in  his  omnipotent  right  hand  the  inevitable  lightning,  and 
regulating  the  concerns  of  the  universe  by  his  nod.  In 
adverting  to  the  death  of  Christ,  he  reminded  his  audience 
of  the  examples  of  the  Decii  and  of  Curtius,  who  for  the 

'  Eraami  Ciccroniantis,  p.  43.  Ed.  Toloae,  1620. 
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safety  of  their  country  devoted  themselves  to  the  infernal 
gods ;  nor  did  he  omit  to  mention  with  due  honour  Cecrops, 
Menaedus,  Iphigenia,  and  others  who  preferred  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  to  their  own  existence.  In  moving 
his  audience  to  compassionate  the  fate  of  the  great  Author 
of  their  religion,  he  reminded  them  that  the  ancients  had  im- 
mortalized  their  heroes  and  benefactors  by  erecting  statues 
to  their  memory,  or  decreeing  to  them  divine  honours ; 
whikt  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  had  treated  with 
every  d^ree  of  ignominy  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
finally  doomed  him  to  the  cross.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
then  compared  with  that  of  other  excellent  and  innocent 
men  who  had  suffered  for  the  public  benefit,  and  reminded 
the  orator  of  Socrates  and  of  Phocion,  who,  without  being 
guilty  of  any  crime,  were  compelled  to  perish  by  the  fatal 
draught ;  of  Epaminondas,  who,  after  all  his  glorious  deeds, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  as  a 
criminal ;  of  Sdpio,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  incalculable 
services  by  exile ;  and  of  Aristides,  who  was  compelled  to 
rehnqnish  his  country  because  he  had  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  just.**  When  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
public  preachers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that 
Pontano  Sanazzare,  and  other  distinguished  Latin  writers 
of  the  times,  should  have  admitted  throughout  all  their 
poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  profane,  a 
constant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world ; 
or  that  Marullus  should  have  written  a  series  of  hymns, 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to 
the  deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.^ 

The  unfavourable  effect  which  these  circumstances  must 
have  produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  popu-  And  of  the 
hoe,  as  on  the  great  scholars  and  dignified  eccle-  SitJ^Sc  p^uo- 
giastics  of  the  time,  may  readily  be  conceived ;  *^^^' 
but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Romish  reUgion 

•  KcMmi  Cioeroniiuius,  pp.  88 — 40. 

*  ***  Tfaia  tute  of  the  age  had  a  perceptible  influence,  e^en  upon  ihe  style  of  the 
oOeial  doeumento  which  Bembo  drew  up  for  Leo  X.  It  avoided  many  modem 
LaUn  expreaaionBy  which  are  become  usual  in  eoclesiastical  language,  and  em- 
ployed in  their  stead  others  of  genuine  Boman  diction,  which  referred  to  heathen 
itUgioqa  noUons  and  customs."    Henke,  Qerm.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  337/ 
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by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was,  perhaps,  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were,  at  this  period, 
embraced  by  many  persons  of  great  rank  and  learning  with 
pecuUar  earnestness.  Besides  the  various  systems  of  ethics, 
physics,  and  metaphysics,  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  they  also  contain  a 
system  of  theology,  differing,  as  may  be  expected,  in  many 
important  points  from  that  of  the  Romish  church.  As 
opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Trinity,  the  Platonists 
assert  the  notion  of  pure  theism,  expressly  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Instead  of  the  rewards  of 
heaven,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  human  soul  is 
represented  by  them  as  having  been  united  with  imperfect 
matter,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation ;  where,  by 
constant  struggling  to  rise  above  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is 
at  length  disengaged  fix)m  its  degrading  combination,  and 
restored  to  its  original  splendour.  Even  in  admitting  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of 
Plato  differ  greatly  from  the  received  opinions  of  the 
Christian  church.  With  the  former,  the  soul  is  a  portion 
of  the  Divinity  himself.  According  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  being,  the  object  of  punishment  or  reward. 
The  labours  of  Marsiho  Ficino,  of  Pico  of  Mirandula,  of  his 
nephew  6ian  Francesco,  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  and  others, 
had  contributed  to  diffuse  these  doctrines  among  the  learned 
and  polite ;  but  the  great  patron,  and  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  advocate  of  this  sect,  was  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the 
father  of  the  pontiff,  whose  writings  contain  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  refined  notions  of  the  Platonists,  and  whose 
pieces  on  retigious  subjects,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently  founded  on,  and  greatly 
illustrate,  the  principles  of  this  theology.*® 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modern  Platonists  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  men,  who  had  the 

^»  This  will  appear  from  the  admirable  Lavds,  or  Hymn,  of  Lorenxo  de* 
Medici,  given  in  the  Appendix.  Of  this  piece  a  translation  is  also  there  attempted ; 
which  is,  however,  very  inadequate  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  full  idea 
of  the  miyestic  grandeur  and  profound  piety  of  the  original.  Vide  Appendix, 
No.  LV. 
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discretion  not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  sect, 
thqr  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  considered  as  fa-  ,.  ^^^ 
Toorable  to  many  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  mi^bythe 
of  the  Christian  faitL  A  great  number  of  persons,  |^SS5ta- 
of  considerable  talents  and  learning,  became  the 
avowed  teachers  of  these  opinions,  and  the  inculcation  of 
them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of  education,  in  almost 
every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the  supreme  pontiff  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  to 
those  sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would  better 
have  become  his  dignity  and  his  character.  The  scepticism 
and  indifference  which  were  thus  introduced,  relaxed  in  a 
great  degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipUne,  and 
afforded  a  wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the  result  of 
which  was  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  danger,  however,  became  at  length  too  evident 
to  remain  unnoticed,  and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council 
of  Lateran,  held  under  Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a  solemn 
decree,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  that  different 
bodies  are  not  actuated  by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but 
that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  also  ordered, 
that  aU  persons  professing  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  should  explain  in  what  respects  the 
same  differed  from  the  established  faith,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  similar  subjects ;  and  should  endeavour  to 
inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  the  objections 
which  might  be  raised  against  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  In  the  same  session  it  was  also  decreed,  that  no 
person  intended  for  sacred  orders  should  devote  more  than 
five  years  to  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy ;  but,  that 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  should  diligently  apply  hhnself 
to  the  sciences  of  theology  and  ecclesiastiod  jurisprudence ;  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  thereby,  to  correct  the  errors 
which  he  might  have  imbibed  &om  his  former  pursuits.^^ 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  and  simi- 
lar precautions,  had  they  been  early  adopted  and  Generai«pirit 
vigilantly  enforced,  they  were  now  too  late.     A  «'^4"^- 

"  S.  8.  Concilia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  188. 
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general  spirit  of  inquiiy  and  dissatisfaction  had  already 
diffused  itself  throughout  all  Christendom ;  and  a  proper 
opportunity  alone  was  wanting  to  call  it  forth  and  direct 
it  to  some  certain  point.  With  the  causes  before  stated, 
as  having  contributed  to  excite  this  spirit,  and  which 
appear  not  to  have  been  observed,  or  sufficiently  insisted  on, 
by  former  writers,  many  others  undoubtedly  concurred. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  long  schism  of  the 
church  of  Rome  m  the  fourteenth  century,  the  misconduct 
of  Alexander  VL  and  of  Julius  II.,  the  usurpations  and 
encroachments  of  the  clergy  on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  the 
venality  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the 
general  progress  of  liberal  studies,  and  the  happy  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing."  It  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  without  some  powerful  predisposing  circumstances, 
the  efforts  of  an  obscure  individual  could  have  effected  so 
important  a  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  But  if 
Luther  did  not  contribute  all  the  materials  of  the  inuuense 
blaze  which  now  burst  forth,  he  certainly  applied  the  spark 
which  called  them  into  activity ;  nor  could  the  great  work 
of  reformation  have  been  intrusted  to  a  more  unconquerable 
spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dissension  has  been 

generally  attributed,  by  the  protestant  writers,  to 
^'tod^*^  the  misconduct  and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose 

unbounded  extravagance  in  the  gratification  of  his 
taste  for  luxury,  magnificence,  and  expense,  as  well  as  his 
liberality  in  promoting  works  of  genius  and  of  art,  had 
exhausted  the  pontifical  treasury,  and  induced  him  to  have 
recourse  to  new  methods  for  its  replenishment.  On  the 
contrary,  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  anxious  for 
the  honour  of  the  church,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  minister, 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Leo  had  much  more  com- 
mendable objects  in  view ;  and  that  the  real  motive  of  soli* 
citing  the  aid  of  the  Christian  world  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, was  for  the  purpose  avowed  in  the  brief  itself,  the 

1'  These  more  obyious  causes  of  the  Beformfttion  are  folly  enlarged  upon  by  Fn. 
Paolo  and  other  writere,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  "  History  of 
Charles  V."  book  u. 
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completion  of  the  immense  fabric  of  S.  Peter's,  begmi  on 
so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Julius  II.  That  this  was  an 
object  of  his  unremitting  attention  during  the  whole  of  his 
pontificate,  appears,  indeed,  from  authentic  documents ;  and 
the  astonishing  expenses  thus  incurred  had  certainly  contri- 
buted, with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to  increase  the 
necessity  for  further  supplies."  The  grant,  by  the  pontiff, 
of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences to  his  sister  Maddalena,  asserted  by  Guicciardini 
and  Fra.  Paolo,  as  it  would  have  convicted  the  pope  of  a 
direct  and  sacrilegious  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  examination  by  a 
Roman  prelate,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives, 
and  who  has  positively  asserted  the  falsity  of  this  pretended 
donation;  of  which  no  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the 
records  of  that  period."  That  there  was  any  degree  of 
novelty  in  the  method  adopted  by  Leo,  of  obtaining  a  tempo- 
rary aid  to  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  the  dispensation  of 
indulgences,  may  be  denied  with  still  greater  confidence ;  it 
being  certain,  that  these  measures  had  been  resorted  to  as 
early  as  the  year  1100,  when  Urban  II.  granted  a  plenaiy 
indulgence  and  remission  of  siqs  to  all  such  persons  as 
should  join  in  the  crusades,  to  liberate  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  firom  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Hence  it  became 
costomaiy  to  grant  them  also  to  such,  as  without  adven- 
turing in  their  own  persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for 
these  expeditions ;  and  from  this  origin,  the  transition  was 
easy  to  any  other  purpose  which  the  Roman  church  had  in 
view. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance 
exceed  the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is 

u  Haimlmrg.  Hist.  LatheraniBmi.  ap.  Seckendorf,  Commentar.  de  Lutherui- 
ioMu  lib.  L  eect.  y.  p.  11.  Ed.  Lipsiae,  1694,  fo. 

*^  Felice  Contelori,  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  this  subject,  cited  by  Palla- 
vidni,  latoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  M.  Ed.  Bom.  1664,  4to. 
Mr.  Henke  has  obeerred,  that  "  archives  were  not  likely  to  give  any  information 
rmpodtiag  the  fiict  so  positively  asserted  by  Guicciardini  and  Fra.  Paolo ;"  and  this 
he  bw  ibUowed  up  by  a  long  note,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  implicate  the  pon- 
tiff in  tliia  act  of  misapplication  of  the  property  of  the  church ;  but  as  his  opinion 
m  fMoided  tatber  on  circumstances  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and 
tke  tanesv  than  upon  any  additional  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  shall  not  engage  further 
m  tke  Mmle,  bat  refer  the  reader  to  the  passage  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iL  p.  341." 
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good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  provide 
against  the  enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the 
^iT^m  distribution  of  these  indulgences  was  likely  to  give 
rise;  and  that  his  commissaries,  Arcimboldo 
and  Tetasel,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Albert  of  Branden- 
burgh,  elector  of  Mentz,  were  intrusted  with  this  critical 
employ,  not  only  converted  it  to  their  own  emolument,  but 
by  employing  ignorant  monks  of  loose  lives  and  abandoned 
manners,  brought  the  dispensations  and  indulgences  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  church  itself  and  the  supreme  pontiff, 
into  discredit  and  disgrace.^^  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that 
if  the  measures  thus  adopted  by  Leo,  intrinsically  consi- 
dered, afford  no  very  serious  imputation  on  his  public  or 
private  character,  the  time  at  which  he  resorted  to  such  an 
expedient  is  no  additional  proof  of  that  prudence  and  that 
sagacity  which  all  parties  have  so  liberally  conceded  to  him. 
After  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  Leo  had 
himself  so  powerfully  contributed,  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  those  gross  pretensions  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
powers,  which  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  no  longer  hkely  to  be  tolerated.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  remarkable,  that  Luther  himself,  who  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines 
which  Leo  and  his  progenitors  had  introduced  and  encou- 
raged, and  that  he  publicly  supported  the  opinions  of  Plato 
as  opposed  to  those  of  Aristotle ;"  but  probably  Leo  did 

IS  <<  Pudet  referre/'  says  Fabroni,  speaking  of  Tetzel,  "qu»  ipse  et  dixit,  et 
fecit,  quasi  Legatus  e  celo  missus  fuisset  ad  quod  libet  piaculum  ezpiandum  at-que 
purgandum.**  Leonis  X.  Vita,  p.  182.  The  reformed  writers  accuse  Leo  X.  of 
having  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  his  rapacity  upon  this  occasion.  **  On  ne 
peut  pas  dire  que  Jules  II.  qu' Alexandre  VI.  ou  qu'aucun  autre  de  ses  predeces- 
seure  flit  all6  plus  loin  &  cet  6gaxd  ;  et  je  ne  sai  si  les  Qudteurs,  qui  sous  rinspee- 
tion  de  son  Nonce  furent  employes  au  recouvrement  des  d^niers,  n'offiuserent  pas, 
par  leur  exc^,  tons  les  desordres  de  ceux  qui  avoient  fidt  avant  eux  le  mfone 
metier."  Vide  Cha.  Cluds,  Lettres  historiques  sur  les  Jubil^  et  les  Indulgrauces, 
torn.  iii.  p.  707.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1751.  Hr.  Henke  has  cited  numerous  other 
instances  of  the  arrogance,  rapacity,  and  blasphemy  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates, 
on  the  authority  of  German  authors.  If  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
scandalous  and  abominable  nature  of  such  a  traffic  stands  in  need  of  fhrther  proof, 
he  may  find  it  abundantly  in  Mr.  Henke's  annotations  on  the  above  passage. 
Germ.  Ed.Tol.  ii.p.844. 

"  PalJav.  Concil.  di  Trento,  p.  69. 
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not  suspect,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  part  of  Saxony 
had  attained  a  degree  of  illumination,  which  he  considered 
as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of  eminence  and  learning  in  Italy. 
As  all  authority  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  is  founded 
merely  on  opinion,  regard  must  be  had  by  those  in  power 
to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times ;  a  want  of  due 
attention  to  this  important  maxim  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
scaffold,  and  overturned  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
I(»ig-established  fabric  of  the  Soman  church. 

'Hie  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,^'  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  preacher  in  the 
city  of  Wittemberg,  in  opposing  the  sale,  or,  as  it  th"  lieTC-* 
was  more  decently  called,  the  promulgation  of  **  ^"*** 
indulgences,  was  the  cautioning  his  hearers  against  the 
imposition  attempted  to  be  practised  on  their  credulity ;  in 
which  he  professes,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  he  should 
mcur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have  found  himself  warmly 
patronized  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  his  decretals  explicitly 
condemned  the  indecent  rapacity  of  the  collectors.  On  the 
same  subject  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Albert  of  Branden* 
bm^  elector  of  Mentz,"  apprizing  him  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences,  and 
requesting  his  interference  in  preventing  them.^^  These  re- 
monstrances were,  however,  disregarded ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  they  would  produce  on  the  elector  the  effect  intended,  as 
he  had  stipulated  with  the  pope,  that  he  should  retain  one- 
half  of  the  income  derived  from  indulgences  for  his  own  use; 
a  drcumstance  with  which  Luther  was  not  at  that  time 

*'  He  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  the  ooimty  of  Mansfeld,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
Kovonber,  1488.  His  name,  in  hiB  native  language,  was  LvUeVy  which  afforded 
iOBie  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  subject  for  the  follo¥ring  lines,  more 
remaikable  for  their  scurrility  than  their  wit : 

*'  Germanis  LfiUer  Scnrra  est,  est  Latro  Bohemis, 
£i^  quid  est  Lutter  f  scurra  latroque  simul." 
"  LoUtr  hM,  perhaps,  in  some  German  dialects  that  signification.    Our  hero  was 
properW  denominated  LUder,  Luder."— Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  847. 

>*  **  jgitor  cnm  anno  1617,  indulgentiso  in  his  regionibus  venderentur  (promul- 
ganntiir  volui  dioere)  turpissimo  quaestu,  ego  tum  eram  Concionator,  juvenis  (ut 
didtiir)  Doctor  Theologian,  et  coepi  dissuadere  populis,  et  eos  dehortari  ne  indul- 
gcatiarionim  clamoribus  anrem  preeberent,  habere  eos  meliora  quas  facerent,  et  in 
lis  eertos  mihi  videbar  me  habiturum  patronum  Papam,  cujus  fiducia  tum  fortiter 
■it^nr,  qui  in  suis  Decretis  clarissime  damnat  queestorum,  (ita  vocat  Indulgen- 
tiarios  pnedicatores)  immodestianL"  Lutheri,  preef.  ad  Op.  Lat.  torn.  i.  ed.  Jene, 
1612.  "  Ktcic  App.  No.  LVI. 
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acquainted.'®  Finding  these  measures  ineffectual,  he  pub- 
lished ninety-five  brief  propositions,  which  he  had  read  in  the 
great  church  at  Wittemberg,  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  in 
the  year  1517,"  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  shew,  that 
the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no  other  penalties  than  such 
as  he  hath  power  to  impose,**  and  that  every  truly  penitent 
Christian  is  released  from  his  offences  without  the  formality 
of  an  absolution.*^  Adverting  to  the  pretext  that  the  monies 
received  were  intended  for  the  puniose  of  erecting  and  com- 
pleting the  church  of  S.  Peter,  Luther  observdi  that  the 
pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  might,  if  he  chose,  finish 
it  himself ;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  sell  the  church  to 
succour  the  distresses  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
contribute,  than  to  erect  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge.*^  These  bold  opinions  were,  how- 
ever, rendered  less  offensive  by  the  form  m  which  they  were 
expressed,  as  subjects  of  doubt  rather  than  of  positive  asser- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  express  avowal  of  the  author,  that 
he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  submit  himself  and  his 
opinions  to  the  decision  of  the  holy  church ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  not  only  printed  and  dispersed  his  proposi- 
tions throughout  all  Germany,  but  continued  to  enforce  by 
his  preaching  the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed 
by  his  pen. 

No  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their 
Theyaredefend-  Way  to  Frauckfort,  thau  John  Tetzel,  the  Domi- 
edbyTeueL    nic^n   mouk  who  had  been  intrusted  by  the 

M  "  Kesciebam  tamen  cm'uB  nBibnB  oederet  pecunia,  sed  interim  libelluB  edebatur 
sub  inaignibuB  Magdeburgensis  Episcopi,  quo  quiestoribus  predicatio  ilia  deman- 
dabator." — Lutheri,  contra  Henricum  Ducem  Bransvioenfiem,  Apologia  ap.  Seck- 
end.    Comment,  lib.  L  sec  vii.  p.  15. 

*^  To  theae  propofiitions  he  gave  the  following  title :  **  Amour  bt  btudio  bluci- 
j>Ajn>M  YBBTtATis,  HaBC  Bubsciipta  Themata  disputabnntar  WittembeigsB,  Pneai- 
dente  B.  P.  Martino  Luthero,  Eremitano  Angustiniano,  Artium  et  Theologiie 
Magistro,  ejuBdem  ibidem  oidinario  Lectors.  Qoare  petit  ut  qui  non  poesunt 
verbis  prsBBenteB,  nobiBcum  diBceptare,  agant  id  Uteria  ab6(mte&  In  nomine 
Domini  noatri  Jeau  ChriBtL    Amen.    m.d.zvil" 

**  Prop.  5.  "  Papa  non  vult  nee  potest  ullas  poenaa  remittere,  prater  eaa  qnas 
arbitiio  vel  sno,  vel  canonnm,  impoBuit** 

*'  Prop.  87.  "  Quilibet  veruB  ChriBtianuB,  aive  vivuB,  sive  mortuua,  habet  parti- 
cipationem  omnium  bonomm  Christi  et  EccleBiao,  etiam  aine  literia  veniarom  a 
Deo  Bibi  datam." 

**  Prop.  86.  "  Cur  papa,  ciyuB  opes  hodie  sunt  opulentissimis  Craasia  craaaioics, 
non  de  buIb  pecuniis  magis,  quam  pauperum  fidelium,  struit  unam  tantummodo 
Basilicam  S.  Petri  V    Ei  vide  Prop.  pp.  50,  51. 
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elector  of  Mentz  as  his  prmcipal  agent  in  the  promul- 
gation of  indulgences,  and  who  then  executed  the  office  of 
inquisitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  counteract  their 
effects  ;  first,  by  publishing  a  set  of  counter  propositions  by 
way  of  reply,**  and  next,  by  burning  those  of  Luther  in 
public.  These  violent  proceedings  only  served  to  excite  an 
equal  degree  of  violence  in  the  friends  of  Luther  at  Wit- 
temberg,  who  having  collected  together  the  publication  of 
Tetzel,  conunitted  to  the  flames  eight  hundred  copies  in  the 
pabUc  square  of  that  city ;  a  circumstance  which  Luther 
had  the  moderation  to  regret,  and  which  he  asserts  occurred 
without  his  knowledge,  or  even  that  of  the  duke  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  place.** 

The  brief  animadversions  of  Johannes  Eccius,  vice-chan- 
ceDor  of  Ingoldstadt,  as  they  consisted  rather  of  ^  ^^^ 
reproaches  and  abuse  than  of  argument,  so  far  ^  ""' 
from  tending  to  convince  the  adherents  to  Luther  of  their 
error,  failed  even  in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  adver- 
saries ;  many  of  whom  have  acknowledged  that  they  were 
rather  calculated  to  increase,  than  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
th^  were  intended  to  prevent.  Another  opponent  to  Luther 
appeared  in  Silvestro  rrierio,  master  of  the  apo- 
stolic palace,  but  this  officer,  a  part  of  whose  duty  ^""^^^^"^ 
it  was  to  license  the  publication  of  books,  could  not  divest 
himself  of  his  professional  importance;  and,  instead  of 
answering  the  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
assert  that  they  were  heretical.*'  The  reply  of  Luther  to 
this  work  produced  another  publication  from  Prierio,  in 
which  he  incautiously  exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope 
above  both  the  councils  and  the  canons  of  the  church,  and 
affirmed  that  the  whole  force  of  the  sacred  writings  depended 
on  his  authority.  This  was  more  than  the  patience  of 
Lather  could  support.    In  a  short  address  to  his  readers, 

**  Sbtiiled  as  foUows :  "Qxro  tesetas  patbat,  Erbobxsqub  suppuMAimni,  Beddi- 
fiqne  imtione,  contra  Catholicam  yeritatem  objecta  Holyantur,  Frater  Johazmes 
Tetad,  ordinis  PnMUcatonim,  Sacne  Theologisa  Baccalaareug,  ac  hfereticn  prayi- 
talia  Inqniaitor,  sobsciipiaa  PositioDea  sasimebit  in  florentissimo  studio  Franck- 
fafrdenii,  da  Odenin.  Ad  landem  Dei,  pro  fidei  CatholicsB  defenaione,  obque 
ttacUe  Sedia  Apostolicsa  honorem." 

^  Maimb.  sec.  ziL  ap.  Seckend. ;  et  addiL  lib.  i.  sec  zii.  pp.  24,  25. 

'y  FaUandno,  Concil.  di  Trento.  cap.  6,  p.  65. 
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he  radely  asserts  that  the  book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  com- 
pound of  lies  and  blasphemies,  that  it  can  only  be  the  work 
of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  countenance 
such  doctrines,  Rome  must  be  the  seat  of  Antichrist.** 
These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  any 
great  apprehensions;  and,  'perhaps,  he  might 
temi^^atomea.  dcrivc  somc  amusemcnt  from  the  violence  of  the 
*"w*i*8.  ML  43.  contending  parties.  Nor  would  this  bring  upon 
him  the  charge  of  either  levity  or  inattention, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  he  had  hitherto  any 
serious  cause  of  alarm.  After  having  just  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  machinations  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  gave  himself  little  concern  at  the 
proceedings  of  Luther  in  Germany,  or  that  he  rejoiced  that 
the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  at  least  removed  to 
a  greater  distance.  "  We  may  now,"  said  he,  "  live  in 
quiet,  for  the  axe  is  taken  from  the  root,  and  applied  to  the 
branches.""  In  fact,  the  church  was  at  this  period  in  its 
greatest  credit  and  respectabiUty.  The  personal  character 
of  the  pontiff  stood  high  throughout  all  Europe.  He  was 
surrounded  at  home,  and  represented  abroad,  by  men  of 
the  greatest  eminence.  The  sovereigns  of  Christendom  vied 
with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedience  to  the  holy 
see ;  even  Luther  himself  had  written  to  the  pope  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  transmitting  to  him,  under  the  title 
of  Resolutiones,  a  full  explanation  of  his  propositions,  sub- 
mitting not  only  his  vmtings,  but  his  life  to  his  disposal, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded 
from  him  as  delivered  by  Christ  hunself.*®  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  was  it  possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  been 
endowed  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  than 
had  been  conferred  on  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee 
that  the  efforts  of  an  obscure  monk,  in  a  corner  of  Germany, 
would  effect  a  schism  in  the  hierarchy  which  would  detach 

*•  Luth.  Op.  vol  i.  p.  64,  b. 

'*  Segni,  Storie  Fior.  lib.  iv.  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  adnot.  55.  Bandello,  in  the  pre- 
fiM»  to  one  of  his  novels,  (Parte  iii.  Not.  25,)  informs  ub,  that  Leo  X.  was  blamed, 
because,  when  Silvestro  IVierio  pointed  out  to  him  the  heresies  in  the  works  of 
Martin  Luther,  he  coldly  observod,  tiuU  LttHher  was  a  nvm  of  talents,  and  that  thutie 
were  only  the  squaJbbles  o/monks, 

M  r»d6  App.  No.  LVIL 
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from  its  obedience  to  the  Roman  see  one-half  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  When,  however,  Leo  found  his  interference 
necessary,  his  first  impulse  was  rather  to  soothe  and  pacify 
Luther,  than  to  irritate  him  by  severity  to  further  acts  of 
disobedience ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  to  John  Staupitz, 
ricar-general  of  the  Augustines,  directing  him  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  his  refractory  brother  by  admonitory  letters, 
written  by  some  persons  of  integrity  and  good  sense,  which 
he  did  not  doubt  would  soon  extinguish  the  newly-kindled 
flame.  The  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Luther  by  the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  how- 
ever, counteracted  by  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the 
interested  zealots  who  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  church ;  and  who  also,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  more 
jodidoos  writers,  by  prematurely  representing  Luther  as  a 
heretic,  forced  him  at  length  to  become  one."  The  scho- 
lastic disputations,  or  dogmatic  assertions  of  Tetzel,  Eccius, 
and  Prierio,  were  ill  calculated  to  oppose  the  strong  reason- 
ings on  which  Luther  relied  in  his  dissent ;  but  if  they  did 
not  discredit  his  doctrines  by  their  arguments,  they  exas- 
perated his  temper  by  their  abuse,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  defending  victoriously  the 
ground  which  he  had  already  assumed,  but,  carrying  the  war 
into  the  precincts  of  his  adversaries,  began  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand  to  lay  waste  all  that  seemed  to  oppose  his  course. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  moderation  or  the 
negligence  of  the  pontiff,  who  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
causes  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  severity,  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  regard  these  proceedings  with  in- 
difference. The  effect  produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings 
of  Lather  had  ahready  excited  great  alarm  among  the  faithful 
adherents  to  the  church.  His  opinions  were  espoused  by 
many  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  learning,  ^^ 
and  several  persons  of  high  rank  had  manifested  Ma^^' 
a  partiality  to  his  cause.  Among  the  latter  was  pope  Winter. 
his  sovereign,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  a 

"  MUt.  Condi,  di  Trenia  p.  65.  Erasmnt  fikvoun  the  same  opinion,  when, 
ymklng  of  Latber,  he  lays,  "  Qni  nunc  bellando,  bellator  factus  est."— Epiit  lib. 
xxLcp.  TiL 

VOL.  II.  I 
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prince  of  great  personal  worth,  who  not  only  tolerated 
Luther  in  his  dominions,  but  was  strongly  disposed  to 
protect  him  against  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries.  These 
daring  innovations  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  diet  held  at  Augsbui^, 
in  the  year  1518,  inveighed  against  the  promoters  of  them, 
and  afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  requiring  his 
immediate  interference,  and  promising  to  give  a  full  eflFect 
throughout  his  dominions  to  all  such  measures  as  the  head 
of  the  church  should  think  proper  to  adopt."  Before  the 
arrival  of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  however,  by  the  means  of 
Girolamo  de  Genutiis,  auditor  of  the  chamber  and  bishop  of 
Ascula,  addressed  a  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him 

to  appear  at  Rome  within  the  space  of  sixty  days, 
thJi  tI>?ppSar  and  defend  himself  from  the  imputations  charged 

against  him  in  respect  of  his  doctrines.**  But 
after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of  his  duty  by  a 
secular  prince,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  resort  to  more 
efficacious  measures ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  sixty  days,  he  sent  instructions  to  Tomaso  de  Vie, 
cardinal  of  Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to  call 
Luther  personally  before  him,  and  in  case  he  should  persist 
in  his  heretical  opinions,  to  detain  him  until  he  should 
receive  further  orders  from  Rome  respecting  him.**  Of 
these  hasty  and  inconsistent  proceedings  Luther  complained 
with  apparent  justice ;  alleging,  that  instead  of  sixty  days, 
only  sixteen  had  intervened  between  the  date  of  the  moni- 
tory and  that  of  the  brief  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta ;  and 
that  he  had  not  even  had  notice  of  the  monitory  before  he 
was  thus  condemned.^     The  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta 

"  This  letter  is  dated  the  fifth  of  AuguBt,  1518.  Vide  App.  No.  LVIII. 
Pallavicini  (Storia  del  Cone,  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  66)  accuses  Fra.  Paolo  of 
having  intentionally  omitted  to  notice  this  letter,  which  he  considers  as  a  lefata- 
tion  of  the  common  notion  that  Leo  had  proceeded  against  Lnther  with  too  much 
haste  and  severity ;  but  iJthough  the  letter  is  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked in  a  narrative  of  these  transactions,  yet  it  certainly  appears  that  proceed- 
ings had  been  commenced  against  Luther  before  its  arrival  at  Rome,  and  that 
Maimburg  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  citation  of  Luther  was  issued  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  by  the  pope. — Maimb.  ap.  Seckendorff.  Comm.  de  Luthenmism. 
lib,  i.  sec.  xvi.  p.  41. 

3»  This  monitoiy  was  dated  the  seventh  of  August,  1518. 

»*  K«ie  App.  No.  LIX. 

a  «  —  Ultimo  et  omnium  suavissimum.     Breve  hoc  datum  eat  zxilL  August!. 
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was  accompanied  by  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  informing  him  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the 
cardinal  how  to  proceed  in  this  important  business ;  and 
exhorting  the  elector  to  submit  in  a  matter  of  an  eccle- 
siastical nature  to  the  suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  and  use 
his  endeavours,  if  required,  that  Luther  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him  to  be  sent  to  Rome ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him  that  if  Luther  was  found  innocent  he  should  return 
home  in  safety ;  and  that  the  pontiff  was  mercifully  inclined, 
and  would  not  refuse  his  pardon  to  a  sincere  penitent.^® 

Lather  now  found  himself  under  considerable  diflBculties. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontifical  authority  ^^^^^ 
he  had  not  yet  perhaps  fully  resolved;  and  the  ahe^ngin"* 
avowal  of  such  an  act  of  disobedience  would  '* 

infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  a  considerable  part 
of  his  friends,  who,  in  opposing  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
court,  had  not  yet  determined  on  a  total  separation  from 
the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the  man- 
date, and  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  master  of  the  pon- 
tifical palace,  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  controversy 
which  had  terminated  in  the  most  violent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and 
character,  or  to  his  being  prematurely  associated  to  the 
glorious  train  of  martyrs.*^  In  this  emergency  he  endea- 
voured to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  whilst  he  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  make  his  defence  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some 
part  of  Germany.  His  request  was  enforced  by  a  public 
letter  to  Leo  X.  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg,**  and 

Ego  watem  eitatns  et  monitns  fai  yIL  Augusti,  et  sic  intra  datmn  brevis  k  citationem 
eadirTenuii  16  diesL  Calculum  pone,  Lector,  et  invenies  Dominum  Hieronymum 
fpeeopom  Asculenscm,  vel  ante  mihi  insinuatam  Citationem,  aut  intra  decimum 
nextnin  diem  poet  insinuatam,  processiBBe  contra  me,  jadicaese,  damnasse,  declar- 
uee.  Si  nunc  qiueram,  ubi  tunc  sexaginta  iUi  dies  mihi  dati  in  citatione  mea, 
qui  inoepenuit  a  yii.  Auguati,  finiebantur  autem  circiter  vii.  Octobrisl  Est  iste 
■aoe  et  stjlns  Bomann  CuriaB,  ut  cadem  die  citent,  moneant,  accusent,  judicent, 
damneni,  declaront,  pnesertim  tanto  spatio  absentem  et  ignorantem  1  Quid  respon- 
deKont,  nisi  aeae  oblitos  et  elleboro  purgandos  fuisse,  quando  hoc  mendacium 
MdoTware  panbant." — Lath.  Op.  Lat.  torn.  i.  p.  161. 

a«    Vide  App.  No.  LX. 

"  The  persona  appointed  to  hear  him  were  his  avowed  adyersaries,  the  bishop 
«f  Aaenla  and  SilTeatro  Prierio.     Vide  Maimb.  ap.  SeckendL  sec.  xyi.  p.  41. 

»   riefe  App.  Ko.  LXL 

l2 
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by  the  earnest  application  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
cardinal  of  Gaeta ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  pope  dele- 
gated to  the  cardinal  full  authority  to  hear  the  defence  of 
Luther,  and,  on  his  retracting  his  errors  with  cordial  peni- 
tence, to  receive  him  again  into  the  unity  of  the  church.* 

Having  thus  obtained  his  purpose,  in  being  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  defending  his  doctrines  without 
A^"SS5r  ^  repairing  to  Rome,  Luther  undertook  his  journey 
to  Augsburg,  poor  and  on  foot,  if  we  are  hterally  to 
believe  his  own  narrative.*^  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  on 
this  expedition,  so  hazardous  to  himself,  and  so  important 
in  its  consequences  to  the  christian  world,  he  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  his  intimate  friend  Melancthon,  which  strongly 
marks  the  intrepidity  of  his  character.  *'I  know  nothing 
new  or  extraordinary  here,"  says  he,  "  except  that  I  am 
become  the  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  that  every  one  vnshes  to  see  the  man  who  is  to  be 
the  victim  of  such  a  conflagration.  You  will  act  your  part 
properly,  as  you  have  always  done ;  and  teach  the  youth 
intrusted  to  yom:  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be 
sacrificed,  if  it  should  so  please  God.  I  rather  choose  to 
perish,  and  what  is  more  afflicting,  to  be  for  ever  deprived 
even  of  your  society,  than  to  retract  what  I  have  already 
justly  asserted,  or  to  be  the  means  of  affording  the  stupid 
adversaries  of  all  hberal  studies  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose."*' 

After  his  arrival  at  Augsburg,**  whither  he  brought  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained 
three  days  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal, 
although  frequently  summoned  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

'•  PallaTicini,  Cone,  di  Trento,  lib.  L  cap.  be  p.  76. 

40  "  Veni  igitur,  pedester  et  pauper,  Augufltam,**  &c.  Luth.  in  pnet  Goimt 
Bossi  is  of  opinion,  tnat  **  if  Luther  went  to  Augsburg  on  foot,  it  was  for  hia  own 
pleasure,  or  to  give  icUU  to  his  cause ;  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  the 
situation  he  then  stood,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  and  under  the  protection 
of  his  sovereign,  he  could  have  wanted  the  means  of  travelling  in  such  manner  as 
he  chose.*'  What  the  motives  of  Luther  might  be  I  have  not  undertaken  to  dirine, 
but  the  words,  "pedester  et  pauper,"  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  and  my  quoting  them 
will  scarcely  justify  the  remark  of  the  annotator,  that  I  have  in  my  nrequent  cita- 
tions depended  too  much  on  the  narrative  and  representations  of  Luther.  Vide 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  120.» 

*»   Fide  App  No.  LXIL 

*'  On  the  12th  day  of  October,  151 8.— Maimb.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  xtL  p.  45. 
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This  he  did  by  the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  vrho 
entreated  him  not  to  hazard  a  meeting  until  he  should  be 
furnished  with  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor.  On  the 
third  day,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  cardinal  called 
upon  him,  and  requested  to  know  why  he  had  JJ^S^Luther 
not  yet  made  his  appearance ;  and  when  Luther  ^^o?g2S?.*" 
explained  the  reason,  adding  that  he  had  already 
applied  for  a  safe-conduct,  which  he  soon  hoped  to  receive, 
••  What  !*'  replied  the  messenger,  "  do  you  think  the  elector 
will  take  up  arms  in  your  defence  ?  "  Luther  replied,  "  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  it."  "  If  you  had  the  pope 
and  cardinals  in  your  power,"  said  the  messenger,  "  how 
would  you  treat  them?"  "I  would  shew  them,"  said 
Luther,  "  all  possible  honour  and  reverence."  The  Italian 
snapped  his  fingers  in  the  manner  of  his  country,  and  cried 
iem,  after  which  Luther  saw  no  more  of  him/^ 

The  safe-conduct  was  at  length  obtained,  and  was  formally 
communicated  by  the  imperial  senate  to  the  cardinal,  who, 
it  appears,  however,  had  been  consulted  by  the  emperor 
before  he  thought  proper  to  grant  it.  On  this  important 
interview  depended  the  event  of  the  Reformation.  The 
cardinal  was  a  man  of  talents  and  moderation,  and  was, 
most  probably,  really  desirous  of  restoring  to  the  obedience 
of  the  church,  one  who  had  distinguished  himself  no  less  by 
the  abilities  which  he  had  shewn  in  defending  his  cause, 
than. by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  opinions.  Hence, 
Luther,  on  his  first  visit,  was  received  not  only  with  kind- 
ness, but  almost  with  respect  by  the  cardinal,**  who  being 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  retract  his  erroneous  propositions,  and  should  in 
future  refrain  from  asserting  such  doctrines,  or  any  others, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  church.**  To  this 
Luther  replied,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  errors ;  and 
requested  to  be  informed  in  what  they  were  supposed  to 
consist.  It  might,  at  this  juncture,  have  occurred  to  the 
cardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  authority,  and 

**  These  incidents  are  minutely  related  by  Lather  himself  in  the  general  prefiicc 
to  h»  vorkfl. 

♦*  LuUieri  Op.  torn.  L  p.  164.  "  Ibid. 
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a  misconception  of  its  decisions,  there  is  a  veiy  evident 
distinction.  The  answer  of  Luther  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  appUcable  only  to  the  latter ;  and  the  cardinal 
might  have  been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an 
obedient  son  of  the  church,  although  he  had  mistaken  its 
precepts ;  an  error  which  he  might  have  left  to  his  own 
judgment,  or  to  the  futiu^  decisions  of  the  church  to  correct. 
By  this  conduct  the  great  point  of  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility would  have  been  secured ;  and  the  construction  of  the 
voluminous  and  contradictory  dogmas  of  scriptures,  and 
fathers,  and  coimcils,  and  popes,  would  have  been  referred 
to  future  decision,  in  which  the  church  might  have  availed 
itself  of  a  thousand  resources  to  retain  as  much  of  its  ancient 
influence  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  have  allowed. 
Incautiously,  however,  the  cardinal  construed  the  answer  of 
Luther,  not  into  a  submission  to  the  church,  but  into  a 
vindication  of  his  own  doctrines,  and  immediately  objected 
to  him  two  points  on  which  he  had  advanced  erroneous 
opinions.  The  first  of  these  was,  Tliat  the  spiritual  treasure 
of  the  churchy  which  it  distributed  in  indulgences^  did  not 
consist  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints,"^  The  second. 
That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament^  it  was 
requisite  to  have  an  absolute  faith  in  its  efficacy}^ 

What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion  ? 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  contro- 
versy, and  oppose  authority  to  authority  through  the  immense 
mass  of  all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ? 
And,  at  last,  who  was  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ? 
Or  what  could  prevent  either  of  the  parties  from  claiming 
the  honour  of  the  victory?"    The  legate  was  not,  however, 

*•  Lutheri  propos.  68.  *'  Ibid,  propoa.  7. 

«s  The  cardinal  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  "  That  one  drop  of 
the  blood  of  ChriBt  being  sufficient  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remain- 
ing part  that  waa  shed  in  the  garden,  and  upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to 
the  church,  and  might  be  distributed  by  indulgences  from  the  Boman  pontiff." 
Luther,  whilst  he  admitted  that  the  merits  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  salvation, 
denied  that  the  pope  held  them,  like  money  in  a  chest ;  but  allowed  that  he  had 
power  to  distribute  them  by  virttie  of  the  keys  of  S.  Peter!  On  the  second 
question  the  Roman  church  had  decided,  that  a  legal  obedience,  or  conformity  in 
receiving  the  sacrament,  when  combined  with  good  works,  is  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion ;  but  Luther  insisted,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  on  the 
degree  of  faith  with  which  they  were  received ;  an  opinion  which  the  cardinal 
treated  with  such  ridicule  as  to  raise  a  laugh  among  his  Italian  attendants  agunst 
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aware  of  his  error ;  but  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  church,  and  in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants 
or  decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  TJnigenitus^  Luther  an- 
swered him  with  such  full  knowledge,  both  of  the  tenor  of 
the  decree  and  the  commentaries  upon  it,  as  to  convince 
him  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  further  controversy. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  recover  the  ground  which  he 
had  Io6t ;  and,  with  a  condescending  smile,  told  Luther,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him, 
but  paternally  to  exhort  him  to  disavow  his  errors,  and 
submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  Luther  had 
now  felt  his  superiority,  and  was  less  inclined  to  comply 
with  this  request  than  before  the  interview  began.  Not 
choosing,  however,  and  perhaps  not  thinking  it  safe  to  avow 
an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested  further  time  to  deliberate, 
with  which  the  cardinal  having  complied,  he  took  his  leave. 
On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on 
the  cardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  de- 
liberations, made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  ulI^ox^***'* 
four  imperial  senators,  a  notary  and  witnesses, 
and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest  in  writing ;  in  which, 
after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  which  had  already  taken 
place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  advanced 
any  thing  against  the  holy  scriptures,  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  right  reas(»;  but  that  all 
which  he  has  said  is  catholic,  proper,  and  true.  Being, 
however,  a  man,  and  therefore  liable  to  error,  he  submits 
himself  to  the  church,  and  offers  himself  personally,  either 
there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  belief,  and 
to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may  be  made  against  it.^^ 

Lstber.  Lnth.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  164.  This  opinion,  of  the  necessity  oi faith  to  salTB- 
tioii,  vaa  erer  afterwaids  maintained  by  Luther  with  great  firmness ;  and  to  such 
a  length  did  he  carry  it,  "as  seemed,  though  perhaps  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
derogate  not  only  from  the  necessity  of  good  works,  but  even  from  their  obligation 
aad  importance.  He  would  not  allow  them  to  be  considered  cither  as  the  condi- 
lk0M,ar  the  means,  of  salvation,  nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it.''  Vkh 
lUtleaa,  note  on  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  His  disciple  Amsdorff 
vcat  atiU  further,  and  maintained,  OicU  good  toorks  were  an  impedunent  to  saha- 
Caon.  Modieim,  voL  ii.  p.  172.  Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  notion  of  faith 
and  worka,  by  saying, "  Bona  opera  non  faciunt  bonum  virum ;  sed  bonus  vir  facit 
bona  opera.  Mala  opera  non  fiiciunt  malum  virum;  sed  mains  vir  fiicit  mala 
opera.''— Seekend.  lib.  i  sec.  zxvii.  p.  100. 
*  FftUavicini,  Storia  del  Goncilio  di  Trento,  cap.  iz.  p.  79. 
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The  cardinal  again  adverted  to  the  objection  which  he  had 
first  made  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  Luther,  in  reply,  only 
referred  to  his  protest,  and  promised  to  give  a  further  ex- 
planation of  his  tenets  in  writing.  Accordingly  he  drew 
up  a  full  statement  of  his  opinions  on  the  points  objected  to 
him,  with  the  reason  on  which  they  were  founded,  which 
he  delivered  in  person  on  the  following  day  to  the  cardinal, 
who  affected  to  treat  it  as  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  ;*• 
although  he  told  him  that  he  should  send  it  to  Rome,  and 
still  persevered  in  requiring  an  imphcit  assent  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  prevaiUug  on  Luther  to  relax  in  his 
opposition,  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,**  and  Wen- 
ceslaus  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Luther  ;  by 
whose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs ;  and  promises  even  to  be  silent  in  future 
respecting  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries  were  also 
compelled  to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of 
him."  Conceiving,  however,  that  in  his  appearance  and 
conduct  at  Augsburg  he  had  now  shewn  a  degree  of  obe- 
dience sufficiently  dangerous,  he  determined  to  quit  the 
city.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  the  cardinal  in 
another  letter,  written  with  great  temper  and  moderation, 
and  which,  with  the  former,  may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards 
him,  he  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint."  Before  his 
departure,  he  prepared  an  appeal  from  Leo  X.  prejudiced 
and  misled,  to  Leo  X.  when  better  informed  on  the  subject ; 

'«  Thoae  who  are  inclined  to  enter  into  this  ample  discussion  of  the  dociriiial 
points  in  dispute,  between  Luther  and  the  cardinal,  may  consult  this  document  in 
the  works  of  Luther,  torn.  L  p.  165|  &c. 

*^  Staupitz  was  in  fact  a  warm  adherent  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  Pallavicini 
informs  us,  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  his  instigation  that  Luther  first 
opposed  himself  to  the  promulgation  of  indulgences  :  "  non  misurando  11  futuro 
giuoco  di  quella  mina  ch'  egli  accendeva."  Pallav.  Storia  del  Cone,  di  Trento.  lib  i. 
cap.  iz.  p.  82.  That  Pallavicini  was  not  mistaken  in  this  coiyecture  sufficient^ 
appears  oy  a  letter  from  Luther  to  Staupitz.    Vide  Lutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  64,  b. 

*»  This  letter,  dated  17th  October,  is  given  in  App.  No.  LXIIL 

"  Vidt  App.  No.  LXIV. 
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for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  he  excuses  himself 
in  his  last  letter  to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing  it  to  the 
hardships  of  his  situation  and  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He 
did  not,  however,  fail  to  give  directions,  that  after  his  depar- 
ture this  appeal  should  be  affixed  in  the  great  square  of  the 
city;  which  directions  were  punctually  compUed  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  shewn  to  the  cardinal  by 
the  abrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  the 
powers  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  by  excommuni- 
cating Luther  and  his  adherents;  but  contented  himself 
with  writing  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  expressing  his  disap- 
pointment in  the  conduct  of  Luther ;  and  requesting,  that 
if  he  still  persevered  in  his  opposition  to  the  church,  the 
elector  would  send  him  to  Rome,  or  at  least  banish  him 
from  his  dominions.'*  The  reply  of  the  elector,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  long  justificatory  epistle  from  Luther,  was 
temperate,  but  firm ;  and  whilst  he  expressed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  approve  of  any  erroneous  doctrines,  he  refused  to 
condemn  Luther  before  such  errors  were  proved." 

The  important  distinction,  which  seems  not  to  have 
occorred  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  was,  however, 
folly  perceived  at  Rome.  To  the  authority  of  the  aiJSnit  Sropi- 
chorch  Luther  had  professed  his  entire  submis-  '**''"***^^'' 
sion;  but  he  had  contended  that  this  authority,  rightly 
imderstood,  did  not  sanction  the  opinions  which  he  had 
opposed.  The  supreme  pontiff  could  not  enter  into  a 
theological  controversy  with  Luther  ]  but  he  could  declare 
the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  former 
decrees  of  the  church,  should  be  explained.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  adopting  the  decisive  measure  of  excommunicating 
the  refiractory  priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the 
test,  by  a  step  which,  if  he  beUeved  in  the  infallibihty  of  the 
church,  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his 
duty ;  and  if  not,  would  compel  him  to  desert  the  ground 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  as  an  obedient  member 
of  the  church.  He  therefore  published  a  bull,  which  bears 
date  the   ninth  day  of  November,  1518,   by  which   he 

**  As  this  letter  containB  the  cardinal^s  account  of  his  various  intemewa  with 
LAth«r,  it  ia  pren  in  App.  No.  LXV.  »»  Vide  App.  LXVI. 
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declared,  in  express  terms,  that  the  pope,  as  the  successor 
of  S.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  hath  an  indis- 
putable power  of  granting  indulgences,  which  will  avail  as 
well  the  living  as  the  dead  in  purgatory;  and  that  this  doc- 
trine is  necessary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  church/^  Luther  had  now  no  resource 
but  instant  submission  or  open  contumacy,  and  being  thus 
driven  to  extremes,  his  bold  genius  prompted  him  to  the 
latter.     Instead  of  repeating  his  former  professions,  he  now 

discovered  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  like  other  men, 
fiSm  Lw^^to  might  fall  into  error ;  and  he  appealed,  by  a  new 
a^nerdcoun-  instrumcut,  from  the  authority  of  Leo  X.  to  that 

of  a  general  council."  The  bare  mention  of  such 
a  council  is,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;"  but  the  important  events  which  occurred  at 
this  period,  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  fix)m  theological 
discussions  to  political  debates ;  and  Luther  was  suffered, 
without  any  great  interference  from  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
proceed  in  that  course  of  conduct  from  which  every  effort 
hitherto  made  to  det^  him  had  only  served  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  him  to  persevere. 

The  success  which  Luther  experienced  is  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  two  circumstances,  of  which  he  availed  himself 

»•  FtVfg  App.  No.  LXVII.  "  Fufe  App.  No.  LXVIII. 

**  Although  Luther,  in  his  second  appeal,  which  bears  date  the  28th  day  of 
November,  1518,  has  not  expressly  assigned,  as  a  reason  for  it,  the  papal  ball  of 
the  9th  day  of  the  same  month ;  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  sufficiently 
informed  of  its  purport,  or  at  least  was  well  aware  that  some  measure  of  the  kind 
would  be  taken  against  him ;  as  he  expressly  states,  that  **  he  hears  proceedings 
are  already  commenced  against  him  in  the  Roman  court,  and  that  judges  are 
appointed  to  condemn  him,"  &c.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  declara- 
tion of  the  pope  respecting  indulgences,  compelled  Luther  to  appeal  from  his 
authority  to  that  of  a  general  council.  The  apologists  of  the  Roman  See  hare 
indeed  contended,  that  the  appeal  of  Luther  was  not  provoked  by  the  bull  of  Leo  X., 
and  Maimburg  expressly  phices  the  appeal  before  the  bull ;  but  this  is  snfBciently 
refuted  by  the  dates  of  the  respective  instruments.  Vidjt  Maim.  ap.  Seek.  p.  58. 
Pallavicini  also  attempts  to  invalidate  the  express  assertion  of  Fra.  Paolo,  thoA  tiie, 
bull  gave  rise  to  the  ajtpeal,  because,  as  he  says,  it  must  have  required  a  month  to 
send  the  former  from  Rome  to  (Germany,  (a  slow  progress  in  a  business  of  such 
urgency,)  and  that  it  was  not  published  at  Lintz  till  the  13th  day  of  December; 
but  this  affords  no  proof  that  Luther  was  not  apprized  of  its  contents ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose^  that  it  appears  from  his  appeal,  that 
he  knew  such  measures  were  in  agitation.  Vule  Fra.  Paolo.  Storia  del  Concil. 
Tridentino,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  Pallavicini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  92.  It  is  with  pleasure  I 
add,  that  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  also  ^Uy  concurred  in  the  opinion  here  expressed. 
Vide  Hist  of  the  Uouse  of  Austria,  vol.  1.  p.  436,  in  note. 
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with  unoommon  dexterity,  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
adherents,  and  to  give  respectability  to  his  cause.  ^^   . 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  considerable  learning :  atTncS'wwSi 

J        1*1-  1.  1_'        !-•    i»  /•    •  •  1      •      contributed  to 

and  although  his  chief  proficiency  was  m  ecclesi-  uietucceMof 
astical  and  scholastic  studies^  yet  he  was  not  desti- 
tute of  some  acquaintance  with  pohte  literature,  wsaSTwiS" 
and  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  mSteJsonk^ 
he  should  obtain  by  combining  his  own  cause  "  '^' 
with  that  of  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  thereby 
securing  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  time.  In  the  letter  already  cited,  written 
by  him  to  Melancthon,  on  his  leaving  Wittemberg  to  repair 
to  Augsburg,  this  object  is  apparent ;  and  many  other  indi- 
cations of  it  appear  in  his  works.  His  friends  are  always 
represented  by  him  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Uberal 
studies ;  and  his  adversaries  are  stigmatized,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms,  as  stupid,  illiterate,  and  contemptible.^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  cause,  he  is  at  some 
times  sarcastically  jocular ;  and  his  parody  on  the  first  lines 
of  the  -^neid,  whilst  it  shews  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  profane  writers,  contains  an  additional  proof  of  his 
endeavours  to  mark  his  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  all  im- 
provement.** On  this  account  he  sought  with  great  earnest- 
ness,  in  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking,  to  attach 
Erasmus  to  his  cause,  as  he  had  already  done  Melancthon.^^ 
And  although,  by  the  violence  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
overbearing  manner  in  which  he  enforced  his  own  pecuUar 

^  "  Keqne  enim  ignorantiorem  Asinum  ego  vldl/'  &c.  ''gaudeo  plane  me  dam- 
Batem  abfl  ie,  tam  tenebricoso  cerebro/'  aaya  Luther,  of  Jac.  Hoogstraten,  a 
Dominican  inquisitor,  who  had  exhorted  the  pope  to  ase  no  other  remedies  than 
ftrt  and  sword  to  free  the  world  from  such  a  pest  as  Luther.  Vide  Luth.  Op.  torn.  i. 
|k  102,  b. 
••  "A dversua  armatum  virum  Cochleum. 

Anna  virumque  cano,  Mogani  qui  nuper  ab  oris^ 
Leucoream,  &to  stolidus,  Saxonaque  venit 
Littora,  multum  ille  et  furiis  vexatus  et  oestro, 
Yi  Bcelerum,  memorem  Rasorum  cladis  ob  iram ; 
Hulta  quoque  et  Satana  passus,  quo  perderct  urbem, 
Inferretque  malum  stvdiis,  genus  unde  malonim 
Errorumque  Patres,  atque  alti  gloria  Papae." 

Luth.  Op.  tom.  il.  p.  567. 
«>  Melancthon^  addressing  Erasmus,  (January,  1519,)  says,  "Martiuus  Luther 
ftodiosisinins  nominis  tui,  per  omnia  tibi  probari  cupit" — ^Eras.  Ep.  lib.  v.  ep.  37, 
p.  939.  £d.  Lond.  1642. 
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opinions,  he  afterwards  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  support 
of  that  eminent  scholar ;  yet  he  has  himself  acknowledged, 
that  the  credit  and  learning  of  Erasmus  were  of  no  incon- 
siderable service  to  him.  This  attempt  to  unite  the  cause 
of  literature  with  that  of  reform  is  also  frequently  noticed 
by  Erasmus.  "  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,"  says  he, 
"  but  it  is  certain  that  they  who  first  opposed  themselves  to 
Luther,  were  also  the  enemies  of  learning ;  and  hence  its 
friends  were  less  adverse  to  him,  lest  by  assisting  his  adver- 
saries they  should  injure  their  own  cause."  Erasmus  could, 
however,  have  been  at  no  loss  to  know  how  this  was  effected, 
for  certainly  no  one  contributed  to  it  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
as  himself;  as  may  sufficiently  appear  from  numerous  pas- 
sages in  his  letters,  in  which  he  has  most  forcibly  inculcated 
these  sentiments.^*  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  inflexible 
temper  of  Luther  had  given  offence  to  Erasmus,  and  when, 
perhaps,  the  danger  of  adhering  to  him  had  increased, 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  his  former 
labours,  and  to  convince  his  friends  that  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, of  which  he  considered  himself  and  Reuchlin  as  the 
patrons  in  Germany,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  that 
of  Luther.**  But  the  opinion  was  now  too  deeply  impressed 
on  the  public  mind,  and  all  his  efforts  served  rather  to 
establish  than  to  obliterate  it.  The  advantages  which  Luther 
derived  from  this  circumstance  are  incalculable.  His  adver- 
saries were  treated  with  derision  and  contempt ;  and  the 
public  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  his  oppo- 
nents could  scarcely  find  a  printer  in  Germany  who  would 
publish  their  works.**     Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  same 

'*  Erasmus  was  accused  of  having  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.  This 
appears  in  his  letter  to  Joannes  Csesarius,  7  Kal.  Jan.  1524,  "  Ego  peperi  ovum, 
Lutherus  exdusit.  Mirum  verb  dictum,  Minoritarum  istonim,  magmuiue  et  bona 
pulte  dignum.  Ego  posui  ovum  gallinaceum,  Lutherus  exclusit  pullum  longe  dis- 
simillimum.  Nihil  miror  ab  istis  ventribus  talia  dicta  proficisci,  te  demiror  cum 
illis  sentire."    Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xx.  ep.  24,  p.  989. 

63  u  £gge  video  qui,  quo  magis  communirent  factionem  suam,  conati  sunt  cauaam 
bonarum  literarum,  causam  Ri3uchlini,  meamque  causam  cum  Lutheri  causa  oon- 
jungere,  cum  his  nihil  sit  inter  se  commune."  Erasm.  Ep.  Leo.  X.  lib.  xiv.  ep.  5, 
p.  656.  "  Mihi  semper  studium  fuit  LuUieri  causam  a  tua  bonarumque  literarum 
causa  sejungere,  quod  ea  res  et  nos  vocaret  in  communem  Invidiam,  et  iUum  ne 
tantulum  quidem  sublevaret,  sed  aliis  aliter  est  visum,"  &c. — Enam.  Ep.  Joan. 
Reuchlino,  lib.  xii.  ep.  16,  p.  603. 

**  Erasmus,  writing  to  Henry  VIII.  from  Basle,  says,  **  hie,  opinor,  nullus  est 
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reasons  which  attached  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Ger- 
many to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated  also  in  Italy  to  pre- 
vent that  opposition,  which  might  otherwise  have  defeated 
his  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  his  progress.  For 
Sadoleti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  ItaUan  scholars,  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests  of 
literature  by  defending  the  dogmas  of  reUgion  ;  and  left  the 
vindication  of  the  church  to  scholastic  disputants,  exasperated 
bigots,  and  illiterate  monks,  whose  writings,  for  the  most 
part,  injured  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to  defend. 
The  other  method  adopted  by  Luther,  to  increase  the 
number  and  secure  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  „ 
appeared  m  his  contmuai  protestations  that  he  submit  hu  opi- 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  submit  his  opinions  to  °^°f  •£;  ^^ 
the  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  and  to  the  deci-  '"*^  '*'** 
sion  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.  Bold,  and 
even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to  offer 
them  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  convinced ;  and 
whilst  he  challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  deprecated,  as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption 
of  any  severe  measures  against  him,  until  his  errors  were 
clearly  demonstrated.  Declarations  apparently  so  just  and 
reasonable  gained  him  many  powerful  friends.  Even  his 
sovereign  and  great  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  seems  to 
have  considered  this  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
views.  After  assuring  the  cardinal  Riario,  in  a  letter  which 
bears  the  date  of  August,  1518,  that  he  had  not  even 
perused  the  controversial  works  of  Luther,  he  adds,  "  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  ready  to  make 
his  appearance  before  impartial  and  prudent  judges,  and  to 
defend  his  doctrines ;  and  that  he  avows  himself  vnlling,  on 
all  occasions,  to  submit  to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct 
opinions,  which  may  be  taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the 
holy  scriptures."**  In  the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Luther  some  of  the  leading  points 

TjpognphoB  qui  ansit  excadere,  quod  verbulo  attiugat  Lutherunu    Contra  Ponti- 
fieon  lieet  icriDere  quidvis.** — Enism.  Ep.  lib.  zz.  ep.  49,  p.  1009. 
«*  Vide  Epist  Fred.  Duds  Sazon.  ad  Cardin.  S.  Geoigii,  in  Op.  Lutheri,  torn.  i. 

Fieo. 
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on  which  he  ought  more  particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the 
same  sentiment  repeated.**  It  is  also  occasionally  referred 
to  in  the  lett.ers  of  Erasmus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew 
that  this  part  of  the  conduct  of  Luther  had  contributed,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  secure  the  favour  and  concurrence  of  that 
eminent  scholar.  "  The  papal  bulls  may  have  more 
weight,"  says  he,  "  but  a  book  filled  with  good  arguments, 
derived  fi'om  the  sacred  writings,  and  which  pretends  to 
teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always  be  preferred  by 
men  of  real  learning ;  for  a  well-informed  mind  is  easily 
led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to  authority.*^ 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  depressed  and 
injured  the  cause  of  his  opponents  ;  who,  by  declining  the 
challenge,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  by  reason  those  doctrines  which  they  wished  to 
enforce  by  violence  and  by  threats.  Plausible,  however,  as 
this  conduct  may  appear  on  the  part  of  Luther,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  its  success  was  much  beyond  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it ;  and  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  a  veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of  his 
enemies  and  his  friends.  Both  parties  might,  without  any 
extraordinary  sagacity,  have  perceived  that  between  an  entire 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  church,  and  a  direct 
opposition  to  them,  there  is  no  medium.  To  doubt  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in  matters  of  faith,  to  call 
upon  her  to  defend  her  doctrines  by  arguments,  to  question 
the  rectitude  of  those  opinions  which  have  been  silently  and 
respectfully  assented  to  for  ages,  to  assert  those  of  a  con- 
trary tenor,  to  enforce  them  not  only  by  reason  and  scrip- 
ture, but  by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and  finally  to  impeach  the 
authority  of  the  church  herself,  by  requiring  the  dispute  to 
be  heard  by  impartial  judges,  is  to  throw  off"  all  obedience, 
and  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Could  the  supreme  pontiff 
lay  aside  his  infallibility,  and,  surrounded  by  the  venerable 
college  of  cardinals,  enter  into  a  dispute  with  a  German 
monk  on  questions  which  involved  both  the  spiritual  and 

^  Erasm.  Axiom,  in  Luth.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  314. 

'7  Erafim.  Ep.  Francisco  Craneveldio,  lib.  xv.  cp.  5,  p.  6d0. 
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temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see  ?  Could  the  successor  of 
S.  Peter  betray  the  interests  of  his  high  office,  and  consent 
to  submit  the  decision  of  points  of  faith  to  any  inferior 
tribunal  ?  Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual should  be  allowed  to  range  at  large  through  the  holy 
scriptures,  the  decisions  of  councils,  and  the  decretals  and 
bulk  of  two  hundred  successive  pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict 
the  church  herself  of  error,  and  to  combat  her  with  her  own 
weapons  ?  If  it  had  been  possible  that  the  pontiff  and  his 
advisers  could  have  stooped  to  this  humiliation,  he  must 
have  appeared  to  the  world  as  a  self-convicted  impostor,  and 
the  triumph  of  Luther  would  have  been  complete.  But 
although  the  pope  and  his  adherents  were  in  no  danger  of 
disgracing  themselves,  by  submitting  their  cause  to  the  test 
of  reason  and  scripture,  yet  they  imprudently  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  discountenanced  and  repulsed  by  the  bold  atti- 
tude and  daring  approach  of  their  adversary ;  and  Luther, 
individually,  for  a  long  time  balanced  the  scale  against  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  broke  the  beam  which 
he  could  not  wholly  incline  in  his  favour.  Warmly  as  the 
protestant  writers  have  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  and 
unbending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  and  the  other 
opponents  of  Luther,^*  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  cause 
of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  condescension  and 
moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as  by  the  writers 
who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  on  contested  dogmas 
and  intricate  points  of  faith.  The  first  measure  adopted  by 
Luther  in  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at  Wittem- 
berg,  was  sufficiently  hostile  to  have  justified  the  pontiff  in 
calling  upon  him  for  an  unqualified  submission,  and  iu  case 
of  refusal  or  hesitation,  to  have  separated  him,  as  an 
infected  limb,  from  the  body  of  the  church.  Of  the  feeble 
conduct  of  the  Roman  see,  both  on  this  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, Luther  was  well  aware ;  and  had  employed  his  time 
to  such  advantage,  that  before  Leo  assailed  him  with  the 

**  "  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  measures  taken  by  Cajetan"  {aaya  the 
kmned  innsUtor  of  Moaheim,  vdL  ii.  p.  21,) "  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal 
yoke,  beomse  these  measures  were  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wild  guggcstions 
of  mperetition  and  tyranny,  maintained  and  avowed  vnth  Ute  mostfrantUss  impu- 
dtmotT 
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thunders  of  the  Vatican  he  was  ab^ady  prepared  to  obviate 
their  effects  ;  to  retort  violence  for  violence,  and  abuse  for 
abuse.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  this  great  reformer  has 
represented  his  own  cause  as  the. cause  of  truth,  of  religion, 
of  justice,  and  of  sound  leamingT  and  by  the  skilful 
management  of  these  topics,  his  efforts  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  crowned  with  success.  Being  thus  aware  of  the 
weapons  to  which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after 
he  had  once  established  himself  in  the  public  opinion,  to  de- 
fend himself  against  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him, 
as  he  had  before  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Luther,  in  enforcing  his  own  pecuUar  dogmas, 
and  silencing  those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  justify  the 
assertion,  that  if  he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he 
would  have  defended  the  church  against  a  much  more  for- 
midable adversary  than  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 


Mc4al  of  Luther. 
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Leo  X.  rccelTinf  Ariotto  at  Room. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

1618. 

EiKowroffement  ffiven  to  men  of  taUnta  at  Borne — Italian  poets — Sanazzaro— 
Te&aldeo — Bernardo  AccoUi  called  UUnico  Aretino — Bembo — Beazzano — 
Moka — Ariado — His  apologtie  respecting  Leo  X. — Effect  of  his  writings  on  the 
taste  ofBurope — Vittarui  CoUmna —  Veronica  Oambara — Costanza  D*Av<dos — 
TidHa  lyAraaana — Oaspara  Stampa — Laura  Batt\ferra — La  Poesia  Bemesca 
—Francesco  Bemi — Chanicter  of  his  writings — His  Orlando  InnamorcUo 
—Teqfto  Folengi — His  Maxxtunmic  poems  amd  other  toorks — Imitalors  of  the 
andeai  classic  writers  ^Trissino — Introduces  the  Versi  Sciolti,  or  Italian  blank 
terse — His  Italia  Liberata  da*  Goti — Giovanni  RuceUai — His  didactic  poem 
LeApi — His  tragedy  of  Oreste — Luigi  Alamanni — His  poem  entitled  La  CoUi- 
taxiome — Qenerci  dassifioaiion  of  the  Italian  writers — Tfie  Italian  Drama. 

The  tranquillity  which  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  favour 
and  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length 
called  forth  and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  SSS'^Xto 
which,  although  they  had  been  sown  by  the  provi-  2*Rome'*^"*' 
dent  hand  of  his  father  at  the  close  of  the  pre-  *po^^vi*'* 
ceding  century,  had,  under  the  dark  and  stormy 
pontificates  of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped  entire  de- 
struction. From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  city 
of  Rome  had  become  the  general  resort  of  men  of  talente 
and  of  learning  firom  all  parts  of  Italy ;  who  being  attracted, 
as  well  by  the  charms  of  that  literary  society  which  was 
there  to  be  met  with,  as  by  the  well-known  disposition  of 

VOL.  II.  K 
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the  pontiff  to  encourage  and  reward  superior  merit,  either 
chose  that  place  as  their  stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long 
and  frequent  visits.  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  grave  and  the 
learned  that  Rome  held  forth  its  attractions.  Whoever 
excelled  in  any  art  or  accomplishment  that  could  afford 
amusement ;  whoever,  in  short,  could  render  himself  either 
the  cause,  or  the  object,  of  mirth,  was  certain  of  receiving 
at  Rome,  and  even  in  the  pontifical  palace,  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  often  a  splendid  reward. 

In  the  gay  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank ;  but 
the  fountain  of  Poetry  ran  at  this  time  in  two 
separate  currents,  and  whilst  some  of  them  drank  at  the 
Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater  number  imbibed  the  pure 
waters  frt)m  the  Latian  spring.  In  considering  the  state  of 
poUte  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  this  distinction ;  and  our  first  attention  vvill  therefore 
be  turned  towards  those  writers  who  are  chiefly  known  to 
the  present  times  by  their  poetical  productions  in  their 
native  tongue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
having  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  survived  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  com- 
position,  Sanazzaro  must  not  be  forgotten.  His 
Italian  compositions  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  produced 
before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  it  has  cJready  been 
remarked,  that  the  superior  applause  obtained  by  Pietro 
Bembo  in  his  Italian  writings,  is  supposed  to  have  induced 
Sanazzaro  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  may,  however,  with  justice  be  observed, 
that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in  elegance  and 
correctness  of  style,  yet  in  vigour  of  fancy  and  strength  of 
expression,  the  latter  has  generaUy  the  advantage.*     Nor 

'  Vide  ante,  chap.  ii.  vol.  i.  Of  this  eminent  man  Count  Bossi  has  also  gircn 
some  further  particulars,  which  may  be  found  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  264. 

'  Of  this,  his  seyenteenth  Canzone,  in  which  he  hunents  the  obstacles  that 
^oppose  his  attempts  to  immortalize  his  name  by  his  writings,  may  be  esteemed  a 
sufficient  proof.  The  reader  will  find  this  poem  in  Mr.  Mathias's  elegant  selection 
of  the  "  Poeti  Lirici  d'Italia»'*  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exertions, 
and  undertaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he  would 
have  established  a  reputation  as  an  ItaUan  poet,  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  writer  of 
whom  Italy  can  boast/ 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy 
was  Antonio  Tebaldeo.  He  was  a  native  of  Fer- 
rara,  bom  in  the  year  1463,*  and  educated  to  the  *  ***' 
profession  of  medicine ;  in  which,  however,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  made  any  great  proficiency,  as  it  appears  that 
from  his  youth  he  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry, 
and  was  accustomed  to  recite  his  verses  to  the  music  of  his 
lute.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  by  his  cousin 
Jacopo  Tebaldeo  at  Modena,  in  the  year  1499;  contrary,  as 
it  has  been  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the  author,  who  was  sensi- 
ble of  their  inaccuracies  and  defects/  It  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  Latin  poetry,  in 
which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
in  his  Italian  compositions/  Soon  after  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.,  Tebaldeo  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  the 
pontiff  is  said  to  have  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  five 
hundred  ducats  in  return  for  a  Latin  epigram  in  his  praise/ 
A  more  authentic  testimony  of  the  high  favour  which  he  had 
obtained  with  the  pontifi*,  appears  in  a  letter,  yet  preserved, 
from  Leo  to  the  canons  of  Verona,  recommending  to  them 
one  Domizio  PomedeUi,  a  scholar  of  Tebaldeo,  "  whom,'* 
says  he,  speaking  of  the  master,  "  I  greatly  esteem,  both 
for  the  proficiency  which  he  has  made  in  useful  studies  and 
for  his  poetical  talents/'*  His  approbation  is  also  expressed 

*  Tlie  Italian  poema  of  Sanazzaro  have  generally  been  published  with  hia 
**  Aradia,**  of  which  there  hare  been  numerouB  editions :  of  these  the  most  com- 
plete and  correct  are  those  by  Comino,  Padua,  1723,  4to,  and  by  Remondini^ 
Venice,  1762,  8yo. 

*  Giomale  d'ltaL  roL  iii.  p.  374. 

*  **  Impreaso  in  Modena  per  Dionysio  Bertocho  nel  anno  de  la  redemptione 
koDiana  ilcooclxxxxtiii.  a  di  xm.  de  Magio.  Imperante  lo  sapientissimo  Her- 
cnk  Duea  di  Ferrara,  Modena,  &  Regio,  in  4to.*'  This  edition  is  dedicated  by 
the  editor  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua. 

*  IHimb.  vi  iL  154. 

»  Giomale  d'ltal.  toI.  iii.  p.  876.    Tirab.  yi.  ii.  155. 

*  Bemb.  £p.  nom.  Leon.  X.  lib.  iz.  ep.  ii.  From  the  account  given  of  Tebaldeo 
im  tke  text,  and  the  words  pangendis  carmimbtts,  &c.,  in  the  note,  Count  Bossi  haa 
mggeftted,  that  he  was  probably  accustomed  to  recite  hia  verses  ait  improwUo,  and 

k2 
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in  terms  of  equal  kindness,  on  recommending  Tebaldeo  to 
the  oflSce  of  superintendent  of  the  bridge  of  Sorga ;  an  em- 
ployment which  probably  required  no  personal  attendance, 
and  certainly  produced  a  considerable  income,  as  the  pon- 
tiff adds,  as  a  reason  for  his  interference,  "  that  it  might 
enable  Tebaldeo  to  support  himself  in  affluence."  After 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  Tebaldeo  continued  to  reside  in  Bome, 
but  with  his  great  patron  he  appears  to  have  lost  the  means 
of  even  a  competent  support,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
Bembo,  who  afforded  lum  a  temporary  assistance.  He 
lived  until  the  year  1537,  and  for  a  considerable  time  before 
his  death  was  confined  to  his  bed,  ''  having  no  other  com- 
plaint," as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  his  friends,  "  than 
the  loss  of  his  relish  for  wine.  At  the  same  time  he  poured 
forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profusion  than  ever,  and 
was  surrounded  at  all  hours  by  his  learned  friends ;"  but 
after  the  invectives  which  he  had  written  against  the  French, 
some  of  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice,  it  may 
surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  had  "  become  their  warm  parti- 
san, and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  emperor."'  From  the 
censures  of  Muratori,  who  considers  Tebaldeo  as  one  of 
the  corrupters  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,*^  he  has  been 
defended  by  several  authors,  and  among  the  rest  by  Baruf- 
faldi  and  Tiraboschi;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  he 
acknowledges  his  defects,  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  among 
the  best  poets  of  his  time." 

Not  less  celebrated  for  his  poetical  efiusions,  and  much 

that  he  may  therefore  be  enumerated  amongst  the  first  impromUatari,  or  reciters 
of  extempore  verses ;  an  art  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  he  thinks  was  alao  prac- 
tised by  Acoolti,  hereafter  mentioned.    Vide  Ital.  Ed.  toL  yii.  p.  11,  in  add.  note.* 
"  Girol.  Negro  k  Marc  Ant.  Micheli.  Lettere  di  Princ  voL  iii.  p.  88. 
*«  Murat.  delU  perfetta  Poeaia,  lib.  iv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  303. 
"  Stor.  della  Let.  Ital.  yi.  ii.  156.    Tebaldeo  seems,  however,  to  have  foreseen 
the  approaching  improvement  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  fate  of  hia  own 
productions,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines : — 

"  So  che  molti  vemn  nell'  altra  etate, 
Ch'  accuseranno  i  miei  rimi  e  vcrsi. 
Come  inomaU  rigidi  e  mal  tersi, 
E  fien  le  carte  mie  forse  stracciate." 
Dolce,  Hist.  Gym.  Per.  ap.  Museum  Mazzuch.  vol.  L  p.  184. 
Of  the  Italian  works  of  Tebaldeo,  no  complete  collection  has,  I  believe,  hitherto 
been  published ;  although  the  learned  Apostolo  Zeno,  more  than  half  a  oentuir 
since,  indicated  the  sources  from  which  such  an  edition  might  be  fonned.     Vide 
Note  alia  Bibl.  Ital.  di  Fontanini,  voL  ii.  p.  55. 
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more  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his 
verses  to  the  music  with  which  he  accompanied 
them,  was  Bernardo  Accolti  of  Arezzo,  usually  ti,*StedL'uSr 
called,  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  this  de-  ~ 
paitment,  VUnico  Aretino}^  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Benedetto  Accolti,  author  of  the  well-known  history  of  the 
ousades ;"  and  his  elder  brother  Pietro  Accolti  was  digni- 
fied by  Julius  II.  with  the  rank  of  cardinal.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Castiglione  among  those  eminent  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  every  evening  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  duchess,  for  the  enjoyment  of  literary  conversa- 
tion." On  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
he  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  pope,  who  soon 
afterwards  appointed  him  one  of  the  apostoUc  secretaries ; 
an  employment  which  conferred  both  honour  and  emolu- 
ment. It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Leo  was  so  delighted 
with  bis  unconunon  talents,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the 
duchy  of  Nepi ;"  and  although  this  has  been  denied  on  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  letters  of  Accolti,  in  which  he  com- 
plains that  he  had  been  divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  place,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
money;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  he 
owed  his  possessions  to  the  gift  of  the  pope,  or  purchased 
them  by  the  aid  of  his  bounty;  and  in  fact,  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  he  attributes  this  acquisition  as  well  to  his 
own  merits  as  to  the  money  disbursed  by  him.  This  domi- 
nion was  afterwards  restored  to  him,  it  appearing  that  he 
was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  illegitimate  son  Alfonso.'^     Of 

"  Arioftto  denomiiuktes  him, 

"  n  gran  lume  Aretin,  runico  Accolti." 

Orl.  Fur.  cant  xlvi.  at.  10. 

^  0(  Benedetto  some  acconnt  is  given  in  the  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Med.' 
dap.  ii 

*'  Castiglione,  Libro  del  Cortegiano,  lib.  i.  pp.  26,  27. 

^*  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  dltal.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

**  Ibid.  p.  67.  "  Ebbe  la  Signoria  di  Nepi,  e  d'altre  Castella  nello  stato  Eccle- 
nistico  da  Leon  X.  la  quale  poscia  dopo  la  morte  di  esso  Bernardo,  seguita 
in  Boma  nel  1584,  da  Clement!  ViL  fn  data  ad  Alfonso  sno  figliuolo  naturale." 
KsBai,  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  par.  11.  cap.  xzzl.  p.  238.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, some  degree  of  inconsistency  in  those  accounts ;  for,  if  Bernardo  was 
4«prired  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be  restored  to  his  son 
AUoQio  by  Clement  VII.,  who  preceded  Paul  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and  died  in 
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the  astonishing  effects  which  the  talents  of  Accolti  produced 
among  all  ranks  of  people  at  Rome,  long  after  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  a  very  particular  account  is  given  by  his  licentious 
countryman  Pietro  Aretino,  who  assures  us,  "  that  when  it 
was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bernardo  Accolti 
intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut  up  as  for 
a  holiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  the  enter- 
tainment. That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  prelates  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the 
solemn  light  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Swiss  guards."  The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was 
himself  once  sent  by  the  pope  to  request  that  Accolti  would 
favour  his  holiness  with  a  visit,  as  he  had  already  promised; 
and  that  the  poet ''  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the 
venerable  hall  of  S.  Peter,  than  the  vicar  of  Christ  cried 
out.  Open  all  the  doors^  and  let  in  the  crowd.  Accolti  then 
recited  a  Ternale  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin;  with  which 
his  auditors  were  so  delighted,  that  they  unanimously  ex- 
claimed, Lonff  live  the  divine  poet,  the  unparalleled  Accolti  /"*' 
Distinguished  as  Accolti  was  by  such  unbounded  appro- 
bation, one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glory — that 
his  works  should  have  perished  along  with  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  some  of  them  have  survived  their  author, 
and  although  they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they 
are  so  far  inferior  to  the  idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of 
them  from  the  accounts  given  of  their  astonishing  effects,  as 

16841  The  annotatoron  the  "  Ragionamenti "  of  Vasari,  thus  relates  this  dr- 
cumstance  : — "  Leone  X.  dono  al  Unico,  nel  1520,  col  titolo  di  Ducato,  la  Citta  di 
Kepi,  posta  nel  patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro ;  la  quale  poi,  nel  1536,  per  la  morte  di  lui 
senza  successione,  ritom6  alia  Santa  Sede.**    Ragionam.  p.  98.    £d.  Arez.  1762. 

*'  Lettere  di  P.  Aretino,  vol.  v.  p.  46.     Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltaL  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
If  the  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublime  and  pathetic  passages 
which  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  on  the  audience,  he  may  be  gratified  by 
perusing  the  following  lines  to  the  Virgin,  which  arc  cited  in  the  letter  of  Pietro 
Aretino  as  having  given  occasion  to  such  extravagant  applause : 
**  Quel  generastl  di  cui  concepesti : 
Fortasti  quel  di  cui  fosti  &ttura ; 
£  di  te  nacque  quel  di  cui  nascesti." 
Happy  days !  when  poetic  honours  were  so  easily  attained.    The  whole  of  this 
Ternale  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Accolti ;  and  may  be  con- 
sulted by  such  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above  specimen.    Bossi  conceives 
from  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  the  verses  of  Aocolii 
were  originally  given  extempore ;  as  otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to  account 
for  the  great  effect  said  to  be  produced  by  them."     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  17, 
note  (a). 
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greatly  to  detract  from  his  fame.  Among  these  is  his 
dramatic  poem  entitled  "  Virginia,"  written  in  otiava  and 
terza  rinia^  and  represented  for  the  first  time  at  Siena,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Magnifico  Antonio  Spanochi.^*  This  piece, 
which  may  be  enumerated  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
of  the  Italian  drama,  is  founded  on  the  story  of  ''  Giletta  di 
Nerbona,"  one  of  the  novels  of  Boccaccio ;  but  the  scene  is 
changed  from  France  to  Naples,  and  the  name  of  Virginia 
was  given  by  the  author  to  his  heroine  in  reference  to  that 
of  his  own  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  count 
Carlo  Malatesti,  lord  of  Soghano.^^  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of 
Accolti,  which  are  not  numerous,  his  "  Strambotti"  have 
been  most  commended,^®  and  of  these  his  verses  entitled 
"Julia"  are  incomparably  the  best.^^  Besides  the  writings 
of  Accolti  which  have  been  published,  he  left  a  poem  in 
manuscript,  entitled  "  The  liberality  of  Leo  X./'  which  an 
eminent  critic  asserts  was  written  in  a  fin^  style  and  full  of 
matter."  Of  his  style  a  very  sufficient  specimen  remains, 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  regret  the  loss  of  those  anecdotes 
which  the  poem  of  Accolti  would  have  transmitted  to  us 
respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  person,  however,  to  whom  the  Italian  critics  have 
unanimously  attributed  the  praise  of  having, 
both  by  his  precept  and  example,  revived  a  true  ""  **' 
taste  in  Tuscan  literature,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  the 
iilustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  "  It  was  he  who  opened  a  new 
Augustan  age,  who  emulated  Cicero  and  Virgil  with  equal 
success,  and  recalled  in  his  vn-itings  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  Petrarca  and  of  Boccaccio."^^  The  early  part  of  the  life  of 

'*  As  appears  from  the  title  of  the  early  editions ;  also  vicfe  Maxmi,  Istoria  del 
Deomerone,  par.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  237. 

»  MazzDchcUi  denominates  him  "  il  Conte  Giambattista  Malatesta/'  and  adds, 
thai  Virginia  brought  her  husband  10,000  crowns,  which  in  those  days  was  con- 
iidered  as  a  reiy  laige  portion.    Scrittori  dltal.  i.  67. 

^  Bedi,  Annotaz.  al  suo  Ditirambo  di  Bacco  in  Tosc.  p.  87.  ed.  Fir.  1685,  4to. 

'*  The  works  of  Accolti  were  first  printed  at  Florence, ''  A  stanza  di  Alessandro 
di  Pnaceflco  Rossegli  a  di  vi.  di  Agosto,"  1613,  8vo.  Again  at  Florence  in  1614, 
Vhoo  ;  at  Venice  in  1516;  at  Florence  in  1518 ;  and  at  Venice  in  1519,  by  Nicolo 
Zopino  e  Vincentio  Compagna. 

^  "  Opera  di  stile  dolce,  e  plena  dl  sustanza."  Dolce,  trattato  secondo  di  sua 
Libreria.  ap.  Mazzuch.  Scrittx)ri  dltal.  i  68. 

**  Bettinelli,  del  risorgimento  d'ltalia  negli  Studii,  &c.  ii.  106. 
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Bembo  had  been  divided  between  amusement  and  study ; 
but  neither  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  nor  his  own 
exertions,  had  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  support  in  a 
manner  equal  to  his  rank  or  his  habits  of  life.  His  appoint* 
ment  by  Leo  X.  to  the  important  oflSce  of  pontifical  secre- 
tary, not  only  gave  him  a  fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him 
by  its  emoluments  to  secure  a  respectable  competency ;  his 
salary  of  one  thousand  crowns  having  been  increased  by  the 
grant  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  annual  amount  of  three 
thousand."  The  society  which  Bembo  met  with  at  Rome 
was  highly  congenial  to  his  taste  ;  and  he  appears  from  his 
letters  to  have  enjoyed  it  with  no  common  relish.  Amongst 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  associates,  we  find  the  car- 
dinals da  Bibbiena  and  Giulio  de'  Medici,  the  poets  Tebaldeo 
and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist  Rafiaelle  d'Urbino,  and 
the  accomplished  nobleman  Baldassare  Castiglione.  The 
high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed  throughout  all  Italy 
induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  occasionally  in  important 
embassies ;  but  Bembo  was  designed  by  nature  rather  for 
an  elegant  writer  than  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  his  missions 
were  seldom  crowned  with  success.  In  the  execution  of  his 
office  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  however,  entitled  to  great 
commendation,  and  the  letters  written  by  him  and  his 
associate  Sadoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  idiom  was  not  incompatible  with  the  forms  of  business 
and  the  transaction  of  public  affairs.  A  short  time  before 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  Bembo  had  retired  from  Rome,  on 
account,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  of  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health ;  but  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  although 
this  was  the  pretext,  he  had  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  left  it  with  a  resolution  never 
more  to  return.  Being  now  released  from  the  cares  of 
business,  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of  Padua.  He 
had  already  selected,  as  the  partner  of  his  leisure,  a  young 
woman  named  Morosina,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  in 
his  letters,  and  who  continued  to  reside  with  him  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  the  year  1535.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  to  whose  education  he  paid  particular 

»*  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  art.  P.  Bembo.  iv.  789. 
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attention.^  The  revenues  which  he  derived  from  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments  now  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  a  private  life,  devoted  to  his  own  studies  and  pleasures, 
and  to  the  society  of  his  friends.  He  here  formed,  by  great 
expense  and  assiduity,  a  collection  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  aud  Roman  authors,  which  in  point  of  number 
and  value  was  exceeded  by  very  few  in  Italy.  Of  these 
works  the  greater  part  have  since  been  incorporated  into  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  To  these  he  added  a  cabinet  of  coins 
and  medals,  enriched  with  other  ancient  specimens  of  art.  A 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  at  his  country  residence  of  Villa- 
bozza,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fadua,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  botany.  The  garden  which  he  here  completed 
and  furnished  with  plants  is  noticed  by  various  authors. 
In  this  state  of  independence  a  great  ptui;  of  his  writings 
was  produced,  and  such  was  the  happiness  which  he  enjoyed, 
that  when,  in  the  year  1 539,  he  was  unexpectedly  nominated 
by  Paul  in.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  is  said  to  have  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  whether  he  should  accept  that  dignity.'^ 
His  choice  was,  however,  at  last  determined  by  his  having 
accidentally  heard,  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  priest 
pronounoe  the  words,  Peter^  foUow  me^'^  which  he  chose  to 

**  LnaUo,  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  1531.  Torquaio,  who  was  admitted 
into  the  chuTch,  and  became  a  canon  of  Padua,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
litoiry  acqnirementA.  Helena  was  married,  in  1548,  to  Pietro  Gradenlgo,  a  noble 
Veaetian.  BtUzasuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  It.  741.  Agostino  Beazzano  has  celebrated 
her  aoeomplishments  in  one  of  his  sonnets  beginning, 

"Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  p^^o." 
XonMbia  ia  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Padua,  with  the 
CDUoving  inscription :  Hie  jacet  Moro9ina,  Petri  Bembi  Concubina,    But  Mazzu- 
cheUi  has  shewn  that  this  epitaph  is  fictitious.    She  was,  in  fact,  interred  in  the 
chmdi  of  8.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua ;  over  her  sepulchre  is  Inscribed, 
Moronnce,  TorqtuUi  Bembi  Matri. 
Obiit  8  Idui  Augusti,  ii.n.xxxT. 
Beokbo  Is  said  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.    That  he  loved  her  with 
a  sBcere  and  constant  affection  is  apparent  from  the  grief  which  he  suffered  on  her 
k» ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of  his  sonnets  remain,  which  have  more  pathos 
than  any  of  his  writings.     Vide  et  Bemb.  £p.  Fam.  lib.  vi.  ep.  66,  67.    Lettere 
Tolgiri*  vol.  ii.  lib.  iL  ep.  14.    Count  Bossi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Bembo 
M  not  quit  Rome  nntu  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  as  he  left  it  in  the  lifetime  of 
that  pontiir,  and  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  it,  as  before  noticed. 

*  The  pains  which  Bembo  afterwards  took  to  obviate  the  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  his  flattering  letters  to  Pam  III.  seem,  how- 
ever, to  contndict  the  report  encouraged  by  Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others, 
that  he  rdoetantiy  acceded  to  this  promotion. 
*»  Pdrtt  sequere  me.    8ed  vide  Mazzuch.  iv.  746. 
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understand  as  applied  to  himself.  He  now  once  more  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where  he  was  highly  favom*ed  by  the  pontiff, 
who  conferred  upon  him  many  lucrative  benefices;  and 
where  he  found  in  the  college  many  of  his  former  friends, 
particularly  the  cardinals  Contarino,  Sadoleti,  Cortese,  and 
the  English  cardinal,  Reginald  Pole,  who  then  held  a  high 
rank  both  in  the  political  and  hterary  world.  In  this  city 
Bembo  terminated  his  days  in  the  year  1547,  being  then 
upwards  of  seventy-six  years  of  age.** 

The  High  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of 
Bembo  by  almost  all  his  contemporaries  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  best  critics  of  succeeding  times ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  by  selecting  as  his  models  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarca,  and  by  combining  their  excellences  with  his  own 
correct  and  elegant  taste,  he  contributed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  banish  that  rusticity  of  style  which  characterised 
the  writings  of  most  of  the  Italian  authors  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  authority  and  example 
produced  an  astonishing  efiect ;  and  among  his  disciples  and 
imitators  may  be  found  many  of  the  first  scholars  and  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  age.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  merit  of  his  works  consists  rather  in 
purity  and  correctness  of  diction,  than  in  vigour  of  senti- 
ment,  or  variety  of  poetical  ornament ;  and  that  they  exhibit 
but  little  diversity  either  of  character  or  subject,  having  for 
the  most  part  been  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  an  amorous 

'*  Bembo  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  alia  Minerva  at  Rome,  behind 
the  great  altar,  and  between  the  tombs  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  YIL,  with  the 
following  inscription  placed  by  his  son  Torquato : — 

PETBO   BEVBO   PATRITIO  TEKETO  OB  EJUS 

SINGULARES  YIRTUTES, 

A    PAULO  III.    PONTIF.   MAX.    IN   SACRUM   COLLEGIUM  COOPTATO, 

TORQUATUS   BEMBUS   P. 

OBUT  XV.    KAL.    FEB.   M  D.XLTII. 

YIXIT.   AH.   LXXTI.   MEN.   VU.   D.   XXVIII. 

Bossi  seems  to  think  that  I  have  insisted  too  much  on  the  dissolute  life  of  Bembo, 
before  he  became  a  cardinal,  and  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  he  was  not 
peculiarly  culpable  in  this  respect,  by  adducing  the  example  of  several  of  his 
accomplished  and  learned  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  observe  in  reply,  that 
I  am  not  aware  of  having  been  particularly  severe  on  the  character  of  Bembo  in 
this  respect ;  although  I  fiilly  agree  with  Count  Bossi,  according  to  whose  state- 
ment, "  tutti  qua&i  i  poeti,  tutti  i  letterati  di  quella  eta,  comeche  reaidenti  in  Roma, 
ed  insigniti  ancora  di  prelature,  di  dignita,  e  di  ufSqj  nella  chiesa,  erano  infetti 
dello  Btesso  vizio,  o  come  altri  direbbe,  tinti  della  j}ece  fneelesimaJ*  ItaL  Ed. 
vol.  vii.  p.  268,  &c.* 
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passioD.  His  Canzone  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo 
has  been  highly  commended,  and  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
merit,  without,  however,  exhibiting  that  warmth  of  natural 
feeling  which  such  an  occasion  might  be  expected  to 
produce.*'  In  estimating  with  impartiality  the  talents  of 
Bembo,  and  ascertaining  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
the  progress  of  taste,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  advancement  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  Italian  language ;  between  the  efforts  of 
genius  and  the  result  of  industry.  The  poetical  works 
of  Bembo  consist  chiefly  of  Sonetti  and  Canzoni  in  the 
style  of  Petrarca,  and  are  frequently  more  correct  and  chaste, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  unimpassioned  and  cold,  than 
the  model  on  which  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal  of 
these  pieces  we  perceive  nothing  of  that  genuine  feeling, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the  author,  makes  a 
direct  and  irresistible  appeal  to  that  of  the  reader ;  and  but 
Uttle  even  of  that  secondary  characteristic  of  genius  which 
luxuriates  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  rapid 
imagery  delights  the  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  whilst 
these  pieces  stand  approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we 
feel  a  conviction  that  any  person  of  good  taste  and  extensive 
reading  might,  by  a  due  portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of 
equal  merit.  That  this  conviction  is  well  founded  is  proved 
in  no  unequivocal  manner  by  the  innumerable  throng  of 
writers  who  have  imitated  the  manner  of  Bembo ;  and  who, 
availing  themselves  of  the  example  of  this  scholastic  style 
of  composition,  have  inundated  Italy  with  writings  which 
seldom  exhibit  any  distinction  either  of  character  or  of  merit. 
That  the  introduction  of  this  manner  of  writing  was  fatal 
to  the  higher  productions  of  genius  cannot  be  doubted. 
Internal  worth  was  sacrificed  to  external  ornament.  The 
vehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it 
contained  nothing  of  any  value ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
these  writers  was  employed,  not  in  discovering  what  should 
be  said,  but  how  it  should  be  said. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in 

**  This  piece  is  selected  by  Mr.  Mathias,  in  his  collection  of  the  "  Poeti  Liriei 
luliBDi,"  ToL  i.  p.  86. 
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his  various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  lite- 
rary occupations,  was  his  countryman  Agostino 
Beazzano ;  who,  although  he  was  only  descended 
from  a  family  of  the  order  of  Venetian  citizens,  enumerated 
among  his  ancestors  Francesco  Beazzano,  great  chancellor  of 
the  republic.  Agostino  was  a  knight  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  frequently  despatched  by  Leo  X.  on  missions  of  great 
importance/®  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with  the  concerns 
of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  experience  in  matters  of 
business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an  oracle.  By 
the  bounty  of  Leo  X.,  he  became  possessed  of  rich  church 
preferments,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  aspired  to 
the  rank  of  a  cardinal ;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems, 
addressed  to  Leo  X.,  he  professes  not  to  have  carried  his 
views  so  high.  An  infirm  state  of  health  compelled  him, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  Ins  life  were  spent  in  retirement 
at  Trevigi ;  where  he  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to 
alleviate  the  pains  or  exhilarate  the  languor  of  sickness,  by 
the  delights  of  study  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  Among 
the  various  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory,**  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated  by  Ariosto  among 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age." 

From  the  works  of  Beazzano  it  appears,  that  he  main- 
tained a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men 
of  his  time.  His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred 
to  those  in  his  native  tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested 
of  the  rusticity  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  his  sonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
commendation  of  Leo  X.,  of  Pietro  Bembo,  of  the  Marquis 
del  Vasto,   and  other  distinguished  characters.     Among 

'^  A  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  Leonardo  Loredano,  doge  of  Vemce,  not  only  demon- 
strates the  high  esteem  in  which  the  pontiff  held  Beazzano,  but  shews  that  he  con- 
tinued the  hereditary  practice  of  his  family,  in  combining  the  affairs  of  state  with 
the  promotion  of  literature.     Bemb.  Ep.  nom.  Leon.  X.  Ub.  x.  ep.  45. 

'^  For  many  of  these,  vide  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltaL  vol.  iv.  p.  573. 

**  Orl.  Fur.  cant  xlvi.  st  14.  On  the  tomb  of  Beazzano,  in  the  church  of  Tre- 
vigi, is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph  : 

Hospes,  Beatianua  hie  est,  wis  cetera;  num  tarn 
Durus  es,  ut  siccis  hinc  abeas  oadis  f 
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them  are  also  several  addressed  to  Titian,  the  eminent  pain- 
ter, in  terms  of  high  admiration  and  great  esteem." 

Another  author,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Italian  and 
his  Latin  productions,  is  the  elegant  Francesco  ^^^ 
Maria  Molza,  whose  writings  have  a  more  distinc- 
tive character  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
by  their  peculiar  tenderness  and  expression  might  entitle 
their  author  to  the  appellation  of  the  Tibullus  of  his  age. 
He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Modena,  in  the  year  14U9, 
and  having  been  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  had  there  the 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his  early  studies  with  the 
accomplished  Marc  Antonio  Flaminio,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  time.^^  After  having  made  an 
unconmion  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  wUch 
then  first  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by 
his  father  to  Modena;  where,  in  the  year  1512,  he  married 
and  took  up  his  residence.'^  He  had,  however,  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  several  admired  productions;  and 
baviog  heard  of  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Leo  X. 
towards  men  of  talents,  and  particidarly  those  who  excelled 
in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irresistible  inclination  to  return 
to  Rome,  that  neither  the  remonstrances  of  his  parents,  nor 
his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children,  could  prevent  him 
from  canying  his  purpose  into  execution.  He  accordingly 
arrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year  1516,  under 
the  pretext  of  forwarding  a  lawsuit,  in  which  his  family  was 
involved,  but  to  which  it  appears  he  afterwards  paid  very 
little  attention.  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  FiUppo  Beroaldo,  then  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
Sadoleti,  Bembo^  Colocci,  Tebaldeo,  and  the  other  distin- 
guished scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
acceptable.     In  this  situation  he  appears  wholly  to  have 

"  The  Lfttin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  in  one  Tolume  octavo, 
imder  the  title» "  Ds  lb  Cou  toloabi  bt  Lathu  dbl  BaAHAHa  Venetiis  per 
Bartholom«iim  de  Zanettis  de  Brixia»  anno  a  nativitate  Domini  1538,  die  decima 
Oeidb.*  The  edition  which  appears  to  bear  the  date  of  1661,  ib  only  the  former 
with  a  new  tiUe. 

*^  Ul.  Greg.  Gjialdna^  de  Foetis  saor.  temp.  Dial  L  in  Op.  tom.  iL  p.  544.  Ed. 
Los.  Bat  1696. 

**  Seiam,  Vita  del  Molza,  in  fronte  delle  Opere  Tolgari  e  Latiue  del  Molza»  p.  4. 
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forgotten  his  country,  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife, 
and  to  have  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  grati- 
fication of  a  licentious  passion  for  a  Roman  lady ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of 
an  unknown  assassin,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.^ 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  quitted  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  common  with  many  other  eminent  and  learned  men,  who 
found  in  Adrian  VI.,  the  successor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  who 
held  all  the  productions  of  hterature  and  of  art  in  the  utmost 
contempt.  Instead,  however,  of  returning  to  his  family, 
Molza  retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  soon  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga,  a  lady  of  rank  and  beauty, 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian  poetry.  By  her  attractions 
he  was  detained  there  two  years  ;  although  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  his  passion  was  merely  of  a  Platonic  kind.*'  The 
life  of  Molza  seems,  however,  to  have  been  wholly  divided 
between  poetry  and  dissipation.**  During  the  transitoiy 
splendour  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  court,  and  by  his  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  vivacity  attracted  the  admiration,  and 
even  conciliated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends.*^  After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  off- 
spring, and  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  at  length 
terminated  his  days  by  that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject 
to  Fracastoro  for  his  admirable  poem ;  to  which  the  com- 
plaints of  Molza,  expressed  in  verses  of  equal  elegance,  might 
serve  at  once  as  a  supplement  and  a  comment. 

The  most  celebrated  composition  of  Molza,  in  the  Italian 
language,   is  his  pastoral  Poeinetto,  entitled,  "  La  Niufa 

<«  Scrassi,  Vita  del  Molza. 

*'  On  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  Molza  wrote  a  poem,  in  two  parts,  each  consist- 
ing of  fifty  stanzas,  in  <Mava  rima,  which  is  published  in  his  works,  vol.  1.  p.  133, 
and  contains  many  beautiful  passages. 

^  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  present  at  the  miserable  sackage  of  Rome,  by  the 
banditti  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1527,  which  he  indignantly  mentions  in 
one  of  his  elegies,  addressed  to  his  friend  Luigi  Priuli.    Molzse  Op.  torn.  iL  p.  169. 

'*  It  would  be  tiresome  to  collect  the  eulogies  on  the  character  of  Molza ;  almost 
all  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  time  having  left  their  testimony  to  his  praise. 
None  of  these  are,  however,  more  honourable  to  his  memory,  than  thai  of  the  vir^ 
tuous  and  accomplished  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  haa  devoted  two  of  her  sonnets  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  the  parents  of  Molza,  who  both  died  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  excite  the  son  to  immortalize  their  virtues  in  his  writings.  Son.  118. 
Ed.  del.  Corso,  1668. 
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Tiberina,"  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancini,  a  Roman 
lady,  who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  affections.^® 
Some  of  his  Canzoni  have  also  great  merit,  and  unite 
considerable  vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  expression.  This  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
one  of  these  productions,  which  was  probably  addressed  to 
Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  in  which  he  laments  that  his  young 
patron  did  not  enjoy  those  opportunities  of  signalizing  him- 
self by  his  great  talents,  which  would  have  been  afforded 
him  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  at  the  same  time 
regretting  the  sudden  extinction  of  those  hopes  which  the 
virtues  and  munificence  of  that  pontiff  had  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had 
taken  up  their  residence  in  Rome,  the  celebrated 
Ariosto,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  muses  and  the  glory  of 
his  age,  remained  at  Ferrara,  attached  to  the  court  of  the 
cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  in  whose  employment  he  had  lived 
from  the  year  1503.**  During  this  period  he  had  rendered 
many  important  services  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  both 
in  a  civil  and  military  capacity ;  in  the  former  of  which  he 
had  incurred  no  less  danger  than  in  the  latter,  particularly 
on  his  embassy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1512,  to  appease  the 
anger  of  that  irascible  pontiff,  Julius  11/*  The  long  and 
friendly  intercourse  which  had  subsisted  between  Ariosto 
and  Leo  X.  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  induced 
the  poet,  soon  after  that  event,  to  hasten  to  Rome,  in  the 
hopes  of  sharing  that  bounty  which  was  so  liberally  bestowed 

^  That  Molzs  was  not  so  enveloped  in  licentious  amours  as  wholly  to  have 
relinquished  the  hopes  of  a  lasting  &me,  is  evident  from  one  of  his  sonnets, 
begiiming, 

''Alto  Silenzio,  ch'  a  pensar  mi  tiii." 

In  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

His  grand-daughter,  Tarqninia  Molza,  daughter  of  his  eldest  son  Camillo..  bom 
in  1M2,  ranks  amongst  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  women  of  Italy.  Her 
works,  united  with  those  of  her  ancestors,  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1750. 

*>  Vide  ante,  vol.  L  chap.  ii.  In  the  year  1607,  he  was  sent  by  the  car- 
dinal Ippolito  to  Mantua,  to  congratulate  his  sister  Isabella  d'Este,  the  wife  of  the 
maitiais  Fnuicesoo  Gonzago,  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  A  letter  from  Isabella  to  her 
brother  yet  remains,  and  shews  that  at  this  time  Ariosto  had  made  a  considerable 
progreffi  in  his  great  epic  poem,  some  parts  of  which  he  read  for  her  amusement. 
This  letter  is  also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  production  of  an  elegant  and  aocon^ 
pushed  woman  of  high  rank  in  Italy.    Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  101. 

*>  Vide  ante,  voL  L  chap.  iz. 
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on  others  of  much  inferior  merit.  Leo  recognised  his  old 
friend ;  and  raising  him  from  the  ground,  and  kissing  him 
on  each  cheek,  assured  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  favour 
and  protection/'  The  favour  of  the  pontiff  extended,  how* 
ever,  no  further  on  this  occasion,  than  to  grant  him  a  special 
bull,  to  secure  to  him  the  emoluments  to  arise  from  the 
pubUcation  of  his  celebrated  poem.  But  if  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  poet  were  disappointed,  lus  good  sense 
soon  convinced  him  that  the  blame  was  not  wholly  to  be 
imputed  to  the  pope ;  and  whilst  he  describes,  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  the  demolition  of  his  hopes,  he  furnishes,  even 
in  the  midst  of  lus  sarcasms,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the 
pontiff.  "  Some  persons  may  perhaps  observe,"  says  he, 
in  his  epistolary  satire  to  Annibale  Malaguzzi,^  ''  that  if  I 
had  gone  to  Home  in  quest  of  benefices,  I  might  have  caught 
more  than  one  before  this  time ;  especially  as  I  had  long 
been  in  favour  with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  among  his 
ancient  friends  before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortune  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  dignity;  or  the  Florentines  had 
opened  to  hitn  their  gates;  or  his  brother  Giuliano  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Urbino,  where,  with  the  author 
of  the  '^  Cortegiano,"  with  Bembo  and  other  favourites  of 
Apollo,  he  alleviated  the  hardships  of  his  exile.  When,  too, 
the  Medici  again  raised  their  heads  in  Florence,  and  the 
Gonfaloniere,  flying  from  his  palace,  met  with  lus  ruin ;  and 
when  he  went  to  Rome  to  take  the  name  of  Leo,  he  still 
preserved  lus  attachment  to  me.  Often  whilst  he  was 
legate  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  lus  brother  and  myself.  On  this  account  it  may 
appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Rome,  he  should  have  humbled  my  crest ;  but  to  these  I 
shall  reply  by  a  story.  Read  it,  my  friend ;  for  to  read  it 
is  less  trouble  to  you,  than  it  was  to  me  to  vmte  it. 

''  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so 

parched  up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Fhcebus 
AriSito^re^^  had  again  relinquished  the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every 

well  and  every  spring  was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams, 
nay,  even  the  most  celebrated  rivers,  might  be  crossed  with- 

«*  ArioBto,  Sat  iiL  ad  Annib.  HalagazzL  ««  Ariosto,  Sat  iiL 
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out  a  bridge.  In  these  times  lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  not 
whether  to  call  him  rich,or  encumbered, with  herds  and  flocks, 
who  having  long  sought  for  water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers 
towards  that  Being  who  never  deserts  those  who  trust  in 
him ;  and  by  divine  favour  he  was  instructed,  that  at  the 
bottom  of  a  certain  valley  he  would  find  the  welcome  aid. 
He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
all  his  cattle ;  and  according  to  his  expectations  found  the 
spring.  The  well  was  not,  however,  very  deep ;  and  having 
only  a  small  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired  his 
followers  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught 
for  himself.  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their  thirst  be 
quenched.  The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such  of  my 
friends  as  have  assisted  me  in  opening  the  well.  He  then 
attends  to  his  cattle,  taking  care  to  supply  those  first  whose 
death  would  occasion  him  the  greatest  loss.  Under  these 
r^ulations  they  pass  on,  one  i^ter  another,  to  drink.  At 
length  a  poor  parrot,  which  was  veiy  much  beloved  by  its 
master,  cried  out,  alas  !  I  am  neither  one  of  his  relations, 
nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well ;  nor  am  I  likely  to  be 
of  more  service  to  him  in  future,  than  I  have  been  in  times 
past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind  me;  and  even 
I  shall  die  of  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain  reUef. 
With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss  those 
who  think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the  Neri^ 
the  Fanni,  the  Zotti,  and  the  Baci,^^  his  nephews  and  rela- 
tions, who  must  drink  first ;  and  afterwards  those  who  have 
assisted  in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  all  mantles. 
When  these  are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused 
his  cause  against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One 
person  wiU  say,  I  was  with  Piero  in  Casentino,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  and  killed.  I,  cries  Brandino,  lent 
him  money.  He  Uved,  exclaims  a  third,  a  whole  year  at 
my  expense,  whilst  I  furnished  him  with  arms,  with  clothes, 
with  money,  and  with  horses.     If  I  wait  until  all  these  are 

**  Kot  Uie  namefl  of  noble  fiuniUefl  of  Florence,  as  some  hare  sapposed,  but 
dhnimitiTes  of  afiection,  deriTed  from  the  common  names  of  Giovanni,  Barto* 
lommeo,  Laneelotto,  &c. 

VOL.  U.  L 
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satisfied  I  sliall  certainly  either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the 
well  exhausted." 

That  Ariosto,  however,  felt  his  disappointment,  is  evident 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  satires,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  journey  to  Rome  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff  by  no 
means  corresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  affectionate 
reception  which  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival.  The 
granting  him  a  pontifical  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the 
sole  right  of  printing  his  great  work,  the  bull  for  which  was, 
as  he  pointedly  informs  us,  expedited  at  his  own  eapense, 
was,  assuredly,  no  great  effort  of  princely  bounty.  It  is, 
however,  evident,  from  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  that  impatience  and  irritability 
which  are  the  usual  attendants  of  genius.  After  waiting  a 
few  days  at  Rome,  in  the  expectation  that  the  pope  would 
have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  one  towards  whom  he  had 
expressed  such  uncommon  regard,  he  hastily  took  his 
departure,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to  return.** 
There  is,  however,  suflBcient  reason  to  beUeve,  that  Ariosto 
experienced  at  different  times  the  UberaUty  of  the  pontiff; 
and  in  particular,  that  Leo  presented  him  with  several 
hundred  crowns  towards  the  expense  of  pubhshing  his 
immortal  poem.^'  It  is  certain  also  that  the  disappointment 
which  he  has  described  in  such  hvely  terms,  did  not  excite 
in  the  generous  breast  of  Ariosto  any  lasting  degree  of 
animosity  towards  the  pontiff;  whom  he  has  frequently 
mentioned  in  his  subsequent  writings,  with  the  highest  vene- 
ration and  applause.^* 

On  quitting  Rome,  Ariosto  did  not  immediately  return 
to  Ferrara,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  was 

*•  Ariost.  Sat.vii. 

*^  The   farouTB   conferred  by  Leo  on    Ariosto  are  alluded  to  by  Gabriello 
Simeoni,  in  his  "  Satira  Bopra  rAvarizia." 

"Succeese  a  lui  Lion  poi  Inmc  c  specchio 
Di  corteaia,  cho  fa  la  caglon  prima 
Che  air  Ariosto  ancor  porgiamo  orecchio." 

Which  is  explained  by  a  marginal  note  ;  "  Leon  X.  dond  all'  Ariosto  per  fomire 
il  suo  libro  piil  centiniga  di  scudi."  Vide  Mazziich.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  in  art. 
Ariost.  vol.  ii.  p.  1063. 

^*  His  attachment  to  the  family  of  Medici  in  general,  and  to  Leo  X.  in  particular, 
appears  in  his  beautiful  canzone,  on  the  death  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici. 
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present  at  the  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  that  city  on 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  He  remained  there  at 
least  six  months,  and  probably  a  much  longer  piore^cJ!"*" 
time ;  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  on  his  departure,  celebrated  in  an  exquisite 
poem  the  opportunities  of  enjo3rment  which  it  aflforded  him, 
and  which  it  seems  were  sufficient  to  banish  all  anxieties 
but  those  of  love.**  On  his  arrival  at  Perrara  he  again 
attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito ; 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  the  poem  on 
which  he  had  been  so  long  employed,  and  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Ferrara  in  the  year  1515.  If  Ariosto  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  he  had  much  more 
reason  to  complain  of  the  illiberality  and  insensibiUty  of  his 
great  patron  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed  his 
work  in  terms  of  such  high  commendation;  but  who, 
instead  of  affording  him  any  recompense  for  his  labours, 
inquired  from  him,  with  the  indifference  of  a  stupid  curi- 
osity, where  he  had  collected  together  such  a  number  of 
absurdities/^  This  reproof,  which  was  not  counterbalanced 
by  any  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal,  greatly 
affected  the  poet ;  who,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  poem^ 
expressed  his  sense  of  it  by  an  Impreaa  or  device,  in  which 
he  has  represented  a  serpent,  towards  which  a  hand  is 
stretched  out  attempting  with  a  pair  of  shears  to  cut  off  its 
head,  and  surrounded  by  the  motto.  Pro  bono  malum.  This 
device,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  alluded  to  the  supposed 
healing  power  of  the  serpent,  he  exchanged  in  the  next  edition 

«•  "  Gentil  Citta,  clie  con  felici  auguri." 

Bime  di  Ariosto,  p.  40.    Ed.  Vinegia,  1557. 

*•  Dove,  diavolo,  Mesaer  Lodovico,  avete  pigliate  tante  coglionerie,  Hazzu- 
cfaeUi  hjM  altered,  in  some  deg^ree,  the  phraseology  of  the  cardinal,  vho,  according 
to  hii  namiiTe,  inquired  from  Ariosto,  Donde  mai  avesse  egli  trovate  iante  min- 
dkUmerie.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  ii.  p.  1069  ;  bat  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
anecdote  ia  well-fonnded,  and  that  the  merits  of  Ariosto,  like  those  of  Milton,  and 
of  all  others  vfaoee  genioa  has  been  superior  to  the  character  of  the  age,  were  not 


safficienilv  acknowledged  in  his  lifetime.  Doni,  la  Zucca,  p.l05.  Ap.  Mazzuch. 
Scnttori  d'ltaL  vol.  11.  p.  1069.  P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce,  relates,  that  an 
ezpremon  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  the  cardinal,  had  been  applied  by  one  of 


Scnttori  d'ltaL  vol.  11.  p.  1069.  P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce,  relates,  that  an 
ezpremon  similar  to  that  made  use  of  by  the  cardinal,  had  been  applied  by  one  of 
his  aervanta  to  the  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  "  Un 
mio  servitor,  sentendo  leggere  1  miei  salmi,  disse,  minon  so  u  Diavolo  Upadronsi 
eaui  taiUe  boffcUeUe"  Note,  M.  de  la  Monnoye.  Bailletj^  Jugemens  des  S9avans, 
voL  iv.  p.  48. 

l2 
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for  one  which  he  perhaps  thought  would  be  more  generally 
understood,  and  represented  his  lost  labours  by  the  emblem 
of  a  hive  of  bees,  which  are  destroyed  with  flame  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  them  of  their  honey.** 

In  the  year  1518,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este  undertook 

a  journey  to  Hungary,  on  which  he  expected  to 
^d1/th?  be  accompanied  by  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
uS^eI^^   his  court,  and  among  the  rest  by  Ariosto.    The 

poet  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  which  he  well  knew  the  value,  or  of 
his  health,  which  was  then  in  a  precarious  state,  to  the 
gratification  of  a  person  who  appears  not  to  have  merited 
his  attachment.  By  Ins  refusal,  he  not  only  lost  the  fiEtvour 
of  the  cardinal,  but  incurred  his  resentment,  which  he  mani- 
fested by  depriving  the  poet  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of  twenty- 
five  crowns,  which  it  seems  the  cardinal  allowed  him  every 
four  months,  but  which  he  had  not  always  the  good  fortune 
to  obtam.  This  event  supplied  Ariosto  with  the  subject  of 
his  first  satire,  in  which  he  has  treated  it  with  the  most 
severe  pleasantry,  the  most  attractive  simplicity,  and  the 
most  inimitable  wit ;  avowing  Ins  resolution  to  maintain 
the  independence  both  of  his  person  and  mind,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  vexations  of  a  court  to  the  retirement 
of  private  life.  He  accordingly  quitted  Ferrara  and  took 
up  Ins  residence  in  his  native  district  of  Reggio,  attending 
only  to  his  own  studies  and  amusements;  where  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  cardinal." 

The  loss  of  his  patron  seems  to  have  been  the  commence- 
.  ^  ment  of  the  good  fortune  of  Ariosto.  Imme- 
residence'^t  diately  sStoT  that  event  he  was  again  called  to 
*""*"  Ferrara  by  the  duke  Alfonso,  who  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  repairing  the  neglect  of  his  brother, 
and  who  appointed  Ariosto  to  a  respectable  situation  in  his 
court,  without  requiring  from  him  any  attendance  which 
might  interfere  with  his  studies.     The  liberality  of  the 

^^  These  emblems  hare  been  perpetuated  on  the  reverse  of  two  different 
medaLs,  representing  the  effigies  of  the  poet.  They  are  both  given  in  the  Mosenm 
Mazzachellianum,  vol.  L  p.  209,  tab.  87. 

A3  To  this  happy  period  of  his  life  he  alludes  in  his  fourth  satire. 
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duke  soon  enabled  Ariosto  to  erect  for  himself  a  house  in 
the  ci^  of  Ferrara,  in  the  front  of  which  he  placed  an  in- 
scription suitable  to  the  modest  mansion  of  a  poet,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  moderation  and  independence  of  his  own 
character.^  In  this  residence,  and  in  the  gardens  attached 
to  it,  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh  ardour  to  his  literary 
pursuits ;  he  composed  the  additional  cantos  of  Ins  Orlando, 
and  versified  his  two  comedies  of  the  **  Cassaria "  and  the 
"  Suppositi/'  which  he  had  in  his  youth  written  in  prose. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  his  leisure  was  for  a  short 
time  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  the  district  of  Garfagnana, 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
duke  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority,  a  tumult 
among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  efforts  had  the  desired 
success  ;^  but  the  city  of  Ferrara  continued  to  be  his  chief 
residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1538,  after  he  W  attained  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  a  work  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  read,  as  the 
^'  Orlando  Furioso,'*"  any  observations  would  now  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
be   superfluous.**      Like  most  of  the  eminent  wAt^^n^Oi^ 
scholara  of  the  age,  Ariosto  devoted  a  portion  of 

»  The  oenire  of  ihe/acckUa  of  the  hooae  has  the  following  inscription : — 

PABYA,  8HD  APTA  KIHi;    SBD  VULU  OBROXIA;  8HD  HOR 
SOBOIDA;   PABTA  XIO  bed  TAMBH  MBM  D01IU& 

Ob  tlie  highest  ptrt  of  the  firont  is  inBcribed, 

Bia    noMus.    Hjio 

ABBOSTBA 

PBOPITIOB 

DBOfl.     BABBAT.     OUX.     UT 

PIBDABIOA. 

^  To  this  miauon  Arioeto  aUudes  in  his  fourth  satire,  in  which  he  laments  the 
iBterrnpUon  which  it  had  occasioned  to  his  studies,  and  his  absence  from  his  mis- 
tnm.  He  admits  that  his  employment  is  both  honourable  and  profitable,  but 
alleges'  that  he  is  in  the  situation  of  the  cock  that  found  a  diamond,  or  of  the 
Veaetiaii  nobleman  to  whom  the  king  of  Portugal  made  a  present  of  an  Arabian 
boneu 

**  For  an  account  of  the  various  editions  of  this  celebrated  poem,  after  its  first 
poblieation  in  Ferrara^  per  Lodoyico  Mazziocco,  in  1516,  4to,  I  must  refer  to  the 
bibliogr^»hers  and  literuy  historians  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  Mazzuchelli,  who 
has  particularized  no  lees  than  sixty-seven  editions,  down  to  the  year  1763 ;  of 
wfaidi  the  best  is  allowed  to  be  that  with  the  designs  of  Girolamo  Porro,  Venice, 
appreaso  Franoeaeo  di  Franceschi,  1584,  4to.  For  much  additional  and  valuable 
infonnation  respecting  the  editions  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  the  reader  may  con- 
salt  the  note  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  288. 

**  The  "  Satires'*  of  Ariosto  were  not  published  until  after  the  death  of  their 
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his  leisure  to  Latin  composition ;  but  although  some  of  his 
productions  in  this  language  have  considerable  merit/'  it  is 
on  his  writings  in  his  native  tongue  that  his  permanent 
reputation  is  founded.  On  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
poets  of  this  period,  we  immediately  perceive  that  Ariosto 
occupies  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it  been  deprived  of 
the  splendour  of  his  talents,  a  considerable  diminution  must 
have  been  made  from  the  glory  of  the  age.  The  fertility  of 
his  invention,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagery,  the  natural  ease 
and  felicity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to  his  compositions 
which  arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,  in  a  degree  not  experienced  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Whilst  the  other 
writers  of  Italy  were  devoting  their  talents  to  the  close  imi- 
tation of  Petrarca,  and  to  the  mere  elegances  of  expression, 
he  allowed  himself  a  wider  range,  and  poured  forth  the 
ideas  of  his  creative  fancy  in  his  own  attractive  and  forcible 
language.  Hence  the  genius  of  Ariosto  is  not  presented  to 
us  in  the  fashionable  garb  of  the  day,  but  in  its  own  natural 
and  becoming  dress,  which  appears  equally  graceful  and 
appropriate  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By  the  example 
of  Bembo,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  correctness 
and  with  elegance,  but  they  would  have  been  read  only 
by  their  own  countrymen.  The  delicate  and  attenuated 
sentiment  which  gives  its  faint  animation  to  their  writings, 
is  lost  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it.  into  another 
language  ;  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear 
without  injury  all  change  of  climate ;  and  his  works  have 

author,  in  1588.  This  edition  is  entitled,  "  Le  Satibk  di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto 
Tolgari.  In  terza  rima,  di  nuoTO  Stampate,  del  Mese  di  Octobre,  m.p.ixxthi.,'' 
from  vhich  it  might  be  inferred  they  had  before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not 
known  that  this  is  the  frequent  phraseology  of  the  printers  of  this  period,  and 
that  many  instances  occur  where  it  has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before 
undergone  the  press.  These  satires  have  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of  books  pro- 
hibited by  the  Koman  see,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  publication  of  many 
subsequent  editions,  some  of  which  have  been  printed  in  Venice  at  different  timesy 
as  well  separately  as  with  his  lyric  pieces  and  other  works. 

^^  The  Latin  poems  of  Ariosto,  divided  into  two  books,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Giov.  Batt.  Pigna,  together  with  his  own  poems  and  those  of  Celio 
Calcagnini,  at  Venice,  ex  qfficina  Erasmiana,  by  Vincentio  Valgrisi,  in  1553,  8to. 
Giraldi  denominates  them,  ingenioaa  sed  duritufculti.  De  Poet.  suor.  temp,  dial  L 
Some  of  them  appear  in  various  collections,  and  particularly  in  the  Carm.  niustr. 
Poet  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  842. 
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contributed  more  than  those  of  any  other  author  to  diffuse 
a  true  poetical  spirit  throughout  Europe." 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  those  whose  labours  contri- 
buted to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not, 
however,  be  confined  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period  of 
society  had  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  diffused; 
and  at  no  period  have  its  female  admirers  proved  themselves 
more  accomplished  proficients  or  more  formidable  rivals. 
Among  those  who  at  this  time  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  talents,  two  are  conspicuously  eminent ;  not  only  for 
their  high  rank,  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  excellent 
literary  productions,  but  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their 
character,  and  for  all  the  virtues  which  add  lustre  to  their 
sex.  These  are  Vittoria  Colonna,  marchioness  of  Fescara, 
and  Veronica  Gambara,  countess  of  Correggio. 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  com- 
mander, Fabrizio  Colonna,  grand  constable  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  by  Anna  di  Montefeltro,  the  \oS^^^*^ 
daughter  of  Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino.  She  was 
bom  about  the  year  1490,  and  when  only  four  years  of  age 
was  destined  to  be  the  future  bride  of  Ferdinando  d'Avalos, 
marquis  of  Pescara,  then  veiy  Uttle  further  advanced  in  life. 
The  extraordinary  endowments  both  of  person  and  of  mind, 
with  which  she  was  favoured  by  nature,  aided  by  a  diUgent 
and  virtuous  education,  rendered  her  the  object  of  general 
admiration,  and  her  hand  was  repeatedly  sought  in  marriage 
by  several  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Italy.  Happily, 
however,  the  early  choice  of  the  parents  was  confirmed  by 
the  mutual  attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man,  who  by  his  great 
endowments,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  heroic  valour,  merited 
such  a  partner.  A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of 
excellence  was  the  pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection ;  but 
the  contests  which  distracted  Italy  soon  called  the  marquis 
from  his  domestic  enjoyments,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
where  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  led,  with  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  after- 

M  On  this  panage  Count  Boesi  has  given  a  note,  which  well  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Italian  reader.    Ital.  £d.  vol.  vii.  p.  56,  note  (a).* 
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wards  Leo  X.,  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Whilst  confined  in  the 
castle  of  that  place,  and  prevented  by  his  wounds  from 
bodily  exercise,  he  devoted  his  hours  to  study;  the  result  of 
which  appeared  in  a  dialogue  on  Love,  addressed  to  his 
wife,  which  we  are  assured  was  replete  with  good  sense, 
eloquence,  and  wit.  He  was  at  length  liberated  fixim  his 
confinement  by  the  friendly  interference  of  the  marshal 
Trivulzio ;  and  by  the  active  part  which  he  afterwards  took 
in  the  military  afiairs  of  the  time,  and  the  many  engage- 
ments in  which  he  was  victorious,  acquired  the  highest 
character  among  the  Italian  leaders.  Having  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner;  where  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and  hu- 
manity, than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which 
the  success  of  the  ImperiaUsts  has  usually  been  attributed.** 
This  event  he  did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  military  fatigues  and  the  consequences  of 
his  wounds.  He  died  at  Milan  in  the  month  of  December, 
1525,  after  a  short  but  glorious  life,  which  has  afforded 
ample  materials  for  the  historian.*^  This  fatal  event  blighted 
all  the  hopes  of  his  consort ;  nor  did  her  sorrow  admit  of 
any  alleviation,  except  such  as  she  found  in  celebrating  the 
character  and  the  virtues  of  her  husband,  and  recording  their 
mutual  afiection  in  her  tender  and  exquisite  verse.  Soon 
after  his  death  she  retired  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  refusing 
to  listen  to  those  proposals  of  other  nuptials,  which,  as  she 
had  no  offspring,  her  friends  were  desirous  that  she  should 
accept.  In  her  retirement  she  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
strong  religious  cast  of  character,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  her  from  exercising  her  poetical  talents,  although 
she  from  this  time  devoted  them  chiefly  to  sacred  sub- 
jects. Her  exemplary  conduct,  and  the  uncommon  merit 
of  her  writings,  rendered  her  the  general  theme  of  applause 
among  the  most  distinguished  poets  and  learned  men  of  the 

''  His  generosity  and  attention  to  the  celebrated  chevalier  Bayard,  who  fell  in 
an  engagement  at  Biagrassa,  in  the  year  1524,  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in 
his  Life  of  Charles  V.  book  ill.  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

^^  JoviuB  has  written  the  life  of  this  distinguished  commander,  in  seren  books, 
which  comprise  the  histoiy  of  the  principal  military  events  of  the  time. 
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time,  with  many  of  whom  she  maintained  a  friendly  episto- 
lary intercom^e.*^  She  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
great  artist  Michel-Agnolo,  who  designed  for  her  several 
excellent  pieces,  the  ideas  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
the  engraver ;"  and  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her  favour 
and' friendship  in  an  eminent  degree ;  she  having  on  several 
occasions  quitted  her  residence  at  Viterbo,  to  which  place 
she  retired  some  years  before  her  death,  and  made  excur- 
sions to  Rome  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enjoying 
his  society.  This  affectionate  attachment,  equally  honour- 
able to  lx)th  parties,  was  at  other  times  supported  by  an 
epistolary  intercourse.  To  her  Michel-Agnolo  has  also 
addressed  several  of  his  sonnets,  which  yet  remain,  and  in 
which  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accompUshments  is 
tempered  by  the  most  profoimd  respect  for  her  character.*^ 
It  is  a  singular  anecdote,  preserved  by  Condivi,  that  this 
eminent  man  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  expressed  his  extreme  regret,  that 
he  had  not  on  that  occasion  kissed  her  face  or  her  forehead, 
as  well  as  her  hand.  After  having  lived  until  the  year  1547, 
she  terminated  her  days  at  Rome ;  not  having  taken  upon 
her  any  religious  profession,  and  not  indeed  without  having 
given  rise  to  some  suspicion  that  she  was  inclined  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  church." 

«  Among  these  were  Beazzano,  Flaminio,  Molia^  the  cardinals  Contarini, 
Bembo,  and  Pole ;  most  of  whom  have  celebrated  her  in  their  writings. 

**  One  of  these  pieces  represents  Christ  just  taken  from  the  cross,  and  sinking 
im  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  work  has  frequently  been  copied  in  paintings 
which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Michel-Agnolo,  and  has 
abo  been  engimred.  Bottari,  Note  al  Yasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  314 ;  et  vide  Condivi, 
Yitadi  H.  A.  Buonarotti,  p.  53,  where  this  piece  is  fiiUy  described,  and  where  it 
vppean  that  the  artist  inscribed  on  the  cross  the  following  line  : 

Non  vi  si  pensa  quanto  sangue  costa. 
He  also  designed  for  her  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  another  of  Christ 
at  the  weU  with  the  woman  of  Samaria^  which  has  also  been  engraved.  Yasari,  tU 
ji^.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  lias 
observed  respecting  the  above  passage,  that  "  there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency 
in  it>  aa  no  trace  of  any  work  of  sculpture  executed  by  Michel-Agnolo  for  Yittoria 
Colonna  exists."  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  have  stated,  that  the  works  referred  to 
were  in  sculpture,  but  have  expressly  characterised  them  as  having  been  designs,  or 
drawimgt.  One  of  these  subjects,  that  of  Christ  at  the  well  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  executed  by  Michel-Agnolo,  on  panel,  in  chiaro-scuro,  (two  feet  six  inches 
high,  by  one  foot  eleven  inches  wide,)  formerly  in  the  collection  at  Capo  diMont^, 
afterwards  came  into  my  possession,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the 
LivsmpooL  BoTAL  Ibbtitution.  *'  Condivi,  Yita  di  M.  A.  Buonarotti,  p.  53. 

^  In  one  of  the  poems  of  Michel-Agnolo,  addressed  to  the  Marchesana,  he 
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Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their 
works  the  style  of  Petrarca,  Vittoria  Colonna  is  entitled  to 
the  first  rank;  and  her  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  shade  of  her  departed  husband,  or  relate  to 
the  state  of  her  own  mind,  possess  more  vigour  of 
thought,  vivacity  of  colouring,  and  natural  pathos, 
than  are  generally  to  be  found  among  the  disciples  of  that 
school."  Her  CanzonCy  or  monody  to  the  memory  of 
her  departed  husband,  is,  however,  more  deservedly  cele- 
brated, and  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Bembo  on  the  death  of  lus  brother  Carlo ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  favourable  specimen  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  Sianzey 
or  verses  in  ottava  rima^  which  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and 

lamenta  the  fluctuating  state  of  his  religious  Bentimenta,  and  calls  upon  her  to 
direct  him  in  his  spiritual  concerns.  Rime  del  Buonarotti,  p.  69.  Ed.  Firen.  1726. 
8vo.  He  also  wrote  a  sonnet  on  her  death,  which  manifests  the  sorrow  which  he  felt 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacred  affection  with  which  he  regarded  her  memory. 
Rime,  p.  70.  The  grounds  upon  which  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  indios- 
tion  of  Vittoria  Colonna  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  which  I  had  omitted  to 
mention,  have  been  amply  stated  by  both  the  German  and  Italian  tranalaton  of 
the  present  work.  Vidt  Germ.  Ed.  vol  ii.  p.  38 ;  Ital.  Ed.  toI.  zii.  p.  223.  The 
importance  attached  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  church,  in  so  eminent  a  character 
as  Vittoria  Colonna,  has  led  Count  Bossi  to  observe,  that  "  I  ought  either  to  hare 
omitted  to  notice  this  imputation  altogether,  or  to  have  stated,  (as  Tiraboschi  lus 
attempted  to  shew,)  that  it  was  thrown  out  on  her  memory  hyprot/fMant  writers, 
without  any  foundation  in  hcU*  But  the  Uyai  is,  I  did  not  think  she  stood  in 
need  of  any  apology  for  sentiments  which  did  honour  to  the  independence  of 
her  character.  On  this  occasion  we  may,  however,  appeal  to  Mr.  Henke,  who, 
after  stating  that  the  suspicions  attached  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  depend  on  the 
testimony  of  De  Thou,  Hist.  lib.  xxxiz.,  where  it  is  said,  in  pravUatis  seektria 
wjufpicionem  incidii;  or  rather  upon  coi^ectures  arising  from  her  friendly  con- 
nexions and  correspondence  with  Flaminio,  who  openly  shewed  himself  &vou^ 
able  to  the  cause  of  reform,  has  justly  observed,  that  "  at  that  period,  ptf/y, 
divested  of  blind  superstition,  drew  down  upon  many  persons  in  Italy  the  suspicion 
that  they  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  whilst  the  wildest  infidelity  and 
levitv  of  conduct  was  a  reproach  to  no  one,  if  he  only  conformed  to  the  established 
creed ;"  and  further,  that  "  the  more  noble  and  elevated  were  the  sentiments  em- 
braced by  women  of  high  rank  in  Italy  at  this  period,  the  more  liable  were  they 
to  be  suspected  of  what  was  there  denominated  the  German  heresy ;"  for  examples 
of  which  Mr.  Henke  has  referred  to  Gerdesii,  Italia  Reformata,  p.  155. 

*^  Of  the  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  four  editions  were  printed  in  her  life- 
time. They  were  first  collected  by  Filippo  Pirogallo,  and  published,  without 
her  knowledge,  at  Parma,  in  1538,  reprint^  in  1539,  without  note  of  place  or 
printer ;  and  again  at  Florence  in  the  last^mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of 
sixteen  spiritual  sonnets.  The  fourth  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  1544,  with  the 
addition  of  twenty-four  spiritual  sonnets,  and  her  celebrated  Stanze,  They  were 
also  republished  after  her  death,  particularly  by  Lodovico  Dolce,  in  1552,  at 
Venice;  and  again  at  the  same  place  by  Girolamo  Ruscelli,  with  the  exposition 
or  commentaiy  of  Rinaldo  Corso,  in  1558.  Her  "  Pianto  sopra  la  passione  di 
Cristo,'*  with  other  sacred  poems,  was  also  printed  at  Bologna,  per  Antonio 
Manuzio,  1557,  and  at  Venice,  presso  ifigliuoli  dAldo,  in  1561.  Vide  Zeno,  Note 
al  Fontanini.  Bib.  Ital.  ii.  95 

^  This   piece   was    probably   addressed  to  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  the  wife  of 
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elegance  of  style,  equal  the  productions  of  any  of  Tier  con- 
temporaries, and  in  lively  description  and  genuine  poetry 
excel  them  all;  excepting  only  those  of  the  inimitable  Ariosto. 
Veronica  Gambara  was  the  daughter  of  the  count  Gian- 
Francesco  Gambara,  by  his  wife  Alda  Pia  of  Carpi, 
and  was  married  in  1509,  to  Giberto  X.  lord  of  veronic.o.m. 
Corr^gio,  whom  she  survived  many  years,  devoting 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  two  sons  IppoUto  and  Giro- 
lamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  church.  Her  natural  disposition,  the  course 
of  her  education,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  instructions 
and  advice  of  Retro  Bembo,  led  her  in  her  youth  to  devote 
a  part  of  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  her  poetical  talents, 
which  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  future  life,  was  her 
occasional  amusement.*'  In  the  year  1528,  she  left  Cor- 
reggio  to  reside  at  Bolc^a  with  her  brother  Uberto,  on 
whom  Clement  VII.  had  conferred  the  oflBce  of  governor  of 
that  city.  Here  she  established  in  her  house  a  kind  of 
academy,  which  was  frequented  by  Bembo,  Molza,  Mauro, 
Capello,  and  other  eminent  men  who  then  resided  at  the 
Roman  court.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Correggio,  where 
she  had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year  1550. 
Her  writings,  which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collec- 
tions of  the  time,  were  collected  and  published  at  Brescia 
in  1759,  and  although  inferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to 
those  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  display  a  peculiar  originahty  and 
vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and  language,  which  raise  them 
far  above  those  insipid  eflFusions,  which  under  the  name  of 
sonnets  at  this  time  inundated  Italy .*^*  The  mutual  esteem 
and  admiration  that  subsisted  between  these  accomplished 
women,  is  recorded  in  their  writings.  Their  example  ex- 
cited the  emulation  of  many  competitors  among  their  own 

Ginliano  de'  Medici,  and  seemg  to  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  life 
of  its  illnstriouB  author,  daring  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  although  not  inserted 
in  the  fint  editions  of  her  works. 

«  Tirab.vii.ui.  47. 

**  Her  life  was  written  by  Rinaldo  Corso,  and  published  at  Ancona  in  1556. 
A  more  fall  aoooant  of  her  is  g^ven  by  the  Dott.  Baldassare  Camillo  Zamboni, 
prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by  him  in  1759,  to  which  edition  he  has  added 
her  iettem,  which,  we  are  informed,  are  highly  estimable  for  the  natural  and 
eai»y  elegance  of  their  style. 
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sex,  and  the  Bimatrici  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  little  inferior,  either  in  number  or  in  merit, 
to  the  Rimatori.     Of  these,  some  of  the  most 
d'A^.     distinguished  are  Costanza  d'Avalos,  duchess  of 
AmaLfi,**  a  few  of  whose  sonnets,  of  no  inferior 
merit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Vittoria  Colonna  in  the 
TuuiadA«r  edition  of  Sessa,  1558;    Tulha  d'Aragona,  the 
«""•  illegitimate  offspring  of  Pietro  TagUavia,  a  car- 

dinal of  the  church,  and  himself  an  illegitimate  descen- 
dant of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon  ;'•  Laura  Terracina*  a 
NeapoUtan  lady,  whose  numerous  poetical  works  have  fre- 
quently been  printed ;''  Gaspara  Stampa  of  Padua,  ranked 
among  the  best  poets  of  her  time,'*  and  Laura  Battiferra  of 

^  Daughter  of  Innico  d'AvaloB,  marqaifi  del  Vasto.  "  I  pochi  Teni,  che  del  sao 
leggiamo,  ricolmi  sono  egualmente  di  grada^  di  vaghezza,  di  puriU,  e  d'eleganza,  e 
ricchi  di  grayisaimi  sexLtimenti  e  di  pieta  Criatiaii&."  Creflcimb.  Istor.  deUaTolgar 
poea.  vol.  ii.  p.  400.     Vide  Mazzuchelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  1228. 

1^  The  onBpring  of  love,  TuUia,  is  said  not  to  have  been  insenaible  to  his 
dictates.  Her  attractions,  both  of  person  and  mind,  are  celebrated  by  the  most 
distinguished  wita  and  scholars  of  the  time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  proud  to 
enrol  themselves  among  her  admireia.  The  principal  work  of  Tullia  is  her 
poem  in  oUava  rima,  entitled,  "  U  Meschino,  detto  Querino,"  in  twenty-six  cantos, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1660,  quarto;  which  is  said  by  Crescimbeni,  voLL  p.  341, 
to  rival  the  "  Odyssey "  in  the  disposition  of  its  parts ;  but  other  critics  have 
formed  a  different  judgment  Her  dialogue,  "Dell'  Infinita  d'Amore,**  was 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1547.  Among  her  admirers  who  have  addressed  her  in  their 
verses,  we  find  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Francesco-Maria 
Molza»  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Filippo  Strozzi,  Alesaandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benucci, 
and  Benedetto  Varchi ;  but  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  and 
who  has  dedicated  a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  praise,  was  the  cele- 
brated Qirolamo  Muzio.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Venice,  presto  U  OudUo, 
1547,  and  have  frequently  been  reprinted,  accompanied  with  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.  Among  these  compositions, 
one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  is  deserving  of  particular  iq>pro- 
bation ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in  spirit  and  elegance  to  thoae 
of  her  numerous  panegyrists. 

7^  At  Venice,  1548,  1549,  1550,  and  1554,  and  again,  corrected  by  Domenichi, 
in  1560.  Among  the  friends  and  patrons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  we  find 
Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Luigi  Tansillo,  Lodovico  Domenichi,  Bernardino  Bota^  and 
Vittoria  Colonna ;  some  of  whom  have  honoured  her  in  return  with  their  com- 
mendations. In  the  "  Bagguagli  di  Pamaso,"  of  Boccalini,  Cent.  ii.  Bagg.  85,  is  a 
satirical  relation  of  the  supposed  marriage  of  Laura  Terracina  with  the  poet 
Francesco  Mauro,  who.  soon  after  his  marriage,  became  jealous  of  his  wife,  on 
account  of  a  garter  which  she  wore,  studded  with  jewels;  which  she  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Edward  VI.  of  England,  in  retum/orher  devotion  towards  him  ; 
a  circumstance  which  so  exasperated  Mauro,  that  he  cut  the  throat  of  his  wife, 
toith  a  prohibited  verae  of  six  syllables,  which  he  carried  ai  his  side.  A  great 
tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  which  Apollo  allayed  by  a  speech ;  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  satirize  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  to  compare  the  favours  con- 
ferred by  sovereigns  on  the  subjects  of  other  princes,  to  the  presents  given  by 
lovers  to  other  men's  wives. 

''  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  49.    Many  of  her  poems  are  addressed  to  the  Count  of  Col- 
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Urbino,"  represented  by  her  contemporaries  as  the  rival  of 
Sappho  in  the  elegance  of  her  writings,  and  much  her  supe- 
rior in  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of 
the  jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  preceding  century.     The  credit  of 
reviving  this  whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering 
it  in  the  highest  degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to 
the  eccentric  genius  of  Francesco  Bemi,  whence  it  has  been 
denominated  Za  Foesia  Bemeaca.   In  this  under-     poe.u 
taking  he  had,  however,  some  coadjutors  of  no     ^•"»*»~- 
inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  particular  Francesco  Mauro 
and  Gian-Francesco  Bini,  whose  works  have  usually  been 
united  vrith  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity  and  humour  they 
are  little  inferior.    The  character  of  Bemi  was  as    pnneeBco 
giTigiiUr  as  his  writings.     He  was  born  at  Lam-    ^"^* 
porecchio,  a  small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,  of  a  noble, 
although  reduced,  family,  and  was  sent,  whilst  very  young, 
to  Florence,  where  he  remained  until  he  had  attained  hui 
nineteenth  year,  and  where  he  probably  imbibed  from  the 
works  of  the  Pulci,  Franco,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the 
eariiest  taste  for  that  style  of  composition  by  which  he 
afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself.     About  the 
year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  to  whom  he  was  in 
some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he  entertained  hopes 
of  preferment  which  were  not  realized.     After  the  death  of 
Bernardo,  he  attached  himself  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  but  vrith  no  greater  advantage,  and 
was  at  length  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  secretaiy  to 
Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  then  held  the 
important  station  of  datary  to  the  Roman  see.     Having 

bltOy  of  whom  she  was  pasaionately  enamoured,  and  whose  marriage  to  another  hAj 
ahe  did  not  long  siirviye,  having  died  in  1654,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age. 
Her  poema  were  pablished  by  her  aaryiying  sister  Cassandra^  soon  after  her  death, 
iHii  were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  1788 ;  when  they  were  again  published  by 
Antonio  Bambaldo  di  Conti,  count  of  Collalto,  a  descendant  of  the  nobleman  to 
whom  they  were  so  ineflfectually  addressed  by  their  unfortunate  author. 

^  She  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Florentine  sculptor,  Bartolommeo  Am- 
inimrfi  Her  works  were  first  published  at  Florence,  appresBo  %  OiunH,  in  1560. 
HazzDchelli  and  ^Kraboachi  hare  collected  numerous  testimonies  of  her  oontempo- 
mica  to  her  merita. 
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now  taken  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  Berni  was  occasionally 
employed  by  Ghiberti  in  missions  to  his  more  distant  bene- 
fices, and  frequently  accompanied  the  bishop  on  his  journeys 
through  Italy ;  but  the  fatigues  of  business,  and  the  habits 
of  regularity  were  irksome  to  him,  and  he  sought  for  relief 
in  the  society  of  the  muses,  who  generally  brought  both 
Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train.  Being  at  length  pre- 
ferred to  the  affluent  and  easy  station  of  a  canon  of  Florence, 
he  retired  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much  more  distin- 
guished by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the  pungency 
of  his  satire,  than  by  the  regularity  of  his  life.  Such  was 
his  aversion  to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit  the 
humorous  passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  dratvn  his 
own  character,  that  he  no  sooner  received  a  command  from 
his  patron,  than  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply 
with  it.  He  delighted  not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or 
hunting ;  his  sole  pleasure  consisting  in  having  nothing  to 
do,  and  stretching  himself  at  full  length  in  his  bed.  His 
chief  exercise  was  to  eat  a  little  and  then  compose  himself 
to  sleep,  and  after  sleep  to  eat  again.  He  observed  neither 
days  nor  almanacks ;  and  his  servants  were  ordered  to  bring 
him  no  news,  whether  good  or  bad.  These  exaggerations, 
among  many  others  yet  more  extravagant,  may  at  least  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  that  Bemi  was  fond  of  his  ease,  and 
that  his  writings  were  rather  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
than  a  serious  occupation. 

The  death  of  Berni  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  jealous  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  Ales- 
sandro  and  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom 
is  supposed  to  have  contended  with  the  other,  which  should 
first  destroy  his  rival  by  poison.  One  of  them,  if  we  may 
believe  this  story,  teas  desirous  of  engaging  the  assistance 
of  Bemi,  and  he  having  refused  to  johi  in  so  detestable  a 
project,  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  his  patron,  by  a  death 
of  similar  treachery.  On  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  cardinal  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1535,  and 
that  Bemi  survived  him  at  least  until  the  month  of  July, 
1536.  We  may  therefore  conclude  with  certainty,  that  he 
was  not  poisoned  by  the  cardinal,  and  with  scarcely  less 
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certainty  that  he  was  not  poisoned  by  Alessandro,  for  not 
having  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  a  rival  who  bad  then 
been  dead  nearly  twelve  months.'* 

Of  the  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Bemi  and  his 
associates,  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea,  as  its  excellence  consists  rather  in  the  sim-  ^SSSlT.'"'^" 
plicity  of  the  diction,  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
Tuscan  idiom,  than  in  that  sterling  wit  and  vigorous  senti- 
ment which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  another  language. 
Of  all  writers,  those  wbose  merit  depends  on  what  is  called 
humour  are  the  most  local.  That  which  in  one  country  is 
received  with  admiration  and  delight,  may  in  another  be 
considered  as  insipid  or  contemptible.  To  enjoy  these 
writings  in  their  full  extent,  some  degree  of  acquaintance 
is  necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  inha- 
bitants, even  of  the  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  the  delicacy 
and  flavour  of  them  can  never  be  fully  perceived  except  by 
a  native.  These  observations  may  be  applied  in  diflFerent 
d^rees,  not  only  to  the  works  of  Bemi,  Bini,  and  Mauro, 
but  to  the  Capitoli  and  satires  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Pietro  Nelli, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Andrea  da  Bergamo,  and  a  long 
train  of  other  writers,  who  have  signalized  themselves  in 
this  mode  of  composition.'*  That  these  early  productions 
led  the  way  to  a  similar  eccentricity  of  style  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  not  improbable,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
idea  of  the  writings  of  Bemi  and  his  associates,  may  be 
obtained  by  considering  them  to  be  in  lively  and  unaffected 
verse,  what  the  works  of  Rabelais,  of  Cervantes,  and  of 
Steme,  are  in  prose.'* 

r«  ICmooch.  Serittori  d'ltal.  in  art  Bemi,  vol.  iv.  p.  986. 

1*  The  "  Opere  Burlesche'*  of  Bemi  and  others,  after  some  of  them  had  been  sepa- 
tately  imbliBhed,  were  collected  by  Anton-Francesco  Orazzini,  called  "  II  Lasca^**  and 
pabliwed  bj  the  Oinnti  at  Florence,  vol.  1 1548, 1560,  vol.  11.  1555,  octavo.  They 
oave  been  frequently  reprinted  since,  but  generally  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect 
manner.  The  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  of  which  the  first  and  second 
rolnmea  bear  the  date  of  London,  1723,  and  the  third,  of  Florence  in  the  same 
year,  but  which  were,  in  fauci,  printed  at  Naples ;  and  this  edition  is  cited  afl  one  of 
the  Testi  di  lingua  by  the  academicians  Della  Crusca. 

^  "  A  bleaaing,"  says  Sancho,  "  on  him  who  first  invented  sleep ;  it  wraps  a  man 
lU  round  like  a  cloak."    Thus  Bemi,  almost  a  century  before  Cervantes,  on  the 
\  aabject : 

"  Quella 
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It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  great  part 
of  these  compositions  are  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  inde- 
cency and  profaneness,  which  requires  all  the  wit  and 
elegance  of  the  original,  and  perhaps  more  sympathy  with 
such  subjects  than  an  untainted  mind  should  feel,  to  prevent 
their  being  read  without  disapprobation  or  disgust.  It  can, 
therefore,  occasion  no  surprise,  that  these  pieces,  many  of 
which  have  been  written  by  men  of  high  ecclesiastical  rank, 
should  have  brought  some  degree  of  disgrace  upon  tbe 
Bx)man  church.  One  of  the  productions,  in  this  style  of 
writing,  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
and  for  some  time  inquisitor  at  Venice,  has  been  singled 
out  as  a  particular  instance  of  depravity,  but  many  examples 
at  least  equally  flagrant  might  have  been  produced.  Even 
the  writings  of  Berni  contain  passages,  and  indeed  whole 
pieces,  not  less  gross  and  licentious  than  the  work  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  reprehension." 

That  Berni  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to 
indolence,  as  we  might,  from  the  character  which  he  has 
chosen  to  give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  believe,  may  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly 
from  his  having  reformed  and  new-modelled  the 
u^or^i  extensive  poem  of  "  Orlando  Innamorato"  of  the 
count  Bojardo.     This  work  he  is  said  to  have 

"  Quella  diceva  ch'  era  la  pii^  bella 

Arte,  il  pit  bel  meatier  che  si  fisuseese ; 
n  letto  er*  una  veste,  una  gonella 
Ad  ognun  buona  che  se  la  mettesBe.** 

OrL  Innam.  lib.  iii  cant.  tU. 
7'  The  work  alluded  to  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  in  his  "  Capitolo  del  Fomo,**  pub- 
lished with  his  Urze  rime,  in  the  "Opere  Burlesche"  of  Bend  and  others,  in  three 
volumes.  This  piece  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite  number  of  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations, that  have  stained  the  memory  of  this  most  accomplished  scholar  and 
elegant  writer  with  uncommon  odium.  From  these  accusations,  he  has  been 
defended  with  great  ability  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  "  Anti-Baillet,'*  par.  it  sec  119. 
That  he  was  himself,  however,  extremely  sensible  of  the  reproaches  which  he  had 
incurred,  appears  from  his  exquisite  Latin  lines,  addressed  Ad  Oermanos,  in  which, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  Justify  nimself,  by  alleging  that  these  obnoxious  verses  were 
written  in  the  more  thoughtless  days  of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  compensated  for 
them  by  the  regularity,  industry,  and  continency  of  his  future  life  and  conduct ;  for 
which  he  refers  to  Bembo,  Flaminio,  and  his  other  friends.  His  example  may  be 
a  lesson  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautious  how  they  produce 

"  One  line  which  dying  they  would  wish  to  blot." 
The  works  of  Casa  were  collected  and  published  in  five  volumes,  quarto,  Venice, 
1728.    Both  his  verse  and  prose  may  be  esteemed  among  the  purest  models  of  the 
Italian  tongue. 
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undertaken  in  competition  with  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of 
Ariosto,  which  has  given  occasion  to  accuse  Bemi  of 
presumption  and  of  ignorance;  but  Bemi  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  invo- 
luntarily led  him  towards  the  burlesque  and  the  ridiculous, 
to  suppose,  that  in  serious  composition  he  could  emulate 
that  great  man.  He  has,  however,  both  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  his  writings,  shewn  that  he  could  occasionally  elevate 
his  style,  and  the  introductory  verses  to  each  canto  of  the 
"Orlando  Innamorato,"  which  are  generally  his  own  composi- 
tion, are  not  the  least  admired,  nor  the  least  valuable  parts 
oi  the  work.  That  the  alterations  of  Berni  raised  the  poem 
of  Bojardo  into  more  general  notice,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  various  editions  of  the  reformed  work  which  issued 
from  the  press  soon  after  its  first  appearance,  and  which  are 
yet  sought  after  with  avidity.^^  The  task  which  Bemi  thus 
completed,  was  also  undertaken  by  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  in  particular  by  Teofilo  Folengi,  and  Lodovico 
Dolce ;  neither  of  whom  brought  their  labours  to  a  termina- 
tion. It  appears  also,  that  Pietro  Aretino  had  formed  an 
intention  of  devoting  himself  to  this  task,  which,  however, 
he  afiterwards  relinquished ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  specimen  given  of  his  epic  talents  in  his 
poem  of  "  Marfisa,"  the  world  has  sustained  no  loss  by  his 
determination. 

Yet  more  extravagant  than  the  writings  of  Bemi,  are  those 
of  his  contemporary  Teofilo  Folengi,  of  Mantua,  „  -,  « , 
better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Merlino  ~  *"  °"  • 
Coccajo.  He  was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  having  in  the  year 
1507,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  entered  into  the  order 
of  Benedictines,  on  which  occasion  he  relinquished  his 
baptismal  name  of  Girolamo,  and  took  that  of  TeojUo.  His 
religions  vows  did  not,  however,  extinguish  his  amorous 

"  Tlie  £nt  of  these  editions  is  that  of  the  Giunti,  in  1541,  quarto.  It  was  also 
published  at  Milan  fie22e  caxt  d Andrea  Ccdvo,  1642,  quarto,  with  the  privilege  of 
the  pope,  and  the  state  of  Venice ;  and  again  at  Venice,  in  1545,  eon  la  Oiunta  di 
moUe  tUunu,  which  are,  however,  of  little  importance.  Another  edition  is  said  to 
hare  been  published  at  Venice,  per  Oirolamo  Scotto,  in  1548.  Quadrio,  iv.  554. 
MaBEQch.  It.  992,  but  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  "  Orlando  Innamorato,"  as  reformed 
by  Lodovioo  Dominichi ;  at  least  a  copy  of  the  latter  work  by  the  same  printer, 
and  ia  the  same  year,  is  in  my  possession.  The  more  modem  edition,  with  the  date 
of  Florence^  1725,  but  in  &ct  printed  at  Naples,  is  considered  as  the  most  correct. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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passions,  and  a  violent  attachment  which  he  soon  afterwards 

formed  for  a  young  lady  named  Girolama  Dieda,  induced 

him  to  desert  his  monastery.     After  passing  for 

His  macaronic  ,  .  ,*',  t      '  t'r       t 

poemiand       scvcrd  ycars  an  uregular  and  wandenng  me,  he 

other  worki.  i  r   i      j     t  •  °     •  •  v.-   1>     U 

published  his  macaronic  poems,  m  which,  by  a 
singular  mixture  of  the  Latui  and  ItaUan  with  the  various 
dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  applying  the  forms  of  one 
language  to  the  phrases  of  another,  he  has  produced  a  kind 
of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  singularity  and  capricious 
variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers  and  imitators.'^  How 
it  was  possible  for  a  person  possessed  of  the  talents  and 
learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly  distinguished, 
to  sacrifice  to  these  compositions  such  a  portion  of  time  as 
they  must  from  their  number  and  prolixity  have  required, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  much  smaller 
specimen  might  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of  his 
readers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should 
far  surpass  the  "iEneid ;"  but  finding,  from  the  decision  of 
his  friends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard, 
he  committed  his  poem  to  the  flames,  and  began  to  amuse 
himself  with  these  extravagant  compositions ;  some  of  which, 
however,  occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and 
description,  and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit, 
that  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions, 
he  might  probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  poets  of 
the  age.  In  the  year  1526,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  Zi^ 
memo  Fitocco,  pubUshed  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem  of 

f^  TiraboBchi  informs  us  that  the  first  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  in  1519,  but 
Fontanini  and  Zeno  have  cited  an  edition  containing  his  eclogues,  and  the  first  seven- 
teen books  of  his  poem  of  Baldo,  printed  at  Venice  in  1517,  8vo.  They  were  after- 
wards  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1520;  and  by  Alexander  Paganini,  Tusculaiti  APtrn 
Lacux  Bbmacknseh,  in  1521,  ornamented  with  grotesque  prints  from  blocks  of 
wood.  Folengi  afterwards  reformed  and  altered  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting its  satirical  tendency,  and  a  new  edition  was  printed,  without  note  of  year, 
place,  or  printer,  but  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1530.  The  edition  of  1521 
is,  however,  considered  as  the  best,  and  has  been  the  usual  model  of  those  since 
reprinted,  particularly  that  of  Venice,  apud  Joannem  Variscum  et  Socioe,  1573, 
A  splendid  edition  of  the  "  Macaronics"  of  Folengi,  in  two  vols,  4to,  was  published  at 
Mantua  in  1768  and  1771,  with  the  life  of  the  author  by  Qianagostino  Gradenigo, 
bishop  of  Ceneda  Of  the  origin  of  the  macaronic  style,  as  well  in  France  and 
Germany  as  in  Italy,  some  additional  and  curious  particular  are  given  by  Count 
Bossi,  in  his  notes  and  documents  to  the  Italian  transUtion.  Vide  vol.  vU.  pp. 
296,  297, 847 ;  vol.  xii.  p.  226.* 
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"Oriandino;"  a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evidently  the 
vigour  of  his  imaffination,  and  the  facility  and  graces 
of  his  composition ;  and  which,  not  bemg  written 
in  the  grotesque  and  motley  style  of  his  former  productions, 
may  be  perused  with  considerable  pleasure.^  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  both  this  poem  and  his  "  Maca- 
ronics" abound  with  obscene  passages ;  a  peculiarity  which 
seems  in  these  times  to  have  distinguished  the  productions 
of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those  of  the  laity.®'  Repenting  of 
his  errors,  or  wearied  with  his  disorderly  conduct,  Folengi 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  cell,  where  his  first  occu- 
pation was  to  write  an  account  of  the  aberrations  and 
vicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  which  he  printed  under  the  title 
of  "  Chaos  de  tri  per  uno,"  and  which  is  yet  more  capricious 
and  extravagant  than  his  former  writings:®^  As  the  fire  of 
his  fancy  or  the  ardour  of  his  passions  decreased,  he  turned 
his  talents  to  religious  subjects,  and  composed  a  poem, 
"  Dell'  Umanita  del  FigUuolo  di  Dio,"  which  has  probably 
attracted  much  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works.** 
Having  been  appointed  principal  of  the  small  monastery  of 

"*  This  poem,  dmded  into  eight  cantos,  haa  been  several  times  reprinted  after  the 
fint  edition  of  Uie  Sabbii,  in  Venice,  1526,  particalarly  by  Gregorio  de'  Oregon,  at 
the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  year :  in  fiimini,  by  Soncino,  1527  (ed.  castrata),  in 
Veiiiee,  by  Seeaa,  1580,  and  1589,  and  at  the  same  phioe  by  Bindoni,  in  1550  :  which 
hat  edition  has  been  counterfeited  by  an  impression  of  the  same  date  of  much 
inferior  execution.  At  the  cloae  is  an  apologetical  address  from  the  author,  in 
wfaidi  he  has  attempted  to  vindicate  lumself  from  the  chaiige  of  impiety,  in  liavlng 
■stirized  the  clergy  under  the  character  of  JHonsignore  GriffaroHo ;  and,  what  was 
much  more  dangerous^  in  having  shewn  a  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers. 
Vide  Zeno,  annot.  al.  Fontan.  i.  303. 

*^  Bosai  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  above  observation,  as  bearing  too  hard 
npoQ  the  ecclesiastics,  by  observing  that  in  those  times  almost  all  young  men  of 
talents,  not  destined  bv  their  nmk  to  a  military  life,  were  devoted  to  the  church  ; 
md  that  even  such  of  the  laity  as  distinguished  themselves  in  literature  frequently 
todt  upon  themselves  the  habit  of  priests.  Something  may  perhaps  be  oonc^ed  to 
this  remarit ;  but  after  all,  the  &ct  remains  as  above  stated,  and  sufficiently  shews 
thai  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  the  rules  of  morality  were  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  within  decent  bounds.* 

**  His  "  Tripemno "  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  three  different  periods  of  the 
life  of  its  author,  and  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1527,  and  again  in  1546. 

**  Printed  at  Venice,  per  Aurelio  Pincio,  1533.  This  work  is  divided  into  ten 
cantos,  in  the  first  of  which  Homer  and  Virgil  are  introduced  conversing  together 
In  ikrour  of  the  four  Christian  poets  who  have  written  on  the  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who,  it  appears,  are,  il  Folgo,  or  Folengi  himself,  Sanazzaro,  Vida,  and 
Sdpione  Oqpece.  Folengi  seems  to  have  imbibed  some  of  the  notions  of  the 
refonneia,  which  he  did  not  dare  more  openly  to  avow ;  and  like  David  before 
Adtilsh,  to  have  feigned  himself  mad,  and  "  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and 
let  his  spittle  fiUI  down  upon  his  beard." 

M    2 
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S.  Maria  della  Ciambra,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at 
the  request  of  Ferrando  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy,  composed  a 
poem  in  terza  rima,  divided  into  two  books,  and  entitled, 
"  La  Palennita,"  and  also  three  tragedies  in  verse  on  sacred 
subjects,"  but  these  pieces  have  never  been  printed.  Many 
other  works  of  Folengi  are  noticed  by  his  editors  and  biogra- 
phers. His  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year  1544,  when 
he  died  at  the  Priorata  of  Campese  near  Bassano,  and  was 
buried  in  the  adjacent  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Although  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  had  long- 
mitatioiwof  ^^^^  revived  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  seems  to  have 
t^^iJ^li  been  entertained  before  the  time  of  Leo  X.  of 
c  .ssic  wn  en.  jj^pj.QYing  thc  stylc  of  Italian  composition,  by  a 
closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Some  efforts  had,  indeed,  been  made 
to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  these  pro- 
ductions into  the  Italian  tongue.  The  "  Metamorphoses"  of 
Ovid,**  and  the  "iEneid"  of  the  Mantuan  bard,"  had  thus 
been  translated  into  prose ;  and  the  "Thebaid"  of  Statins,*^ 
the  "  Pharsalia"  of  Lucan,®*  the  "  Satires"  of  Juvenal,**  with 
some  detached  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ovid,*®  and  of  Virgil,'* 

*<  La  Cecilia,  La  Cristina,  e  La  Caterina.  Vide  Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  toL  i. 
p.  802. 

*'  Translated  by  Giovanni  Buonaignore,  supposed  as  early  as  the  fonrteenth 
century,  printed  at  Venice  per  Gio.  Boaso.  Ven.  1497^  Vide  MorellL  Bib.  PineL 
vol.  iv.    Art.  2069.    Haym.  Bib.  Ital.  118.  13, 

*>  L'Encida,  ridotta  in  prosa,  per  Atanagio  Greco.  Vicenza.,  per  Ermanno  di 
Levilapide.    1476. 

■7  Tebaide  di  Stazio,  in  ottava  rima  da  Erasmo  di  Valvasone,  Yen.  ap.  Fr. 
Franceschi.    1470. 

*■  Lucano  la  Farsaglia,  tradotta  dal  Cardinale  MontichieUo.  Hilano,  per 
Cassano  di  Mantegazii.    1492.    4to. 

**  Le  Satire  di  Giavenale,  in  terza  rima,  da  Giorgio  Sommaripa,  in  Trevigi, 
1480.  fo. 

^  De  arte  Amandi,  in  terza  rima,  Milano,  per  Filippo  di  Mont^;azzi,  1494. 
There  is  also  another  edition,  without  date,  which  is  probably  the  first.  Vide 
Morelli.  Bib.  Pinel.  vol.  iv.  p.  2071. 

•*  Bucoliche  di  Virgilio,  per  Bernardo  Pulci,  di  Latino  in  vulgare  traductc, 
printed  with  some  of  the  Bucolics  of  Francesco  Arsochi,  Hieronymo  Benivieni  et 
Jacopo  Fiorini  de  Buoninsegni,  Flor.  per  Maestro  Antonio  Mischomini,  1494.  I 
must  observe,  that  Mr.  Warton  is  not  correct  in  asserting,  that  Virgil's  Bucolics 
were  translated  into  Italian  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cremona^  Benivieni,  and 
Fiorini  Buoninsegni.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The  only  translators 
of  Virgil  being  Bernardo  Pulci  and  Evangelista  Fossa;  and  the  Bucolics  of 
Benivieni  and  Buoninsegni  being  original  compositions.  The  translation  of  Fossa 
is  entitled,  "Buchouca  Vuloark  db  Viroiuo,  composta  per  el  Clarissimo  Poeta 
Fratl  Evangelista  Fossa  de  Cremona,  del  ordine  di  Servi.  xoooolxxxziv.  in 
Venetia."    The  translation  is  in  terza  rima,  but  extremely  rude  and  incorrect. 
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had  been  translated  into  Italian  verse;  but  in  so  rude 
and  unskilful  a  manner,  as  to  produce,  like  a  bad  mirror, 
rather  a  caricature  than  a  resemblance.  As  the  Italian 
scholars  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  they  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  their 
taste,  and  to  imbibe  some  portion  of  their  spirit.  No  longer 
satisfied  with  the  humble  and  laborious  task  of  translating 
these  authors,  they  with  a  laudable  emulation  endeavoured 
to  rival  the  boasted  remains  of  ancient  genius  by  productions 
of  a  similar  kind  in  their  native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain 
an  equality  with  their  great  models,  they  ventured  also  to 
discard  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of 
measure  which  should  depend  for  its  effect  on  the  elevation 
and  harmony  of  its  language,  and  on  the  variety  of  its  pauses, 
rather  than  on  the  continual  recurrence  of  similar  sounds. 
The  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  having 
formed,  and  in  some  degree  executed,  this  commendable 
design,  is  the  learned  Gian- Giorgio  Trissino ;  and 
although  his  powers  as  a  poet  were  inadequate  to 
the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  yet  the  chaste 
and  classical  style  which  was  thus  introduced,  has  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  productions  in  the 
Italian  tongue. 

Trissino  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Vicenza,  in  the 
year  1478,  and  for  some  time  received  instructions  from  the 
celebrated  Greek,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  at  Milan."    On 
the  death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprived, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  particular 
favour  of  Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  several 
important   missions;    and  in  particular,  to  the  iSSIS^i*? 
emperor  Maximilian.     The  verai  sciolti,  or  blank  JS^*^^**^ 
verse  of  the  ItaUan  language,  was  first  employed 
by  Trissino  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba ;"  and  is  certainly 
much  better  calculated  than  either  the  ierza  rima,  or  the 
otiava  stanza,  to  works  of  length.    The  same  mode  of  versi- 
fication was,  however,  employed  about  the  same  time  by 
several  men  of  considerable  talents,  and  an  eminent  Italian 

**  With  a  laudable  gratitude,  Trisaino  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  de  la 
pacnone,  at  Milan,  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  instructor,  who 
died  at  that  city  in  the  year  1511.    Tirab.  vi.  U.  132.    £d.  1776. 
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critic  has  asserted,  that "  it  was  first  used  by  Luigi  Alimanni, 
in  his  translation  from  Catullus  of  the  epithalamium  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  afterwards  by  Lodovioo  Martelli,  in 
translating  the  fourth  book  of  the  "^neid,"  and  by  the  car- 
dinal Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in  translating  the  second;  in 
imitation  of  whom,  Trissino  afterwards  composed  in  the 
same  measure  his  epic  poem  of  "  Italia  hberata  da'  Goti." 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  "  Italia  liberata"  was  not 
the  first  work  in  which  Trissino  had  employed  the  ver^i 
sciolti,  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba"  having  been  written  at 
least  ten  years  before  he  began  his  epic  poem,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1515.^*  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  in 
the  same  year  Giovanni  Rucellai  wrote  in  blank  verse  his 
tragedy  of  ''  Rosmunda ;"  but  as  he  has  himself  addressed 
Trissino  as  his  Uterary  preceptor,  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
Trissino  to  the  precedency  in  this  respect  are  confirmed  by 
the  explicit  acknowledgment  of  Palla  Rucellai,  the  brother 
of  Giovanni,  we  may  with  confidence  attribute  to  Trissino 
the  honour  of  the  invention ;  unless  the  pretensions  of  the 
Florentine  historian,  Jacopo  Nardi,  who  gave  a  specimen  of 
blank  verse  in  the  prologue  to  his  comedy  entitled  "  L'Ami- 
cizia,'*  supposed  to  be  represented  before  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  about  the  year  1494,  may  be  thought  to  invalidate 
his  claim.®*  The  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba"  is,  however,  en- 
titled to  notice,  not  only  as  having  first  introduced  the 
versi  sdolti  into  general  use,  but  as  being  the  first  regular 
tragedy  which  made  its  appearance  after  the  revival  of 
letters.  The  appellation  of  tragedy  had,  indeed,  been 
already  adopted,  and  even  the  story  of  Sophonisba  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  dramatic  performance,  in  ottava  ritna,  by 
Galeotto,  marquis  of  Carretto,  presented  by  him  to  Isabella, 

'*  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  GioTanni  Rucellai  to  TriBsino,  dated  the  8th  day 
of  November,  1515,  that  TriBsino  had  then  completed  his  tragedy,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  represented  before  Leo  X.,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  Tisit  to 
Florence  in  that  year.  Vide  Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  1.  p.  464.  It 
was  not,  however,  printed  xmtil  the  year  1524,  when  it  was  published  in  Rome,per 
Lodovico  degli  Arrighi  Vicentino;  with  a  dedication  whicn  had  been  addr^aed 
by  the  author  to  Leo  X.  in  the  lifetime  of  that  pontiff. 

^*  This  question  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  between  Fontanini 
and  his  severe  commentator,  Apostolo  Zeno ;  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
Bibl.  deir  Eloq.  Italiana,  vol.  i.  p.  384,  el  seq.  It  has  also  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy," 
No.  ii.  p.  20. 
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marchioness  of  Mantua;^*  but  this  piece,  like  the  "Vir- 
ginia" of  Accolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar  nature, 
was  so  imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  ill  adapted  to 
theatrical  representation,  that  it  rather  increases  than  di- 
minishes the  honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  the 
example  of  his  contemporaries,  introduced  a  more  correct 
and  classical  style  of  dramatic  composition.^  The  affecting 
story  of  this  tragedy,  founded  on  the  relation  of  Livy  in 
the  thirtieth  book  of  his  history,  is  already  well  known, 
having  been  frequently  the  subject  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion in  this  country.  It  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  Trissino,  without  greatly  deviating  from  the 
records  of  history,  has  given  a  dramatic  form  to  the  inci- 
dents, which  renders  his  production  not  uninteresting,  and 
has  interspersed  it  with  some  passages  of  expression  and 
pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  dignity  of  the  tragic  style  is  not  always  equally  sup- 
ported, and  that  the  author  frequently  displays  a  prolixity, 
languor,  and  insipidity,  both  of  sentiment  and  of  language, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  that  Tris- 
sino published  the  first  nine  books  of  his  epic 
poem  of  "  ItaUa  liberata  da    Goti;"   of  which   SiudSolIur 
the   additional  eighteen  books   made  their  ap- 
pearance in  1548.^'     In  this  poem,   to  the  completion 

**  Mmffei,  Teairo  Italiano,  vol.  i.  in  prefaz.  alia  Sofonisba  del  TrisBino. 

**  On  this  aocoant,  Qixaldi,  in  the  prologue  to  hlB  "  Orbecche/'  denominates  him 
"  n  TrisBino  gentil,  che  col  suo  canto 
Prima  d'ognun,  dal  Tebro,  e  dall'  Ilysso, 
Qi2k  trasse  la  Tnigedia  a  I'onde  d'Amo.'* 
'  ^  This  poem,  like  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Sofonisba,'*  inil529,  was  printed  with 
the  occaaional  introduction  of  Greek  letters,  for  determining,  with  greater  pre- 
ciacfQ,  the  Italian  pronunciation;  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  Trissino, 
althoogrh  his  authority  has  failed  of  introducing  it  into  general  use.  He  dedicated 
it  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  an  address  which  explains  the  motives  of  his 
attempt,  and  elucidates  some  circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in 
this  poem  gave  g^reat  offence,  the  author  having  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
■ome  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  cancelled  by  him 
in  the  eopiea  remaining  unsold ;  a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
CQsdon  among  the  Italian  bibliographers.  Vide  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  268, 
ke.  As  one  of  these  excised  passages  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  pages  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  lav  it  before  the  reader,  from  the 
prima  rarisaima  Edizione,  as  it  is  denominated  by  Tiraboschi.  In  this  extract 
will  alao  be  found  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trissino  attempted 
to  introdace  the  use  of  Greek  types.     Vide  App.  No.  LXIX. 
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of  which  the  author  had  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  he  proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  speci- 
men of  the  true  epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of 
Homer  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The 
subject  is  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Beli- 
sarius,  as  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  Trissino  asserts  that  he  had  examined  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
flowers  of  their  eloquence  to  enrich  his  own  labours.  That 
Trissino  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of  learning,  is  evident 
from  his  other  writings;  and  his  various  acquirements  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  architecture,  are  highly  celebrated 
by  his  contemporaries;  yet  of  all  the  attempts  at  epic 
poetiy  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  "  ItaUa  liberata'* 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  insipid  and  uninteresting. 
In  Berni,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and  other  writers  of  burlesque 
poetry,  their  simpUcity  or  vulgarity  is  evidently  assumed, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  zest  to  their 
satire  or  their  wit,  but  the  low  and  pedestrian  style  of 
Trissino  is  genuine  and  unaffected,  and  is  often  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity  of  the  author. 
Yet  more  reprehensible  is  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem, 
in  which  the  heathen  mythology  is  confounded  with  the 
Christian  religion,  and  an  invocation  to  Apollo  and  the 
muses  introduces  the  Supreme  Being  as  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  mortals,  in  such  language  and  by  such  means 
as  must,  in  the  estimation  of  either  true  piety  or  correct 
taste,  appear  wholly  unworthy  of  the  divine  character. 
Hence  neither  the  industry  of  TMssino,  nor  the  high  literary 
character  which  he  had  before  attained,  could  raise  into 
credit  his  unfortunate  poem,  which,  as  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries informs  us,  was  never  read,  but  seemed  to  have 
been  buried  on  the  same  day  that  it  first  saw  the  light.^* 
About  the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made,  by  the 
associates  of  the  academy  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  at  BLome, 
to  transpose  the  "  Italia  Uberata"  into  ottava  rinm,  each 
member  selecting  a  separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  his 

••  Bernardo  Tasso,  ap.  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  113. 
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talents ;  but  although  some  of  them  performed  their  task, 
the  work  was  never  completed.  The  critics  of  Italy,  unwil- 
ling to  detract  from  the  character  of  a  man  whose  merits 
have  in  other  respects  done  honour  to  their  country,  have, 
however,  seldom  mentioned  the  "  Italia  Uberata"  but  in 
terms  of  respect ;  although  it  never  was  reprinted  until  the 
year  1729,  when  it  was  inserted  in  the  general  coUection 
of  the  works  of  its  author.^® 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  the  adoption  of  the  rerw^caW/e, 
but  more  successful  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
employed  it,  was  his  friend  Giovanni  Rucellai, 
whose  near  consanguinity  to  the  pontiff  Leo  X.,  as 
well  as  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  entitle  him  to  parti- 
cular notice.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Bernardo 
Rucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sister  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475.^^  The 
example  of  his  father,  who  is  justly  ranked  among  the  most 
eminent  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writers  of  his  time,  and 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Cataneo  da 
Diaceto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  proficiency ;  and  it 
has  been  said  of  him  with  undoubted  truth,  that  he  was 
highly  accomplished  as  well  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages as  in  his  own.^®^  In  the  year  1505,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  firom  his  native  city  to  the  state  of  Venice,  and 
was  present  when  the  envoy  of  Louis  XII.  required  that  the 
senate  would  permit  the  learned  civilian  Filippo  Decio  to 
return  as  his  subject  to  Pavia,  to  teach  the  canon  law,  with 
which  the  senate  refused  to  comply ;  an  incident  which  it 
seems  made  a  great  impression  on  Rucellai,  as  being  a  proof 
of  the  value  of  hterature  and  the  great  importance  of  a  man 
of  talents.  In  the  tumult  raised  by  the  younger  citizens  of 
Florence,  on  the  return  of  the  Medici  in  the  year  1512,  and 

M  To  the  particulars  here  given  respecting  Gio  Giorgio  Trissino,  Count  Bossi 
has  made  oonaideiable  additions,  in  his  annotations  on  the  present  work,  vide  Itfd. 
Ed.  Tol.  TU.  p.  347,  et  seq.  He  has  also  enriched  his  edition  by  the  publication  of 
several  original  letters,  mostly  addressed  to  Trissino,  from  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time;  particularly  Leo  X.,  Isabella 
of  Arsgon,  duchess  of  Milan,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Andreas  Alciatus,  Janus 
Parrfaafiias,  Gioranni  and  Paolo  Rucellai,  Veronica  Gambara,  Yittoria  Colonna, 
ic    I  moat  refer  my  reader  to  the  Italian  translation,  vol.  z.  p.  141.* 

>M  Giomale  de'  Letterati,  xzxiii.  par.  1.  240. 

^>  Poccianti,  Catal.  de'Scrittori  FiorentinL  ap.  Giom.  de*  Letterati,  ul  sup. 
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which  contributed  so  greatly  to  facilitate  that  event,  Gio- 
vanni Rucellai  and  his  brother  Palla,  took  a  principal  part ; 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  father,  who  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the  popu- 
lar cause.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  and  the  appointment 
of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  to  the  government  of  Florence, 
Giovanni  remained  at  that  city  in  a  respectable  employment^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Lorenzo  to  Rome, 
when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of  captain-general  of 
the  church.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rucellai  entered  into 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit 
to  Florence,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  when  Leo  was 
entertained  in  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai  with  the  repre- 
sentation or  recital  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Rosmunda,"  written 
by  Giovanni  in  Italian  blank  verse.  It  has  excited  surprise 
that  Leo  did  not  confer  the  dignity  of  the  purple  on  a  man 
so  nearly  related  to  him,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached, 
and  who  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  that  honour.  Some 
authors  have  attributed  this  circumstance  to  the  timid  jea- 
lousy of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  is  said  to  have  represented 
to  his  brother  the  danger  that  might  accrue  to  their  family 
in  Florence,  from  any  increase  of  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  Rucellai,  who  could  number  amongst  them  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  whilst  others 
have  supposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not  choose  to  advance  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal  some  of  his  relations  as  near  to  him  as 
Rucellai,  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  they  had 
shewn  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account  postponed  also  the 
nomination  of  Giovanni ;  but  whatever  was  the  reason  of 
the  conduct  of  the  pope,  which  was  probably  neither  of 
those  before  assigned,  it  is  certain  that  it  arose  not  from 
any  want  of  esteem  or  confidence,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  despatching  Rucellai,  at  a  very  important  crisis,  as  his 
legate  to  Francis  I.,  in  which  station  he  succeeded  Lodo- 
vico  Canossa,  and  continued  until  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

After  this  unexpected  event  Rucellai  returned  to  Florence; 
and  on  the  elevation  of  Adrian  VL,  the  successor  of  Leo, 
was  deputed,  with  five  others  of  the  principal  citizens,  to 
congratulate  the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.     Rucellai,  as 
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chief  of  the  embassy,  addressed  the  pontiff  in  a  Latin 
oration,  which  is  yet  preserved.  The  short  pontificate  of 
Adrian  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Clement  VII.,  to  whom 
Rucellai  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X., 
and  who  immediately  after  his  elevation  gave  a  decisive 
proof  of  his  regard  for  Rucellai,  by  appointing  him  keeper 
of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  a  dignity  which  has  usuaUy  been 
considered  as  the  proximate  step  to  that  of  a  cardinal,  and 
whence  Rucellai  is  commonly  named  II  Castellano}^^  This 
honour  he  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy ;  having  terminated 
his  days  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 526,  and  before  the 
deplorable  sackingof  Rome,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred.*^* 
During  the  residence  of  Rucellai  at  the  castle  of  S.  An- 
gelo, he  completed  his  tragedy  of  "  Oreste,"  and  his  beau- 
tiful didactic  poem,  "  Le  Api ;"  neither  of  which  were, 
however,  during  his  lifetime,  committed  to  the  press.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  from  the  words  of  the  author, 
addressed,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to  his  brother 
Palla  Rucellai.^*^  "  My  '  Api,'"  said  he,  "  have 
not  yet  received  my  last  improvements;  which  ^.fS^'Api. 
has  been  occasioned  by  my  desire  to  review  and 
correct  this  poem  in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino, 
when  he  returns  from  Venice,  where  he  is  now  the  legate 
of  our  cousin  Clement  VIL,  and  which  poem  I  have,  as  you 
will  see,  already  destined  and  dedicated  to  him,  I  there- 
fore entreat  that  when  you  find  a  fit  opportunity,  you  will 
send  him  this  poem  for  his  perusal  and  correction ;  and  if 
he  approve  it,  that  you  will  have  it  published,  without  any 
testimony  but  that  of  his  perfect  judgment  to  its  merits. 
You  will  likewise  take  the  same  method  with  my  '  Oreste ;' 
if  he  should  not  think  it  troublesome  to  take  so  much 

***  Hie  dialogue  of  TrisBino  on  the  Italian  language,  entitled  "  R  Castellano/'is 
Urns  named  by  Uie  author  from  his  friend  Rucellai,  who  is  one  of  the  interlocutors, 
aad  ia  therein  styled  by  him  **  Uomo  per  dottrina,  per  bonta,  e  per  ingegno  non 
inferiore  a  neasun  altro  della  nostra  etIL"  The  strict  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  Trissino  and  Rucellai,  whilst  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  works,  is, 
as  Mafiei  has  justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of  both.  Teatro 
luL  ToL  i  p.  93. 

^*  Many  of  the  errors  respecting  Rucellai,  of  the  modem  French  Lexico- 
Uogiapfaers,  generally  ill  informed  on  the  literary  affairs  of  Italy,  have  been  cor* 
Rded  by  Connt  BossL    Ital.  Ed.  yol.  vii.  p.  316.* 

^**  Haffei,  prefiudone  al  Oreste.  Teatro  Italiano,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  so  affectionately  attached 
to  him."  The  poem  of  the  "  Api"  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1539,  and  will  secure  to  its  author  a  high 
rank  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  Without  ren- 
dering himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  servile  imitator,  he 
has  chosen  a  subject  already  ennobled  by  the  genius  of  Virgil ; 
and  has  given  to  it  new  attractions  and  new  graces.  His 
diction  is  pure  without  being  insipid,  and  simple  without 
becoming  vulgar ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  he  has 
given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  parti- 
cularly on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

The  injunctions  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  with  respect  to  his 

tragedy  of  "  Oreste"  were  not  so  punctually  oom- 
ore.S**^^*'^   plied  with;  the  cause  of  which   is,   however, 

assigned  by  his  brother  PaJla,  in  his  dedication  of 
the  "  Api,"  to  Trissino.  "  As  to  the  *  Oreste,'  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your  *  Belisario/  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  your  *  Italia  liberata,'  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language,  shall  be  perfected 
and  brought  to  light."  This  tragedy  remained  in  manu- 
script until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  its 
author,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Marchcse  Scipione 
Maffei.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides ;  but  the  author  has 
introduced  such  variations,  and  ennobled  his  tragedy  with 
so  many  grand  and  theatrical  incidents,  that  it  may  justly 
be  considered  as  his  own,  and  not  as  a  mere  translation 
from  an  ancient  author ;  insomuch  that  Maffei,  who,  from 
his  own  performances  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  perfect 
judge,  considers  it  as  not  only  superior  to  the  "  Rosmunda," 
of  the  same  author,  but  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
which  any  author,  either  ancient  or  modem,  has  adapted  to 
theatrical  representation. 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 

elegance  and  harmony  of  his  blank  verse,  was 
m^^*"    Luigi  Alamanni ;  who  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 

at  Florence  in  the  year  1475,^*'*  and  passed  the 

"*  Some  writers  have  placed  the  birth  of  Alamanni  in  1496,  to  which  opinion 
Count  Bosfti  seems  to  incline,  and  to  which,  for  the  reasons  he  has  given,  I  am  also 
disposed  to  assent.     Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  317.* 
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early  part  of  his  life  in  habits  of  friendship  with  Bernardo 
and  Cosimo  Rucellai,  Trissino,  and  other  scholars  who  had 
devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  clas- 
sical literature. ^^  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems  of  Ala- 
manniy  several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  In  the  year  1516,  he  married  Alessandra  Serristori, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
offspring.  The  rank  and  talents  of  Alamanni  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  governed  on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of 
Florence.  The  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal 
on  the  inhabitants,  by  which  they  were,  among  other  marks 
of  subordination,  prohibited  from  canying  arms  under 
severe  penalties,  excited  the  indignation  of  many  of  the 
younger  citizens  of  noble  families,  who  could  ill  brook  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  and  among  the  rest  of  Ala- 
manni ;  who,  forgetting  the  friend  in  the  patriot,  not  only 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand.^^'  His  associates 
were  Zanobio  Buondelmonti,  Jacopa  da  Diaceto,  Antonio 
Bnicioli,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinguished  talents, 
who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  on  the 
mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accompUshed.  The  designs  of 
the  conspirators  were,  however,  discovered,  and  Alamanni 
was  imder  the  necessity  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  After 
many  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  returned  to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
motions that  agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception 
from  Francis  L,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry, 
and  not  only  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael,  but 
employed  him  in  many  important  missions.^®*     On  the 

^**  HazzQch.  Scritiori  d'ltal.  in  art.  Alamanni. 

^  Varchi,  I«tor.  Fiorentina,  lib.  v.  p.  108. 

'**  On  an  embaasy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Alamanni  gave  a 
MBgnlar  inatanoe  of  his  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  in  his  oration  before 
the  emperor,  frequently  mentioned  the  Imperial  Eagle,  Charles,  after  having 
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marriage  of  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II., 
with  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her 
maitre  d' hotel ;  and  the  reward  of  his  services  enabled 
him  to  secure  to  himself  great  emoluments,  and  to  establish 
his  family  in  an  honourable  situation  in  France.  The 
writings  of  Alamanni  are  very  numerous  ;*^  but  his  most 
admired  production  is  his  didactic  poem,  "  La  Coltivazione/' 
His  men  ^''^^^  ^^  ^^^  sciolti,  aud  addrcsscd  by  him  to 
tideTucSti-  Catherine  de'  Medici,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
'"^''^'  requests  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  I.""  This 
work,  which  Alamanni  completed  in  six  books,  and  which 
he  appears  to  have  undertaken  rather  in  competition  with, 
than  in  imitation  of,  the  "  Georgics,"  is  written  not  only  with 
great  elegance  and  correctness  of  style,  but  with  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  professes  to 
treat,  and  contains  many  passages  which  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  most  celebrated  parts  of  the  work  of  his 
immortal  predecessor.  His  tragedy  of  "  Antigone,"  trans- 
lated from  Sophocles,  is  also  considered  by  Fontanini  as  one 

sttentiyely  listened  till  the  close  of  the  speech,  tamed  towards  the  ontor,  and 
repeated,  with  a  sarcastic  emphasis,  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanni, 

"  Udquila  grifa/gna, 

"  Che  per  piU  diyorar  due  heochi  porta." 
Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  with  perfect  composure,  and  instantly  subjoined, 
"Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  msyesty,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  vben 
I  wrote  them,  I  wrote  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is  allowed  to  feign ;  but  that  I  now 
speak  as  the  ambassador  from  one  great  sovereign  to  another,  whom  it  would  ill 
become  to  deviate  from  the  truth :  they  were  the  production  of  my  youth ;  but  no* 
I  speak  with  the  gravity  of  age  :  they  were  provoked  by  my  having  been  banished 
from  my  native  place ;  but  I  now  appear  before  your  m^^esty  divested  of  sll 
passion."  Charles,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
ambassador,  told  him  with  great  kindness,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  lo« 
of  his  country,  having  found  such  a  patron  as  Francis  I.,  adding,  that  to  a  virtuosi 
man  every  place  is  his  country.  Mazzuch^  Scrittori  d'ltal.  in  art  Alamanni, 
p.  253. 

^^'  The  works  of  Alamanni,  consisting  of  his  Elegies,  Eclogues,  Satires,  and. 
Lyric  pieces,  with  his  tragedy  of  "Antigone,"  were  first  printed  by  Or5phiu9,at 
Lyons,  vol.  i.  1532,  vol.  i.  1533 ;  the  first  volume  was  also  printed  by  the  Oioiiti  at 
Florence  in  1532,  and  both  volumes  were  afterwards  published  at  Venice  in  153^ 
and  again  in  1542.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  editions,  the  works  of  Alam&nfl^ 
were  prohibited  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YII.,  both  at  Florence  and  Borne,  iij 
the  latter  of  which  places  they  were  publicly  burnt.     Vide  Mazzuch.  vol.  i.  p.  256.! 

ii<>  Printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1546,  in  a  beautiful  edition,  corl 
rected  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  It  was  again  printed  in  tJii 
same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has  been  since  frequently  reprinted,  p^ 
ticularly  in  a  correct  and  fine  edition  in  large  quarto,  by  Comino  at  Padua,  il 
1718,  with  the  "  Api "  of  Ruoellai,  and  the  epigrams  of  AUunanni,  and  at  Bolognv 
in  1746.  I 
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of  the  best  dramatic  pieces  in  the  Italian  tongue ;  but  his 
epic  romances  of  the  "  Avarchide/'"*  and  the  "  Girone  Cor- 
tese/*"*  both  written  in  ottava  rimay  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  for  their  author  any  considerable  share  of 
applause. 

From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  ItaUan 
poets  who  wrote  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  it  ^^^^j^^^^^^ 
will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  that  they  may  be  oftheitaiuS 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes.  I.  Such  as  "^  "' 
continued  to  adopt  in  their  vmtings,  although  in  different 
degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  style  of  composition  which 
was  used  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century. 
II.  The  admirers  of  Petrarca,  who  considered  him  as  the 
model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  closely  imitated  his 
manner  in  their  writings.  III.  Those  who,  depending  on 
the  vigour  of  their  own  genius,  adopted  such  a  style  of 
composition  as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the  most 
forcible  and  explicit  manner,  the  sentiments  which  they  had 
to  communicate.  And,  IV.  Those  authors  who  followed 
the  example  of  the  ancients,  not  only  in  the  manner  of 
treating  their  subjects,  but  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  versi 
9Cioiit,  and  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  diction. 
That  in  each  of  these  departments  a  considerable  number 
of  writers,  besides  those  before  mentioned,  might  be 
enumerated,  will  readily  be  perceived;  but  the  Umited 
object  of  the  present  work  will  be  sufficiently  obtained,  by 
demonstrating  the  encouragement  which  the  poets  of  the 
time  derived  from  Leo  X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  during 
his  pontificate  in  this  most  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of 
literature.     It  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  trace  back 

'"  Pint  printed,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  at  Florence.  Nella  gtamperia 
diFUippo  uiunti,  1570,  4to.  The  ftubject  of  this  poem  ia  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
BoQigei,  the  capital  of  the  dnchy  of  Bern,  snpposed  to  be  the  Ayaricmn  of  Julius 
CaBiar.  The  plan  and  conduct  of  it  is  so  closely  founded  on  that  of  the  "Iliad/' 
that,  if  we  except  only  the  alteration  of  the  names,  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  trans- 
lataoD  than  an  original  work. 

lis  Girone  UCortese,  printed  at  Paris,  da  Kinaldo  Calderio  e  Claudiosnofigliuolo, 
4to,  and  again  at  Venice,  per  Comin  da  Trino  da  Monferato,  1549.  This  work 
h  Uttle  more  than  a  trani^osition,  into  Italian  aUava  rimay  of  a  French  romance, 
entitled  "  Gyron  Courtois,**  which  Alamanni  undertook,  at  the  request 'of  Fnincis  I , 
a  diort  time  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  as  appears  from  the  information 
of  the  aathor  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  II.,  in  which  he  has  described 
the  origin  and  laws  of  the  British  knights  errant,  or  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
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those  abundant  streams  which  have  now  diffused  themselves 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  although  some  of 
them  may  be  pursued  to  a  still  higher  fountain,  yet  it  was 
not  until  this  time  that  they  began  to  flow  in  a  clear  and 
certain  course.  The  laws  of  lyric  composition,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  example  of  Sanazzaro,  Bembo,  Molza^  and 
Vittoria  Colonna,  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  two 
Tassos,  Tansillo,  Costanzo,  Celio  Magno,  GuicU,  Filicaja, 
and  a  long  train  of  other  writers ;  who  have  carried  this 
kind  of  composition,  and  particularly  the  higher  species  of 
ode,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  hitherto  imattained  in  any 
other  country.  In  epic  poetry,  the  great  work  of  Ariosto 
excited  an  emulation,  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  produced  an  immense  number  of  poems  on  similar 
subjects ;  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of 
which,  if  they  have  not  equalled  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  in 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  of  description,  have  ex- 
celled it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and 
have  displayed  all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  sur- 
prising, deUght  the  reader.  If  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto, 
we  add  those  of  Ercole  Bentivolio,  who  was  nearly  his  con- 
temporary, and  which  are  vmtten  on  a  similar  model,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  neither  these,  nor 
the  singular  productions  of  Berni,  Bini,  Mauro,  and  their 
associates,  have  in  any  degree  been  rivalled  in  subsequent 
times.  Nor  have  the  later  writers  of  blank  verse,  among 
whom  may  be  enumerated  Annibale  Caro,  Marchetti,  and 
Salvini,  greatly  improved  upon  the  correct  and  graceful 
example  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Rucellai,  Alamanni, 
the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  frequently  in  those  of 
Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to 

be  done.     Neither  the  "  Sofonisba  *'  of  Trissino, 
Theitaii«,    Q^jj.  tjjg  "Rosmunda  "  or  "  Oreste  "  of  Rucellai, 

although  highly  to  be  commended  when  com- 
pared with  the  works  which  preceded  them,  and  when 
considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
produced,  can  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  tragedy, 
adapted  to  theatrical  representation.      It  must  also   be 
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observed  that  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and 
even  of  Ariosto,  to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic 
writing,  are  rather  scholastic  attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient 
writers,  than  examples  of  that  true  comedy  which  repre- 
salts,  by  living  portraits,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that  the 
dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio,  of  Alfieri,  and  of 
Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their  country  the 
reproach  of  having  been  inferior  in  this  great  department 
of  letters  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  comedy,  the  Italians 
have  been  yet  more  negligent;  for  between  the  dry  and 
insipid  performances  of  the  early  writers,  and  the  extra- 
vagant, low,  and  burlesque  exhibitions  of  Goldoni,  Chiari, 
and  similar  authors  of  modem  comedy,  lies  a  spacious 
fidd,  in  which  the  genius  of  a  Moliere,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a 
Sheridan,  would  not  fail  to  discover  innumerable  objects  of 
pursuit  and  of  amusement. 


Me<Ul  of  VitUnia  Colonn«. 


VOL.  II. 
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Andrea  MAront  raciUnf  hit  venc*  bcfbr*  Leo  X. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

1618. 

Improvement  in  dassiccU  literature— Jacapo  Sadoleti—LcUin  wriiinge  of  Bembo 
— Giovanni  A  urelio  A  ugureUi — His  Chryaopoiea — Latin  toritinffs  of  Sanazsaro 
— His  poem,  Departu  Virginia — Oirolamo  Vida — His  Ckrieitiad — His  Poetics 
— Oirolamo  Fracastoro—His  poem  entitled  Syphilis — Andrea  Navagero — 
Marc  Antonio  Flaminio — His  writings — Latin  poetry  cultivated  at  Eo^rm — 
— Guido  Postumo  SUvestri  -  Giovanni  Mozzarello-— Latin  extemporary  poets — 
Baffaello  Brandolini — Andrea  Marone^Camillo  Quemo  and  others— Baror 
baUo  di  Gaeta— Giovanni  Chrizio  a  patron  qfleaming  at  Borne—The  Coryciana 
— Francesco  Arsilli — His  Latin  poem  de  Poetis  Urbanis, 

From  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  poesia 
volgare,  or  poetry  of  the  national  tongue,  had 

Improvement  •'.  i*  •••ji  i        •  a 

incia«8icaiii-  experienced  many  vicissitudes;  having  at  some 
ma.  jEt.  48.  periods  shone  with  distinguished  lustre,  and  at 
others  been  again  obscured  by  dark  and  unex- 
pected clouds ;  but  classical  learning,  and  particularly  Latin 
poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  uniform  progress,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  a  long 
succession  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually  improved 
upon  their  predecessors,  had  at  length  nearly  attained  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  The  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
was  destined  to  give  a  last  impulse  to  these  studies  ;  for  if 
there  was  any  department  of  Uterature,  the  professors  of 
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which  he  regarded  with  more  partiality,  and  rewarded  with 
greater  munificence,  than  those  of  another,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Latin  poetry.  Nor  had  this  partiality  first 
manifested  itself  on  his  ascending  the  pontifical  throne; 
whilst  he  yet  held  the  rank  of  cardinal,  the  Itahan  scholars 
had  been  well  prepared  by  his  conduct  to  judge  of  the 
favour  and  encouragement  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
experienoe,  if  that  fortunate  event  should  take  place ;  and 
we  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  pontificate,  he  was  saluted  by  them  as  the  person  destined 
to  restore  the  honours  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  glories 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  pontiff,  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  Bembo  and 
Sadoleti;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  profi- 
ciency in  almost  every  branch  of  poUte  learning,  but  who  had 
chiefly  acquired  their  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of 
their  Latin  writings.  Jacopo  Sadoleti  was  a  native 
of  Modena,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1477.^  After  ■"'^^•^*'**- 
having  completed  his  studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions 
of  Nicolo  Leoniceno  and  other  eminent  professors,  and  made 
a  great  proficiency  in  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  the  learned 
languages,  he  arrived  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VI.,  where  he  found,  in  the  cardinal  Oliviero 
Garaffa,  a  kind  and  munificent  patron,  and  in  the  learned 
Sdpione  Carteromaco,  an  excellent  instructor.  Of  the  Ute- 
raiy  associations  which  were  afterwards  formed  in  Rome, 
Sadoleti  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  it  is  to  his  recol- 
lection of  these  meetings,  in  which  festivity  and  learning 
seem  to  have  been  united,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
particular  account  that  now  remains  of  them,  and  which  we 
nave  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  ability  and  dili- 
gence of  Sadoleti  in  his  official  employment,  gave  such  satis* 
fiiction  to  Leo  X.  that  he  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric 
of  Carpentras ;  the  duties  of  which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled 
during  his  subsequent  life,  notwithstanding  his  higher  pre- 
ferments, in  a  manner  that  proved  him  to  have  entertained 

>  Tirab.  vii.  par.  L  273. 
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a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  trust.  Amidst  his 
ecclesiastical  duties  and  his  poUtical  occupations,  he  did 
not,  however,  wholly  relinquish  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
for  Latin  poetry ;  and  his  verses  on  the  group  of  the  Lao- 
coon,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Juhus  IL,  are  worthy  of  that 
exquisite  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  they  are  intended  to 
celebrate.'  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was  honoured 
with  the  purple ;  a  dignity  which  he  had  long  merited,  not 
only  by  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Roman 
see  in  many  important  embassies,  but  by  the  temperate 
firmness  of  his  character,  his  elegant  and  conciliating  man- 
ners, and,  if  it  can  be  considered  as  any  recommendation, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  so  notoriously  dispensed  with,  by  his 
sincere  and  unaiSected  piety.  The  moderation  which  he 
displayed  in  opposing  the  reformers,  the  concessions  which 
he  was  willing  to  make  to  them,  and  the  kindness  with  which 
he  invited  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  ecclesiastical  associates,  and  has  led  an  eminent 
writer  to  express  his  opinion,  that  if  there  had  been  many 
Uke  Sadoleti,  the  breach  would  not  have  been  so  widely 
extended.*  It  was  probably  from  this  UberaUty  of  senti- 
ment, that,  in  his  Commentaiy  on  the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Roman  court ;  and 
although  the  prohibition  was,  in  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentations, removed  by  the  pope,  and  the  work  was  with 
some  corrections  admitted  as  canonical,  yet  this  event  ap- 

Gars  to  have  occasioned  infinite  anxiety  to  its  author.*  His 
itin  tracts^  and  particularly  his  treatise  ''  De  liberis  institu- 
endis,"  have  been  greatly  admired.  This  work  is  indeed 
considered  by  Tiraboschi  as  superior  to  the  many  essays 
and  systems  of  education  which  have  been  produced  in 

s  These  verses,  which  obtained  for  the  author  no  inconsiderable  share  of  reputa- 
tion aa  a  Latin  poet,  are  printed  in  the  works  of  Sadoleti^  torn,  iii  p.  245.  Ed. 
Veron.  1738,  4  vols,  4to,  and  also  in  the  Oarm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital. 

»  Tirab.  vii.  i.  276. 

*  I  bid.  278.  EraBmus,  who  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Sadoleti,  was  aware  that 
the  publication  of  his  Commentary  wonld  give  rise  to  BomedissatiEdhction.  Eraam. 
£p.  lib.  zzvii.  ep.  38. 
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modem  times,  when,  as  he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  insult  the  elder  writers  as  barbarians. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  Bembo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects,  as  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  to  have  been  chiefly  the  J?b^?°^ 
production  of  the  early  part  of  his  life ;   after 
which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which  we  have  before 
assigned,    to    devote  himself    more   particularly  to    the 
cultivation  of  his  native  language ;  this  alteration  in  his 
studies  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to 
the  general  collection  of  his  works  : — 

"  Whikty  riyalling  the  strains  that  Maio  sung, 
Thine  hands  across  the  Latian  chords  were  flung. 
Love  raptured  heard ;  and  bad  thee  next  aspire 
To  wake  the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  lyre." 

Neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bembo 
have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality. 
K,  in  the  former,  he  has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to 
Petrarca,  he  has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed, 
with  too  servile  a  step,  the  track  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
have  imitated,  as  well  m  his  verse,  as  his  prose  writings,  the 
style  of  Cicero.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  imi- 
tation is  not  so  apparent  in  his  Latin  poems  as  in  his  Italian 
sonnets  and  lyric  productions;  and  that  the  former,  although 
not  numerous,  nor  on  subjects  of  importance,  possess  in 
general  more  interest  and  vivacity  than  the  latter. 

In  briefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  by  Julius  II.  to  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Augurelli;  but  as  he  lived  also 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  and  survived  that  pontiff 
several  years,  and  as  his  most  considerable  work  is  on  a 
singular  subject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a 
more  particular  account  of  him  will  be  necessary.  25^X2^,^. 
Giovanni  Aurelio  AugureUi,  or  Augurello,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1441/  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
dty  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  frequently  denominated 
Giovanni  Aurelio  da  Rimini.     His  early  studies  were  com- 

*  Mazznchelli  fixes  his  birth  about  1454,  but  the  count  Bambaldo  degli  Azzoni 
ATogmri,  in  his  memoirs  of  Augurelli,  published  in  the  sixth  Tolume  of  the  "  Nuova 
Baeeolta  d'Opusooli,"  p.  102,  has  sufficiently  shewn  that  this  event  is  to  be  placed 
at  an  earlier  period. 
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pleted  in  the  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  where  he  made 
a  long  residence/  and  where  it  is  probable  that  he  first 
began  to  give  public  instructions  in  poUte  literature ;  he 
being  mention^  by  Trissino,  in  his  treatise  entitled  ''  H 
Castellano/'  as  the  first  person  who  had  observed  the  rules 
of  the  Itidian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.  Having 
afterwards  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  fisivour  and 
patronage  of  Nicolo  Franco,  bishop  of  Trevigi,  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was 
appointed  a  canon,  and  hououred  with  the  fi-eedom  of  the 
city,  as  he  had  before  been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  the 
death  of  his  patron  he  left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen 
months  at  Feltre,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without 
interruption  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,'  and  at 
length  fixed  his  abode  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great 
reputation  as  a  private  instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of 
numbering  among  his  pupils,  Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  great  eminence.  AugurelU  is  repre- 
sented by  Paulo  Giovio  as  the  most  learned  and  elegant 
preceptor  of  his  time.  His  studies  are,  however,  said  to 
have  been  interrupted  by  a  violent  passion  for  alchemy, 
which  induced  him  to  consume  his  hours  over  a  furnace,  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  discovering  a  substance  whidi  he 
supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals  into  gold.'  The 
failure  of  his  hopes  seems  not  to  have  deterred  him  from 
pursuing  his  speculations ;  but,  instead  of  persisting  in  his 
chemicfid  operations,  he  prudently  resolved  to  commit  his 
ideas  on  this  abstruse  subject  to  Latin  verse,  in  which  he 
completed  a  poem   in  three    books,   which  he  entitled 

Hi.  cbTjM^    "  Chrysopoeia,"  or  the  art   of   making    gold. 

^^  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  in  a  few  ele- 
gant introductory  lines,  which  are  well  entitled  to  notice.' 

'  It  appears,  firom  a  passage  in  oneof  his  odes,  that  he  remained  at  FlMliia  twenty 
years.     Cann.  lib.  ii.  p.  17.  Ed.  Aid.  1505. 

7  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  dltal.  in  art  Augnrelli 

'  Jovius,  ut  nip.    Mazzuch.  art  AngurelU. 

>  From  this  introduction,  as  well  as  from  yarious  passages  in  the  poem  itself,  it 
appears,  that  this  work  was  written  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  during  the  war 
of  Cambray,  and  that  the  address  to  Leo  X.  was  prefixed  to  it  afterwards,  when  the 
author  resolved  to  publish  it  As  this  piece  is  not  frequently  met  with,  not  being 
found  in  the  usual  collections  of  the  works  of  ite  author,  the  introduction  to  it  is 
given  in  App.  No.  LXX. 
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By  this  production,  Augurelli  obtained  great  credit ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  said,  that  his  verses  contain  a  richer  ore 
than  that  whicn  he  pretends  to  teach  his  readers  to  make. 
It  has  also  been  observed,  that  he  displayed  a  singular  pro- 
priety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X.,  who  stood  in  need 
c^  such  a  resoiuroe  to  enable  him  to  supply  his  expenditure, 
and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immense  sums  which  he  dis* 
bursed  in  rewarding  men  of  talents,  and  in  magnificent 
feasts  and  spectacles.  The  compensation  which  Leo  be- 
stowed on  Augurelli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate ;  he 
having,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  him 
with  a  large  and  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing, 
that  to  a  man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  purse 
was  wanting.^^  An  eminent  mcKdem  critic  is  of  opinion 
that  Augurelli  was  not  serious  in  his  composition  of  this 
poem,  and  that  he  employed  himself  in  better  pursuits  than 
the  study  of  alchemy  ;^^  but  it  may  be  observed,  in  reply, 
that  such  a  poem  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person 
who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  the 
work  has  been  received  as  canonical  by  the  professors  of  the 
mysterious  art.^^  Augurelli  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
at  length  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1524,  whilst  he  was 
disputing  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  at  Trevigi ;  in  which 
city  he  was  buried,  and  where  an  epitaph  written  by  himself 
was  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Besides  his  '' Chrysopoeia"  and  another  Latin  poem, 
entitled  ''  Geronticon,"  or  on  old  age,  there  remains  of 
Augnrelli  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  names  of  "  lambici, 
Sennones,  and  Carmina,"  which  has  frequently  been  re- 
printed.    The  merits  of  these  poems  have  been  variously 

^  Fafanm.  Yiia  Leon.  X.  p.  220.    Maszuch.  in  art.  Angnrelli.    This  incident  is 
abo  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  LatomoB.    Ap.  Mazzuch.  vt  sup, 
**  IXt  quod  minns  collegit  e  carbonibua, 
Ayidi  Leonia  eriperet  e  dentibtts." 
"  Tinb.  ToL  Ti.  par.  IL  p.  231.    Bd.  liodena,  1776.    Where  he  observea,  that 
Augurelli  himself  professes  in  his  poem  to  write  in  jest,  and  to  make  no  account  of 
this  pntended  art.    If,  however,  we  except  a  few  lines  at  the  end,  the  whole  piece 
appears  to  hare  been  yeijr  seriously  written ;  and  even  in  these  he  professes  to  have 
mlngied  the  lessons  of  wisdom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : — 

" doctos  BalibuB  sermones  spargere  puris 

Tentavi.** 
'*  It  has  been  printed  in  various  collections  of  writers  on  alchemy,  particularly 
in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Chemica  Curiosa  **  of  Mangetus,  vol.  ii.  p.  871.  Geneve,  1702,  fo. 
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appreciated  by  succeeding  critics,  but  they  undoubtedly 
display  an  easy  and  natural  vein  of  poetry,  a  great  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  a  purity  and 
correctness  of  style,  to  which  few  authors  of  that  early  period 
had  attained.^^  On  this  account  a  learned  Italian,  himself 
no  inelegant  poet,  after  having  folly  considered  the  senti* 
ments  of  preceding  writers,  and  particularly  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  on  thi»  subject^  scruples 
not  to  assert,  that  on  a  question  of  this  nature  Scaliger  was 
incapable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment,  and  that  the 
writings  of  Augurelh  are  worthy  of  immortality.'^ 

The  Latin  writings  of  Sanazzaro  are  entitled  to  more 

particular  consideration,  and  although  not  volu- 
^fS^J^^   minous,  most  probably  afforded  him  occupation 

for  the  chief  part  of  his  life.  They  consist  of  hia 
piscatory  eclogues ;  two  books  of  elegies  ;  three  of  epigrams, 
or  short  copies  of  verses,  and  his  celebrated  poem,  "  De 
partu  Yirginus/'  Of  these  the  eclogues  possess  the  merit 
of  having  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  composition,  in 
adapting  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and  occu- 
pations of  fishermen  ;^^  and  this  task  he  has  executed  with 
a  degree  of  fancy,  variety,  and  even  of  elegance,  which 
perhaps  no  other  person  could  have  excelled ;  yet  it  maybe 
doubted  whether  these  subjects,  and  the  long  details  of  no 
very  pleasing  nature  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  well  adapted 
for  a  professed  series  of  poems;  the  varied  aspects  of 
mountains,  vales,  and  forests,  and  the  innocuous  occupa- 
tions, and  diversified  amusements  of  pastoral  life,  are  iU 
exchanged  for  the  uniformity  of  the  watery  element,  and 
the  miserable  and  savage  employment  of  driving  from  its 
depths  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  elegies  of  Sanazzaro  are,  however,  much  more 
highly  to  be  esteemed;  as  well  for  their  innumerable 
poetical  beauties,  and  the  expressive  simpUcity  and  el^nce 
of  their  style,  as  for  the  many  interesting  circumstances 

1*  The  poems  of  Angnrelll  were  published  by  Aldo,  in  a  beaatiAil  volume  in 
Svo.    Yen.  1505. 

>«  Giammatteo  Toecano,  Peplns  Ital.    No.  Ixv.  p.  40.    Ed.  Pur.  1678. 

'*  Perhaps  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  species  of  composition  may  be  ihoQi^t 
rather  to  belong  to  Theocritus,  or  the  writer  of  the  piscatoiy  eclogue  placed  among 
his  idylliums. 
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which  they  have  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  times  in 
which  he  Uved.  But  the  work  to  which  Sanazzaro  devoted 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied 
for  his  poetical  immortality,  was  his  poem  in  three  books, 
"De  partu  Virginis,"  which,  after  the  labour  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  emendations  derived  &om  the  suggestions  of 
his  learned  friends,  was  at  length  brought  to  a  termination. 
lliat  Leo  X.  would  have  thought  himself  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  this  poem,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe ;  but  Sanazzaro  had,  from  political  motives,  long 
evinced  a  kind  of  habitual  hostility  to  the  Roman  see ;  and 
some  circumstances  are  said  to  have  occurred  between  him 
and  Leo  X.,  which  are  supposed  to  have  increased,  rather 
than  diminished  his  antipathy,  and  to  have  induced  him  to 
express  his  resentment  in  a  sarcastic  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
in  which  the  family  descent  and  personal  defects  of  the 
pontiff  are,  from  want,  as  it  would  seem,  of  other  causes  of 
reprehension,  the  chief  objects  of  his  satire.^^  Whether, 
however,  this  alleged  misunderstanding  ever  occurred  or 
not,  and  whether  the  verses  referred  to  be  the  production  of 
Sanazzaro  or  of  some  one  who  assumed  his  name,  as  has, 
not  without  reason,  been  asserted,^'  certain  it  is,  that  Leo 
was  so  far  from  manifesting  any  displeasure  against  the 

**  It  tppean  that  Alfonso  Castriotta,  marquis  of  Tripalda,  had  formed  a  marriage 
eoBtimct  with  Ganandra  Marchese,  a  Neapoutan  lady,  who  eiyoyed,  in  an  eminent 
dcgne,  tlie  esteem  and  friendship  of  Sanazzaro,  bat  that  having  repented  of  hia 
engagement,  he  applied  to  the  Roman  court  for  a  dispensation  to  release  him  from 
ita  effiBctai  To  the  granting  this  dispensation  Sanazzaro  opposed  all  his  influence, 
and  engaged  his  Mend  Bembo  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  issuing  of  the  bull ;  but 
the  nnk  and  opulence  of  the  marquis  were  suffered  to  prevail  against  the  efforts  of 
the  ladj  and  her  friends,  and  the  tenor  of  his  own  promise,  ^e  lines  attributed 
to  Sanaxzaro  on  this  occasion  are  as  follow :— 

In  Ltcneim  X, 
"Sumere  matemis  titulos  com  posset  ab  ursis 
Cnenlus  hie  noster,  maluit  esse  Leo. 
Quid  tibi  cum  magno  commune  est,  Talpa,  Leone  1 

Non  caditin  turpes  nobilis  ira  feras. 
Ipse  licet  cnpias  animos  simulare  Leonis, 

Non  Lupus  hoc  genitor,  non  sinit  Ursa  parens. 
Ergo  alittd  tibi  prorsus  habendum  est,  Caecule,  nomen ; 
Namcuncta  ut  poeais^  non  potes  esse  Lio.'* 

"  This,  and  other  epigrams  of  Sanazzaro  against  the  Roman  ponti£&,  printed  in 
iereta]  editions  of  his  works,  are  considered  by  Fontanini  as  scandalous  libels,  pub- 
lished by  the  heretical  authors  of  the  nasquillades,  in  the  name  of  Sanazzaro,  and 
iacaotioasly  admitted  bv  subsequent  editors  into  the  collections  of  his  works.  Vide 
Fgnianini,  Biblioth.  ItJ.  voL  L  p.  453. 
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poet,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  commending,  in  the 
highest  terms  of  approbation,  his  talents  and  his  piety, 
entreating  him  to  publish  his  poem  without  further  delay, 
and  assuring  him  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  holy 
see.'^  Induced  by  these  representations,  Sanazzaro  inune- 
diately  prepared  to  lay  his  performance  before  the  public, 
with  a  dedication,  in  Latin  verse,  to  Leo  X. ;  but  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  after  the 
date  of  his  letter,  prevented  Sanazzaro  firom  carrying  his 
intentions  into  effect,  and  the  testimony  of  respect  intended 
for  Leo  X.  was  reserved  by  its  author  for  Clement  VII.,  to 
whom  he  inscribed  his  poem  in  a  few  elegant  lines,  which 
bear,  however,  strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were 
originally  intended  for  his  more  accomplished  predecessor. 
On  receiving  the  work  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal 
Girolamo  Seripando,  Clement,  who  was  no  less  ambitious 
of  the  honour  of  being  considered  as  a  patron  of  letters 
than  Leo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to  thank  Sanazzaro  in 
his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure  him  of  his 
favour,  and  to  request  that  he  might  see  him  at  Rome  as 
early  as  might  be  convenient  to  hun.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  this  verbal  expression  of  his  approbation,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high 
satisfaction  in  having  his  name  united  to  a  poem  which  is 
destined  to  survive  and  to  be  read  through  all  future  times ; 
at  the  same  time  justifying  the  love  of  that  fame  which  is 
the  result  of  those  commendable  labours,  which  he  con- 
siders as  the  image  or  reflection  of  the  immortality  pro- 
mised by  the  reUgion  of  Christ.'*  This  obligation  the 
pontiff  expresses  himself  ready  to  repay  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  and  from  these  assurances  Sanazzaro  is  sup- 
posed to  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  admitted  into  the 
sacred  coUege.^  That  he  would  have  received  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  is  not 
improbable,  had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the  times,  and 
particularly  the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome, 

^  This  letter,  bo  honourable  both  to  the  pontiff  and  the  poet»  ia  given  in 
App.  N0.LXXI.  .  »•  Ffcfc  App.  No.  LXXII. 

**  Crispo,  Vita  del  Sanazzaro,  p.  26,  et  nota  68. 
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caUed  the  attention  of  Clement  YIL  to  objects  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  own  safety.  Sanazzaro  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Egidio, 
cardinal  of  Viterbo,  to  whom  he  had  also  transmitted  a 
copy  of  his  poem,  containing  the  highest  commendations 
both  of  the  work  and  its  author  ;^^  and  as  praise  is  the 
natonl  and  proper  reward  of  poetry,  Sanazzaro  must  have 
been  extremely  unreasonable  if  the  reception  of  his  work 
did  not  afford  him  entire  satisfaction.^' 

That  the  poem,  "De  partu  Virginis,"  contains  many  fine 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author, 
and  his  command  of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  ^Jf^Tvi^^. 
more  striking  point  of  view  than  any  of  his  other 
writings,  cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
be  chose  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
fiidlity  with  which  he  could  apply  the  language  and  the 
imageiy  of  paganism  to  the  illustration  of  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  be  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice ;  and  that  the  work,  if 
not  deserving  of  reprehension  for  its  impiety,  was  at  least 
deserving  of  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  true  and  correct 
taste.  To  require  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a 
poem  containing  nearly  fifteen  hundred  lines,  to  an  event 
over  which  the  conmion  feelings  of  mankind  have  agreed  to 
throw  a  respectful  veil,  is  itself  injudicious,  if  not  indeli- 
cate ;  but  to  expose  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  language  of  profane  poetry ;  to  discuss  with  particular 
ounateness  the  circumstances  of  the  miraculous  conception 
and  delivery  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  call  upon  the  heathen 

>i  la  Ukis  letter,  the  caHinal  applies  to  Sanazzaro  the  Homeric  lines : 
'O  V  tkfit^s  trrwa  Mot/o'cu 

"WmitamAw  hfiAfnutaT  exclaims  Vulpius,  "cum  Hesiodum  dicere  debnerat; 
hsBc  enim  legnntnr  in  Hesiodi  Theogonia."  v.  96.  But  the  cardinal  probably 
fiMBBd  tlieee  liiMs  in  the  fragment  of  the  hjmn  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  attributed 
to  Homer;  to  whom  it  may  also  be  presumed  to  belong,  from  a  similar  passsge  in 
the ''Iliad.'' 

TmKaXhmh  yXahwfis  /UXtros  yXimlw  ^v  oMi.     IX.  a.  249. 

A  ma  poem  was  translated  into  Italian,  in  versi  scioUi,  by  Oiovanni  Giolito, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  printer  Gabriel  Qiolito,  and  published  at  Venice 
in  1588,  in  a  beaatifdl  edition  entitled  "  Dxl  pabto  dzlla  Vutonri  del  Sanazauro, 
Ubri  tre,  tradotti  in  versi  Toecani  da  Giovanni  Giolito  de'  FenarL  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don 
Tineeojo  Gonzag%  Daca  di  Mantooa  e  di  Monferrato,"  kc 
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deities  to  guide  him  through  all  the  recesses  of  the  mys- 
terious rite,''  can  only  occasion  disgust  and  horror  to  the 
true  believer,  and  afford  the  incredulous  a  subject  for 
ridicule  or  contempt.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  elegies 
and  other  pieces  of  Sanazzaro,  which  he  has  devoted  to 
natural  and  simple  subjects,  or  to  the  commemoration  of 
historical  facts  and  characters,  will  continue  to  interest  and 
delight  the  reader,  when  the  poem,  "  De  partu  Virgmis," 
will  be  consulted  only  as  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  or 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  waste  of  labour,  and  of  the 
misapplication  of  genius. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  muses,  Sanazzaio  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  destruction 
of  his  beloved  villa  of  Mergellina,  by  Philibert,  prince  of 
Orange,  on  account  of  its  having  been  occupied  as  a  military 
station  by  the  French,  is  said,  however,  to  have  occasioned 
him  great  concern ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  event, 
amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  his  talents,  and 
integrity  procured  for  him  general  respect,  and  he  enjoyed 
to  the  close  of  his  life  an  honourable  independence.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  in  the  pleasant  vicinity  of  Somma, 
in  the  society  of  Cassandra  Marchese,  who  is  the  frequent 
subject  of  panegyric  in  his  writings.  The  wishes  of  the 
poet,  that  she  might  be  present  to  close  his  eyes  and 
perform  his  funeral  rites,  were  literally  fulfilled ;  and  under 
her  care  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  he 
had  erected  at  his  viUa  of  Mergellina,  and  where  a  superb 
monument  was  some  years  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  following  lines  by  Bembo  :— 

''  Da  sacro  cineri  flores.    Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sinceruay  rnuaa  prozimus  at  tunalo." 

Fresh  floir>eta  stiew,  for  flanaftnir  lies  here, 
In  genius,  as  in  place,  to  Virgil  i 


The  extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
Latin  compositions,  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  an 
uncontested  pre-eminence  over  his  contemporaries.  Before 
he  had  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he 

^  These  improprieties  did  not  escape  the  animadrersion  of  Erasmus,  in  his 
"  Ciceronianus,"  (p.  90,  Ed.  Tolosn,  1620,)  where  this  paasa^  is  followed  by  some 
very  judicious  remarks  on  the  mannor  of  treating  sacred  subjects  in  poetiy. 
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meant  to  found  his  poetical  reputation,  several  powerful 
mals  arose,  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  produced,  under 
the  auspices  of  Leo  X.,  a  poem  of  great  merit  and  consider- 
able extent,  which  will  secure  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion among  the  Latin  writers  of  modem  times.  This  poem 
is  the  "  Christiad  "  of  Vida ;  a  man  who  may  be  considered 
88  one  of  the  chief  luminaries  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  whose  life  and  writings  a  more  particular  account 
cannot  CeuI  to  be  generally  interesting. 

Marco  Girolamo  Vida  was  a  native  of  Cremona.  Some 
diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  ^ 
of  his  birth,  which  event  has  generally  been 
placed  about  the  year  1470,'^  whilst  some  have  con- 
tended that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the  year 
1490.**  The  reasons  adduced  by  different  authors  have 
served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  without 
establishing  their  own ;  and  as  Vida  was,  as  it  will  here- 
after appear,  certainly  bom  some  years  after  the  first- 
mentioned  time,  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his 
nativity  may  be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  the 
middle  of  these  two  very  distant  periods.  His  family  was 
oi  respectable  rank,  and  although  his  parents  were  not 
wealthy,  they  were  enabled  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  good 
education,  for  which  purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to 
several  of  the  leamed  academies  with  which  Italy  was  then 
so  well  provided.  The  first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Vida 
in  Latin  poetry  appeared  in  a  collection  of  pieces  on  the 
death  of  the  poet  Serafino  d'AquUa,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1500;  towards  which  he  contributed  two  pieces, 
which  were  published  in  that  collection  at  Bologna,  in  the 
year  1504.     In  this  publication  he  is  named  by  his  bap- 

*^  De  Tita  et  scriptiB  ftoctoriii,  in  Op.  Vidn,  yol  11  App.  p.  154,  in  not  Ed. 
CoiiiiB.1781,4to. 

»  Jfaxchesell],  Onudoni  in  difen  del  Vida,  ap.  Tirab.  vol.  tU.  par.  Ui.  p.  276. 
The  laiit'ineniioned  author  has  also  adduced  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the 
**  Sttechlse,**  dedicated  to  Isabella  Gk>nzaga,  marchioness  of  Mantua,  from  which  the 
poem  appean  to  hare  been  written  when  her  son  Federigo  was  in  his  early  youth. 
Federigo  was  bom  in  1500,  and  Tizaboschi  supposes  that  he  mieht,  at  Uie  time 
when  Vida  wrote  his  poem,  be  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Kow,  as  Vida  him- 
self informs  ns  that  he  wrote  this  poem  in  his  early  Tears,  adoleaeenticB  sua  lusum, 
tlie  hisiorian  ooiuectures,  that  he  might  then  be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
w«  comeqaeaUy  bom  about  the  year  1490. 
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tismal  appeUation,  Marc-Antonio,  which,  on  his  entering 
into  regular  orders,  he  changed  to  that  of  Marco-Girolamo. 
The  memorable  combat  between  thirteen  French  and 
thirteen  Italian  soldiers,  under  the  walls  of  Barletta,  in  the 
year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject  for  a  more  extensive 
work ;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the 
early  production  of  so  elegant  a  writer,  but  as  a  curious 
historical  document.^  After  having  made  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  more  serious  studies  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  political  science,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.» 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on  those 
literary  meetings  which  were  then  held  in  that  city,  and 
were  continued  in  the  commencement  of  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  Of  his  larger  works,  on  which  his  reputation  as  a 
Latin  poet  is  at  th^  day  founded,  his  three  books,  "  De 
Arte  Poetica,'*  were  probably  the  first  produced ;  and  these 
were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  his  poem  on  the  growth 
of  silk  worms,  entitled  "  Bombyx,*'  and  by  his  "  Sacchiae 
Ludus,"  a  poem  on  the  game  of  chess.  On  the  last  of 
these  poems  being  shewn  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  with 
the  dignity,  ease,  and  lucid  arrangement  with  which  it  was 
treated ;  which  appeared  to  him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  powers.^'  He  therefore  requested  to  see  the  author, 
who  was  accordingly  introduced  to  him  by  Giammatteo 
Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  appears  to  have  been  his 
earliest  patron,  and  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection  in  several  of  his  works.**  Vida  was 
received  by  the  pontiff  with  particular  distinction  and  kind- 
ness, admitted  as  ah  attendant  on  the  court,  and  rewarded 
with  honours  and  emoluments ;  but  that  upon  which  the 
poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congratulated  himself,  was,  that 

"  If  we  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Tiraboechi,  Vida,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Serafino  d'Aauila,  was  only  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  the  oomfaat 
at  Barletta,  aoout  thirteen ;  a  period  of  life  when  it  can  scarcely  be  suppoeed  thai 
he  was  capable  of  celebrating  these  evente  in  Latin  poetry ;  and  we  may  therefore 


with  confidence  presume  that  he  was  bom  some  years  prior  to  the  date  asugned  to 
his  birth  by  that  author. 

»'  Fabdli,  Orat.  de  Vida,  p.  143. 

*'  Particularly  in  two  fine  odes,  and  a  copy  of  hexameter  verse;  in  hi« 
"  Carmina^"  No.  i.  in.  iv. 
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Ids  works  were  read  and  approved  by  the  pontiff  himself. 
Whether  Leo  was  merely  desirous  of  engaging  Yida  in  a 
subject  that  might  call  forth  all  his  talents,  or  whether  he 
wished  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Sanazzaro,  who,  he  probably 
suspected,  was  not  favourable  to  his  fame,  certain 
it  is,  that  at  his  suggestion  Vida  began  his ''  Chris- 
tiad,"  which  he  afterwards  completed  in  six  books,  but 
which  the  pontiff  was  prevented,  by  his  untimely  death, 
from  seeing  brought  to  a  termination.  The  future  patron- 
age of  this  work  was  therefore  reserved  for  Clement  VII., 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1535,  with  an  apologetical  advertisement  at  the  close  of  the 
work ;  in  which  the  author  excuses  the  boldness  of  his 
attempt  by  informing  the  reader,  that  he  was  induced  to 
begin  and  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking  by  the  solici- 
tations and  munificence  of  the  two  pontiffs,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.,  to  whose  exertions  and  liberality  he  ascribes 
the  revival  of  literature  &om  its  long  state  of  torpor  and 
deffradation. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or 
to  reward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it, 
Clement  had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostoUcal 
secretaiy,  and  in  the  year  1532,  confeired  on  him  the 
bishopric  of  Alba.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
Vida  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  was  present  at  its  defence 
against  the  attack  of  the  French  in  the  year  1542,  where 
his  exhortations  and  example  animated  the  inhabitants 
successfully  to  oppose  the  enemy.  After  having  attended 
in  his  episcopal  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  transactions 
of  the  times,  he  died  at  his  see  of  Alba,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  September,  1566,  more  respected  for  his 
talents,  integrity,  and  strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
than  for  the  wealth  which  he  had  amassed  from  his  prefer- 
ments.** 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Vida  has 
been  the  most  generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  choice  of 

**  Tixab.  ToL  viL  par.  iiL  p.  283.    Vida  was  buried  in  his  cathedial  at  Alba. 
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his  subjects,  but  to  his  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  clearness  of  style ;  insomuch  that  the 
most  complex  descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations,  are 
rendered  by  him  perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reader. 
Of  his  Virgilian  eclogues,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to 
commemorate  the  sorrows  of  Vittona  Colonna,  on  the  death 
of  her  beloved  husband,  the  marquis  of  Pescara.  Among 
his  smaller  poems,  his  verses  to  the  memory  of  his  parents, 
who  both  died  about  the  same  time,  and  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  preferment  at  Rome, 
display  true  pathos  and  beautiful  images  of  filial  affection. 
The  Poetics  of  Vida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet 

Hia Poetics.  ,  ^.,.  ^      i.1.    •  ur      U  • 

and  as  a  cntic,  were,  on  then*  publication  in 
1527,  addressed  by  the  author  to  the  dauphm  Francis,  son 
of  Francis  I.,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Henry, 
as  an  hostage  for  his  father,  at  the  court  of  Spain ;  but  tins 
address  was  not  prefixed  until  several  years  aiter  the  termi- 
nation of  the  work  itself,  which  was  written  at  Rome  under 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  originally  inscribed  to  Angelo 
Dovizio,  nephew  of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  who 
afterwards  attained  also  the  honour  of  the  purple.*®  It  has 
indeed  been  supposed,  that  this  production  was  first  printed 
at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1520 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Vida  had  requested  his  permission  to  make 
use  of  this  work  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to  which  he 
expressed  his  assent  in  a  letter  which  yet  remains  ;'^  but 
altnough  it  appears,  from  the  archives  of  Cremona,  that  it 
was  actually  ordered  to  be  printed,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  order  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  not  a 
single  copy  of  such  an  edition  having  hitherto  occurred  to 
the  notice  of  any  bibliographer.     The  cause  of  this  is 

**  TiiaboBchi  httd  aeen  a  beautiftil  MS.  of  thlB  poem  as  fiist  wriUen,  and 
addreeaed  to  Dovizio,  of  which  he  has  given  a  particular  aoooimt. 

*i  In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology,  which  he  attempts  to  derive  from 
the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking.  "  Scio  enhn  qoam  periculosiun  ait^  de  re  tam 
varia^  tarn  difficili  atone  ardaa,  scribere,  his  pnesertim  temporibns,  qoibns  tot 
pmclara  ingenia  Uberalitate  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max.  invitata,  emerserimty  emeigant- 
qne  in  dies;  at  artes  mihi,  ipsa  injuria  tempomm  jamdudum  eztinctse,  videantar 
qnodammodo  hujus  auspiciis  reviviscere."  In  £p.  pr»f.  ad  lib.  de  Poetic,  in 
Ed.  Com. 
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perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  Vida  himself,  who  had  in  his 
letter  given  strict  injunctions  that  his  work  should  not  be 
made  pubUc ;  and  whose  subsequent  remonstrances,  when 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  magistrates  of 
Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to  have  deterred  them  from 
committing  his  work  to  the  press.^^  The  approbation  which 
the  poetics  of  Vida  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  the 
most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own  country,  has 
recommended  them  to  general  notice,'^  to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers  them  as 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  their  author,  and 
as  "  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  criticism, 
that  appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning."** 

In  his  poem  of  the  "  Christiad,"  Vida  has  avoided  the 
error  into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen,  in  mingUng  the 
profane  fables  of  the  heathen  mythology  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  like  Milton,  seeks  for  inspi- 
ration only  from  the  great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth. 
Although  ne  placed  Virgil  before  him  as  his  principal  model, 
and  certainly  regarded  him  with  sentiments  next  to  adora- 
tion, as  may  appear  from  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book 
o(  his  poetics,  yet  he  knew  how  to  fix  the  limits  of  his 
imitation ;  and  whilst  he  availed  himself  of  the  style  and 
manner,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  language  of  the  great 
Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to  give  to  his  writings  a  classic  air, 
by  the  introduction  of  such  persons  and  imagery  as  could 
only  violate  probability,  nature,  and  truth.  Hence,  whilst 
the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an 
idolater,  who  believes  not  in  the  truths  which  he  affects  to 
incalcate,  and  frequently  verges  on  the  confines  of  indecency 
or  incongruity,  the  writings  of  Vida  display  a  sincere  and 
fervent  piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  an 

**  Some  fdrtjier  particnlan  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Girolamo 
5^ri,  in  the  "  Lettere  di  Principi,"  yol.  i.  p.  106. 

«  "  Immortal  Vida  !  on  whose  honour'd  brow 

The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow ; 
Cr^nona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  &me." 

Pop^s  Es8ay  en  CrUidsm,  yer.  697, 

**  Walton's  Essay  on  the  Genius,  &c.  of  Pope,  voL  i.  p.  197. 
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energetic  simplicity  of  language,  which  will  secure  to  them 
unmingled  and  lasting  approbation." 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period,  we  may 
also  confidently  place  Girolamo  Fracastoro ;  who 
was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  medicine, 
and  his  uncommon  scientific  acquirements,  than 
by  his  great  and  acknowledged  talents  for  Latin  poetry. 
He  was  a  native  of  Verona,  where  his  ancestors  had  long 
held  a  respectable  station.  The  time  of  his  birth  may  be 
placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  year  1483.  Some 
peculiar  circumstances  attended  his  infancy,  which  his  future 
eminence  has  perhaps  caused  to  be  more  particularly  noticed. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  lips  adhered  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to  breathe,  and  a  surgical 
operation  became  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect. 
This  incident  is  commemorated  in  an  epigram  of  Juhus 
Caesar  Scaliger,  which  may  thus  be  imitated  :^ 

Thine  in&nt  lipe,  Fbaoastob,  nature  8eal*d, 
Bat  the  mate  organ  favoaring  Phoebns  heal'd. 
He  broke  the  charm ;  and  hence  to  thee  belong. 
The  art  of  healing,  and  the  power  of  song. 

An  awful  event  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracas- 
toro has  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future 
eminence.  Whilst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her 
arms  she  was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child 
received  not  the  slightest  injuiy.  This  singular  fact  is 
attested  by  such  decisive  evidence  as  to  place  it  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt. 

After  having  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native 
place,  Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time 

''  Mr.  Henke  thinks  this  commendation  of  Vida  somewhat  too  iavounble, 
nd  quotes  the  opinion  of  Papadopoli,  who,  he  oonoeiyes^  estimates  him  more 
accurately.  "  Exceptis  carminibus  de  Latrunculis,  et  de  Bombyce,  qua  ingenioeia- 
sima  sunt,  frigent  elegantissime  et  latiniasime  omnia."  Germ.  ficL  toI.  iiL  p.  95. 
But  Bossi  approves  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed,  and  has  defended  Vida 
against  some  French  critics,  who  have  asserted  that  in  his  PoeUea  he  has  taught 
rather  the  art  of  imitating  Virgil,  than  that  of  imitating  nature.  The  Italian 
transbitor  has  also  added  some  interesting  notices  respecting  the  various  editions 
of  the  works  of  Vida,  and  has  particularly  referred  to  that  printed  at  Oxford, 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  in  1722, 1725,  and  17SS.    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  pp.  822, 823.* 

*•  "  Os  Fracastorio  nascent!  defuit,  ergo 

Sedulus  attenta  finxit  Apollo  manu. 
Indc  hauri,  Medicusque  ingcns,  ingenaque  Poeta, 
Et  magno  fiides  omnia  plena  Deo." 
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avafled  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celehrated  Pietro 
Pomponazzo,  and  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  several 
persons  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  hterary  eminence. 
The  authority  of  his  instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fra- 
castoro  to  embrace  his  singular  and  erroneous  opinions  in 
metaphysics,  some  of  which  he  afterwards  confuted  in  one 
of  his  dialogues,  although  without  expressly  naming  his 
former  tutor.*'  He  early  perceived  the  futility  of  the  bar- 
barous and  scholastic  philosophy  which  Pomponazzo  pro- 
fessed, and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
real  science,  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  every  branch  of 
polite  Uterature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  not  only 
received  the  laurel,  the  emblem  of  the  highest  academical 
degree  at  Padua,  but  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  in 
that  university,  which  office  he  relinquished  a  few  years 
afterwards,  that  he  might  attend  with  less  interruption  to 
his  own  improvement/*  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  rather  as  a  science  than  as  a  profession ; 
but  afterwards  engaged  with  great  assiduity  in  the  laborious 
duty  of  a  physician,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  skilful 
practitioner  in  Italy.  His  engagements  in  this  respect  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  other  pursuits,  and  his 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  in  cosmography,  in  astronomy, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  science,  have  given  just  reason 
to  suppose,  that  no  other  person  in  those  times  imited  in 
himself  such  a  variety  of  knowledge.**  The  irruption  of  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  into  Italy,  in  the  year  1507,  and 
the  dangers  with  which  the  city  of  Padua  was  threatened, 
induced  Fracastoro,  who  had  then  recently  lost  his  father, 
to  form  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  his 
native  city  of  Verona,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change 
his  purpose  by  the  soUcitations  of  the  celebrated  commander 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war 
and  the  incessant  occupations  of  his  active  life,  had  never 
ceased  to  cultivate  and  to  encourage  literary  studies.  At 
his  request  Fracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the 

*f  Tinb.  voL  WL  par.  i.  p.  298. 

'^  Maffei,  YeroiL  toL  liL  par.iL  p.  337.  ap.  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  293.  in  not  Ed.  Bom. 
1785. 
*»  TvaJb.  Tii.  iii.  298. 
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celebrated  academy  established  by  d'Alviano  in  his  town  of 
Pordonone,  in  the  district  of  Trevigi;  which  place,  after 
having  been  wrested  by  him  from  the  emperor,  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Venetian  senate  as  an  independent  dominion, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.^°  When  that  great 
general  was  again  called  into  public  life,  Fracastoro  ac- 
companied him  as  the  associate  of  his  studies,  until  the 
year  1609,^^  when  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiaradadda, 
D'Alviano  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 
After  this  event  Fracastoro  retired  to  Verona,  and  dividing 
his  time  between  his  city  residence  and  his  retired  villa  in 
the  mountains  of  Incaffi,  devoted  himself  to  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  in 
various  departments  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour 
on  his  memory. 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred 

the  commencement  of  his  celebrated  poem,  en- 
"uel^SJhiS;.  titled  "  Syphilis,  sive  de  Morbo  Gallico,''  which 

appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  com- 
pleted under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  In  adopting  this 
subject,  it  was  probably  the  intention  of  Fracastoro  to  unite 
his  various  talents  and  acquirements  in  one  great  work, 
which  should  at  once  display  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  his  skill  and  expe- 
rience on  medical  subjects,  and  his  admirable  genius  for 
Latin  poetry.  The  success  of  his  labours  proves  that  he 
had  neither  mistaken  nor  overrated  his  powers,  and  the 
approbation  bestowed  from  all  quarters  upon  the  "  Syphilis" 
was  such  as  no  production  of  modem  times  had  before 
obtained.     This  work  he  inscribed  to  Pietro  Bembo,  then 

««  Alberts,  Italia,  p.  175.  6. 

^*  It  is  remarkable  that  D'Alviano  had  in  his  trun  three  of  the  greateat  Latin 
poeta  that  modem  times  have  produced ;  Andrea  Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracas- 
toro, and  Giovanni  Cotta,  the  latter  of  whom  was  despatched  by  d'Alriano,  when 
he  vas  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agnedello,  on  an  embassy  to  Julius  II.  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  liberation  of  his  patron;  on  which  expedition  he  died  of 
a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely  attained  the  prime  of  life.  The  few  poems  left  by 
Cotta  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  his  countryman  Catullus;  and  Flaminio  has 
ventured  even  to  prefer  his  poems  to,  or  at  least  to  plac«  them  on  an  equality  with, 
those  of  Catullus.  The  lines  on  the  assassination  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usuallv 
called  the  first  duke  of  Florence,  attributed  to  Cotta  by  Gaguet  and  Yulpius,  vide 
Fracastor.  Cottee,  et  aliomm  Carm.  Patav.  1718,  8vo.,  are  Uie  production  of  some 
later  author;  that  event  not  having  occurred  until  many  years  after  his  death. 
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domestic  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  with  whom  he  had  always 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  he  particularly  refers  to  the  period  at  which 
the  poem  was  written,  and  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  calamities  that  had  afflicted 
Italy,  the  discoveries  of  the  East  Indies,  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  natural  knowledge,  in  which  he  refers  with  great 
approbation  to  the  writings  of  Pontano ;  and  to  the  tran- 
quillity enjoyed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

Noryet^  without  the  gliding  hand  of  heaven. 
To  mortal  toilB  are  new  acqairements  given. 
For  though  fierce  tempests  sweep  the  fields  of  air. 
And  stars  malignant  sned  an  angry  glare ; 
Not  yet  the  gracious  power  his  smile  denies, 
Evinced  in  l^ppier  hoars,  and  purer  skies. 
— If  in  new  forms  a  dire  disease  impend ; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  man  with  man  contend ; 
If  the  sad  wretch,  afar  condemn'd  to  roam. 
To  hostile  bands  resign  his  native  home ; 
If  cities  blaze,  and  powerful  kingdoms  fidl. 
And  heaven's  own  altara  share  the  fiite  of  all ; 
If  o'er  its  barrier  burst  the  heaving  tide^ 
And  sweep  away  the  peasant's  humbler  pride ; 
Yet  even  now  (forbid  to  elder  times^) 
We  pierce  the  ocean  to  remotest  climes ; 
Give  to  the  fiurthest  east  our  keels  to  roU, 
And  touch  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pole. 
— Nor  o'er  rude  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  alone. 
We  make  Arabia's  fragrant  wealth  our  own ; 
But  'midst  Hesperia's  milder  climes,  descry. 
The  dusky  ofispiing  of  a  wanner  sky ; 
Midst  fiulhest  Ihd,  where  Ganges  rolls  his  floods. 
And  ebon  forests  wave  and  spicy  woods ; 
Where  man  a  different  oflspring  seems  to  rise ; 
And  brighter  planets  roll  through  brighter  skies. 
Him  too  we  boast,  obbat  fobt,  o'er  whose  song 
His  own  Pabthkhopb  delighted  hung ; 
With  refluent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebbto  moves, 
And  Mabo's  mighty  shade  the  strain  approves 
Of  all  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told  ,* 
And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 
— But  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name. 
Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fiune ; 
Whom  future  times  shall  hail  (to  merit  iust) 
When  their  mute  ashes  slumber  in  the  dust ; 
— Tet  Bkmbo,  not  in  silent  joy  supprest. 
Be  one  great  boon ;  the  latest  and  the  best ; 
High-minded  Lbo  ;  by  whose  generous  cares, 
Her  head  once  more  imperial  Latium  rears ; 
Whilst  TiBXB,  rising  from  his  long  repose. 
Onward  in  gratulating  murmurs  flows. 
At  HIS  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies, 
And  milder  beams  irradiate  all  the  skies ; 
He  calls  the  muses  to  their  loved  retreats ; 
(Too  long  sad  exiles  from  their  fitvourite  seats), 
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QivcB  Ron  once  more  her  andeiit  Iawb  to  know, 

And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 

Kow  greatly  just,  he  ruBhes  on  to  arms. 

As  patriot  ardour,  or  relieion  warms; 

Back  towards  his  source  Euphrates  rolls  his  tides, 

And  Nils  his  head  in  secret  carems  hides ; 

.^gean  Dobis  seeks  her  oozy  caves, 

And  EuxiHi  trembles  'midst  his  restleas  waves.*' 

The  title  of  this  singular  poem  is  derived  from  the 
sliepherd  Syphilus^  who  is  supposed  to  have  kept  the  herds 
of  Alcithous,  a  sovereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  having 
become  impatient  of  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun, 
refused,  with  impious  expressions,  to  pay  his  sacrifices  to 
Apollo,  but  raising  an  altar  to  Alcithous,  worshipped  that 
sovereign  as  his  divinity.  Exasperated  at  this  indignity, 
Apollo  infected  the  air  with  noxious  vapours,  in  consequence 
of  which  Syphilus  contracted  a  loathsome  disease,  which 
displayed  itself  in  ulcerous  eruptions  over  his  whole  body. 
The  means  adopted  for  his  restoration  to  health,  and  the 
circimistances  by  which  the  remedy  was  communicated  to 
Europe,  form  a  principal  part  of  the  subject  of  the  poem ; 
which  throughout  the  whole  displays  a  degree  of  elegance, 
and  a  propriety  of  poetical  ornament,  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  so  unpromising  a  topic.  In  relating  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  miner«d  remedy,  the  powers  of  which 
were  then  weU  known,  and  the  use  of  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained, the  author  has  introduced  a  beautiful  episode,  in 
which  he  explains  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth,  the 
great  operations  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  metals,  and 
the  gloomy  splendour  of  her  subterraneous  temples,  her 
caverns,  and  her  mines.  This  region  he  has  peopled  with 
poetical  beings,  among  whom,  the  nymph  Lipare  presides 
over  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  into  which  the  diseased 

*'  Syphil>  lib.  ii.  vol.  11.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Menekenius^  in  his  Life  of 
Fracastoro,  p.  Ill,  has  asserted,  that  Fracastoro  has  not,  either  in  his  "Syphilis," 
or  in  any  other  psurt  of  his  works,  expressed  his  approbation  o^  or  even  mentioned 
Pontano.  Surely  Menckenlus  should  have  known  that  the  poet  mentioned  in  the 
passage 

"Qui  magnoB  stellarum  orbes  cantavit,  et  hortoa 
Hesperidum," 

could  be  no  other  than  Pontano.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  Fracastoro,  in  his  dialogue,  entitled  "  Nauoerius,  sive  de  PoeUca,"  has 
not  only  expressly  mentioned  Pontano,  but  has  cited  his  opinion  as  to  the  object 
and  end  of  poetry,  which  he  there  fully  discusses  and  confirms.  Vid€  Op.  Frs- 
castor,  ap.  Qiunt.  p.  116. 
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visitant  is  directed  to  plunge  himself  thrice,  and  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  his  return  to  the  regions  of  day, 
not  to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Diana,  and  to  the  chaste 
nymphs  of  the  sacred  fount/' 

It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  impracticable,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  repeat  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approbation 
with  which  this  poem  and  its  author  have  been  honoured, 
as  well  on  its  first  appearance  as  in  subsequent  times  ;^  but 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  merit  is  derived  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  Sanazzaro,  who  is  generally  accused  of 
having  estimated  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  with  an 
invidious  severity,  but  who,  on  perusing  the  "  Syphilis," 
confessed  that  Fiacastoro  had,  in  this  work,  not  only  sur- 
passed any  of  the  writings  of  Pontano,  but  even  the  poem 
"  De  partu  Virginis,"  on  which  he  had  himself  bestowed 
the  labour  of  twenty  years.** 

The  reputation  of  Fracastoro  as  a  skilful  physician,  had, 
however,  increased  no  less  than  his  fame  as  an  elegant  poet ; 
and  besides  being  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  for  his 
assistance,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  quit  his  retreat,  for 
the  purpose  of  attenchng  on  his  particular  friends,  among 
whom  were  many  men  of  rank  and  eminence  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.**  By  the  desire  of  Paul  III.  he  attended  also 
in  his  medioEd  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it  was 
principally  by  his  advice  that  the  session  was  removed  from 
that  oily  to  Bologna.*'    The  fatigues  of  his  public  life  were, 

4*  Count  BoHd  has  coinectnred,  that  Fracastoro,  in  adopting  a  new  mythology, 
and  placing  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  Atlantis,  has  intended  to  allude  to  the 
recent  discoTeiy  of  America^  and  to  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  disease  in 
qucBtiony  by  the  first  navi^tors ;  a  supposition  which  seems  highly  probable.  Vide 
ItaL  Ed.  YoL  tiL  p.  157.  Bespectiug  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  mercury  in  this 
disease  Count  Bossi  has  also  quoted  some  tracts  of  Giorgio  Sommaripa  of  Verona, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1487,  which  shew  that  this  remedy  was  adopted  much  earlier 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Ibid.  p.  823.* 

**  H«iy  of  these  testimonies  may  be  found  in  the  Akm  Fraoastoklb  of  Julius 
Gbht  Soaliger,  printed,  with  other  commendatory  pieces,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Tolume  of  Uie  works  of  Fracastoro,  by  Comino,  Patav.  1739,  4to.,  and  in  the  Life 
of  Fracastoro,  by  Menckenius,  sec.  9. 

M  Thuani  Histor.  lib.  ziL  tom.  L  p.  480,  ed.  Buckley.  But  it  is  proper  to 
obaerre,  that  the  veracity  of  this  anecdote  has  been  much  contested  by  seyeral 
modem  Italian  critics,  particularly  cited  by  Count  Bossi ;  who  has  added  some 
jndidooa  remarks  of  his  own.     Viae  Ital.  Ed.  toL  Tii.  p.  324,  ei  seq. 

^  If  De  Thou  was  not  misinformed,  Fracastoro  exercised  his  profession  without 
deriYing  from  it  a  pecuniary  reward.    Ibid. 

^  Tizab.  vol.  Tii.  par.  iii.  p.  294.    The  reason  assigned  was  the  apprehension  of 
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however,  compensated  by  the  pleasures  which  he  found  on 
his  return  to  his  viUa,  in  the  society  of  Giammatteo  Ghiberti, 
who  then  resided  at  his  bishopric  of  Verona,  and  expended 
his  large  revenues  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
learned  men ;  and  by  the  occasional  visits  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  from  difierent  parts  of  Italy.  Among  these, 
were  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio,  Andrea  Navagero,  Giovan- 
Battista  Rannusio,  and  the  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani, 
all  of  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  writings,  some  of  which 
are  also  devoted  to  the  praises  of  the  cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise  in  prose  "  De 
morbis  contt^osis."  The  smaller  poems  of  Fracastoro,  in 
which  he  frequently  refers  to  his  beloved  villa,  to  his  mode 
of  life,  his  Uterary  associates,  and  his  domestic  concerns,  are 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  place  him,  both  as  a  man  and  an 
author,  in  the  most  advantageous  light.^^  The  detached 
pieces  of  a  few  hues,  to  each  of  which  he  has  given  the  title 
of  "Incidens,"  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  miniature 
pictures,  sketched  with  all  the  freedom  of  the  Italian,  and 
finished  with  all  the  correctness  of  the  Flemish  school.  His 
sacred  poem,  entitled  "  Joseph,"  which  he  begun  in  his 
advanced  years,  and  did  not  live  to  terminate,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  his  talents;  although  not  considered  as 
equal  to  the  more  vigorous  productions  of  his  youth.  His 
specimens  of  Italian  poetry  are  too  few  to  add  to  his 
reputation,  but  will  not  derogate  from  the  high  character 
which  he  has  by  his  various  other  labours  so  deservedly 
attained. 

The  death  of  Fracastoro  was  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy, 
and  occurred  at  his  villa  of  Incaffi,  in  the  year  1553 ;  he 
being  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.**     A  splendid 

a  contagions  disorder ;  but  it  haa  been  suggested,  that  the  real  cause  was  the  desire 
of  the  pope  to  transfer  the  council  from  ue  dominions  of  the  emperor  to  some 
city  in  Italy.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  327.  However  this  m^  be,  Fracastoro 
confirmed  his  opinion  on  oath.  Salig.  Hist  Cone  Trent,  ap.  Henke,  Genn.  Ed. 
vol.  iii.  p.  108.* 

^'  A  translation  of  Fnicastoro's  description  of  his  Caphian  villa,,  in  his  beautifol 
epistle  to  Franc.  Torriano,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Qresweirs  account  of  some  of  the 
I^tin  poets  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite 
production  of  Fracastoro,  is  his  epistle  on  the  untimely  death  of  his  two  sons, 
addressed  to  Qiovan-Battista  Torriano,  and  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  production  of  the  kind,  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  **  Thuani  Histor.  lib.  ziL  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of 
Verona ;  besides  which  he  was  honoured,  by  a  pubUc  decree 
of  the  city,  with  a  statue,  which  was  accordingly  erected 
at  the  common  expense.  A  similar  testimony  of  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory  at  Padua,  where  the  statue  of 
Fracastoro,  and  another  of  Navagero,  were  erected  by 
their  surviving  friend  Giovan-Battista  Rannusio.**  Of  the 
prose  compositions  and  scientific  labours  of  Fracastoro,  a 
further  account  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  work. 
Among  the  learned  friends  of  Bembo  and  Fracastoro, 
who,  by  their  character  and  writings  did  honour 
to  the  age,  no  one  held  a  higher  rank  than  ^f^^*""" 
Andrea  Navagero.  He  was  bom  of  a  patrician 
family  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1483,"  and  from  his  childhood 
gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency  to  which 
he  afterwards  attained.  So  retentive  was  his  memory,  and 
so  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of  the  Latin 
poets,  that  whilst  yet  very  young,  he  was  accustomed  to 
recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine  voice  and 
correct  pronunciation,  acquired  additional  interest.  His 
first  instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called 
Sabetticus,  and  author  of  the  earliest  history  of  Venice ;  but 
the  assiduous  perusal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his 
taste,  and  improved  his  judgment  much  more  than  the 
precepts  of  his  teacher ;  and  his  proficiency  was  manifested 
by  his  committing  to  the  flames  several  of  his  poems,  which 
he  had  written  in  his  early  youth  in  imitation  of  the  "  Sylvae" 

**  The  motives  of  thia  are  beaut  iitilly  assigned  by  De  Thou :  "  Ut,  qui  arcta 
inter  ae  neoeBsitudine  conjuncti  vizerant,  et  puichemmarum  rerum  scientias  ac 
poliUores  literas  ezcoluenmt,  eodem  in  loco  spectarentur,  et  a  juventute  Patavina 
raurenoqne  GymnaBio  quotidie  salutarentur."  Ibid.  Of  the  numerous  testi- 
momea  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Fracastoro,  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  the 
ibllovin^  lines  of  Adam  Fumani,  prefixed  to  the  Oiuntine  edition  of  the  works  of 
rrac— tofo.  Yen.  1674,  4to,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  elegant: 
"  Longe  vir  unus  omnium  doctissimus, 

Verona  per  quem  non  Marones  MantusB, 

Nee  nostza  priscis  invident  jam  secula, 

Virtute  summam  consecutus  gloriam 

Jam  giandis  »yo  hie  conditur  Fa^sroRtus. 
Ad  tristem  acerbse  mortis  ejusnuntium, 

Vicina  flevit  ora,  flerunt  ultimas 

Gentes,  periisse  musicorum  candidum 

Florem,  optimarum  et  lumen  artium  omnium.*' 

*^  J.  A.  Yalpios,  in  Yita  Kangerii,  ejusd.  op.  prsef.  p.  10.    £d.  Comino,  1718. 
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of  Statius,  but  of  which  he  could  not  in  his  matuier  estima- 
tion approve.  On  the  arrival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  Venice, 
Navagero  became  one  of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  by 
his  indefatigable  attention,  acquired  such  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  tongue,  as  enabled  him  not  only 
to  understand  the  authors  in  that  language,  but  to  perceive 
their  most  refined  excellences  and  convert  them  to  his  use 
in  his  own  writings.**  For  this  purpose,  it  was  his  custom 
not  only  to  read,  but  to  copy  the  works  of  the  authors  whom 
he  stu(Ued,  and  this  task  he  had  executed  more  than  once 
in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  which  he  always  held  in  the 
highest  admiration."  Not  confining  himself,  however,  to 
the  study  of  languages  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste,  he 
repau-ed  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instructions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  from  Pietro  Pomponazzo ;  and 
it  was  in  that  distinguished  seminary  of  learning  that  he 
formed  connexions  of  friendship  with  Fracastoro,  Bannusio, 
the  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  and  other  men  of  rank 
and  eminence,  which  continued  unbroken  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  became  one  of 
the  most  able  and  active  supporters  of  the  academy  of  Aldo 
Manuzio,  and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  several  of  whose  works  were  published 
with  his  emendations  and  notes,  in  a  more  correct  and 
elegant  form  than  they  had  before  appeared.^  It  was, 
indeed,  chiefly  by  his  exhortations  that  Aldo  was  induced, 
amidst  all  the  calamities  of  the  times,  to  persevere  in  his 
useful  undertaking ;"  and  the  obligations  which  this  great 
scholar  and  eminent  artist  owed  to  Navagero,  are  expressed 

"  VulpiuB,  in  Vita  Naugerii,p.  14, 

''  " Sic  delectaris  hoc  poeta,  at  sfxpe  eum  toa  manu  aocante  deBoipeeris ; 

puto,  at  tibi  magiB  fieret  fiimiliari»,  torn  ut  ediaoeretor  a  te  fiMulios,  et  teneretur 
memoria  tenacias.  Id  qaod  describendo  Thuqfdidem  fecit  DemosUieneSy  qui,  at 
Laciaaoa.  ait  wo6s  itwaijUvrop,  octies  illam  deecripait;  idqae  ad  soam  ipsios  atUi- 
tatem."    Aldi  Manatii  Ep.  ad  Naoger.  in  Ed.  Pindar.  Yen.  1515,  Syo. 

*^  Among  these  were  the  "  Orations  of  Cicero,"  composing  three  rolnmes  of  the 
edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  the  Aldine  press,  in  1519,  and  the  second  Yolome  of 
the  edition  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  printed  by  the  JuntcB  at  Venice,  1534,  in 
4  vols,  fo.,  which  were  edited  by  Petras  Victorias.  To  which  may  also  be  added, 
his  "  VariaB  LecUones  in  omnia  opera  Ovidii,**  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  151 6« 
in  three  volames,  and  again  in  1583.  These  readings  are  also  met  with  in  other 
editions  derived  from  the  Aldine. 

»  Aldi  Ep.  ad  Kauger.  Pindari  Bd.  prtBt  Ven.  1518. 
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in  several  dedicatoiy  epistles,  addressed  to  him  with  a 
wannth  of  gratitude  that  evinces  the  deep  sense  which 
Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  services.  An  infirm 
state  of  health,  occasioned  by  incessant  study,  rendered  some 
rdaxation  necessary,  and  Navagero  therefore  accompanied 
his  great  patron  D'Alviano  to  his  academy  at  Pordonone, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once  more  the 
society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro,^  and  where  he  some  time 
afterwards  delivered  public  instructions.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to 
recall  him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the 
library  of  cardinal  Bessarion,''  and  the  task  of  continuing 
the  history  of  the  repubUc  of  Venice,  from  the  termination 
of  the  work  of  his  preceptor  SabeUicus.  It  soon,  however, 
appeared  that  the  talents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to 
the  study  of  Uterature,  but  were  equally  calculated  for  the 
service  of  his  country  in  the  most  difficult  and  honourable 
departments  of  the  state.  In  the  year  1528,  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner,  he 
was  despatched  as  the  ambassador  of  the  repubhc  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was  absent  from  his 
country  nearly  four  years.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Venice,** 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who  then  held  his 
court  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1529,  being  then 
only  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  Navagero,  of  his  character  and  acquirements,  and 
of  the  fate  of  Ins  writings,  a  particular  account  is  introduced 

**  On  the  recondlmtion  which  took  place  between  Jnlius  II.  and  the  YenetiBn 
repoblie,  in  the  year  1509,  and  which  first  broke  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray, 
{tuU  oiUe,  cbsp.  TiiL)  Kavagero  addressed  to  that  pontiff,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eommendation,  a  Latin  Eclogue,  which  deserves  notice,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic 
nerii,  as  from  the  particalarity  with  which  it  applies  to  the  erents  before  related. 
*f  Thia  eoUection,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
Su  JCareo,  had  in  the  year  1468  been  presented  by  Bessarion  to  the  Venetians. 
Vide  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici. 

»  On  this  event  he  had  begun  a  Latin  poem,  in  which  he  was  interrupted,  and 
ci  which  only  the  following  beautiful  lines  are  preserved : 
"  Salve,  cura  Deum,  mundi  felicior  ora, 
FormossB  Veneris  duloes  salvete  recessus ; 
Ut  voe  post  tantos  animi,  mentisque  labores, 
Aspicio,  lustroque  libens !    Ut  munere  vestro, 
Sollicitas  toto  depello  e  pectore  curas  ! 
Non  aliis  charites  periundunt  Candida  lymphis 
Corpora;  non  alios  contexunt  serta  per  agroa." 
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by  Pracastoro,  in  his  treatise  "  De  morbis  contagiosis ;" 
which,  whilst  it  records  a  very  singular  medical  fact,  confers 
equal  honour  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
scholars.   After  adverting  to  a  species  of  putrid  fever  which 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  year  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and 
which  was  attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pus- 
tules, Fracastoro  observes,  that  many  persons  who  had  left 
Italy  and  travelled  into  countries  where  this  fever  was  not 
before  known,  had,  after  their  departure,  been  affected  by  it,  as 
if  theyhad  before  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.  "This/' 
says  he,  "  happened  to  Andrea  Navagero,  ambassador  from 
the  Venetian  republic  to  Francis  L,  who  died  of  this  disease 
in  a  country  where  such  a  complaint  was  not  known  even 
by  name  :  a  man  of  such  abiUties  and  acquirements,  that 
for  many  years  the  literary  world  has  not  sustained  so 
great  a  loss ;  for  not  only  was  he  accomplished  in  every 
branch  of  useful  science,  but  highly  qualified  for  the  service 
of  his  country  in  the  most  important  concerns.    Amidst  the 
most  imminent  dangers  of  the  republic,  and  when  all  Europe 
was  embroiled  in  war,  Navagero  had  scarcely  returned  from 
his  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  distinguished  virtues,  than  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.     The  state  of  affairs  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.     The  emperor  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  renew  the  war ;  and 
early  in  the  year  Navagero  set  out  with  fatal  speed,  by  post- 
horses,  for  France.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Blois,  and 
after  having  had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king,  he  was, 
however,  seized  with  the  disorder  that  caused  his  death ; 
an  event  that  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of 
learning,  to  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  king  himself, 
who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  literature,  and  who  gave 
directions  that  his  obsequies  should  be  performed  with 
great  pomp.     His  body  being  brought  to  Venice,  as  he  had 
by  will  directed,  was  there  interred  with  his  ancestors." — 
"  The  same  good  fortune  that  had  distinguished  his  public 
negotiations,  did  not,  however,  attend  Navagero  in  his 
domestic  concerns.     Notwithstanding  his  great  talents  and 
great  activity,  he  was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
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the  state,  that  he  could  scarcely  devote  any  time  to  his 
studies.  His  correct  judgment  led  him  to  appreciate  with 
severity  his  own  productions,  and  having  formed  an  idea 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  revised  and  poUshed  to  be 
published,  without  detracting  from  the  high  reputation 
whidi  he  had  obtained  among  the  learned  of  almost  all 
nations,  he  committed  all  the  writings  which  he  had  with 
him  to  the  flames.  Among  these  were  his  books,  'De 
Venatione,'  or  on  hunting,  elegantly  written  in  heroic 
verse,  in  compliment  to  Bartolommeo  D'AIviano;  and 
another  work  which  I  have  seen,  *  De  situ  Orbis  ;*  and  not 
to  dwell  upon  his  oration  to  the  memory  of  Catharina,  queen 
of  Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Comaro,  and 
other  pieces  which  were  then  destroyed,  how  shall  we  suf- 
ficiently regret  the  loss  of  that  excellent  history,  which  he 
had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he 
had  with  great  assiduity  completed,  from  the  arrival  of 
Charles  VIII.  in  Italy  to  his  own  times  P  For  this  we  must 
not,  however,  presume  to  blame  the  author,  but  must 
acknowledge  with  the  poet,  that, 

'Dacnnt  volentem  &ta,  nolentem  trahunt.' 
Pate  leadfl  the  willing,  drags  th*  unwilling  on. 

The  orations  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  D'AIviano,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  which  are  distinguished  by  all  the 
beauty  of  antiquity,  and  a  few  poems  which  were  privately 
copied  by  his  friends,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  glean- 
ings of  his  funeral  pile,  have,  however,  been  published,  and 
will  demonstrate  the  exalted  genius  and  great  learning  of 
Navagero  to  all  future  times."** 

^  The  few  pieces  to  which  Fracastoro  aboye  refera,  were  collected  together  soon 
after  the  death  of  Kayagero,  and  printed  in  the  year  1580,  with  a  short  address 
prefixed,  for  the  most  part  in  the  yerjr  words  of  Fracastoro  aboye  cited ;  from 


which  we  may  reasonably  cox^jectore,  that  it  was  he  who  procared  this  edition  of 
the  writings  of  his  friend,  and  who  superintended  its  publication.  The  researches 
of  sobieqiient  times,  and  particularly  the  industry  of  the  learned  brothers,  Qioyan- 


Antonio  and  Gaetano  Volpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  yaluable  editions 
of  the  works  of  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  haye,  howeyer,  collected  a  few 
additional  pieces  of  Nayagero,  which  had  before  been  scattered  in  yarious  publica- 
tiona,  and  giyen  to  the  public  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  printed  by  Comino 
FtdoM,  1718.  Among  these  are  the  remarks  made  by  Nayagero  on  his  journeys  to 
J^MUB  and  to  France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of 
elegant  ooirectaess  as  his  Latin  writings,  and  seyeral  of  his  letters,  prefixed  to  his 
editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  particularly  one  which  is  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  ex- 
horting him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 
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To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  be,  with  truth,  observed, 
that  all  his  writings  are  perfectly  free  from  that  point  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  common  subterfuge  of  inferior  talents, 
but  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indignant  feeling. 
Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  coirn- 
trymen  in  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his 
aversion  to  a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting 
to  the  flames  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Martial  ;^  whom  he 
probably  considered  as  the  chief  corrupter  of  that  classical 
purity  which  distinguished  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

From  the  great  names  of  Fracastoro  and  Navagero, 
that  of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  ought  not  to 
Miire^ntoiiio  YiQ  far  divided ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  great 
similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste,  but  of  the 
uninterrupted  friendship  and  affection  which  subsisted 
among  these  distinguished  men,  whom  posterity  ought 
to  regard  as  patterns  of  human  excellence.  The  family 
name  of  Flaminio  was  Zarrabini,  which  had  been  ex- 
changed by  his  father,  Gian- Antonio,  on  his  entering  into 
a  literary  society  at  Venice,  for  that  of  Flaminio.  Gian- 
Antonio  was  himself  a  scholar  of  acknowledged  merit, 
and  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  different  academies  of 
Italy ;  but  although  he  has  left  favourable  specimens  of  his 
proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse,**  his  own  reputation  is 
almost  lost  in  the  additional  lustre  which  he  derives  from 
that  of  his  son,  whose  honours  he  lived  many  years  to 
enjoy.  A  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Gian- Antonio  had  quitted  his  native  city  of  Imola,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  where  Marc- Antonio 
was  bom  in  the  year  1498."    Under  the  constant  care  and 

••  JoviuB,  ap.  Tirab.  yoL  tiL  par.  iii.  p.  280. 

*>  Vide  ante,  chap.  iz.  During  the  wars  ooiueqaent  on  the  league  of  Gam- 
bray,  Oian- Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  his  property,  and  driyen  from  his 
residence  at  Serrayalle,  bnt  was  relieyed  by  the  libenJity  of  JuliualL,  and  of 
the  cardinal  Baffaello  Biario.  He  has  left  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  Terse, 
some  of  which  haye  been  printed,  and  of  which  bis  twelye  books  of  letters  are  tiie 
most  yalnable,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  Uterature,  and 
afford  much  particular  information  respecting  the  early  progress  of  his  son. 

*>  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  Marc- Antonio  was  a  natiye  of  Imob; 
but  Qianagostino  Gradenigo,  bishop  of  Ceneda,  has  clearly  shewn  that  he  was  bom 
at  Serrayalle.  Vide  Lettera  di  Oradenigo,  Kuoya  Raooolta  d'Opuscoli,  torn.  zx>^- 
p.  i.  Yen.  1773.  It  is,  howeyer,  admitt^  that  his  father  Gian-Antonio  was  bom 
at  Imola,  whence  both  he  and  his  son  haye  frequently  denomlnivtod  Uiem8clve» 
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instractions  of  the  father,  the  happy  disposition  and  docile 
genius  of  the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  tlie  supreme  pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting  him  to 
make  war  against  the  Turks^  and  a  critical  work  under  the 
title  of  "  Annotationum  Sylvae/'^'  On  this  occasion  Gian- 
Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  and  another  to  the 
cardinal  Marco  Comaro ;  by  whom,  and  by  the  cardinal  of 
AragoD,  Marc- Antonio  was  introduced  to  the  pontiff,  who 
reoeiyed  him  with  great  kindness,  and  listened  with  apparent 
satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he  read.  After 
bestowing  on  Marc- Antonio  distinguished  proofs  of  his 
liberality,  he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself 
provide  him  with  suitable  instructors ;  but  Gian-Antonio, 
who  appears  to  have  attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to 
the  literary  acquirements  of  his  son,  probably  thought  him 
too  young  to  be  released  from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it 
is  certain,  that  on  this  occasion  Marc-Antonio  did  not  long 
reside  at  Rome.  He  soon  afterwards,  however,  paid  another 
visit  to  the  pontiff,  and  was  roceived  by  him  at  his  villa  at 
Malliana>  Leo  again  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
his  young  visitor,  and  promised  to  remember  him  on  his 
return  to  Rome.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  return  of  Leo 
to  the  city,  he  sent  for  Marc- Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for 
his  uncommon  talents  and  early  acquirements  with  that 
liberality  which  he  always  shewed  towards  men  of  learning, 
at  the  same  time  addressing  him  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, 

"  Macte  noTa  Tirtnte,  pner ;  sic  itnr  ad  astra."  ** 

The  pontiff  was  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
elegance  of  taste  displayed  by  Flaminio  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal  soUdity  of  judgment ;  for  which  purpose  he  pro- 

ForoeomdieMes.  The  fiunily  was  originally  of  Cotignola,  where  Lodoyico 
Zarrwhini^  the  &iher  of  Gian-Antonio,  resided.     Vide  Tirab.  vii.  iii  256. 

^  A  copy  of  this  work  yet  remains,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  tiie  learned 
Abate  Jaoopo  Morelli,  librarian  of  S.  Marco,  at  Venice. 

**  Joan- Anton.  Flam.  EpisL  in  Op.  M.  A.  Flamin.  p.  297.  To  this  quotation  the 
pope  added,  "  Video  enim  te  brevi  magnum  tibi  nomen  comparatorum,  ac  non 
geDit4Nri,  et  geneii  tuo  solum,  sed  et  toti  Italin  omamento  futnrum."    Ibid. 
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posed  to  him  several  questions,  which  he  debated  with  him 
at  great  length  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  Id 
the  course  of  this  conversation  Flaminio  gave  such  proofs 
of  his  good  sense  and  penetration,  as  equally  surprised  and 
delighted  all  who  heard  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cardinal  of  Aragon  wrote  to  Gian- Antonio  Flaminio  a  letter 
of  congratulation.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  elder  Flaminio  that  his  son  should  return  to  him  at 
Imola,  but  the  kindness  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc- 
Antonio  at  Rome,  induced  his  father  to  grant  him  permis- 
sion to  remain  there ;  where,  by  the  directions  of  the  pope, 
he  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  society,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  RafiFaello  Brandohni." 
This  indulgence  on  the  part  of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio 
an  opportunity  of  making  an  excursion  to  Naples,  where 
he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Sanazzaro,  whom 
he  always  higMy  honoured,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  him  to  undertake  the  journey."** 

In  the  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Bal- 
dassare  Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
for  some  months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
that  accomplished  nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and 
great  endowments,  but  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonish- 
ing talents  for  Latin  poetry.*'     The  care  of  his  father  was 

*'  This  is  fully  shewn  from  the  lettera  of  the  elder  Flaminio,  cited  by  Mazzo- 
chelli,  in  his  Life  of  BrandolinL    Scrittori  d'ltaL  vi.  2019. 
"  Tirab.  viL  iii.  269. 
'7  In  the  same  year,  when  Maro- Antonio  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 

eshed  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  productions,  with  a  few  poems  of 
llus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed,  under  the  following  title :  "  Michakub 
Tarohaniotab  Marulu  Nsnlb.  Ejusdem  epigrammata  nunauam  alias  impr^^ 
M.  ANTonn  FiiAKivn  Carminum  libellus.  ijjusdem  Ecloga  Thyrsis.  Impteasum 
Fani  in  sedibus  Hieronymi  Soncini.  Idibus  Septemb.  x.d.xt."  As  this  small 
volume,  printed  in  octavo,  is  extremely  rare,  a  more  particular  account  of  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  addressed  by  the  editor,  Flaminio,  in  a  short  dedication, 
to  Achille  Philerote  BocchL  The  poems  of  Marullus  consist  of  his  "Nenie,"  or 
complaint  on  the  loss  of  his  country  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  fiunily ;  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Qiovanni,  the  son  of  Pier-Francesco  de*  Medici ;  an  ode  to 
Charles  Y.  and  another  ad  Antonium  BaJdrcLcanum,  with  a  few  epigrams^  or  short 
occasional  poems.  These  pieces  do  not  appear,  either  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  Marullus,  printed  at  Florence  in  1497,  or  in  the  later  edition  by  Cripios, 
Paris,  1561,  and  are,  perhaps,  only  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  poems  of 
Flaminio  are  dedicated  to  Lodovico  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  ajmeais  he 
had  selected  a  few  of  his  pieces  to  be  printed.  In  this  dedication,  Flaminio 
expresses  his  apprehensions  that  he  may  be  accused  of  presumption,  in  expecting 
the  world  will  read  the  poems  of  a  youth,  who  has  yet  scarcely  attained  the 
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not,  however,  yet  withdrawn ;  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
mentioned  year,  he  called  his  son  from  Urbino  and  sent  him 
to  Bologna,  to  attend  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  prepara- 
tory to  his  making  choice  of  the  profession  which  he  meant 
to  adopt.  Nor  was  he  deterred  from  this  measure  by  the 
solicitations  of  Beroaldo,  who  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Sa- 
ddeti,  to  associate  Marc- Antonio  with  him  in  the  honourable 
office  of  pontifical  secretary.  The  refusal  of  so  respectable 
and  advantageous  an  employment  for  a  young  man  on  his 
entrance  into  public  life  is  remarkable,  and  might  induce  a 
suspicion  that  either  the  father  or  the  son  did  not  approve 
of  Uie  morals  and  manners  of  the  Roman  court,  or  had  not 
been  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff;  a  sus- 
picion that  may  perhaps  receive  some  confirmation  by  ob- 
serving, that  Marc-Antonio  has  not,  throughout  all  his 
poetical  works,  introduced  the  praises,  or  even  the  name,  of 
Leo  X.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  his 
residence  at  Bologna,  he  again  returned  to  Rome,  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  those  illustrious  scholars  who  rendered 
that  dty  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  taste.  Without  de- 
voting himself  to  any  lucrative  profession,  he  for  some  years 
attached  himself  to  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  enjoyed  with  him  the 
society  of  several  eminent  scholars,  who  formed  a  kind  of 

ctghteenih  yetr  of  his  ag«.  Of  these  poems,  some  have  been  printed,  often  with 
TariaHonw,  in  the  snbeeqnent  editions  of  his  works ;  bnt  seTeral  pieces  appear  there 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  by  Mancurti,  published  at  Padua,  by 
Comino,  in  1727,  which  is  considered  as  the  most  complete ;  whence  it  is  probable 
this  euij  pnblicaiion  of  Flaminio  was  not  known  to  his  editors.  It  is  observable, 
thai  the  linei  in  commendation  of  the  writings  of  Navagero,  in  the  Comino 
edition,  p.  40 : 

"  Qnot  bruma  creat  albicans  pruinas 
Quot  tellus  Zephyro  soluta  flores,'*  kc. 

are  applied  in  the  earl^  edition  to  the  writings  of  the  author's  fiither,  Oian-Antonio 
FUnunio;  the  above  lines  being  transposed,  and  the  poem  ending  thus : 

"  Tot  menses,  bone  Flamtni,  tot  annos 
Perennes  maneant  tui  libelli.*' 

Among  the  pieces  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  two  odes,  addressed  to  Guide 
Poitiano,  of  whom  some  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  which  display  the  earlv 
talents  of  the  author  no  less  than  his  other  writings.  The  volume  concludes  with 
an  edogne,  intended  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  author  to  the  count  Baldas- 
tut  Castiglione,  for  the  fiivoun  conferred  upon  him  at  Urbino.  These  pieces,  with 
the  dedicationB  or  introdnctoiy  letters  b^  which  they  are  accompanied,  throw  con- 
ndeimble  light  on  the  early  life  and  studies  of  their  author,  and  deserve  to  be  more 
geaenlly  known. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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academy  at  his  villa.  After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Fla- 
misio  resided  with  the  prelate  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  either 
at  Padua  or  at  his  see  of  Verona,  where  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  Fracastoro  and  Navagero ;  a  friendship  of  the 
most  disinterested  and  affectionate  kind,  as  appears  from 
many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  Haminio  was  induced, 
by  a  long  continued  and  dangerous  indisposition,  to  pay 
another  visit  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years,  and  by  the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  firom  his 
studies,  and  the  alternate  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the 
country,  recovered  his  former  health."  Whilst  at  Naples 
he  was  appointed  to  attend  the  cardinal  Contareni  to  the 
congress  held  at  Worms  in  1 540 ;  but  his  infirmities  would 
not  permit  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  On  quitting 
Naples  he  repaired  to  Viterbo,  where  the  OEurdinal  Reginald 
Pole  then  resided  as  pontifical  legate,  and  where  flaminio 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intunacy  with  that  pre- 
late, who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  munificent 
patronage  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  also  accom- 
panied the  cardinal  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the 
cardinal  was  appointed  to  preside  as  one  of  the  pontifical 
legates,  and  where  the  important  office  of  secretiuy  to  the 
council  was  offered  to  Flaminio,  who,  by  his  declining  it,  as 
well  as  by  other  parts  of  his  conduct  and  the  tenor  of  some 
of  his  writings,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined 
towards  the  opinions  of  the  reformers.  This  imputation  has 
occasioned  considerable  discussion  between  the  papal  and 
protestant  writers,  which  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  earnest 
desire  entertained  by  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  rank 
as  their  adherent  a  man  so  distinguished  by  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  whose  virtue  and  piety  were  no  less  conspicuous 
than  his  talents.^    Certain  it  is  that  no  person  of  his  time 

M  To  thiB  yiflit,  during  which  FUminio  was  honoured  by  the  attention  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobility  and  scholan,  he  adverte  with  great  plearare  in  many  of  his 
writings;  particularly  in  hia  beauUfnl  elegy,  Gaim.  lib.  iL  eann.  viL,  "FaaaUypi 
oolles  et  Candida  Meigellina,"  and  in  his  Terses  addxessed  to  Fianoeseo  Owerti, 
lib.  Ti.  carm.  zz. 

*'  A  dissertation,  ezjjressly  on  this  subject,  was  written  by  Sdielhonuua,  and 
published  in  the  Amosnitat.  Hist.  Eodesiast.  vol.  ii.,  to  which  Tiraboschi  has  fully 
replied  in  his  **  Storia  della  Lett  Ital."  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  268.  From  these  it  ai^wan, 
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conciliated  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  respect  and  afifection 
of  all  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  real  merit,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  esteem  was  often  displayed  in  acts  of 
kindness  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  patrons  and  him- 
self. The  important  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  who  restored  to  him  his  pater- 
nal inheritance,  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  are 
acknowledged  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  The  cardinal 
Bidolfo  Pio  also  increased  his  possessions,  and  from  the  car- 

thfti  the  opinion  of  the  heterodoxy  of  Flaminio  had  eained  each  ground,  that  his 
wriiiags  were  for  some  time  prohibited  in  the  "  Index  Expnrgatorius"  of  the  Boman 
ehoreh,  by  thst  bigoted  pontiff,  Panl  IV.  (Canifia),  who,  it  is  also  aai^  intended  to 
have  the  body  of  the  anther  disinterred,  and  oommitted  to  the  flames.  Tiraboschi 
has  endeavonrod  to  inyalidate  this  latter  assertion,  by  refening  to  the  instances  of 
friendship  which  passed  between  that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio; 
iMt  if  the  pope  conld  attempt  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest 
impntation  with  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  seems  no 
Improbability  in  supposing  that  he  would  also  display  his  resentment  against  his 
itfeleas  lemains.  As  to  the  ihet  itself,  Tiraboschi  InUy  admits  that  Flaminio  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  this  from  a  motive  which  confers  the 
highest  honour  on  his  character.  **  Che  egli  ai  mostrasse  per  qualche  tempo  pro- 
penao  aUe  opinioni  de'  Novatori,  non  pud  negarsL  E  forse  U  stessa  pietit  del 
Fkninio,  e  I'anstora  e  innocente  vita,  ch'  ei  conduceva,  lo  tiasse  suo  malgrado  in 
^e^  laoei ;  perdooch^  eesendo  la  riforma  degli  abusi  e  Temendaxion  de*  costumi  11 
preieato  di  oni  raleansi  gli  Erotici  per  muoYW  g^^erra  alia  Chiesa,  non  h  mara- 
▼iglia,  che  alcnni  uomini  pii,  si  lasciassero  da  tali  argomenti  sedurre."  The  same 
aathor,  howerer,  afterwards  endeayours  to  shew,  that  FUminio  was  re-converted  to 
the  Irae  ftith,  br  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  eardinal  Pole,  under  whose  roof  he 
died  as agood  Catholic, and  who  boasted  of  having  rendered  a greut  service,  not 
only  to  nuninio,  but  to  the  Eoman  churoh,  in  detaching  him  from  the  cause  of 
the  rdformeta.  Vide  TiiahL  viL  iii.  268.  By  what  aiguments  his  conviction  was 
dfeetedy  does  not  appear,  but  the  mild  and  inoffensive  spirit  of  Flaminio  was  ill 
qualified  to  brook  the  ropioaohes  of  his  friends,  much  less  to  prompt  him  to 
nadeffgo  the  sufferings  of  a  martyr.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  the  lines  of 
Flaminio  entitled  "  De  Hieronymo  Savonarola,,"  Ed.  Comin.  p.  72,  were  more  pro- 
bably intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Piague,  who  was  actuallv  burnt  alive  by  the 
cooimbU  of  Constance,  whilst  the  dead  body  only  of  Savonarola  was  consumed  by 
Iheflamea. 

"Dnm  fera  flamma  taos,  Hieronjfmef  pasdtor  artus, 

Beligio,  sanctas  dilaniata  nomas. 
Flevit^  et  0,  dixit^  crudeles  pareito  flammee, 

Pareite ;  sunt  isto  viscera  nostra  rogo." 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  both  Count  Bossi  and  Mr.  Henke  on  this 
nanage,  I  still  think  that  the  above  lines  of  Flaminio  mu8t  he  referred  rather  to 
Jerome  <tf  Prague  than  to  Savonarola.  That  Flaminio  was  decidedly  attached  to 
the  eanse  of  the  reformers  is  admitted.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Henke,  that,  "<u  a 
good  CathoUe,  Flaminio  might  have  hesitated  to  celebrate  Jerome  of  Prague,  far 
sooner  than  Savonarola*  who  was  highly  extolled  by  the  Dominicans,"  therefore 
frUs  to  the  ground ;  it  being  precisenr  because  Flaminio  was  not'h  good  catholic, 
thai  he  may  be  supposed  to  nave  alluded  to  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bo«i,  that  the  lines  may  be  applied  to  the  burning  the  dead  body  of  Savonarobi, 
as  well  aa  the  Unng  one  of  tne  martyr  of  Constance,  I  can  by  no  means  agree. 
Vide  Qnm.  Bd.  voLiii  p.l21.  Ital.  Ed.  vol  viip.  181. 
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diuals  Sforza  and  Accolti  he  received  similar  marks  of  atten- 
tion and  esteem.^® 

The  death  of  Flaminio,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1550,  occasioned  the  sincerest  grief  to  all  the  friends 
of  literature.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  affection,  of 
respect,  of  admiration,  and  of  grief,  which  were  poured  out 
by  the  scholars  of  Italy  on  this  occasion,  many  have  been 
collected  by  the  editors  of  his  works,  and  to  these  many 
others  might  yet  be  added  from  the  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  his  own  productions  remain,  and  it  is  to 
these  only  that  posterity  will  resort  for  an  impartial  estimate 
of  his  merits.  The  chief  part  of  these  are  collected  in  eight 
books  of  Latin  poems,  and  consist  of  odes, 
^'  eclogues,  hymns,  elegies,  and  epistles  to  his 
fiiends.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  the  ambition  to 
attempt  any  Work  of  considerable  length ;  yet,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  the  vigour  with  which  he  always 
supports  himself,  he  might  with  safety  have  ventured  on  a 
longer  flight.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  depart- 
ment of  poetry  he  most  excels.  In  his  odes  he  has  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  Horace.  His  elegies,  among  which  that  on 
his  own  sickness,  and  that  on  his  journey  to  Naples,  are 
pre-eminently  beautiful,  may  rank  with  the  most  finished 
remains  of  TibuUus ;  but,  if  a  preference  be  due  to  any  part 
of  his  writings  above  the  rest,  it  may  perhaps  be  given  to 
his  Hendecasyllabi  and  Iambics^  in  which  he  displays  a 
simplicity  and  a  pathos  which  seem  to  exhibit  the  real 
character  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold 
and  laboured  productions  of  the  head,  but  written  warm 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  trace  that  affec- 
tion to  his  friends,  that  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  that 
engaging  tenderness  of  sentiment,  which  united  with  a  lively 
fancy,  and  exhibited  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of 
expression,  secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  will  never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere 
esteem  for  his  memory  in  all  those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  an  acquaintance  with  his  works.'* 

y»  Flaminii  Carm.  lib.  i.  carm.  17,  22,  29,  &<j.,  ii.  10.  v.  2.  vii.  42. 
7*  The  laXm  poems  of  Flaminio  were  collected,  with  those  of  several  other  di^ 
tinguiahod  poets,  united  with  him  b^  the  ties  of  iiiendahip,  under  the  tiUe  of 
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Among  the  particular  friends  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero, 
and  Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  pro- 
ductions to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the 
age,  may  be  enumerated  the  three  brothers  of  the  Capilupi, 
Leiio,  Ippolito,  and  Camillo,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distin- 
goisfaed  tiiemsdves  by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less 
than  by  their  various  other  accomplishments;'^  Trifone 
Benxio,  of  Assisi,  an  Italian  poet,  who,  by  the  elegance  of 
his  writings,  and  the  philosophic  firmness  of  his  mind,  alle* 
viated  the  misfortune  of  his  personal  defects;'^  Achille 
Bocchi,  called  Philerotey  deeply  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  and  well  known  by  his  elegant  book  of 
symbols,'*  and  by  his  other  poems ;  Gabriello  Faemo,  whose 
Latin  fables  are  written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  and  fraudu- 
lently availed  himself  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of 

^  OumiDft  qninope  illostriiun  Poetarum,  nempe  Bembi,  Naugerii,  Castilioni,  Cottas. 
A  FlaminiL  Yenetlia,  1548,  8to.  {Vidt  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p. 882),  a  beautiful 
Tolame»  now  of  rare  occuiTence.* 

"  Their  worka  were  united  together,  and  published  in  1540.  Many  of  them 
are  abo  imeried  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  Flaminio  has  addressed 
to  them  a  copy  of  venes,  accompanying  some  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  denomi- 
sat«B  them, 

"Fratres  optimi  et  opUmi  poetsB." 

Flamin.  lib.  v.  cann.  53. 

I  cannot  admit  the  oonrections  of  Count  Bossi,  respecting  the  names  of  these 
three  brothers,  and  must  refer  him  to  Tiraboschi,  voL  vii.  par.  8,  p.  254.  Ed. 
Bom.  1785. 

''  llazzacfa.  Scrittori  d'ltaL  tom.  IL  par.  ii  p.  900.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii. 
p  194.  Flaminio,  contrasting  the  personal  deformity  of  his  friend  Benzio  with 
the  aooomplishments  of  his  mind,  addresses  him — 

"  O  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apris, 
£t  setosior  hirco  olente,  et  idem 
Tamen  delicias  novem  dearum 
Qu«  silvam  Aoniam  colunt,"  &c. 

Carm.  lib.  v.  carm.  50. 

'*  YmX  printed  at  Bologna^  1555,  and  again  in  1574.  The  prints  in  this  work 
are  designed  and  engraved  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Qiulio  Bonasone.  Their  merit 
is  varioufl,  but  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
explained  by  a  passage  in  Malvasia,  "  Felsina  Pittrice,'*  ii.  72,  where  we  find  that 
Bonasone  frequently  copied  his  ideas  from  Michel- Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and 
that  he  procured  designs  from  Parmigiano  and  Prospero  Fontana ;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchi.  With  this  iidbrmation,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respective  masters.  In  the  second  edition, 
the  prints  are  retouched  by  Agostino  Caracci,  who  has  also  engraved  the  first 
tiymhol  firom  a  design  of  his  own ;  but  notwithstanding  the  great  merit  of  this 
artist^  the  first  edition  of  this  scarce  work  is  to  be  preferred.  The  pieces  ad-  . 
prosed  by  Flaminio  to  Bocchi  may  be  found  in  lib.  i.  carm.  84,  48,  lib.  ii. 
carm.  29. 
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Phsedrus;  Onorato  Fascitelli/*  and  Basilio  Zanchi/^  two 
Latin  poets,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  best  productions  of  the  age ;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no 
less  to  be  esteemed  for  the  services  rendered  by  Imn  to  the 
cause  of  literature,  as  an  excellent  preceptor,  than  far  his 
Latin  poems,  in  which  he  is  considered  as  the  first  who 
emulated  with  any  degree  of  success  the  flights  of  Pindar ; 
Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom  many  productions  remain,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Itahan,  and  whose  poem  on  the  rules  of 
logic,  in  five  books,  is  mentioned  by  IHraboschi  in  terms  of 
the  highest  applause;"  and  the  tliee  brothers  of  the  Tor- 
riani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  by  their  own  writings, 
were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  maintained  a 
strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time.^ 
It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  illustrious 
scholars  before  mentioned,  and  particularly  of  Fracastoro, 
Flaminio,  Navagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  th^  brief  account, 
without  adverting  to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to 
them  in  common,  and  which  confer  the  highest  honour  on 
their  memory.  Although  they  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  same  department  of  literature,  yet  so  far 
were  they  from  being  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  that 
envy  which  has  too  often  infected  men  of  learning,  and  led 
them  to  regard  the  productions  of  their  contemporaries 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed  their  lives 
in  habits  of  the  strictest  friendship,  but  admired  and  en- 
joyed the  Uterary  productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth 
and  a  sincerity  which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment,  and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds. 
This  admiration  they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than 

'*  A  nativo  of  Isemia,  and  bishop  of  laola.  Many  of  his  poems  are  annexed  to 
the  edition  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Comino^  Padua^  1781.  He  is  denominated  by  Brook- 
husiiiR,  "  Poeta  purus  ac  nitidus;*  a  character  not  superior  to  his  merits. 

"  A  native  of  Beigamo,  who  resided  at  Bome  daring  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  whose  poems  were  published  at  Bergamo,  in  1747,  with  tne  life  of  the  author, 
by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also  inserted  in  the  Carm.  niustr.  Poet  Ital.,  and 
may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  times.  Vide  Tirab. 
Tol.vii.  par.  iii.  p.  224. 

'7  This  poem,  and  other  works  of  Fomani,  are  printed  with  the  worka  of  Fra- 
castoro, in  the  second  edition,  by  Comino,  two  volumes  4to.    Patav.  1739. 

7"  Vide  Fracastor.  Dialog,  cui  tit.  Turrius,  sive  de  Intellectionc,  in  Op.  p.  121, 
c<l.  Oiunti,  1574.  Ejusd.  Carm.  ii.  iii.  viii.  xiv.  xv.  zvi.  xvlL  in  Op.  tom.  I.  Nava- 
gcri,  Vcrie  Deacriptio.  in  Op.  Comin.  p.  199.    Flaminii,  Carm.  passim. 
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to  express ;  and  their  works  abound  with  passages  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  their  friendship,  and  to  the 
mutual  commendation  of  their  talents  and  writings.  This 
example  extended  to  their  contemporaries^  and  human- 
ised and  improved  the  character  of  the  age;  insomuch 
tliat  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  LeoX.  were  not  more 
superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  in  the  proficiency 
made  in  liberal  studies,  than  in  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment,  and  the  generous 
desire  of  jnromoting  the  Uterary  reputation  of  each  other. 
Hence,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  have 
Dever  dipped  their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire,  or  degraded 
their  genius  by  combining  its  efibrts  with  those  of  malignity, 
of  jealousy,  of  arrogance,  or  of  spleen.  Not  confining  their 
talents  to  the  cloistered  recesses  of  learned  indolence,  they 
obtained  by  their  conduct  in  public  life  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow-citizens ;  whilst  their  hours  of  leisure 
were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  severer  sciences,  and 
enlivened  by  those  poetical  effusions  to  which  they  are  now 
mdebted  for  the  chief  part  of  their  fame.  The  intrinsic 
merit  and  classical  purity  of  their  writings  are  rendered  yet 
more  estimable  by  the  strict  attention  to  decency  and  moral 
propriety  which  they  uniformly  display ;  and  which,  added 
to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which 
they  are  written,  might  justly  entitle  them  to  a  preference, 
even  to  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors,  in 
promoting  the  education  of  youth/^ 

In  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  with  such  assiduity  as  in  the    ^^ 
city  of  Rome,  to  which  place  almost  all  the   «^UTat6d»t 
lesumed  men  from  every  part  of  Europe  occa- 
sicmally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed  their 
constant  residence.     Among  those  who  appear   to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of 

^  For  some  interesting  notices  of  sevenl  other  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  I  must 
refer  to  Count  Boss!,  whose  additions  to  the  Italian  translation,  if  incorporated 
into  the  present  woii,  would  go  near  to  render  it  a  general  history  of  tiie  literature 
of  the  a^ ;  an  object  fiur  beyond  what  I  had  in  view ;  which  was  only  to  enter  on 
that  tnb^ect  as  &r  as  connected  with  the  character  and  exertions  of  Leo  X.  Vide 
llaL  Bd.  roL  tU.  p.  d»%e$seq,* 
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the  supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guido 
Fostumo  Silvestri  of  Fesaro ;  who  was  bom  in 
that  city,  of  a  noble  or  a  respectable  family^  in 
the  year  1479.^  His  father,  Guido  Silvestri, 
having  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  his  mother  gave  to 
her  offspring  the  appellation  of  her  deceased  husband,  with 
the  addition  of  that  of  Poatimo.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  Gian-Francesco  SupercMo,  Proposto  of 
the  cathedral  of  Fesaro,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Fhilomuso,"  and  by  Gabriel  Foschi,  afterwards  appcHnted 
by  Julius  II.  archbishop  of  Durazzo.^'  He  then  repaired  to 
the  academy  of  Fadua,  where,  having  pursued  his  studies 
during  two  years,  he  married,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  a 
lady  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  he  has 
frequently  celebrated  in  his  writings  under  the  name  of 
Fannia.  The  death  of  his  beloved  consort,  which  happened 
within  the  short  space  of  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
whilst  it  appears  to  have  affected  him  with  sincere  sorrow, 
afforded  him  an  additional  topic  for  the  exercise  of  his 
poetical  talents.  He  now  quitted  the  city  of  Fadua  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Fesaro, 
on  whose  behalf  he  interested  himself  with  great  warmth 
when  that  prince  was  attacked  by  Caesar  Borgia.  On  this 
occasion,  Fostumo  expressed  his  resentment  against  the 
family  of  Borgia  in  some  sarcastic  verses ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  his  possessions, 
and  might  have  considered  himself  as  sufficiently  fortunate 
in  having  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  effects  of  their 
resentment.^    On  his  expulsion  from  his  native  place,  he 

•0  Tlie  pfurticolftra  of  his  life  have  been  collected  by  the  Gar.  Domenioo  Bonimini, 
under  the  title  of  "  Mrmorib  Istoriohb  di  Ouido  Postumo  Silvestre  Pesareee,"  and 
published  in  the  "  Nuota  Raccolta  d'OpoBcoli,"  torn.  xx.  Venez.  1770.  To  ihl» 
tract,  and  to  the  writings  of  Postumo,  1  am  diiefly  indebted  for  the  particaUrs 
given  of  him  in  this  work. 

*^  Author  of  the  congratulatory  yerses  to  Leo  X.  on  his  appointment  to  the  lank 
of  cardinal,  and  aften^krds  on  his  eleration  to  the  pontificate.  Vide  ante,  toI.  i. 
chap.  i.  and  chap.  x. 

**  To  this,  his  early  preceptor,  Postomo  has  addressed  his  affectionate  and 
pathetic  elegy,  entitleid,  "  Ad  Fuscnm,  Episoopmn  Comaclensem,*'  £leg.  lib.  i. 
p.  10,  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  kindness,  and  laments  his  own  misfortoneA 
•ttid  imprisonment. 

*'  It  is  observable,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Postumo,  intended  to  excite  the 
citizens  of  Pesaro  to  resist  the  arms  of  Borgia,  the  author  refers,  not  only  to  the 
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repaired  to  Modena,  where  he  was  appointed  preceptor  tc 
the  young  nobles  of  the  family  of  Rangone,  the  sons  of 
Bianca,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna; 
and  by  her  recommendation  he  was  nominated  as  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  celebrated  academy  of  Bologna,  from 
whence  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  expelled,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dissensions  between  the  family  of  Benti- 
voglio and  the  pontiff  Julius  11.^  Having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  and  in  which  he 
obtained  great  credit  by  his  military  talents,  he  was,  in  the 
year  1510,  whilst  commanding  a  troop  of  Bolognese  in  the 
service  of  the  BentivoU,  made  prisoner  by  the  papal  troops, 
and  oonimitted  by  Julius  II.  to  close  confinement.  As  Pos- 
tumo  had  long  been  the  avowed  adversary  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  had  attacked  the  character  of  the  pontiff  in  his  writings, 
he  conceived  himself  on  this  occasion  to  be  in  great  danger, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pope  in  a 
supplicatoiy  elegiac  poem  which  yet  remains,  and  which  pro- 
bably  obtained  him  his  Uberty." 

From  this  time  the  life  of  Postumo  appears  to  have  been 
more  tranquil.  Having  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
studies  paid  particular  attention  to  medicine,  he  was,  in  the 
year  1510,  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  professor  of 
that  science  and  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ferrara, 
where  he  remained  about  six  years.  This  situation  he 
probably  quitted  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
education  of  Guidubaldo,  the  infant  son  of  Francesco  Maria 
duke  of  Urbino ;  as  it  appears,  that  on  the  attack  made 
upon  the  territories  of  that  prince  by  Leo  X.,  Postumo  was 
sent  with  his  young  charge  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  as  to  a 
place  of  perfect  safety.  Of  this  fortress  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Postumo  held  the  chief  command,  when  it 
was  captured  in  the  year  1617,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
pontifical  and  Florentine  troops ;  but  of  this  the  evidence  is 

omider  of  the  duke  of  OandiAy  by  Caeaar  Borgia,  and  to  the  aupposed  incestuouB 
iotereoune  of  this  &inily,  but  to  other  chugea,  not  alluded  to,  as  &r  aa  I  have 
dkeoTered,  by  any  other  writer,  which  are,  however,  sufficiently  refuted  by  their 
own  enormity.    Eleg.  lib.  iL  p.  33. 

M  Bonamini,  Memorie  di  Quid.  Poetumo,  p.  13. 

**  Ad  JoUum  Secundum,  Pont,  ut  subjectis  ct  victis  parcat  hostibus.  Eleg. 
lib.  L  p  15. 
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too  slight  to  be  relied  on.**  It  is,  however,  highly  probable 
that  he  was  here  made  a  prisoner,  since  we  find  him  in  the 
same  year  at  Rome;  but  in  whatever  character  he  first 
made  his  appearance  there,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  treated 
by  Leo  X.  with  particular  attention  and  kindness,  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  repay  by  recording  the  praises  of  that 
pontiff  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  Among  these  com- 
mendatory pieces,  the  elegiac  poem  in  which  he  compares 
the  happiness  enjoyed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
with  the  wretched  state  of  Italy,  under  his  predecessors, 
Alexander  YI.  and  Julius  IL,  is  deserving  ^  particular 
notice.  By  the  generosity  of  Leo  X.  Postumo  was  enabled 
to  restore  his  family  mansion  at  Fesaro  to  its  former 
splendour;  a  circumstance  which  he  has  not  failed  to 
record  in  his  writings.*'  In  the  amusements  oS  the  chase, 
of  which  Leo  so  eagerly  partook,  Postumo  was  his  frequent 
associate,  and  one  o(  the  most  finished  poems  of  this  author 
is  devoted  to  commemorate  the  various  incidents  which 
attended  an  excursion  made  by  the  pontiff  to  his  villa 
at  Palo,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  amusement,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  court.**  The 
tranquillity  and  happiness  which  Postumo  now  enjoyed, 
were,  however,  interrupted  by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health, 
which  some  of  his  contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious 
banquets  of  which  he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,**  but 

^  Bonamini  has  founded  this  opinion  on  the  following  lines  of  FOftnmo,  in  his 
Epicedium  on  the  death  of  his  mother : 

"  Creditnfi  hoc  cum  ipso  est  saxo  mihi  regius  infans 
GulduB  Juliades,  qui  quamquam  mitiB,  et  ore 
Blandua,  ut  ex  vnltu  poesis  eognoscere  matrem, 
Patrem  animis  tamen,  et  piimis  patruum  exprimit  annis.* 

But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  historical  evidence  of  Leoni,  who  informs  us,  thai 
the  defence  of  this  fortress  was  intrusted  to  Sigismondo  Varano,  who,  on  aooount 
of  bis  youth,  was  assisted  by  Bernardino  Ubaldino,  and  Battista  da  Venafiro.  Leoni, 
ViU  di  Fran.  Maria  Duca  D'Urbino,  lib.  ii.  p.  183.  Bt  vid.  cuUe,  eh^.  jut.  87. 

•7  Guidi  Postumi  Silvestri,  £leg.  lib.  L  p.  7.    Bd.  Bonon.  1524. 

••  Ibid,  lib.  iL  p.  91. 

*'  "Prostat  nonnihil  in  Elegis  Ouidus  Posthumus  Pisaurensis;  ansus  ille 
aggredi  phalncios  et  heroioos,  parum  utrumque  recte;  sapientiie  et  medicinse 
studla  amplexatus,  nihilo  plus  quam  in  poeticaprofecit^secutusconvivia,  et  Begam 
convictuB,  undo  infirmam  atque  segram  valetndinem  contraxit"  Gyrald.  de  poet, 
suorum  temp,  in  Op.  iL  538.  It  is  observed  with  great  truth  by  Count  Bossi,  that 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Giraldi  appears  to  be  too  severe ;  for  that  if  Postumo 
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whkh  others  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  his 
militaiy  fatigues,  on  a  constitution  naturally  weak.^  In 
hopes  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  change  of  air,  he 
retired  to  the  pleasant  villa  of  Capranica,  in  company  with 
his  former  pupil,  the  cardinal  Ercole  Rangone,  whence  he 
addressed  to  Leo  X.  an  elegiac  poem  which  is  conjectured 
to  be  the  last  of  his  productions  ;^^  as  he  died  at  this  place 
only  a  short  time  before  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1521.'^ 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Postumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are 
to  be  ranked  with  the  polished  productions  of  ^^'^*'^- 
Fracastoro,  of  Vida,  and  of  Flaminio,  cannot  indeed  be 
ass^ted ;  but  they  frequently  exhibit  passages  of  consider^ 
able  merit,  and  are,  on  the  present  occasion,  entitled  to 
particular  notice,  as  having  preserved  to  us  many  circum- 
stances of  the  private  life  and  character  of  Leo  X. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity 
to  the  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of 
leisure^  was  Giovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of    S^^uo. 
Mantua;  but  Leo  had  sufficient  discernment  to 
perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although  very  young,  possessed 
superior  talents,  which,  amidst  his  apparent  negligence,  he 
had  cultivated  with  uncommon  application.     By  his  cheer- 
ful and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  faciUty  and  elegance 

htA  been  nnlbiiiinate  in  hig  poetical  attempts,  and  no  leas  so  in  his  medical 
cipacitj',  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  either  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  the  &Toiir  of  the  great.  The  eommendations^  he  adds,  of  Tebaldeo  and  of 
GioTio,  if  tbey  do  not  serve  to  counterbalance  the  oensnres  of  Ginddi,  may,  at 
kast,  serre  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  that  critic  was  always  exempt  from  preju- 
ike  in  the  opinions  he  has  given.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  885. 

M  Booamini,  Mem.  Istoriche,  p.  22.  '^  Vide  App.  No.  LXXIII. 

**  Tebaldeo  honoured  the  memory  of  Postumo  with  the  following  epitaph :« 

"  Posthumus  hie  situs  est;  ne  dictum  hoc  nomine credas 
In  lucem  extineto  quod  patre  prodierit ; 
Kortales  neque  enim  talem  genuere  parentes, 

CaUiopeia  fdit  mater,  Apollo  pater."     Jov,  Elog.  Ixix. 


:  time  ifler  the  death  of  Postumo,  his  writings  were,  at  the  instance  of  the 
fardinal  Bangone,  collected  by  his  piipil  Lodovioo  Siderostomo,  and  published  at 
Bologna,  in  1524,  under  the  title  of  "  Elegiarum  Libri  II.,"  with  a  decucation  from 
the  ^tor  to  Pirro  Gonzaga,  protonotary  of  the  Roman  see.  The  extreme  rarity  of 
this  Tolnme,  of  which  very  few  copies  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  rise  to  con- 
jecteres,  that  the  edition  was  suppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power  who 
Iband  themselves  attacked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  author ;  nor  is 
it  unlikely  that  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  with  which  he 
had  trerted  the  Soman  pontiffs  who  preceded  Leo  X. 
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which  he  displayed  both  in  his  Latin  and  Italian  writings, 
he  conciUated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of  almost  all 
the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  adorned  the  Roman 
court.*'  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his  character 
and  ex|3erienced  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him  fipom  the 
dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Mondaino,*^  the  income  of  which  office  afforded 
him  an  ample  competency,  with  sufficient  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  this  situation  he  undertook 
an  epic  poem  entitled  "Porsenna,"  which  he  was  pro- 
bably prevented  from  terminating  by  an  untimely  and 
calamitous  death ;  having  been  found,  after  he  had  been 
sought  for  in  vain  upwards  of  a  month,  suffocated,  with  his 
mule,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ;"'  a  circumstance  which  con- 
firmed  the  suspicions  before  entertained,  that  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  th^e  barbarity  and  resentment  of  those  persons 
over  whom  he  was  appointed  to  preside.  This  event 
affected  his  numerous  friends  with  real  sorrow ;  and  Bembo, 
in  particular,  has,  in  several  letters  to  the  cardinal  da 
Bibbiena,  lamented  his  fate  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion and  the  sincerest  regret.**  Under  the  name  of  Mutins 
AreliuSy  by  which  he  chose  to  distinguish  himself,  Moz- 
zarello  produced  several  works,  some  of  which  are  yet 
preserved  in  the  Italian  Ubraries,*'  whilst  others,  as  well 
Latin  as  Italian,  have  been  published  in  different  collections, 
and  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  approbation.^^ 
The  efforts  of  the  Italian  Improwisatori  were  emulated 

by  the  extemporary  recitations  of  the  Latin  poets ; 
Latinextompo-  ^^^  whcu  Lco  was  uot  dctaiucd  by  the  correct 

and  classical  productions  of  Vida,  of  Bembo,  of 

"  Bembo,  writing  to  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  denominates  him,  "  Magnaa  spei  adolcs^ 
cens,  at  scis,  aut  etiam  m^joris  quam  quod  scire  possis.  Magis  enim  magisqac 
sesc  in  dies  comparat,  cum  ad  mores  optimos,  et  ad  omnem  yirtutcm,  torn  ad 
poetices  studia,  ad  quie  natus  pnecipue  videtur."    £p.  Fam.  lib.  t.  ep.  vli. 

'*  Or  MondolfOf  as  suggested  by  Bossi,  for  which  he  cites  the  authority  of 
Valeriano.    ItaL  Ed.  toI.  vli.  p.  197.»  •»  Valer.  «<  supra. 

"  Bembo,  Ep.  al  Card,  da  Bibbiena.  in  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  10. 

*'  In  the  ducal  library  of  Modena  is  a  work  of  Mozzarello,  written  by  him  whiUt 
very  young,  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Sanazzaro,  and  dedicated  to  Elixa- 
betta  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Urbino.     Vide  Tirab.  vol.  yii.  par.  iii.  p.  233. 

**  Ariosto  has  immortalized  him,  by  enumerating  him  among  the  great  scboUre 
of  the  age ;  «  ^no  elegante  CastigUone,  e  un  culto 

MuUo  Arelia"  Orl.  Fur.  cant.  42,  st.  87. 
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Fracastoro,  or  of  Flaminio,  he  might  listen  with  satisfaction 
to  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  Brandolini,  of  Morone,  or  of 
Quemo,  who  often  attended  him  during  his  convivial  enter- 
tainments, and  poured  out  their  verses  on  such  subjects  as 
the  occasion  supplied,  or  were  suggested  to  them  by  the 
pontiff;  who  hesitated  not  at  some  times  to  lay  aside  his 
dignity  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the  entertainment.^ 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too  generally  been 
supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate  efforts  of 
men  virithout  talents  and  without  education.  Although 
recited  extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  the 
verse  should  not  only  be  applicable,  but  correct, 
and  Brandolini  has  in  particular  left  several 
works,  which  prove  him  lo  have  been  a  man  of 
real  learning.^®®  To  the  favours  conferi-ed  upon  him  at 
Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  the  year  1495,  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  refer,!^^  and  he  appears  to  have  attached 
himself  to  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  pontificate.*®^  Soon  after  that  event  Bran- 
dolini took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  had 
apartments  allotted  him  in  the  pontifical  p^ace,  and  acquired 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
pope.*"  These  obhgations  he  has  in  some  degree  repaid  in 
his  elegant  dialogue  entitled  "  Leo,"  to  which  we  have  had 

**  Foliazzi,  in  Yita  Raph.  Bnmdolini,  p.  47.  £d.  Yen.  1753.  It  ia  the  opinion 
of  Count  Boesi,  that  the  art  of  reciting  extemporary  Latin  Terses  arose  in  Italy, 
and  that  from  this  we  are  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Improwisatori,  who 
increased  in  number  as  their  predecessors  declined,  and  have  carried  the  art  to  a 
d^ree  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  other  country.    Ital.  Ed.  voL  vii.  p.  199. 

iM  The  Biandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  and  were  distinguished 
ml  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men  of  considerable  literary  eminence, 
Anrelio  and  Baffiielle,  each  of  whom  was  known  by  the  denomination  of  Lippo,  or 
Lippus  Fhrentinus,  Of  the  former  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  the  year  1497, 
»  fall  account  may  be  found  in  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  dltal.  yoI.  tL  p.  2013. 

"»  Vol.  i.  chap.  iv. 

••»  He  collected  together  eome  of  the  works  of  his  relation  Aurelio ;  one  of 
which,  entitled,  "  De  comparatione  Reipublicce  et  Kegni,"  he  dedicated  to  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  in  an  address  which  contains  several  curious  par- 
iieulan  of  the  Medici  family,  and  which  is  therefore  given  in  App.  No.LXXIV. 

!•»  On  this  account  he  is  denominated  by  Gianantonio  Flaminio,  Oatlus  PonH- 
ficiBy  although  Brandolini  was  himself  in  fact  nearly  deprived  of  sight.  It  has 
alicady  been  noticed  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  pontiff,  Brandolini  gave  instructions 
to  ^e  celebrated  Marc- Antonio  Flaminio,  the  son  of  Gian-Antonio ;  to  which  it  may 
Y»e  added,  that  the  &thcr  has,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  satis&ction  that  his 
eon  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  so  accomplished  a  tutor ;  who  is  said  to  have 
treated  his  pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  affection  as  if  he  had  been  his  own 
ofipring.     V%dt  J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d*Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  2019. 
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frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work/^  and  where  the  author  has  preserved  many  curious 
particulars  respecting  that  pontiff,  and  thrown  considerable 
light  on  the  general  history  of  the  times. 

Andrea  Marone,  another  favourite  attendant  of  Leo  X., 

was  a  native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passed  some  part 
fS^^^  of  his  youth  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the 

protection  of  the  cardinal  IppoUto  d'Este.  On  the 
journey  which  the  cardinal  undertook  into  Hungary,  Marone 
expressed  a  desire  of  accompanying  him,  and,  on  his  being 
refused,  quitted  Ferrara  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Rome/^ 
The  facility  and  promptitude  with  which  Marone  expressed 
himself  in  Latin  verse  on  any  subject  that  could  be  pro- 
posed to  him,  surprised  and  delighted  all  his  auditors.  His 
recitals  were  accompanied  by  the  music  of  his  viol,  and  as 
he  proceeded  he  seemed  continually  to  improve  in  facility, 
elegance,  enthusiasm,  and  invention.  The  fire  of  his  eyes, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  rising  of  his  veins,  all 
bespoke  the  emotions  with  which  he  was  agitated,  and  kept 
his  hearers  in  suspense  and  astonishment.^^  Having  been 
desired,  at  a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to 
several  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  ddiver 
extempore  verses  on  the  league  which  was  then  forming 
against  the  Turks,  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  whole  assembly,*®' and  the 
pope  immediately  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  benefice 
in  the  diocese  of  Capua.  On  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  the  tutelar  saints  of  the  family  of 
Medici,  a  subject  was  proposed  by  the  pope,  on  which  all 
those  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  extempore  Latin  poets 
were  to  display  their  talents,  and  contend  for  superiority. 
Notwithstanding  many  learned  competitors  appeared,  the 
prize  was  adjud[ged  to  Marone ;  but  the  circumstance  that 

104  Thifl  work  was  preaeired  in  MS.  until  the  year  1758,  when  it  was  published 
at  Yenice,  by  Fnmoesoo  Fogliazzi,  Doctor  of  Lawb^  accompanied  by  a  life  of  the 
author,  and  copioua  notes. 
i«*  Calcagnini  Gann.  p.  172,  ap.  Tirab.  vol.  yii  par.  iii  p.  211. 
*®*  Jot.  in  Elog.  uucn. 

107  Joirius,  who  relates  this  incident,  has  preserved  the  commencement  of  the 
verses  recited  by  Marone, 

"  Infelix  Europa»  diu  quaasata  tomultu 
Bellorum.'* 
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conferred  on  hiln  the  highest  honour,  was,  that  on  this 
occasion  Brandolini  was  one  of  his  unsuccessful  rivals.'^^  Of 
the  Latm  poetry  of  Marone  very  few  specimens  have  been 
preserved,^^  but  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  his 
extemporary  effiisions  by  Jovius,  Valerianus,  and  others, 
may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
endowments,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  produce  upon  the  learned  audience  by  which 
he  was  generally  surrounded."^ 

The  arch-poet,  Camillo  Quemo,  was  also  an  extempore 
reciter  of  Latin  verse,  and  his  talents  in  this 
department  have  met  with  high  commendation  q^^. 
from  some  of  his  contemporaries ;"'  whilst  others 
have  attributed  the  applauses  which  he  received  rather  to 
his  unblushing  assurance  than  to  his  extraordinary  merits."' 
On  the  first  arrival  of  Quemo  at  Rome,  he  brought  with 
him  from  Monopoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  native,  an  epic  poem,  entitled  '^  Alexias," 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  verses.  With  this  and  his 
lyre  he  presented  himself  at  the  literary  meetings  of  the 
Roman  scholars,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  was  well 
qualified  to  afford  them  a  rich  fund  of  entertainment.  A 
day  was  appointed  on  which  Quemo  should  recite  Us  poem, 
for  which  purpose  his  auditors  repaired  to  a  small  island  in 
the  Tiber.  Here  he  altemately  drank  and  sang,  and  after 
he  bad  proved  himself  equally  qualified  for  either  of  these 

iM  Fogliazzl,  in  Yita  Raph.  Brandolini,  p.  48. 

"**  Two  Latin  epigranu  of  Marone,  which  do  no  discredit  to  his  talents,  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  singalar  book  of  Francesco  Colonna,  entitled  "  La  Htphsbotomaobia 
ni  PouPBiM),"  printed  by  Aldus  in  1499,  and  again  in  1545,  of  which  a  full  account 
fluij  be  foond  in  the  Menagiana,  torn.  It.  p.  70. 

"•  "  Quid  si  ilium  andieris,  velnt  sodales 

Octo  audiyimus,  optimum  sodalem  { 
Nos  audivimus ;  audit  hunc  et  omnia 
Doctorum  manus  in  dies,  canentem 
Mille  ex  tempore  carmina  erudita; 
Quia  nil  sit  lutulentum,  inexpolitum, 
Kil  absurdum,  et  inane,  nil  hiulcum ; 
Tanquam  V irgilii  mora,  et  h&bore, 
Tanquam  tempore  culta  sub  novenni." 
Pier.  Valerian,  ad  Dantem  Aligerum.  Hexam.  &c.  iii.  p.  127. 

"*  Farticalarly  by  Fr.  Arsilli,  in  his  poem  ''de  Poetis  Urbanis,"  to  which  we 
shall  kereafier  have  occasion  to  refer. 
lis  Gynldide  Poet,  suomm  temp. 
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tasks,  a  crown  of  a  new  kind  was  prepared  for  him,  inter- 
woven with  the  leaves  of  vine,  of  cabbage,  and  of  lauiel, 
which  was  immediately  placed  on  his  head,  and  he  was 
saluted  by  his  companions  with  the  title  of  ArcAi-poeta?^^ 
This  incident  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  pontiff,  who  was 
highly  delighted  with  it,  and  desired  that  the  areh-poet 
might  be  introduced  to  him  without  delay.  From  this  time 
he  became  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  convivial  entertain- 
ments of  the  pope,  who  usually  sent  him  a  portion  &om  his 
table,  which  he  consumed  with  a  voracity  equal  to  that  of 
the  heroes  of  Homer ;  but  the  wine  was  brought  to  him 
only  on  the  condition  of  his  reciting  a  certain  number  of 
stanzas,  and  if  he  made  an  error,  either  in  sense  or  in 
measure,  it  was  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  water."* 
On  some  occasions  Leo  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  with 
replying  to  Quemo.  Of  this,  instances  have  been  preserved, 
which,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  shew,  that  in  the  extempore 
recitation  of  Latin  verse,  the  pontiff  possessed  a  faciUty  not 
inferior  to  that,  with  the  display  of  which  in  others  he  was 
himself  so  highly  delighted-"* 

*"  "  Not  with  more  glee,  by  handfi  pontific  crown'd. 

With  scarlet  hats  wide  wsTing  circled  round. 
Borne,  in  her  capitol,  saw  Qukrno  sit. 
Throned  oli  aeven  hills,  the  antichrist  of  wit.'* 

Dunciad,  iL  13. 
It  is  justly  remarked  by  Hcnke,  that  Pope  has,  in  these  lines,  confounded  Qufmo 
with  the  other  court-jester  BarabaUa,  with  whom  the  pageant  alluded  to  by  Pope, 
and  hereafter  described,  was  exhibited.     Vide  Qerm.  Ed.  vol.  ilL  p.  144. 

"*  On  one  of  these  mortifying  occasions,  Quemo  is  said  to  have  turned  t!0ward« 
the  pontiff,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  to  have  addressed  him  in  these  Le<mine 
yerses: — 

"  In  cratere  meo  Thetis  est  oonjuncta  LysBO 
Est  Dea  jnncta  Deo ;  sed  Dea  mi^or  eo.** 

Foresti,  Mappamondo  Istorico,  torn.  iiL 
"*  Of  this,  the  following  specimen  has  frequently  been  quoted : — Quemo.  eom- 
plaining  of  his  laborious  office,  exclaimed, 

"  Archipoeta  &cit  versus  pro  miUe  poetia.** 
To  which  Leo  instantly  replied, 

"  Et  pro  mille  aliis  Archipoeta  bibit.** 
Quemo,  who  found  some  reinforcement  necessary,  shortly  afterwards  subjoined, 

"  Porrige  quod  flAciant  mihi  carmina  docta  Falemum.** 
But  Leo  refused ;  and  added,  as  a  reason, 

"  Hoc  vinum  enervat  debilitatque  pedes.** 
In  which  it  has  been  supposed,  that  he  alluded  to  the  gout,  with  which  Quemo  is 
said  to  have  been  afflicted ;  but  he  certainly  meant  also  to  apply  the  word  pedes  to 
the  feet  of  the  verse,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  an  additional 
quantity  of  wine.    We  Icam  from  Bossi  that  Quemo  remained  in  Rome  after  the 
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In  the  same  class  with  Quemo  may  be  placed  Giovanni 
Gazoldo  and  Girolamo  Britonio,  both  of  whom 
aspired  to  the  character  of  extemporary  Latin  Britonte"^ 
poets,  and  if  they  failed  in  obtaining  the  applause, 
frequently  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  pope  and  his 
attendants.  These  exhibitions  were,  however,  carried  some- 
times beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity.  Gazoldo  is  said  to 
have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses  in  a  serious  basti- 
nado, bestowed  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  the  arch-poet  was  so  disfigured  by  a  wound 
given  him  in  the  face,  by  some  person  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  intemperance  and  gluttony,  that  he  was 
deterred  from  attending  the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  fre- 
quently as  he  had  before  been  accustomed  to  do.  Several 
other  persons  are  mentioned  by  Jovius  as  having  contributed 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  pontiff  in  his  festive  horn's,  among 
whom  was  Giovan-Francesco,  one  of  the  sons  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini.^''  They  were,  however,  more  distinguished  by 
their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  than  by  their  in- 
tellectual endowments ;  and  the  frugal  Batavian,  Adrian  YL, 
who,  by  an  extraordinaiy  combination  of  circumstances, 
succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was  astonished  at 
the  luxury  of  his  predecessor,  and  particularly  at  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  peacock  sausages,  which  seem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  these  voracious  frequenters  of  the 
pontifical  table. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  folly  and  of  ab- 
surdity is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of 
Baraballo,  abate  of  Gaeta,  one  of  that  unfortunate   gSi^^  ^ 
but  numerous  class,  who,  without  the  talent, 
possess  the  inclination  for  poetry,  and  who,  like  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  was  perfectly  insensible  of  his  own  defects. 
The  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on  his  absurd  pro- 
ductions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  importance  in 
his  own  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another  Petrarca, 

death  of  Leo  X.,  but  left  it  in  1528,  for  Naples,  where  he  waa  bo  persecuted  by  his 
eoQntijmen,  that  he  -was  accustomed  to  say,  **  he  had  found  a  thousand  wolves 
in  eukoMqe.  for  one  LionJ*    According  to  Valcriano,  he  finished  his  days  in  a 
hospital.     Vide  lUL  £d.  vol.  vii.  p.  337. 
***  Vide  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  chap.  xi.  p.  483. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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and  like  him  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  crowned  in  the 
capitol.  This  afforded  too  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
amusement  to  be  neglected  by  the  pontiff  and  his  attend- 
ants ;  and  the  festival  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  viras  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  for  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  poet.  In 
order  to  add  to  the  ridicule,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  ele- 
phant, which  had  lately  been  presented  to  the  pontiff  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  should  be  brought  out  and  splendidly 
decorated,  and  that  Baraballo,  arrayed  in  the  triumphal 
habit  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  should  mount  it,  and  be  con- 
veyed in  triumph  to  the  capitol.  The  preparations  on  this 
occasion  were  highly  splendid  and  expensive ;  but,  before 
they  were  completed,  a  deputation  arrived  &om  Gaeta, 
where  the  relations  of  Baraballo  held  a  respectable  rank,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  rendering  himself  an 
object  of  laughter  to  the  whole  city.  Baraballo,  however, 
construed  their  kindness  into  an  illiberal  jealousy  of  his 
good  fortune,  in  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff, 
and  dismissed  them  with  reproaches  and  anger.  Having 
then  recited  several  of  his  poems,  replete  with  the  most 
ridiculous  absurdities,  until  his  hearers  were  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  their  gravity,  he  was  brought  to  the  area  of  the 
Vatican,  where  he  mounted  the  elephant,  and  proceeded  in 
great  state  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  confused  noise  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.^^' 
"  I  should  scarcely  have  believed,"  says  Jovius,^"  "  unless 
I  had  myself  been  present  at  the  sight,  that  a  man  not  less 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an  honourable  family,  and  vene- 
rable by  his  stature  and  his  grey  hairs,  should  have  suffered 
himseK  to  be  decorated  with  the  togapalmata  and  the  latum 
clavum  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  and  bedecked  with  gold  and 
purple,  to  be  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  before  the  public, 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets."  His  triumph  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  long  continuance.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  of 
S.  Angelo,  the  sagacious  quadruped  refiised  to  contribute 
any  longer  to  the  ungenerous  mirth  of  the  crowd,  and  the 

"^  To  this  event  Angelo  Colocci  refers  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  entitled,  '^De 
Abante  Baraballa.'*    Colocci,  Op.  Lat.  109. 
»•  Jov.  in  Vita  Leon.  lib.  iv.  p.  85. 
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hero  of  the  day  was  glad  to  descend  in  safety  from  his 
exalted  station."*  The  remembrance  of  this  important 
incident  was,  by  the  orders  of  the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  wood,'^^  which  yet  remains  upon  the 
door  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers  in  the  Vatican. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patrons  of  learned  men  was  a  noble 
and  opulent  German,  named  Giovanni  Gorizio,  SiTI^^^S" 
or,  as  he  was  usually  denominated,  Janus  Co-  rSSI?*** 
rycius,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  held 
the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  city.  For 
several  years  the  house  and  gardens  of  Corycius  were  the 
usual  resort  of  the  Soman  academicians.  On  the  feast  day 
of  S.  Anna,  his  tutelary  saint,  he  was  accustomed  to  provide 
a  splendid  entertainment,  which  was  attended  by  the  most 
acoMnplished  scholars  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Rome 
and  its  vicinity,  and  afibrded  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
those  literaiy  contests  and  exhibitions  which  gave  additional 
rigour  to  these  studies.  The  Uberality  of  C!orycius  was 
repaid  by  the  commendations  of  his  learned  friends,  many 
of  whom  have  perpetuated  his  name  in  their  verses.  About 
the  year  1514,  he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  a  magnificent  family  chapel,  in 
which  he  placed  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  the  work- 
manship of  Andrea  Contucci  del  Monte  Sansovino,  repre- 
senting the  infant  Jesus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anna.  These 
figures,  although  all  formed  from  one  block  of  marble,  were 
nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  times."^ 
On  this  occasion  the  learned  friends  of  Corycius  vied  with 
each  other  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  muni- 
ficence, his  piety,  and  his  taste ;  and  the  numerous  com- 
podtions  to  which  this  incident  gave  rise  may  be  considered 

'**  SercnJ  writen  hare  erroneoualy  supposed  that  Baraballo  and  the  arch-poet 
<^aenBo  were  the  same  person.  Vide  Bottari,  Note  al  Vaaari,  torn.  U.  p.  120. 
Ue£«lotto,  in  Op.  Lat  Angeli  Polocci,  notis,  p.  109.  Baraballo  was  of  Qaeta, 
<^ierao  of  Monopoli,  in  Apulia.  Both  these  authors  cite  the  authority  of  Joyius, 
jt  Qog^  who  midces  no  such  assertion.  Bottari  is  also  mistaken  in  relating  Uiat 
Leo  X.  ftctoally  crowned  Baraballo,  for  which  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  JoyIus. 

»*•  By  Oian  Barile.    Bottari,  Note  al  Vasari,  torn.  iL  p.  120. 

"•  Vaaui,  Viie  de*  Pittor.  toI.  u.  p.  169. 

q2 
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as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  had  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry  vrithin  the  city  of 
Rome. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of 
S.  Anna,  was  Biagio  Pallai,  a  native  of  Sabina,  who  assumed 
the  academic  name  of  Blosius  Palladius,  by  which  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  his  contempo- 
raries."^ In  the  year  1516,  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  a  Roman  citizen  by  a  public 
decree.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  hospitality  than  by  his  talents,  and  his  house  and 
gardens  are  also  celebrated  as  having  frequently  afforded  a 
place  of  assembly  and  entertainment  for  hk  Uterary  friends. 
After  having  been  one  of  the  principal  ornaments^  of  the 
Roman  academy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  he'rose  to 
considerable  eminence  in  the  state,  and  filled  the  office  of 
pontifical  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  bishopric  of  Foligno.  To  Palladius  we  are 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  poems  addressed  to 
Corycius,  which  the  latter  had  carefully  preserved,  but  which 
he  justly  conceived  would  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of 
vanity,  if  he  were  to  commit  them  to  the  press.  The  soli- 
citations of  Palladius  at  length  removed  his  objections,  and 
they  made  their  appearance  in  the  year  1524,  in  an  el^ant 
volume,  now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled  "  CJoryciana."^" 
This  collection  contains,  besides  several  anonymous  pieces, 
a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then  foimd  within  the 
limits  of  Rome,  and  many  of  whom  yet  hold  a  high  rank  in 
the  annals  of  leaming.^^^    It  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 

>*>  Particnlarlj  in  the  Carmina  of  Maro-Antomo  Flaminio,  where  it  appon 
that  the  meet  triyial  ciicumstances  hare  at  timea  given  rise  to  compoaitiona  which 
Horace  or  CatuUna  might  not  have  bluahed  to  own.  Flamin.  Gaim.  lib.  il  carm. 
66 — 69,  &c. 

'**  At  the  close  we  read,  Impressum  Bomcg  apud  Ludovicum  Vieentinum,  ft 
LautUium  Perunnum,  mense  Julio.  MDXXIV,  The  addreea  of  PaUadioa  pre- 
fixed to  this  work,  and  the  letters  of  Coiycios,  and  of  hia  friend  Gajna  SylTaniu, 
one  of  his  learned  coimtirmen  then  resident  at  Borne,  and  who  oontribnt^  lerenl 
pieces  to  this  collection,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  literatnrs  in  Borne 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  on  which  account,  as  well  as  from  the  rant}*  of 
the  volume,  they  arc  given  in  App.  No.  LXXY. 

124  Of  the  nature  of  these  compositions,  the  following  lines  of  Flaminias,  vkibt 
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present  these  pieces  as  votive  gifts  at  the  altar  of  S.  Anna, 
but  the  offerings  became  so  numerous,  that  Corycius  was  at 
length  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
tenninate  this  more  than  half  idolatrous  worship. 

The  collection  of  the  "  Coryciana ''  is  terminated  by  a 
poem  of  Francesco  Arsilli,  entitled  "De  Poetis 
Uibanis/'  which  celebrates  the  names,  and  cha-  p^^'^"- 


>.Anmi, 

racterizes  the  works  of  a  great  number  of  Latin  p^^,umu. 
poets  resident  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  Its 
author  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  by  his 
countrymen  to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of 
Urbino,  on  his  acquisition  of  that  state.  After  having 
finished  his  studies  at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  Francesco  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rome.*"      He  appears,  however,    neither  to  have  been 

thej  ezliibit  a  ringalar  mixture  of  GhriBtian  piety  and  heathen  Bensnalitj,  may 
affrad  a  sufficient  idea. 

De  SaeeUo  Chryciano, 

"  Dii,  quibuB  tarn  Coiycins  yenusta 
Signay  tarn  dives  poauit  saoellum, 
Ufia  ai  yeatios  animoe  pionim 

Gratia  tangit, 
Vos  jocoe  muaqiie  senia  faceti 
Soepitea  aeirate  diu ;  Benectam 
Voe  date  et  semper  viridem,  et  Falcmo 

Usque  madeniem. 
At  simnl  longo  satiatiiB  sbyo 
Liqnerit  terzas,  dapibna  Deoram 
Letua  interait,  potiore  mutans 

Keciare  Bacchum/* 

Cann.  lib.  i.  car.  vii. 

Te  sacred  powers,  to  whom  this  shrine. 

These  sculptured  forms,  Owyctw  rears. 
If  e*er  your  favouring  ear  incline 

To  Totive  sighs  and  mortal  prayers, 
O  grant  him  still  with  jest  and  song 

The  blissful  hours  of  life  to  pass ; 
To  healthful  age  his  fears  prolong ; 

And  crown  with  wine  his  festive  glass ; 
Till  satiate  with  this  earthly  &re. 

Ton  lead  him  to  your  seats  divine, 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  share. 

And  into  nectar  change  his  wine. 

»»»  Tiiib.  vol.  viL  par.  iii.  p.  200,  where  it  appears  that  Arsilli  returned  to  Sini- 
gB^ia,  in  the  year  1527,  not  richer  than  he  left  it,  and  lived  there  till  1540 ; 
aerenl  other  works  of  this  author  yet  remain  in  MS.,  among  which  Tiraboschi 
enumerates,  '*  Amorum,"  libri  iii  "  PirmUlieidos,"  lib.  iii.  "Piscatio.  Helvetiados/ 
lib.  i.  •'Pnedictionum,*'lib.iii. 
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favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor  to  have  obtained  his  friend- 
ship ;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on  the  court,  and  that 
the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot  him.***  Hence 
Arsilli  was  one  of  the  few  instances  which  these  times 
afforded  of  unrewarded  merit ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  is 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem, 
addressed  to  Paulus  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  the  patronage  afforded  to  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  and  to  those  of  his  own  days : — 

Long  have  I,  Jovius,  in  my  mind  revolved 
Whether  the  laureate  wreath  to  former  times. 
Or  to  our  modem  barda  be  rather  due. 
— But  sure  the  muses  in  those  better  days 
Were  blest,  when  great  Auaunus  ruled  tiie  earth. 
And  when  MisoEirAs  with  his  liberal  hand 
Foster'd  the  flowers  of  genius.    Witness  thou, 
Melodious  Hobacb,  and  thou,  Miohtt  Baud, 
Who  sang'st  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  chief. 
And,  Naso,  thou,  and  ye,  the  numerous  throng 
Whose  fame  survives  the  lapse  of  rolling  years. 
Then  to  the  poet's  song  the  sovereign  bent 
With  ear  benignant ;  but  in  modem  times 
We  to  the  deaf  our  tuneful  warblings  pour. 
Rude  was  the  breast  that  from  th*  imperial  smile 
Caught  not  a  warmer  fervour ;  and  'tis  henoe 
We  yield  (if  yet  we  yield)  to  elder  days. 
— But  when  I  note  this  avaricious  age, 
Aud  the  scant  boon  the  modem  patron  gives ; 
— An  age,  in  which  the  tuneful  maids  themselves 
Might  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain. 
And  unprotected  on  Parnassus'  hill 
The  laurel  droops  and  dies :  I  boldly  then 
Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 
For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 
To  virtue  only  consecrates  his  song. 

0  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  his  scatter'd  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pasturage,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  ravenous  wolves,  that  with  unsparing  tooth 
Tear  the  &ir  fleece  fh)m  Phosbus'  favourite  train. 
Then  to  the  envy  of  each  former  sge 
Should  flow  the  nectar'd  melody.    Bven  now. 
Though  chill'd  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and  forgetful  of  his  lot 
The  poet  raises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  effusions,  the  numerous  instances  of 
the  Uberality  of  the  pontiff  to  the  professors  of  eveiy 
department  of  literature^  and  the  general  testimony  of  his 

*'*  Jov.  in  Elog.  Areilll,  oiii. 
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contemporaries,  would  afford  a  sufficient  reply;"'  but  for 
this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to 
the  poem  itself,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  astonishing  proficiency  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  had  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Rome.  This 
proficiency  the  author,  it  is  true,  affects  to  consider  as  the 
spontaneous  result  of  the  genius,  the  talents,  and  the 
virtues  of  those  whom  he  has  celebrated ;  but  he  might  as 
well  have  informed  us,  that  in  those  days  the  flowers  of 
summer  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  attempt  to 
conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  every  line  of  his 
work ;  there  being  scarcely  a  person  of  any  eminence  men- 
tioned by  him,  who  was  not  indebted  to  Leo  X.  for  the 
competence,  and  perhaps  for  the  credit,  which  he  en- 
joyed.'" On  the  merits  of  Sadoleti  and  of  Bembo,  this 
author  has  dwelt  with  peculiar  complacency. 

Hence  nnmerous  are  the  bardfl  that  Borne  infolds 
In  her  maternal  bosom ;  heirs  of  &me 
While  yet  thej  live.    For  say  what  future  age 
Shall  rob  thee  of  thy  honours,  or  refuse 
Thy  pndse,  0  Sasoliti  1  in  whose  verse 
The  breathing  marble  of  Laoooon  glows 
With  strong  expression,  as  in  serpent-folds 
He  and  hui  sons  expire ;  or  Curtius  wheels 
His  foaming  steed,  and  rushes  on  to  &te 
To  save  his  oonntiy.    Kor  inferior  praise 
Is  Uiine,  0  Bbmbo  ;  who  amidst  the  waves 
Of  Venice  nursed,  oouldst  tune  thy  in&nt  voice 
To  notes  of  Tuscan  melody,  or  wake 
To  Latian  sounds  the  elegiac  lyre, 
From  amorous  Pan  as  Gidatea  flies. 
Sing^st  thou  the  hero's  pruse  1  thy  rival  verse 
Aspires  to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  beais 
The  palm  of  excellence  from  eveiy  age. 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounds  confined,  thou  knoVst 
To  rein  thy  steed  and  bend  thy  fervid  wheels 
Within  prescriptive  limits.    These  the  bards 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th'  Idalian  groves 
Oft  social  wander,  emulous  to  crop 
Their  brightest  flowers ;  and  when  the  sister-train 
Of  Phttbus  seek  on  Aganippe's  brink  A  shelter 


^  Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  ArsUli  is  addressed,  attributes  the  sudden 
inqnovement  of  polite  literature  to  the  liberality  of  Leo  X.  Jov.  in  Arsilli 
lQog:ciiL 

**  I  am  happy  to  find  this  opinion  strongly  confinned  in  an  excellent  note  by 
Comt  Boesi,  in  which  he  has  recapitulated  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  merits 
of  Lio  X.  as  a  restorer  of  literature ;  but  for  which  I  am  compelled,  on  account  of 
iu  kngUi,  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  Italian  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  338.* 
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t. 

A  shelter  from  the  dayniUr'B  burning  rage. 
Then  to  her  lyre  Calliope  attunes 
Their  melting  numbers,  that  like  munc  sweet 
Sink  deep  into  the  vacant  mind ;  and  they. 
The  tuneful  maids,  responsive  to  the  song. 
In  choral  harmony  applaud  the  strain. 

This  poem,  as  published  in  the  "  Coryciana,"  consists  of 
only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  distichs ;  but  Tirabosclii 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  another  copy  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  author,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
many  other  names,  and  extends  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  distichs.  The  perusal  of  this  poem  will 
afford  the  admirer  of  Latin  poetry  a  characteristic  idea  of 
the  numerous  authors  there  mentioned ;  and  the  repubUca- 
tion  of  it,  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume,  may  therefore 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  our  researches 
on  a  subject,  which,  if  pursued,  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  this  portion  of  the  present  work  must 
necessarily  be  confined. 


Medal  of  Bcnbo. 
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Lm  X.  aad  hU  nephew,  Ippolito  de*  Medici. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

1618—1619. 

Sdim  mtrnm  the  OUoman  throne— Defeats  the  eophi  of  Persia — Conquers  Egypt 
—ApprthengUms  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Europe — Leo  X.  endeavours  to 
form  am  alUanee  among  the  Christian  powers — Publishes  a  general  truce  for 
jwe  years — His  plan  of  an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks— Tlie  Christian 
KK'ereians  engage  ofUy  in  a  defensive  alliance — Marriage  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 
«i(4  Madelaine  de  Tours — Munijicence  of  the  pope  on  thai  occasion — Charles  of 
Austria  endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of  iing  of  the  Romans,  and  the  investiture 
of  Xaptes — Death  of  the  emperor  elect ,  Maximilian — Charles  of  Austria  and 
Frameis  I.  contend  for  the  imperial  croum —  Views  and  conduct  of  Leo  X. — 
EUttiom  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. — Death  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino — 
Jppolito  d^  Medici— Alessandro  de*  Medici — Consequences  of  the  death  of 
Loremxo — State  of  the  Florentine  government — Memoir  of  Machiavelli—  The 
ceadinat  d^  MetUci  directs  the  affairs  of  Tuscany^  Urbino  united  to  the  do- 
minioms  of  the  cAureA. 

The  states  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
intenud  war,  but  the  apprehensions  entertained  of   isig.  ^^t.  43. 
the  increasing  power  and  desolating  ferocity  of  the     ^**°^  ^'• 
Turks,  diminished  that  satisfaction  which  their  inhabitants 
had  begun  to  experience.     Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when 
these  apprehensions  were  more  justly  founded,    g,.^^ 
TTie  Ottoman  throne  was  now  filled  by  a  monarch,    the  ottoman 
who  to  the  most  ardent  and  persevering  courage, 
united  the  most  insatiable  thirst  of  conquest,   and  the 
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utmost  cruelty  of  disposition.  By  a  successful  rebellion, 
and  the  murder  of  his  father  Bajazet,  Selim  had  prema- 
turely seized  upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  brother  Achmet ;  whom,  having  afterwards  defeated  in 
an  engagement,  he  publicly  put  to  death.  The  two  sons  of 
Achmet,  and  a  younger  brother  of  Selim,  with  many  others 
of  the  family,  experienced  a  similar  fate ;  and  such  was  the 
unnatural  hatred  by  which  this  monster  was  actuated 
against  his  own  blood,  that  he  intended  to  deprive  of  life 
Soljrman  his  only  son ;  who  Uved,  however,  to  inherit  the 
sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  father,  and  to  complete  the 
unnatural  example  by  the  destruction  of  his  own  offspring.^ 
Having  by  these  means  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
against  all  competition  at  home,  SeUm  directed 
2^?rpe^  hw  efforts  towards  the  conquest  of  the  surround- 
ing states,  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  AMca,  would  first  have  to  sustain 
the  fury  of  his  attack.  A  shade  of  difference  in  con- 
struing the  law  of  the  great  prophet,  and  the  offence  of 
having  afforded  assistance  to  Achmet,  his  unfortunate 
brother,  determined  him,  however,  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  decisive 
engagement,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  city  of  Tauris, 
delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiery ;  having  first 
sent  the  principal  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Constantinople. 
The  sterility  of  the  country,  which  disabled  him  fo>m 
obtaining  suppKes  for  his  numerous  army,  compelled  him, 
however,  to  relinquish  his  conquests ;  but  Selim  found  no 
delight  except  in  slaughter,  and  no  relaxation  except  in 
preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  After  possessing  himself 
of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
^J*"  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  he  attacked  the  sultan 
of  Egypt;  and  notwithstanding  the  power  and 
resources  of  that  sovereign,  and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
the  Mamelukes,  he  succeeded  in  subjugating  that  kingdom^ 

'  Solynuui  put  to  death  two  of  his  sons,  MuBtapha  aad  Bijaset^  with  their  inno- 
cent offspring :  "  I  principi  di  qnesta  casa  nascono,**  Bays  Sa^fredo,  *'oome  i  gioren- 
chi  al  Ooliello,  per  eseere  vittime  scannati  e  aacrificati  al  idolo  dell'  ambSione.'* 
Fwie  Memorie  iBtoriche  de*  Monarch!  Ottoman!,  lib.  il.  p.  119;  lib.  iiL  p.  122 
lib.  Tii.  pp.  848,  349.    Bobertaon's  Hist.  Chariee  V.  lib.  xi.  toI.  iii.  p.  289. 
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and  aimexiiig  it  to  the  Ottoman  dominions.  In  this  con- 
test the  sultan  Campson  perished  in  battle,  and  his  successor 
Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Mamelukes,  having 
been  made  ^  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by  Selim,  with 
circnmstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  cruelty.' 

The  fall  of  such  a  long-established  and  powerful  empire, 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  un- 
exampled vigour  for  upwards  of  three  hunted 
years,  struck  all  Europe  with  terror,  which  the  ^nteJSdn?d7or 
preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantinople  for  e^J^**'"*' 
another,  and  apparently  still  more  important  ex- 
pedition, were  not  calculated  to  allay.  This  general  alarm 
was  also  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Selim,  who  sought  to  cover  the  enormity  of  his 
guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his  triumphs.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  inflamed  his  passion  for  conquest  by  perusing  the 
narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar,  which 
he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to  him.  Thus  is  the 
world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind  admiration  of 
those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes.  At  some 
times  it  was  supposed  that  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  then  possessed  it, 
and  were  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  would 
be  the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times,  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
then  governed,  during  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  by  a 
r^ency,  would  most  probably  excite  his  ambition ;  whilst 
others  deemed  it  probable  that  the  example  of  his  grand- 
father Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the  year  1480,  captured 
Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

At  this  juncture  Leo  X.  conceived  it  to  be  his  peculiar 
office  and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church, 
to  endeavour  to  form  such  an  alliance  among  the  Tountofo^ 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  might  not  only  repress  iheal%^^ 
the  incursions  of  these  formidable  enemies,  but,  ^^^^' 
by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  might 
either  expel  them  fix)m  the    countries  which  they  had 

'  Sagredo,  Mem.  Istor.  lib.  HL  p.  141. 
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recently  occupied,  or  afford  them  sufficient  employment  in 
providmg  for  their  own  defence.  But  although  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  the  immediate  motives  which 
induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them 
had  long  been  avowed.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  his  efforts  had  been  employed  to  engage  the 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a  common 
attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now  sab- 
sisted  among  them  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  this  great  object  than  had  ever 
oefore  presented  itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were 
stimulated  by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  sovereigns  of  those  countries  which  bordered  on  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  particularly  by  the  governors  and 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dahnatia,  who 
were  obliged  to  maintain  their  independence  by  a  cruel  and 
continual  warfare.'  He  was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  this 
attempt  by  many  noble  and  learned  Greeks,  resident  in 
Italy,  who  yet  flattered  themselves  with  faint  and  distant 
hopes  of  regaining  their  native  country,  and  by  several 
eminent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from  their  pre- 
ceptors a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  enemies  alike  of 
learning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion.*  Nor  can  it,  perhaps, 
with  truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  this 
attempt  by  the  ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the 
author  of  this  general  league  of  the  Christian  powers,  and 

»  Ficfe  App.  No.  LXXVI. 

^  Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  who,  in  his  epistolary  addrefis  to  Leo  X. 
prefixed  to  the  first  volame  of  his  edition  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  emplojrs  al) 
his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff  to  this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  Idm  a 
complete  triumph  over  his  enemies.  "  Erit,  erit  profecto  dies  ilia,  quum  te  Ion- 
gissime  prolatis  finibus,  deyictis  omnibus,  quae  Christiano  unquam  nomini  infens.r 
fuerint  nationibus,  cum  insigni  laurea  redeuntem  intueri  llceat;  quum  tou  tc 
Italia,  totus  terrarum  orbis,  ut  quemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  incommoda  e  ccelo 
delapsum  Deum,  veneretur;  quum  tibi  obviam  cunctis  ex  oppidis,  omnium 
generum,  omnium  setatum,  multitudo  se  omnis  effondat ;  tibi  patriam,  tibi  penatea, 
tibi  salutem,  ac  Titam  denique,  depulso  crudelissimum  hostium  metu,  acoeptam 
referat."  Nauger.  Ep.  ad  Leon.  X.  Yet  more  impassioned  is  the  language  of 
Yida,  who  addressed  tho  pontiff  on  this  occasion  in  a  Sapphic  ode,  in  which,  like 
another  Ossian,  he  offers  his  personal  services  in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that 
immortality  which  would  be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achievements.  Vid, 
Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  187.  Edit.  Comin.  1731.  We  have  had  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks 
revived  in  our  own  days  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  May  tho  wishes  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  justice,  and  literature,  be  speedily  and  M\y  gratified !    (1826.) 
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of  seeing  himself  placed  at  their  head,  as  the  supreme 
director  of  their  movements. 

The  first  public  measure  adopted  by  the  pontiff,  was  the 
calling  together  the  cardinals  in  full  consistory, 
where  he  laid  before  them  his  vast  project,  and  neraitruce^foT 
published  a  general  truce  among  the  potentates  of  ''^  ^**" 
Europe  for  the  space  of  five  years;  subjecting,  in  the 
severest  terms,  all  such  princes  or  states  as  should  contravene 
it,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  He  then  de- 
spatched as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  such  of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  cha- 
racter for  their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  con- 
fidence. Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenzo 
Campegio  to  England,'  Egidio  of  Viterbo  to  Spain,  and 
Alessandro  Famese  to  the  emperor  elect,  MaximiUan ;  all  of 
them  furnished  with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  with  directions  to  give  to  these  different 
sovereigns  the  most  positive  assurances,  that  the  sole  object 
which  the  pontiff  had  in  view  was  the  general  safety  of 
Europe,  and  the  protection  and  honour  of  the  Christian 
churdi.  In  order  to  promote  the  success  of  these  exertions, 
or  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  solemnity  and  importance  to 
the  measures  which  he  meant  to  adopt,  Leo  directed  that 
public  suppUcatioDS  should  be  made  in  Bome  for  three  suc- 
cessive days;  in  the  course  of  which  he  walked  in  the 
public  processions  with  head  uncovered  and  naked  feet ; 
performed  in  person  divine  offices,  distributed  his  bounty  to 
the  poor,  and  by  eveiy  mark  of  humility  and  devotion 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  at  least 
to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On  this  occasion 
Jaoopo  Sadoleti  also  deUvered  a  public  oration,  encouraging 
the  intended  enterprise,  and  highly  commending  the  pontiff 
for  the  piety,  zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  conunon  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of 

*  Wolaej  w»s  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  commiaBion,  without  which  measure 
Leo  well  knew  there  would  be  no  ehance  of  success.  Vide  Bapln's  History  of 
EoglAiid,  book  XT.  Tol.  i.  p.  739.  The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey  is  given  in 
Bymet's  FoMlera,  vol.  vi.  p.  140.  An  original  letter  on  this  subject,  from  the 
buhop  of  Worcester,  then  ambassador  at  Kome,  to  Wolsey,  which  strongly  marks 
the  earnestness  of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  preserved  In  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  given  in  App.  No.  LXXYII. 
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Europe  for  the  ardour  whicli  they  had  akeady  manifested 
in  its  support.^ 

Leo  was,  however,  well  aware,  that  the  success  of  his 

undertaking  was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to 
of'JJ'offenlfve  mcasurcs  of  this  nature.  "  It  is  folly,"  said  he, 
S^xSk!?^*  "  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that  these  ferocious 

enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone.  We 
must  provide  our  armies  and  attack  them  with  all  our 
strength."'  He  therefore  consulted  with  the  moat  expe- 
rienced soldiers  of  Italy ;  he  sought  out  and  examined  those 
persons  who  were  best  acquaiated  with  the  military  force  of 
the  Turks,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
countries  which  they  held  in  subjection,  and  the  places  most 
open  to  an  attack ;  and  having  obtained  the  fullest  informa- 
tion in  his  power,  he  sketched  the  great  outline  of  his 
undertaking.  By  this  he  proposed,  that  an  immense  sum 
of  money  should  be  raised  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  a  compulsory  tax  upon 
their  subjects ;  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  should  provide 
a  numerous  army,  which,  uniting  with  large  bodies  of 
cavahy,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles, 
should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia,  and  thence, 
through  Thracia,  towards  Constantinople ;  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  king  of  France,  with  all  Ins  force,  the  armies  of 
the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body 
of  Swiss  infantry,  should  assemble  at  the  port  of  Brindisi,  on 
the  Adriatic  gufr,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece, 
which  was  still  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians, 
impatient  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  that  the  fleets  of 
Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  should  meet  at  Cartha- 
gena,  and  its  adjacent  ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels 
should  be  despatched  with  Spanish  soldiers,  to  attack  the 
Dardanelles,  and  join  the  allies  in  storming  the  Turkish 
capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pope,  who  meant  to  take 
a  personal  part  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to  proceed  from 
Ancona,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  well-armed  vessels ; 

•  Sadoleti  Op,  torn.  ii.  p.  257, 

7  Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  73.  This  may  be  thought  a  bold  tnith  from  the 
mouth  of  a  pontiff;  but  Sagredo,  the  historian,  avows  the  same  sentiment.  Mem. 
Ititoriche  de'  Monarchi  Ottoman,  p.  144. 
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SO  that  the  Turks  being  attacked  both  by  land  and  by  sea 
with  such  immense  numbers,  a  happy  termination  of  the 
expedition  might  be  speedily  and  confidently  expected.^ 

Thus  far  tins  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded 
with  favourable  omens,  and  Leo  had  already,  perhaps, 
anticipated  in  his  own  mind,  the  time  so  frequently  foretold, 
when  he  should  be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern 
empire,  the  deliverer  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  avenger  of 
the  atrocities  committed  on  Christendom  by  the  Turks.  But 
these  magnificent  expectations  were  not  destined 
to  be  realized.  It  is  true,  that  the  general  truce  ofChSte^d^ 
for  five  years  which  he  had  proclaimed  among  the  TlXs'l^e^? 
European  sovereigns,  was  accepted  by  them  with  **"'*' 
apparent  cheerfulness,  and  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
avowing  their  readiness  to  afford  their  assistance  in  pro- 
moting so  just  and  so  important  an  enterprise.^  A  treaty 
was  also  concluded  between  the  kings  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Spain,  in  express  compUance  with  the  requisition  of 
the  pope,  and  in  which  he  was  declared  to  be  cluef  of  the 
league  ;*•  but,  although  the  avowed  object  of  this  union  was 
the  mutual  defence  of  each  other's  dominions,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  yet  it  was  merely 
defensive,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses which  Leo  had  in  view.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  so  many  different  states,  some  of  them  imme- 
diately, and  others  only  remotely  interested  in  the  cause, 
should  concur  in  carrying  on  a  distant  and  offensive  war  ? 
After  the  instances  which  had  been  exhibited  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  of  restless  ambition,  unpro- 
voked aggression,  the  overturning  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  the  breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  could  it  be 
expected  that  the  voice  of  the  pontiff  should  at  once  allay 
all  suspicions,  and  destroy  those  sanguinary  passions  which 
now  only  slumbered  to  acquire  new  strength  !  Add  to  this, 

•  Gniodttd.  Storia  d*Ital.  Ub.  ziii.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

*  Tlie  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.  on  Uiis  subject,  ia  preserved  among  the 
Coctonian  M8S.  in  the  British  Mnseiun,  and  is  given  in  App.  No.  LXXVIII. 

'*  This  treaty,  beuing  date  2d  October,  1518,  is  given  in  Du  Mont,  Corps 
DipkHoai.  torn.  iv.  par.  L  p.  266.  But>  in  the  title,  the  editor  has  erroneously 
called  Charles  of  Austria  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  ratification  of  Charles 
bears  date  the  14th  January,  1519. 
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that  the  political  horizon  of  Europe,  although  calm,  was  not 
cloudless.  The  young  sovereign  of  Spain  had  already  given 
indications  of  a  vigorous  and  decided  character,  and  the 
advanced  age  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  afforded  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  discussions 
might  arise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Under  such  circumstances  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  would 
desert  their  stations,  or  weaken  their  strength  by  engaging 
in  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  which  afforded  no 
prospect  of  an  adequate  recompense,  and  might  expose  those 
who  were  sincere  to  the  designs  of  those  who  might  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstances  that  might 
contribute  to  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  ratification 
of  the  defensive  treaty  among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe, 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope,  prevented 
him,  however,  from  experiencing  the  mortif3ring  reflection 
that  his  exertions  had  been  wholly  in  vain ;  and  perhaps  the 
notoriety  of  this  formidable  league  might,  in  fact,  have  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  deterring  the  Turkish  emperor  from 
attacking  the  Christian  territories.  The  pontifical  legates 
at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  their  mission, 
towards  which  they  affected  to  consider  the  treaty  already 
formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at  least 
the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance  and 
with  ability ;"  but,  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no  fur- 
ther  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
carrying  the  project  of  Leo  into  effect ;  and  whilst  his 
envoys  were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause, 
events  occurred,  both  in  the  east  and  western  world,  which 
changed  the  aspect  of  pubUc  affairs,  and  afforded  even  Leo 
himself  sufficient  emplojrment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  accomplish- 
ing the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  in 
other  respects,  a  very  acceptable  service ;  and  the  pontifical 

^^  These  negotiations  are  greatly  illnfltrated  by  the  confidential  lettcra  l)ctwc^n 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbicna,  and  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici ;  in  the  "  Lictterc  di 
Principi,"  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  84,  36,  &c. 
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treasury  was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained 
both  firom  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pre- 
texts which  these  crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to 
employ.'^  At  the  court  of  France  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
who,  to  the  character  of  a  pohte  scholar,  and  a  deep  poh- 
tician,  united  an  easy  and  insinuating  address,  recommended 
himself  so  far  to  the  favour  of  the  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
mother  of  the  king,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  her 
son,  &s  to  obtain  through  her  interference  the  presentation 
of  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  to  be  held  by  him  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  preferments ;  the  revenues  of  which  were, 
however,  so  inadequate  to  his  expensive  and  improvident 
siyle  of  life,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  embarrassed 
with  debt."  Nor  did  Leo  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  residence  of  the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France, 
of  aggrandizing  his  family,  by  a  nearer  connexion  with  that 
of  the  French  monarch.  To  this  end  he  proposed  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke  of 
Urbino,  and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  i^^^* 
John,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne,  and  M^daineda 
related  by  her  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
John,  duke  of  Vendosme,  to  the  royal  family  of  France. 
This  union  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  king ;  and  early 
in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo  hastened  to  Florence,  where  he 
made  the  most  sumptuous  preparation  for  his  approaching 
nuptiab.  In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  French  monarch,  who  expressed 
his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff  would  become  baptismal 
sponsor  for  the  infant ;    in  consequence  of  which,  Lorenzo 

"  The  exaction  of  these  oontribationB  gare  rise  to  great  dissatiBfiiction,  particu- 
lailj  in  Germany,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  had  already  made  consider- 
able progress.  The  oration  made  on  this  occasion  bj  the  apostolic  legates  before 
the  imperial  diet,  was  soon  afterwards  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation,  not  to  comply  with  the 
requisition  of  the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich 
HntteOy  contains  many  serere  sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  thefionily  of  the  Medici ;  it 
is  giren  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  orig^inal  edition,  printed  in  the  year  1519. 
Vide  App.  Ko.  LaXIX.  It  is  donbtftil  whether  the  dissuasive  attributed  to 
Ulrich  Hotten,  be  from  his  pen  or  not,  but  Mr.  Henke  thinks  it  veir  probable.  He 
IS  also  inclined  to  consider  the  oration  pretended  to  be  made  by  the  legates,  and 
to  i^ich  Hutten  published  a  reply,  as  a  happy  fiction  of  his  own.  Vuie  Qerm. 
Ed.voLui.  p.  162. 

i>  Bandini,  II  Bibbiena^  pp.  47,  60. 

YOL.  II.  B 
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was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Paris, 
as  representative  of  his  holiness  on  this  occasion.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  the 
other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Alenpon,  afterwards  queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francis  I.,  but  this,  the  first-born  son  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not  survive 
to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have  en- 
titled him.^*  This  event  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  con- 
tinued during  ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in 
which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted 
himself  with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage 
and  address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de' 
Munificence  of  ^®^^^  ^^^  Madclaiuc  dc  la  Tour  afforded  an 
tte^po^"^  °  additional  cause  of  exultation,  and  the  king  and 
a  occaiion.  ^^^  pontiff  vicd  with  each  other  in  bestowing 
their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride.  On  the 
part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.^'  But  the  presents  sent 
by  the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France,  as  for  the 
bride,  were  beyond  even  royal  munificence,  and  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to 
Paris  these  precious  articles,  among  which  was  a  state-bed, 
composed  of  tortoise  sheD,  mother  of  pearl,  and  other  costly 
materials."  Nor  was  this  event  less  distinguished  by  the 
instances  of  mutual  kindness  which  the  pontiff  and  the 
monarch  manifested  towards  each  other,  and  which  they 
fortunately  found  the  means  of  evincing,  not  at  their  own 
expense,  but  at  that  of  their  subjects  or  their  allies.  Leo 
conceded  to  the  king,  in  addition  to  the  tenths  of  the  French 
benefices,  all  the  contributions  that  should  be  obtained  in 

^*  "  Era  in  qnesto  tempo  nato  a  Francesco  I.  Be  di  Francia  un  figlio  maschio 
che  fu  poi  Francesco  II"  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltal.  voL  z.  p.  136.  It  is  surpriaing 
that  this  eminent  hiBtorian  ahould  have  fallen  into  such  an  error;  Francis  II.  being 
the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  grandson  of  Francis  I. 

^'  Ammirato,  Bitratto  di  Lor.  duca  d'Hrbin.  in  Opusc  toL  iii  p.  106.  Guiociaxd. 
lib.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

"  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnotat.  Ixix.  p.  291. 
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France  towards  the  projected  crusade  against  the  Turks ; 
the  king  promising  to  repay  the  amount  when  that  expe* 
dition  should  be  actually  commenced.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  transmitted  to  his  holiness  the  written  engagement 
which  he  had  subscribed,  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio.^'  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  marriage  was  celebrated,  which, 
although  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fatally 
inaospicious  to  the  destiny  of  France,  and  prepared  the  way 
to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  Europe  has  ever 
experienced. 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  of  com- 
parative tranquiUity,  may  be  considered  as  the 
termmation  of  that  long  course  of  events,  which  triaendeavomt 
commenced  with  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  in  ^^^l^"^ 
Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout  all  the  m^the?™^^ 
vicissitudes  of  the  league  of  Cambray ;  until  the 
causes,  having  produced  their  effects,  had  now  almost 
ceased  to  operate.^^  But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on 
the  transactions  of  the  past,  the  prospect  of  the  future 
opened  on  the  view,  and  discovered  the  commencement  of 
a  new  series  of  affairs,  not  less  striking  in  their  contempla- 
tion, nor  less  important  in  their  consequences,  than  those 
which  have  before  engaged  our  attention.  Charles,  the 
young  king  of  Spain,  had  aheady  turned  his  attention  to 
the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own  person,  the  government 
of  those  extensive  possessions  to  which  he  was  either  en- 
titled by  his  birth,  or  which  his  situation,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Austria, 
gave  him  a  right  to  expect.  His  succession  to  those  do- 
minions, was  not,  however,  unattended  with  difficulties.  In 
Castile  and  Aragon  the  refractory  proceedings  of  the  Cortes, 

^7  Guiociiffd.  Storiad'Ital.  lib.  ziii.  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

n*  About  thU  period  (6th  December,  1618)  died,  at  seyenty-eight  years  of  age, 
tbe  oalebiated  Giao  Oiacopo  Triyulzio,  who  had  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the 
commoUona  of  Italy,  and  had  for  twenty-four  years  been  engaged  in  the  serviee  of 
tbe  JTRmeh  soTeieignB  against  his  own  countrymen ;  a  service  which  was  repaid  on 
the  pari  of  Francis  I.  with  suspicion  and  neglect,  from  which  he  was  only  excited 
by  &e  remonstrances  of  Leo  A.  who  sent  his  nuncio,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  merits  of  Trivulzio,  and  complained  of 
tlie  treatment  he  had  receired.  Vide  Bosmini,  Hist,  of  Qian  Jacopo,  toI.  i. 
pp.  535,  536.* 

k2 
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or  representative  assemblies  of  the  nation,  had  occasioned 
him  no  small  share  of  trouble.  His  title  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recognised  by  the  holy  see, 
which  confessedly  enjoyed  the  power  of  deciding  who  should 
be  considered  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  his  succession  to  the  imperial  throne,  on  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  Maximilian,  would  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  electors,  by  whom  the  extent  of  his  hereditary  posses- 
sions might  be  considered  rather  as  an  objection,  than  an 
inducement  to  his  becoming  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  thought  it  advisable  to 
apply  to  Leo  X.  to  grant  him  a  bull  of  investiture  for  his 
Neapolitan  territories,  and  to  endeavour,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  grandfather,  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  would  secure  to  him  the  indisputable  succession  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  gratification  of  Charles  in  the 
accompUshment  of  these  great  objects  was  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  pontiflf ;  who, 
whilst  he  could  not  contemplate  vdthout  dissatisfaction  the 
permanent  establishment  of  any  foreign  power  in  Italy,  still 
more  justly  dreaded  the  union  of  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and 
Neapolitan  crowns  in  the  same  person.  He  therefore,  by 
means  of  his  legate  Bibbiena,  communicated  the  request  of 
Charles  to  Francis  I.,  who,  although  he  had  lately  concluded 
with  Charles  a  close  alliance,  and  had  contracted  to  give 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures  of  the  young 
sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not  to  comply 
with  his  request.  To  the  nomination  of  Charles,  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  it  was  objected,  that  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian had  never  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  there 
was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  constitution, 
of  a  successor  having  been  appointed  under  such  circum- 
stances.^^ On  this  account,  Charles  prevailed  upon  Maxi- 
miHan  to  apply  to  the  pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would 
send  a  nuncio  to  crown  him  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views  with  the 

"  Ouicciard.  lib.  xiii.  yol.  ii.  p.  158.     Boberteon's  Life  of  Charleft  V.  book  5. 
vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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pontiff,  but,  instead  of  compljdiig  with  his  request,  Francis 
opposed  himself  to  it  with  still  greater  earnestness,  and 
advised  the  pope  to  declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in  con- 
formity to  ancient  custom  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the 
imperial  crown,  unless  he,  like  his  predecessors,  would  repair 
in  person  to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented  to  this  pro- 
posal, it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  undertake  such  an 
expedition  without  a  considerable  militaiy  escort,  which 
would  afford  a  pretext  for  Francis  to  oppose  his  progress ; 
for  which  purpose  he  declared  that  he  should  not  only 
engage  the  Venetians  to  take  an  active  part,  but  should 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy  with  a  great 
force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.**  By  the  vehemence  of  Francis  on  this  occasion, 
his  own  projects  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order  to 
engage  the  pope  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience, 
and  affection,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  join 
him  in  an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks,  and  would 
undertake  to  furnish,  as  his  contingent,  three  thousand  men 
at  arms,  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  hght 
horse ;  that  to  these  he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery  ;  and  would,  if  required,  accompany  the  expedition 
in  person.**  These  magnificent  offers  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  pope,  who  stood  in  need 
of  no  inducements  to  oppose  himself  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Charles.^  The  reasons  which  Leo  alleged  for  this  oppo- 
ation  were,  that  with  respect  to  Naples,  it  was  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  kingdom  that  the  sovereignty  of  that 
countiy  could  not  be  united  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  obtain ;"  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  it 

**  These  particiilan  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  to  the  car- 
dinal  Gialio  de'  MedicL     Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  toI.  i.  p.  56. 

»>  Lettere  di  Principi,  toI.  L  p.  67. 

"It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  these  promifles,  that  the  cardinal  Ginlio 
de'  Medici  oboenres,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  "  Di  tanti 
iogni,  che  fiuino  il  Be,  la  Begina,  e  Madama,  par  gran  cosa  a  N.S.  e  a  tutti  questi 
Signori;  benchd  non  sia  da  prcstar  lor  fede  alcuna."  Lettere  di  Principi, 
▼ol.  L  p.  M. 

**  Tkua  law  was  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  lY.  Vide  Seckendorf,  lib.  i. 
Kcc  xzxiiL  p.  123. 
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was  already  enjoyed  by  Maximilian  himself,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  be  conferred  on  another.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Germanic  succession  in  the  diet  of  the  empire 
were  ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal 
to  transmit  his  bull  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of 
Naples,  that  monarch  was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to 
relinquish  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had 
so  ardently  desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined  that  on  this  occasion  Leo 
was  actuated  by  any  d^ice  to  further  his  views,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  ihistaken.  To  the  pontiff  the  two 
monarchs  were  alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  have  divested 
them  of  their  Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  triiunph  superior  even  to  that  of  a 
victory  over  the  Turkish  sultan.  But  his  enmity  to  Francis, 
who  had  deprived  him  of .  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza,  was  perhaps  the  most  implacable.  Amidst  all  his 
professions  of  esteem  and  affection  for  the  French  monarch, 
he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in  his  determinations  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might  present  itself,  of 
divesting  him  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  at  this  very  time 
his  agents  were  employed  in  engaging  large  bodies  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  who  had  assembled  under  various  pretexts,  and 
were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  part  of  the 
pontiff,  as  circumstances  might  require." 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had 
Death  of  the  ^^^  ^  obstruct  thc  election  of  Charles  of 
emperor  eielt,  Austria  to  thc  diffuity  of  kinff  of  the  Romans, 
Maxunihan  at  length  resolved  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff 
the  imperial  crovm.  This  intention  he  communicated  to 
the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  shewing  him  a  mark  of  his 
respect,  with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  Julius.*^  His  proposal  em- 
barrassed the  pontiff;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling  to 
promote  the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  sensible  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  which  the  Roman  see  would 

»*   Vide  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  b.  »*  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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derive  from  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  custom,  of  the 
chief  of  the  Germanic  body  resorting  to  Borne  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown.  But  whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  his  difficulties  by  an  event  which  wholly  changed 
the  posture  of  public  aflTairs,  and  prepared  the  way  for  new 
commotions.  This  was  the  death  of  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth  ^pont^it*' 
day  of  January,  1519.  Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating 
character  of  this  monarch,  sufficient  instances  have  appeared 
in  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an  inor- 
dinate desire  of  fame,  were  accompanied  by  an  imbecility  of 
mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and  rendered  his  mag- 
nificence contemptible,  and  his  pretensions  to  heroism  absurd. 
His  whole  life  was  employed  to  demonstrate  how  insignificant 
the  first  monarchy  in  Christendom  might  be  rendered  by  the 
want  or  the  misapplication  of  the  personal  talents  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  no  other  importance,  than 
as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  successor,  who  might  vindicate 
the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to  it  that 
inflaence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which  Maximilian  had 

k)St.« 

The   dominions  which,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of 
fortunate  events,  had  been  united  in  the  person  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Charles,  were  of  great  extent  and  importance,  f^^l^^ 
From  his  father  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  he  theSpiui*" 
inherited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands,  °"''°' 
which  PhiUp  had  himself  acquired  in  right  of  liis  mother, 
Maiy  of  Burgundy.     His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
of  Aragon  was  derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by 
their  daughter  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  was  yet 
living,  and  whose  name  was  in  fact  united  with  his  own 
in  the  sovereignty ;  although  she  was  incapacitated  by  a 
derangement  of  intellect  from   taking  any  share  in  the 
administration.    The  crown  of  Sicily  had  descended  in 
peaceable  succession  for  several  generationSi  and  Charles 

M  For  some  further  obfieryations  on  the  character  of  Maximilian,  the  reader 
may  comiaU  the  Italian  Edition,  vol.  ill.  pp.  205,  206,  &c.,  and  vide  arUe, 
chap.  TiiL* 
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now  assumed  it  as  representative  of  the  legitimate  branch  of 
the  house  of  Aragon.  Of  that  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegitimate  branch  of  that 
house,  to  Mrhom  it  had  been  limited  by  Alfonso  I.,  but 
although  this  kingdom  was  for  the  present  held  by  the 
sword  rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  title,  yet  Ferdinand 
died  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Charles  was 
possessed  of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  his  pretensions. 
By  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he  now  entered  upon  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  to  these 
he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  uniting  the  imperial  dignity, 
for  which  he  immediately  offered  himself  a  candidate.  He 
found,  however,  in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  determined 
competitor,  and  the  respective  claims  of  these  powerful 
rivals  divided  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time  the  important  decision  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  make. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was 
consistent  with  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  proper 
di^ltu^x.  equilibrium  among  the  European  states,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  and  independence  of  Italy .^' 
He  would  gladly  have  seen  any  other  person  preferred  to 
these  poweriul  candidates ;  but  he  well  knew  that  his  open 
opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  it  was  by  no  means  his 
policy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  of  the  rival  sove- 
reigns, much  less  to  manifest  a  decided  hostility  to  both. 
Thus  situated,  he  had  recourse  to  a  project,  which,  if  it  had 

*'  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed  to  Spalatino,  thai  after  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  elector  palatine,  met 
to  consult  together  on  their  common  defence,  during  the  Tacancy  of  the  imperial 
functions.  That  the  cardinal  of  Oaeta,  the  pope's  legate,  went  to  this  meeting,  and 
required  three  things  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.  I.  That  they  should  turn  their 
thoughts  on  electing  an  emperor  possessed  of  great  talents  and  resources.  11.  That 
they  should  not  elect  Charles  of  Austria^  he  being  also  king  of  Naples,  which 
sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial  crown,  such  an  union  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  ball  of  Clement  lY.  III.  That  they  should  explicitly  infoim  the 
legate  of  their  intentions.  To  these  demands,  the  electors  replied,  Uiat  Uiey  had 
not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  but  to  consider  on  their  own  affidis ;  that, 
however,  they  had  no  doubt,  that  such  a  person  would  be  chosen  as  would  be  found 
desirable  to  the  pontifical  see,  and  to  all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to  their 
enemies ;  but  that  they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in  so  unusoal  a 
manner  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  electors.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  may  serve  to  shew  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  infiuencixig  the 
election.    Seckendorf.  Comm.  de  Luther,  lib.  i.  sec.  xzziii.  p.  123. 
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been  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability  equal 
to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  produced  an 
incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  That 
of  the  two  competitors,  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to 
obtain  the  important  prize  for  which  they  contended,  was 
sufficiently  apparent.  His  German  origin,  his  extensive 
possessions  in  the  empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  almost  hereditary  in  his 
fanuly,  seemed  to  exclude  the  pretensions  of  any  other 
potentate,  however  powerful  by  his  donlinions,  or  distin- 
guished by  his  personal  merit.  The  first  object  of  Leo, 
whilst  he  appeared  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrsJity  between 
the  parties,  was,  therefore,  to  encourage  Francis  to  persevere 
in  his  pretensions,  for  which  purpose  he  sent,  as  his  confi- 
dential envoy,  his  near  relation  Roberto  Orsini,  archbishop 
of  Reggio,  with  directions  to  exhort  the  king  to  maintain 
his  pretensions ;  but  with  secret  instructions,  that  when  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred  he  should  alarm  the  French 
king  with  doubts  of  his  success,  and  should  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  him,  as  the  next  desirable  measure,  to  frustrate 
the  election  of  Charles,  by  proposing  to  the  choice  of  the 
electors,  and  supporting  with  all  his  influence,  one  of  the 
inferior  princes  of  the  German  empire.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  if  Francis  had  consulted  his  true  interests,  this 
would  have  been  the  proper  conduct  for  him  to  adopt.  As 
sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom,  and  surrounded 
by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  he  would  still  have  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  consideration  and  of  influence  superior  to  that 
which  Charles  could  have  derived  from  his  scattered  pos- 
sessions, or  a  subordinate  German  prince,  from  the  mere 
splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  executing  the  first 
part  of  his  task,  Orsini  found  no  difficulty  ;  but  ambition  is 
not  easily  stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  required  more  skill 
and  address  than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  to  prevent  its 
exceeding  its  proposed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  the 
voice  of  prudence,  Francis  endeavoured,  by  the  most  shame- 
less bribery,  to  influence  the  electors  in  his  favoiu:.^*     But 

*"  "  As  the  ezpoditioiiB  method  of  tranamitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of 
oonTejing  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange,  was  then  little  known,  the  French 
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as  the  deliberations  of  the  electors  grew  more  critical, 
Charles  adopted  a  yet  more  effectual  method.  Under  the 
pretext  of  securing  the  freedom  of  election,  he  suddenly 
marched  a  powerful  body  of  troops  into  the  vicinity  of 
Eranckfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet  were  assembled. 
After  this  measure  their  debates  were  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1619,  Charles, 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed 
chSEV  *  ^^^  ^^  '^®  Romans,  or  emperor  elect ;  a  title 
which  he,  however,  transposed  into  that  of  em- 
peror elect  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by 
his  successors;  except  that  they  have  since  omitted,  as 
superfluous,  the  derogatory  phrase,  elect.^ 

The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which  Leo  expe- 
rienced from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  pre- 
renlo,  dukrof  ccdcd  by  a  domestic  misfortune  which  had  occa- 
sioned lum  great  anxiety.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino, 
died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  his  licentious  amours  during  his  visit  to 
France.  His  wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter  named 
Catherina,  who  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which  cannot 
with  truth  be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  queen 
of  France,  and  became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a 
queen  of  that  country,  and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.  The  death 
of  Lorenzo  greatly  deranged  the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who 

ambassadors  travelled  witli  a  train  of  horses,  loaded  with  treasure ;  an  equipage 
not  very  honourable  for  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  in&mons 
for  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ! "  Robertson's  Life  of  Charles  V.,  book  L 
vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Nor  did  Charles  scruple  to  forward  his  cause  by  similar  method& 
In  particular,  he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  Ihe  great 
patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had  been  offered  by  his  aasociates, 
and  who,  after  having  magnanimously  rejected  it,  and  g^ven  his  vote  to  Charles* 
was  not  likely  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a  reward.  Lettere  di  Prin- 
cipi,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  Henry  YIIL,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  some  distant  hopea 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  agent,  Richard  Pace,  to  the  diet,  who  applied  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  ofiered  his  master's  interest  if  he  would  accept  the  im- 
perial crown ;  otherwise  requesting  the  vote  of  the  elector  for  the  king  his  master. 
£x  MS.  Spalatini  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec  xxxiiL  p.  123 ;  and  vidt  Lord  Herbot's 
Hist,  of  Hen.  Vm.  p.  74. 

^  Mr.  Henke  observes,  that  the  title  of  emperor  elect  of  the  Romans,  remained 
customary  until  the  dissolution  of  the  German  imperial  dignity.  For  some  obeer- 
vationa  on  this  subject  he  has  referred  to  H&berlin,  "  Facta  in  the  Hiat.  of  Empires," 
vol.  X.  p.  820.* 
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BOW  found  himself  the  only  legitimate  surviving  male  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Medici,  as  derived  from 
Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country.  An  illegitimate  offspring 
was  not,  however,  wanting.  Of  these,  the  eldest  was  the 
cardinal  GiuUo  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was  derived  from 
the  elder  Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi. 
The  younger  Giuliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff,  usually  called 
duke  of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady  of  Urbino, 
who  was  bom  about  the  year  1511,  and  named  Ippolito. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 
had  exposed  her  child;  from  the  perils  of  which  ifj£^^' 
situation  he  had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of 
Giuliano,  who  is  said,  however,  not  to  have  been  without 
his  suspicions  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  rival.^  At  the 
ag^  of  three  years,  this  infant  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  under  the  protection  of  Leo  X.,  and  gave  early 
indications  of  a  lively  and  active  disposition.  The  pontiff 
took  great  pleasure  in  observing  his  childish  vivacity,  and  at 
his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as  engaged  in  his  sports, 
was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Vatican."  The  education  which  IppoUto  here 
received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed 
by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way  to  that  emi- 
nence, both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  literature,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  IppoUto  de'  Medici,  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the 
origin  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  denomi-  di^iSSid! 
nated  the  first  duke  of  Florence.  The  time  of 
his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year  1512,  and  he  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino, 
by  a  Moorish  slave,  or  woman  of  low  rank ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VIL,  and  the  earnestness  dis- 
played by  that  pontiff  in  raising  him  to  the  high  station 
which  he  afterwards  filled,  may  be  considered  as  no  sUght 
indication  that  the  latter  supposition  is  well  founded. 

**  Ammiimio,  Ritratti  d'TJomini  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 

'^  This  early  &Toaiite  of  fortune  is  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  cardinal 
da  Kbbieiia^  written  to  Qiuliano  de'  Medici,  about  the  year  1615.  Lettere  di 
Priocipi,  toI.  i.  pp.  16, 17.      . 
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The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence 


Consequences 


V.UU.  «eu«,.  ^^^^  ^  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station 
^SpSJ'of  as  chief  of  the  Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino; 
"""*  but  the  respect  paid  to  the  dead  is  in  fact  a  tribute 
to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary  honours  are  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  relationship  to  the 
supreme  pontifil  In  consequence  of  the  exile  and  early 
death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo  had  been 
principally  left  to  his  mother  AUbnsina,  who  had  instilled 
into  him  such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits 
and  manners,  as  would  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron 
of  high  birth,  than  a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  projects  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement, 
in  which,  through  the  partiality  and  assistance  of  Leo  X. 
he  flattered  himself  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 
It  was  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  by  these 
means,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  French  monarch,  he 
meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena  and  Lucca,  and  by 
uniting  them  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  Florentine 
state,  to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from  one  coast  of 
Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Tuscany.  With  this  view  he  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1518,  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the 
pontiff  to  assent  to  his  ambitious  design ;  but  found  that 
Leo  was  not  inclined  to  favour  the  attempt.'*  By  the  true 
friends  to  the  honour  and  character  of  the  pontiff,  the  in- 
formation of  the  death  of  Lorenzo  was  received  with  satis- 
faction rather  than  mth  sorrow.  The  earnestness  which 
Leo  had  shewn  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  his 
nephew,  and  the  unjustifiable,  expensive,  and  dangerous 
methods  which  he  had  in  some  instances  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose,  were  attributed  by  them  to  his  affection  for  one 
who  was  endeared  to  him  no  less  by  a  similarity  and  par- 
ticipation of  misfortunes,  than  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  it 
was  now  generally  expected  that  the  pontiff,  having  no  equal 
object  of  his  partiality,  would  consult  only  the  dignity  of 
liis  own  character,  and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
Roman  see.     These  expectations  were  in  some  degree 

"  Nerii,  Ck)mmentar.  lib.  vi.  p.  181. 
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confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who  on  this  event 
expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  appeared  to 
resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  character.  That  he  had 
not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  had  been 
entertained  of  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  bold 
and  remarkable  language  of  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
who,  in  giving  his  sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal 
da  Bibbiena,  considers  it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  expresses  his  hopes  "  that  his  holiness  will  now 
become  such  as  he  was  expected  to  be,  on  the  day  when  he 
was  created  pope."'^ 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
pontiff  to  adopt  new  measures  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Florentine  state,  which  had  now  rentinegc^er^ 
become  wholly  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the 
Medici,  although  it  still  retained  the  name  and  external 
form  of  a  repubhc.  This  undertaking  was  attended  with 
no  inconsiderable  difficulties.  Leo  might,  indeed,  at  this 
period  have  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  extinguished 
even  the  pretext  of  a  free  government ;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  he  would  have  felt  no  reluctance,  in  sacrificing  to  his 
own  ambition  the  Uberties  of  his  native  place,  yet  he  was 
perhaps  aware,  that  his  dignity  of  supreme  pontiff  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  assumption  of  a  monarchical 
power.  He  might  also  reasonably  suspect,  that  such  a 
measure  would  not  be  regarded  vnthout  jealousy  by  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Chnstendom ;  and  might  entertain 
apprehensions,  that  notvrithstanding  the  devotion  and  sub-* 
servience  of  the  Florentines,  he  might,  by  too  severe  a 
pressure,  occasion  an  elasticity  and  resistance,  which  would 
entirely  throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
restore  the  Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  liberties,  although  the  attempt  would  have  con- 
ferred great  honour  on  the  pontiff,  would  have  been  a  total 
surrender  of  that  power  and  influence  which  his  family  had 
maintained  for  so  many  years,  and  preserved  by  so  many 
sacrifices ;  nor  could  it  with  certainty  be  presumed,  that 
the  citizens  of  Florence  were  now  capable  of  preserving  the 
palladium  of  their  freedom,  even  if  the  pontiff  had  been 

**  Lettere  di  Principi,  voL  i.  p.  57. 
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inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.  In  this  emergency,  Leo 
judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  advice  of  Nicole 
Machiavelli,  whose  general  knowledge  on  poUtical  subjects, 
and  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his 
native  place,  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be 
consulted  on   such  an   occasion.      The   memorial   which 

Machiavelli  presented  to  the  pope  on  this  subject 
SSSlemf     yet  remains,  and  like  his  other  works,  contains 

many  acute  remarks,  without,  however,  unfolding 
those  extensive  views  which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  seem  to  have  required.  In 
taking  a  retrospect  of  the  ancient  state  of  Florence,  he 
observes,  that  the  fluctuations  which  it  has  experienced  are 
to  be  attributed  to  its  having  been  neither  strictly  a  repubUc, 
nor  an  absolute  government.  This  mixed  or  intermediate 
state  he  considers  as  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  maintain,  be- 
cause, as  he  asserts,  an  absolute  dominion  is  only  in  danger  of 
being  dissolved  by  one  cause,  that  of  inclining  towards  a 
republic,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  republic  is  only  in  danger  by 
inclining  towards  a  monarchy ;  but  a  mixed  government  is 
in  constant  danger  from  two  causes,  and  may  be  destroyed 
by  inclining  too  much  towards  either  republicanism  or 
despotism.  On  this  account  he  advises  the  pontiff  to  adopt 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  definite  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  either  to  erect  an  absolute  sovereignty,  or  to 
estabUsh  a  perfect  republic.  He  then  proceeds  to  shew, 
that  the  choice  of  these  two  forms  must  depend  on  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  people,  and  particularly,  that 
a  sovereignty  can  only  be  supported  where  there  is  great 
diversity  of  wealth  and  of  rank,  whilst  a  republic,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  equaUty  among 
its  citizens,  of  which  he  adduces  several  instances.  Under 
the  latter  description  he  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Florence, 
and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  form  of  government 
which  he  denominates  a  republic,  but  in  which  he  gives  to 
the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  such  a  pre- 
ponderating influence,  by  the  nomination,  during  their  Uves, 
of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as 
must  inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  on  which 
alone  a  popular  government  can  be  founded.    To  restore 
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the  freedom  of  the  republic  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
the  chief  object  which  Machiavelli  had  in  view;  but 
conceiving  that  there  was  no  probabiUty  that  the  pontiff  and 
the  cardinal  could  be  prevailed  on  voluntarily  to  relinquish 
their  authority,  he  was  induced  to  relax  in  his  purpose,  and 
to  propose  that  the  repubhc  should  not  enjoy  its  full 
liberties  until  after  their  death.  "  K  this  plan,"  says  he, 
"  be  considered  without  reference  to  the  authority  of  your 
holiness,  it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended ;  but  during  the  hfetime  of 
yonr  holiness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy ;  because 
you  command  the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature, 
yon  dictate  the  laws,  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  what  more 
can  be  required  in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  that  he 
thus  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance 
of  his  power,  he  attempted  to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of 
being  considered  as  the  founder  or  the  restorer  of  the 
liberties  of  his  native  place.  "  I  conceive,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  greatest  honour  which  a  man  can  enjoy,  is  that  which 
is  voluntarily  given  him  by  his  country ;  and  I  believe  the 
greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  that  which  is  most  acceptable 
to  God,  is  that  which  we  do  for  our  country.  On  this 
account  there  are  no  persons  held  in  such  high  honour  as 
they  who,  by  their  institutions  and  laws,  have  reformed  a 
repubUc  or  a  kingdom.  These  are  they,  who,  next  to  the 
gods,  have  been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest  praise. 
Bat  as  the  opportunities  for  this  purpose  are  few,  and  as 
the  number  of  those  persons  who  know  how  to  make  use  of 
them  is  still  fewer,  so  we  find  that  this  great  undertaking 
has  seldom  been  performed.  Such,  however,  is  the 
honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced  many  persons  who 
could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt  it  in  their 
writings;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  who  have 
been  desirous  of  shewing  to  the  world,  that  if  they  had 
not,  like  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  been  able  to  estabhsh  a  civil 
community,  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  abihty,  but  of  a 
proper  opportunity  for  carrying  their  ideas  into  effect." 

The  system  thus  proposed  by  Machiavelli  was  not, 
however,  adopted  by  the  pontiff.  From  the  important 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
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in  Italy,  the  state  of  Tuscany  was  not  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  goverament,  but  as  affected  by 
the  powerful  influence  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  as  com- 
bining at  this  juncture  with  the  Roman  see  to  give  strength 
and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in  the  great  attempts  which 
he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable,  too,  that,  for  reasons 
sufficiently  obvious,  neither  Leo  nor  the  cardinal  thought  it 
advisable  that  the  commencement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
repubhc  should  depend,  as  a  simultaneous  event,  on  the 
termination  of  their  own  lives.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Leo  resolved  to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  proceedings,  as 
he  thought  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  repress  their 
internal  dissensions,  but  to  secure  their  conformity  to  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  family  of  the  Medici  and  of  the 

Roman  see.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  death  of 
d?*MJdkrdi-  Lorenzo,  Leo  had  despatched  to  Florence  the 
Sf  t'i^^**"  cardinal    de'   Medici,  who   now  assumed    the 

superintendence  of  the  state,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  pontiff,  established  such  regulations  as 
were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity,  without  further 
encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights."  The  conduct  of  the 
cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which  continued 
nearly  two  years,  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  both  of  his 
talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his  future 
dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
his  life.  By  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
city,  and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing  factions,  he 
was  enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to  defeat  their 
projects.  Without  imposing  extraordinary  burthens  on  the 
people,  he  discharged  the  public  debts,  and  replenished  the 
treasury  with  considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  again  revived,  and  the  inhabitants 
began  with  confidence  to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  wealth.  Whilst  by  these  measures  the 
cardinal  acquired  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the 
Florentines,  he  evinced  his  prudence  and  his  fideUty  by 
maintaining  a  strict  intercourse  with  the  Roman  see,  and  a 

'*  Kcrli  Commentar.  lib.  vi.  p.  188. 
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due  submission  to  the  supreme  pontiff;  to  whose  advice  he 
constantly  resorted  on  all  doubtful  points,  and  to  whose 
directions  he  strictly  and  faithfully  conformed. 

The  power  which  Leo  X.  possessed  over  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  was  yet  more  absolute  than  that  which  he  urwnoiuated 
enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  By  the  tenor  of  nio^otSr 
the  investiture,  the  sovereignty  had  been  ex-  '^"^* 
tended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the  female  offspring  of 
Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  was  now  entitled  to  the 
ducal  sceptre;  but  the  disadvantages  which  might  arise 
firom  such  a  government  were  easily  foreseen,  and  Catherina, 
under  the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,  was  reserved  for  a 
stin  higher  destiny.  To  any  reconciliation  between  its 
former  sovereign  and  Leo  X.  the  animosities  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar; 
and  even  if  the  pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  duke, 
could  only  have  been  considered  as  an  acknowledgment,  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  that  in  expelling  him  firom  his  dominions 
he  had  committed  an  act  of  injustice.  Having  therefore 
first  dismembered  the  duchy  of  Urbino  of  the  fortress  of 
S.  Leo,  and  the  district  of  Montefeltro,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Florentines  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the  acquisition  of 
these  domains,  he  annexed  the  remainder  of  that  territory, 
with  its  dependent  states  of  Fesaro  and  Sinigaglia,  to  the 
dominions  of  the  church. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1519—1521. 

ProgresB  of  the  RdcrmaJbUm — Leo  X,  endeavours  to  concUiale  Luther — Con- 
ferences between  Luther  and  MiUUz — Publie  disputaHon  at  Leipaie — l/uJtJker  is 
prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  pope — Sarcastic  tenor  qf  his  letter — ffis  doctrines 
condemned  at  Rome — Purport  qf  the  papal  buU^Jts  reception  at  WiUemberg— 
Luther  pMidy  hums  the  buU,  with  the  decretals  of  the  church — He  endtavourt 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  emperor — Aleandro  papal  legate  to  the  imperial 
court — Harangues  Hke  diet  of  the  empire  against  Luther — Luther  cited  to  appear 
btfore  the  diet — His  journey  to  Worms — His  Jirst  appearance  brfore  the  assem- 
bly— His  second  appearance — He  rtfuses  to  retract  his  writings  ^ObaervaUons 
on  his  conduct — The  emperor  dedares  his  opinion — Further  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  Luther  to  retract — Condemned  by  an  imperial  edict — Is  privately  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Wartburg — Henry  VI IL  writes  against  Luther — Reformation  of 
Switzerland  by  Zuinglius — Conduct  and  character  of  Luther — His  bold  assertion 
of  the  rigfit  of  private  judgment — His  inflexible  adherence  to  his  own  opinion — 
llncharUable  spirit  of  the  first  rrformers — Effects  of  the  Reformation  on  literary 
studies — On  the  fine  arts-^On  the  political  and  moral  state  qf  Europe, 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  negotiations 
and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  election  of  his 
SXSldli!**  successor,  Charles  V.,  had  for  a  time  withdrawn 
*poit  vii!^'  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Rome  fix)m  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Luther.     Of  this  opportunity  he  and 
his  followers  had  availed  themselves  to  spread  his  opinions, 
both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through  various  parts  of 
Germany.     The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visible 
in  Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne, 
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the  vicarial  authority  had  devolved  on  the  elector  Frederick; 
who»  if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation^  at  least  raised  no  obstructions  to  its  progress. 
Under  his  protection  the  new  opinions  gained  considerable 
strength ;  and  as  his  reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and 
personal  worth,  was  eqiud  to  that  of  any  sovereign  of  his 
time,  the  partiality  which  he  manifested  to  Luther  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  that  daring 
innovator.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  poUtical  ferment  subsided,  than  Leo 
again  turned  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  ^^ 
Luther,  which  fix)m  its  rapidity  and  extent  now  TomfVp^ 
began  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Rome.  The  new 
deoetal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmation  of  indul- 
gences, had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  impel 
Lath»  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  whatever  height 
the  pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  opposed 
himsdf  to  it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  conciliatory  measures.  In  this  it 
is  probable  that  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper 
and  judgment,  which  were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and 
forbearance ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  measure  which  he 
adopted  was  warmly  reprobated  by  many  of  the  firm  and 
orthodox  adherents  of  the  church.'  The  person  selected  by 
the  pontiff  for  this  purpose  was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for  some  years  in  a  mihtary 
capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards  nominated  to  the  office  of 
counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain.  To  this  choice  Leo 
was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the  consideration  that 
the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have  long  wished  for' 
the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose,  which  is  annually  given 
by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage ;  and  he 
therefore  thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 

'  "Prooedebfti  felidter  Eyangelium  sub  umbn  istioB  principiB,  et  late  propaga- 
batur.  MoTebftt  <yiu  antoritas  plurimoB,  qui  cum  esset  sapientiBsixnua  et  oculatiBsi- 
iniia  prinoeps,  non  poterat,  niai  apud  invidos,  Buspidonem  incurrere  quod  b«ream 
ant  haereticoa  yellet  alere  et  tueri." — Luther  in  pneH  ad  Op. 

'  The  effecta  that  might  hare  been  produced  by  a  reaaonable  concesBlon  on  the 
part  of  the  Soman  court  in  point  of  diadpline,  retaining  that  vliich  iB  Buppoeed 
to  b«  eoMntial  in  point  of  fiuth,  have  been  fully  considered  and  stated  by  Count 
Bom^  in  hia  obeervationB  on  this  paaaagey  and  on  otiier  occasions.  Vide  ItaL  Ed. 
ToL  tL  p.  323,  ToL  iz.  p.  9,  and  passim,* 
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esteem  by  the  hands  of  Mfltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  conciliate  the  favom*  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  with  Luther,  without  humiliating  himself 
by  the  appearance  of  sending  an  express  messenger  for  that 
purpose.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already 
acted  the  part  of  a  mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany ;  which 
ofl&ce  he  had  been  solicited  to  undertake  by  a  letter  fix)m  the 
university  of  Wittemberg.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo 
preferred  a  secular  to  an  ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  those  speculative  disputations  which  had  hitherto 
only  tended  to  widen  the  breach  which  he  wished  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but 
an  ill  omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the 
pontiff,  nor  the  recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought 
to  Degenhart  PfeflSnger  and  George  Spalatino,  two  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavour- 
able impressions  which  had  preceded  his  arrival.  Instead 
of  receiving  with  satisfaction  and  respect  the  high  mark  of 
pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  was  the  bearer,  the 
elector  desired  that  it  might  be  consigned  to  an  officer  of 
his  court,  who  would  convey  it  to  him  without  the  formality 
of  a  public  interview ;'  and  to  the  remonstrances  of  Miltitz 
respecting  Luther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  he  would  not 
act  as  a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  innocent.* 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended  still  further  to 

*  This  rose  the  pontiff  deecribes  in  liifi  letter  to  the  elector  as  " SacnUssi- 

mam  auream  Boaam^  quarta  dominica  Sanctse  Quadragesimse  a  nobis  chriamate 
'sancto  delibatam,  odoriferoque  musco  inspersam,  cum  benedictione  Apostolica,  ut 
yetus  est  consuetudo,  aliis  adhibitis  sacris  ceremoniia  oonaecratam  ;  munus  qnippe 
dignissimum  et  magni  mysterii,  a  Komano  pontifice  non  nisi  alicui  ex  primoribua 
christianorum  orbis  Regi  aut  Principi  de  Sancta  Apostolica  sede  bene  merito  qwh 
tannis  dicari  et  mitti  solitam." — Leon.  X.  £p.  ad  Fred.  Dnoem,  an.  Seckend.  p.  65. 
Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  elector  treated  the  present  of  the  pope  with  con- 
tempt :  '*  Nam  et  Rosam  quam  vocant  auream,  eodem  anno  ei  a  Leone  X.miasam, 
nullo  honore  dignatus  est,  imo,  pro  ridiculo  habuit,  ita  desperare  coaeti  sunt 
Romanistas  a  studiis  fallendi  tanti  principis."  Luth.  in  prsef.  et  vide  PaUavicini, 
Concil.  di  Trent.  lib.  i.  p.  96. 

^  In  a  note  on  thia  passage,  Bosai  has  considered  the  conduct  of  the  elector  at 
great  length,  and  is  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  manifest  any  improper  parUality 
towards  Luther,  but  only  accorded  to  him  that  protection,  which  a  wise  aoTereign 
might  grant  to  a  subject,  in  a  matter  upon  which  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be 
a  competent  judge.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix,  p.  178.* 
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convince  Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  the  elector  would  be 
hopeless,  except  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther 
to  listen  to  pacific  measures.  He  therefore  re-  tt^n'L^^Vr 
quested  an  interview  with  him,  which  was  with  " 
some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occasion,  Miltitz  cautiously 
avoided  all  theological  questions,  and  endeiavoured,  by  the 
most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  the 
hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  He 
admowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation  of 
indulgences  had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  mis- 
conduct and  the  violence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before 
him,  and  reprehended  with  such  severity,  as  being  the 
cause  and  promoter  of  these  dissensions,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate monk,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  legate  and  by  the 
letters  which  were  idfterwards  addressed  to  him,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief.^  By  these  and 
similar  measmres,  Luther  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pontiff*, 
in  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part  which 
he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts,  he  had  been  im- 
pelled by  the  misconduct,  avarice,  and  violence  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  declares,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that 
he  had  never  wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
see  and  of  the  pontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as  supreme 
over  all  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  also  professes  his  readiness  to  refrain  from  the 
further  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  indulgences, 
provided  his  adversaries  would  do  the  like.'  From  the  pacific 
and  obedient  tenor  of  this  letter,  there  is  indeed  reason  to  infer 
that  Luther  was  not  at  this  time  averse  to  a  reconciliation ; 
nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to  reply  to  it  in  terms  equally  pacific ; 
insomuch,  that  the  friends  of  peace  began  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  these  disturbances  would  soon  be  amicably  ter- 

*  When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  sickness,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
entresting  him  "  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  to  fear  nothing  from  his  resentment," 
ke.  LntL  Op.  in  prsel  Whether  this  was  really  intended  as  a  consolation,  the 
icftder  iriW  jndge.  "  How  can  it  be  doubted  V  says  Mr.  Henke ;  "  if  Luther's  own 
wQfrds  be  rotd,  not  at  all.  '  Ita  fregit  Miltitius  hominem,  ut  inde  contabesceret,  et 
tandem  ngritudine  conficeretur ;  quem  ego,  nbi  hoc  rescivi,  ante  obitum  Uteris  be- 
nignita  scriptis  consolatus  sum,  ac  jussi  animo  bono  esse,  nee  met  memariam 
nutuere.*"     Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

•  ri4fc  App.  No.  LXXX. 
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minated/  But  other  circumstances  arose  which  revived  the 
fermentation  of  theological  disputes,  and  gave  new  life  to 
those  animosities  which  seem  to  be  their  natural  and  in- 
variable result. 

Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Carlostadt  or  Carlostadius,  assumed  by  him  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Wittemberg,  and  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
had  published  a  thesis  in  their  defence.  This  again  called 
forth  the  papal  champion  Eccius,  and,  after  much  altercation, 

it  was  at  length  determined,  that  the  dispute 
S?n"tL3SiS:  should  be  decided  by  single  combat,  substituting 

only  the  weapons  of  argument  for  those  of  force. 
Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  in 
the  presence  of  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  uncle  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other  eminent 
persons  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  partisans  of  the 
Roman  church  and  the  adherents  to  the  Reformation  have 
each  left  a  full  account."  After  the  parties  had  tried  their  skill 
for  several  successive  days,  Luther  himself,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  friend  Carlostadt,  entered  the  lists  with  Ecdas. 
The  battle  was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and  if  the  dis- 
putants did  not  succeed  in  enlightening  the  understanding, 
they  at  least  inflamed  the  passions  of  each  other  to  a  d^ree 
of  animosity  which  sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  tiheir 
future  conduct.*    Hoffinan,  the  principal  of  the  university 

7  Vide  Mosheim,  EoclesiaBt  Hist  toI.  ii  p.  21,  note  (u). 

•  Melchior.  Adam,  in  Yita  Carlostadii,  p.  88. 

9  This  fianoQB  dispute  commenced  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1519.  The  principal 
question  agitated  between  Carlostadt  and  Eociua  was,  tDhether  the  human  wiU  had 
any  aperatum  in  the  pefformance  of  good  works,  or  was  merdy  passive  to  the 
power  of  divine  grace  r  The  debate  continued  six  days  ;  Eociua  mainUining  thai 
the  will  co-operated  with  the  divine  fiavour,  and  (^loetadt  asserting  its  total 
ineffi(»cy  for  any  meritorious  purpose.  The  debate  between  Luther  and  Eocios 
occupied  ten  days,  in  the  course  of  which  Luther  deUyered  Ms  opinion  rcapectiog 
purgaJtory,  the  existence  of  which  he  asserted  could  not  be  proved  by  scripture ;  of 
indulgences,  which  he  contended  were  useless ;  of  the  remission  of  punishment^ 
which  he  considered  as  inseparable  from  the  remission  of  sin ;  of  repentance,  which 
he  asserted  must  arise  from  charity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced  by  fear; 
of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  which  he  boldly  contended  was  supported  by  hosun, 
and  not  by  divine  authority.  This  last  point  was  contested  by  both  parties  with 
great  earnestness  and  ability.  Luther,  nowever,  acknowledges  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by  gestures :  '*  Ita,  me  Deus  amet, 
fatcri  cogor  victos  nos  esse  clamore  et  gestu.**  Ezcerpta  Luiheri,  de  suis  et  Carolo- 
Btadii  thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  78.    It  is  remarkable  that  Milton  appean  as  an 
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of  Leipdc,  who  sat  as  umpire  on  this  occasion,  was  too 
discreet  to  determine  between  the  contending  parties. 
Each,  therefore,  claimed  the  victoiy ;  but  the  find  decision 
upon  the  various  questions  which  had  been  agitated,  was 
referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.  This 
debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not  only  Car- 
lostadt,  Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and 
several  other  eminent  scholars,  took  an  important  part  in 
asserting  or  opposing  the  vaiious  opinions  which  had  been 
advanced  at  Leipsic.  By  the  publication  of  these  works  the 
spirit  of  discussion  and  inquiry  was  still  further  extended ; 
and  whether  the  truth  was  with  the  one,  or  the  other,  or 
with  neither  of  the  parties,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest 
proved  almost  as  injurious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  if  its 
cause  had  experienced  a  total  defeat. 

On  the  return  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  Miltitz  renewed  his 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  from  further  oppo- 
sition, and  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see. 
For  the  accomphshment  of  this  object  he  laboured  unceas* 
inglv,  with  such  commendations  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
Luther,  and  such  acknowledgments  of  the  misconduct  and 
ooiraptions  of  the  Roman  court,  as  he  thought  were  likelv  to 
gain  his  confidence,  and  disarm  his  resentment ;  a  conduct 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  papal  historians  as  highly 
derogatory  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  whom  he  was  the 
l^ate,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  was  employed 
to  defend,  lliey  have  also  accused  this  envoy  of  indulging 
himself  too  fireely  in  convivial  entertainments  and  the  use  of 
wine ;  on  which  occasions  he  amused  his  friends  with  many 
exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the  discredit  and  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  court ;  wldch  being  founded  on  the  authority 
of  the  pope's  nuncio,^^  were  received  and  repeated  as 

adroeiite  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  and 
CBlTinistic  opinion  of  the  total  inefficacj  of  the  human  mind  to  all  good 
pniposes: — 

*'  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell ; 
Kot  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  lovel 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 
Not  what  they  would,  what  praise  could  they  receive  1  '* 

Par.  Lost,  book  iii.  v.  102. 
'*  It  u  remarked  by  Bossi,  that,  strictly  speaking,  Miltitz  was  neither  the  legate. 
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authentic."  Finding,  however,  that  all  his  efforts  to  subdue 
the  pertinacity  of  Luther  were  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  the  society  of  Augustine  monks,  then  met  in  a 
general  chapter,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  their  erring  brother,  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty.  Luther  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with 
▼di^Jf^  this  mark  of  respect,  and  promised  that  he  would 
J^.***  ^*  again  write  to  the  pontiff,  with  a  further  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct.  Availing  himself  therefore 
of  this  opportunity,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  Leo  X., 
which  in  its  purport  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
singular,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual  produced. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even 
'p^L^nL  affection  for  the  pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the 
most  determined  opposition,  the  most  bitter 
satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt ;  insomuch,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composition  more  replete 
with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther  affected  to 
allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the  repre- 
Bareaatiei  scutations  of  Ms  ovm  fraternity."  '' Amongst 
^"uthwto  the  monsters  of  the  age,"  says  Luther,  "with 
^^'  whom  I  have  now  waged  nearly  a  three-years' 
war,  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  turn  my  regards  towards 
you,  O  most  holy  father  Leo ;  or  rather  I  might  say,  that  as 
you  are  esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  contest,  you 
are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although  I  have 
been  induced  by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have  attacked 
me  without  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  re- 
gardless of  the  empty  decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius 
and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind  of  stupid  tyranny  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yet  I  have  never  allowed 
my  mind  to  be  so  far  aUenated  from  your  holiness,  as  not 
to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness  both  of 

nor  the  nuncio  of  the  pope,  but  sent  in  the  character  of  an  envoy,  for  a  special 
purpose  only ;  in  admitting  the  remark,  I  have  not  thought  it  necesaary  to  alter 
the  phnuBeology  of  the  text,  which  sufficiently  answers  the  purpose.  Vide  Ital. 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  pp.  13, 18.» 

**  Pallav.  Cone,  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  114. 

"  F»<fcApp.No.LXXXl. 
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yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have  always  endeavoured,  as 
fiof  as  in  my  power,  to  obtain  fix)m  God  by  continual  and 
ardent  supplications.  It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to 
despise  and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  terrify  me  by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and 
authority;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot 
contemn,  and  which  has  compelled  me  again  to  address 
your  holiness.  I  understand  I  have  been  highly  blamed,  as 
having  had  the  temerity  to  cany  my  opposition  so  far  as 
even  to  attack  your  personal  character. 

'  "  I  must,  however,  most  expUcitly  assure  you,  that  when- 
ever I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done 
it  but  in  the  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.  Had  I 
done  otherwise,  I  should  have  beUed  my  own  judgment, 
and  should  not  only  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries, 
but  most  willingly  acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety. 
I  have  given  you  the  appellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon, 
and  have  even  endeavoured  to  defend  you  against  your 
great  calumniator  Silvester  (Prierio)  with  a  sincerity  which 
any  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in  my  works.  The  un- 
sullied reputation  of  your  life  is  indeed  so  august,  and  so 
celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  applauses  of 
learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions  which  can 
be  thrown  upon  it.  I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack  him 
whom  every  one  praises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  rule 
to  spare  even  those  whom  pubUc  report  condemns.  I 
delight  not  in  blazoning  the  crimes  of  others,  being  con- 
scious of  the  mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding 
myself  as  entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress." 
After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  com- 
mented on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries,  by  the  example 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  "  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence 
of  your  see,  the  Roman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any 
man  can  deny  is  more  corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or 
Sodom,  and,  according  to  the  best  of  my  information,  is 
sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and  notorious  impiety."    I 

!  **  It  miui  be  obaenred,  thmt  Lnther  had  bten  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1510,  on  the 

alEun  of  his  oonyent,  where  he  had  been  greatly  disgusted  with  tiie  conduct  of  the 
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have  been  therefore  truly  indignant  to  find,  that  under 
your  name,  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman  church,  the  people 
of  Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of ;  which  I  have  opposed, 
and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  tiie  spirit  of  faith  shall  remain 
in  me.  Not  that  I  would  attempt  impossibilities,  or  expect 
that  my  efforts  could  avail  against  such  a  hostile  throng  of 
flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions  of  that 
Babylon.  I  owe,  however,  something  to  my  brethren,  and 
conceive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attacked,  by  this 
Roman  plague.  For  what  has  Rome  poured  out  for  these 
many  years  past  (as  you  well  know),  but  the  desolation  of 
all  things,  both  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples 
of  all  iniquity.  It  is,  indeed,  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all 
mankind,  that  the  Roman  church,  formerly  the  most  holy  of 
all  churches,  is  become  the  most  licentious  den  of  thieves, 
the  most  shameless  of  all  brothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of 
death,  and  of  hell ;  the  wickedness  of  which  not  antichrist 
himself  could  conceive." 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel 
among  the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these 
monsters?  Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals  ! 
but  what  are  these  on  such  an  occasion?  In  fact,  you 
would  all  sooner  perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy 
to  these  disorders.  The  fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  de- 
creed ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon  it ;  advice  it  detests ; 
reformation  it  dreads ;  the  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be 
mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled  that  which  was  said  of 
its  mother.  We  have  medicined  Babylon^  and  she  u  not 
healed ;  let  us  there/ore  leave  her.  It  was  the  office  of  you 
and  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy ;  but  the 

clergy,  and  the  mannere  of  the  people,  in  the  performanoe  of  religioiu  vonhlp. 
Luther.  Op.  Gennan.  torn.  vi.  Jenm,  ap.  Mdch.  Adam  in  Vita,  49.  Speaking  of 
this  journey  in  hia  "  CoUo<|uia,"  he  obflerrea,  that  he  would  not  hare  exchanged  it 
for  a  thousand  florins.    Ibid. 

^*  Count  Boss!  la  shocked  at  theae  groea  expreaslonBy  which  he  thinks  cannot  be 
approved  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  friends  of  the  Befoimation.  But  the 
statement  of  them  is,  he  oonoeives,  useftil  to  history,  as  they  serve  to  shew  the  cha- 
racter and  temperament  of  this  reformer,  and  to  demonstrate  how  useless  it  would 
have  been  for  Leo,  or  any  other  pontiff,  to  have  opposed  the  pxogreas  of  reform. 
Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  23.« 
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disorder  derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  audit  currua 
iademas.  Under  these  impressions  I  have  alwajrs  lamented, 
O  most  exceUent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better 
times,  should  have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such 
days  as  these.  Rome  merits  you  not,  nor  those  who  re- 
semble you,  but  Satan  himself,  who  in  fact  reigns  more  than 
you  in  that  Babylon ;  would  that  you  could  exchange  that 
state  which  your  inveterate  enemies  represent  to  you  as  an 
honour,  for  some  peti^  Uving ;  or  woidd  support  yourself 
by  your  pat^mal  ii^entance ;  for  of  such  honours  none  are 
worthy  but  Iscariots,  the  sons  of  perdition." 

After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  always  pointed  with  expressions  of  the  most  contemp- 
tuous kindness  for  the  pontifi*,  Luther  proceeds  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify 
him  by  the  Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eccius  as 
the  servant  of  Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
adverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  with  an 
acrimony  by  no  means  consistent  with  his  former  professions 
in  this  respect.  He  then  declares,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  of  the  Augustine  fathers,  who  had  en- 
treated him  at  least  to  honour  the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and 
assured  him  that  a  reconciliation  was  yet  practicable,  he  had 
joyfully  and  gratefully  undertaken  the  present  address. 
"  Thus  I  come,"  says  he, "  most  holy  father,  and  prostrating 
myself  before  you,  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay 
h^ds  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst  they  pretend 
to  be  pacific,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no  one,  how- 
ever, presume  to  think,  most  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  a 
palinode^  unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater 
stomtL  I  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the 
word  of  God ;  for  the  word  of  God,  which  inculcates  the 
Uberty  of  all,  must  itself  be  firee.  Except  in  these  points, 
there  is  nothing  to  which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate 
contention,  I  will  provoke  no  one ;  but  being  provoked, 
whilst  Christ  assists  me,  I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word 
your  holiness  might  silence  these  commotions,  and  establish 
that  peace  which  I  so  earnestly  desire. 

''  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my  good  father 
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Leo,  against  those  sirens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you 
are  not  altogether  a  man,  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God, 
and  can  command  and  require  whatever  you  please.  This, 
I  assure  you,  will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the  servant  of 
servants,  and  of  all  mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  de- 
plorable and  perilous  place.  Be  not  deceived  by  those  who 
pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  the  earth,  that  there  can  be  no 
christian  without  your  authority,  and  that  you  have  any 
power  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or  in  purgatory.  They  are  your 
enemies,  and  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as  it  was  said  by 
Esaias,  0  my  people^  they  who  pronounce  you  happy  deceive 
you.  Thus  they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you  above  a 
council,  and  the  universal  church ;  and  who  attribute  to  you 
alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  and  endeavour 
under  your  name  to  establish  their  own  impiety.  Alas,  by 
their  means,  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your  prede- 
cessors."** 

*3  Some  of  the  proteBtant  writeiB^  willing  to  attribute  the  schiBm  of  the  chnicb 
wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct  of  the  Soman  pontiff,  have  passed  o^'er 
in  silence  this  provoking  letter  of  Luther,  although  published  in  the  general  col- 
lection of  his  works  {mde  Cha.  Chais,  Moaheim,  Bobertson,  &c.) ;  others  who  have 
cited  it,  have  supposed  that  Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and 
attachment  to  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered  it  as  a  peace- 
offering  (vide  Sleidan  and  SeckendorQ ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  x)erceive  that  the 
whole  IB  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more  galling  by  the  pretended  anxiety  of  the 
writer  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pope.  Seckendorf  has  also 
attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  beara  the  date  of  the  6th  of  April, 
1520,  it  was  not  written  till  the  month  of  October  following;  in  which  opinion  he 
has  been  incautiously  followed  by  other  writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  deciaive 
internal  evidence  of  the  letter  having  been  written  before  the  issuing  of  the  piml 
bull,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  following  &ct8 ;  a  due  attention  to  which 
would  have  prevented  Seckendorf  and  his  followers  from  fiilling  into  such  an  error. 
I.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedication  to  Leo  X.  of  tiie 
book  of  Luther,  "  de  Libertate  Christiana.*'  In  this  form  it  appears  in  the  Jena 
edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  where  it  immediately  precedes  the  treaUse,  and  is 
entitled,  "  Epistola  Lutheri  ad  Leonem  X.  Kom.  Pontincem,  Libblio  ds  Libxkatx 
CHaiBTiANA  pajsriXA."  The  dedicatory  words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no 
doubt  that  it  was  published  with  the  book,  "In  fine,  ne  vacuus  advenerim, 
B.  P.  mecum  affero  tractatulum  hunc,  mjib  tuo  nomine  edUum,  vel  ut  auspicio  pads 
componendss  et  bonse  spei,"  &c  II.  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
treatise  is  marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself;  viz.  the  6th  April,  1520.  It  pre- 
ceded, in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  "de  Captivitate  Babylonica;**  and 
the  Utter  treatise  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  August,  1520.  Vide 
Sleidan.  lib.  ii.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  aec.  IxxiiL  III.  The  Jena  edition  of  the  woiks  of 
Luther  was  superintended  by  his  particular  friends  soon  after  his  death,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  in  arranging  his  writings,  in  order  of  time,  according  to 
their  proper  dates.  This  is  repeatedly  insisted  on,  in  the  prefi&ce  by  JUnsdor^  aa 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work.  "  Nam  multi,  non  considerata  temponim 
serie,  turpiter  hallucinantur,  dum  prcetextu  Scriptarum  Lutheri,  ChHstum  et  Belial 
eonciliare  student'*  In  this  edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place,  with  the 
date  of  the  6th  of  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  Is  dated  the  15th  of 
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This  letter,  which  bears  date  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1520, 
was  prefixed  by  Luther  as  a  dedication  to  his  treatise  on 
Christian  Liberty,  which  he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  pope 
as  a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to 
attend  to  his  studies,  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pontiff  would 
allow  him ;  but  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church 
have  considered  as  an  aditional  proof  of  his  arrogance  and 
his  disobedience.  The  measure  of  his  offences  was  ^^  j^,^^^ 
now  fuD;  the  pontiff,  indeed,  had  long  been  rfLuAerJSi- 
solidted  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  these  ^i^'i^t 
disorders.  The  friars  accused  him  of  negligence, 
and  complained  that  whilst  he  was  employed  in  pompous 
exhibitions,  in  hunting,  in  music,  or  other  amusements,  he 
disregarded  affairs  of  the  highest  moment.  They  asserted, 
that  in  matters  of  faith,  the  least  deviation  is  of  importance ; 
that  the  time  to  eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  begun  to 
spread  itself;  that  the  revolt  of  Arius  was  at  first  a  spark 
that  might  have  been  extinguished,  but  which,  being  neg- 
lected, had  set  fire  to  the  world.  That  the  efforts  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  would  have  been  attended  vnth 
similar  success,  if  they  had  not  been  frustrated  in  the  com- 
mencement by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  Constance.'^ 

Jane.  lY.  Any  correspondence  between  Luther  and  Leo  X.  after  the  issuing  the 
Koll  most  have  been  well  known,  and  given  rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would 
have  shewn  the  conduct  of  Luther  in  a  veiy  different  light  from  that  in  which  it 


BOW  appears^  and  led  to  very  different  conclusions  respecting  his  character.    To 
'  "t  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  T     * 

21,  by  a  regular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  been  unpardonable. 


have  omitted  or  misplaced  it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  tJie  works  of  Luther,  which 
profeflses  to  give  a  hlstoiy  of  the  Beformation  for  the  years  1517, 18, 19,  20,  and 


Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or  even  to  mention  such 
letter  in  hia  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  contends  it  was  written ;  and  only 
undertakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to  raise  some  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
'  dwAiiationem  qwandam  infra  aperiam  /'  a  doubt,  which  a  proper  examination 
would  effectually  have  removed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henke,  that  the  letter 
wu  dated  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  actually  sent  to  the  pope  with  that  date ; 
Smading  this  opinion  on  a  copy  of  it  in  German,  in  his  own  possession.  I  am  well 
aware  of  this  edition,  and  have  now  by  me  another  of  the  same  date  in  Latin,  but 
I  eonsder  these  as  reprinted  publications ;  the  work  having  before  been  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Michael  Uillenium,  vide  Panzer,  Ann.  Typ.  vol.  vi.  p.  7,  40,  where  it 
was  again  reprinted  in  the  same  year.  The  letter  may,  however,  safely  be  trusted 
to  its  own  internal  evidence.  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  Lord  Herbert,  in 
his  life  of  Henry  YIIL,  particularly  cites  this  letter,  and  says,  "I  believe 
he  meant  this,  as  the  pope  himself  understood  it,  only  for  a  pasquil,  or  satyr, 
wkidi  wuxde  him  also  assemble  the  cardinals,  and  constdt  with  them  herein, 
vAo  off  condemned  LrUher*'  Ac.,  evidently  considering  this  letter  as  not  only 
having  been  written  before,  but  as  being  the  ground  of  the  papal  bull.  Life  of 
HeniT  YIIL  p.  84. 
**  Sarpi,  Hist,  del  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  iv.  p.  10.    But  Bossi  has  sufficiently 
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These  sentiments  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  pontiff, 
who,  so  far  from  wishing  to  resort  to  severity,  regretted  that 
he  had  abready  interfered  so  much  in  the  business,  and  made 
himself  a  party  where  he  ought  to  have  assumed  the  more 
dignified  character  of  a  judge/'  The  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, of  the  prelates  and  imiversities  of  Germany,  added  to 
those  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and,  above  all,  the  excess  to 
which  Luther  had  now  carried  his  opposition,  compelled 
him  at  length  to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures ;  and  a 
congregation  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,  theologians,  and 
canonists,  was  summoned  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  mode  in  which  his  condemnation  should  be 
announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his  doctrines 
were  to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a 
great  variety  of  opinion ;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff 
was  necessary  to  terminate  a  contest  between  the  cardinals 
Fietro  Accolti  and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the  dataiy,  each  of  whom 
had  proposed  the  form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  de- 
fence of  their  respective  opinions.  At  length,  the  model  of  Ac* 
colti  was,  with  some  variations,  adopted;  and  this  formidable 
document,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  final  separation 
of  Luther  and  his  adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and 
as  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was 
issued,  with  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1520." 
By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling  upon  Christ 

to  arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St. 
SSffbtm.*^*   Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  inter- 

cede  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  churchy  selects 
forty-one  articles  from  the  assertions  and  writings  of  Luther, 
as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious 
ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  the  respect  due  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  to  that  obedience  which  is  the  sinew  of 

shewn,  that  although  Haas  was  dragged  to  execation  in  defiance  of  an  imperial 
safe^sondact,  his  death  gave  rise  to  a  dreadful  civil  war,  in  which  his  followers,  to 
the  nnmber  of  40,000,  spread  sh^ughter  and  devastation  throughout  all  Bohemia. 
"  It  cannot,  therefore,"  adds  Bossi,  "  be  correctly  said  by  the  Eoman  theologians, 
that  the  efforts  of  Huss  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  Con< 
stance."     Vide  Ital.  Bd.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.* 

>'  Sarpi,  Hist,  del  ConciL  di  Trento,  lib.  iv.  p.  11. 

^'  Ibid.    Pallavicini,  Concil.  di  Trento,  cap.  xz.  p.  119. 
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ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to  condemn 
them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication,  from  advancing,  defending,  preadung,  or  favouring 
the  opinions  therein  contained.  He  also  condemns  the 
books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions, 
and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publicly 
burnt.  Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther,  the  pontiff 
dedares,  that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal  charity  to 
reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  that  he  has  invited  him  to 
Rome,  offered  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would, 
on  his  arrival,  have  acknowledged  his  errors,  and  have  dis- 
covered, that  in  his  contempt  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his 
aocosations  against  the  holy  pontiff,  he  had  been  misled  by 
empty  and  malicious  reports.  That  Luther  had,  notwith- 
standing this  summons,  contumaciously  refused,  for  upwards 
of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome ;  that  he  still  persevered  in 
his  refusal ;  and  that  adding  one  offence  to  another,  he  had 
rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  friture  council,  in  defiance  of  the 
constitutions  of  Pius  H.  and  Julius  H.,  which  had  declared 
all  such  appeals  heretical.  That  in  consequence  of  these 
reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly  have  proceeded  to 
his  condemnation,  but  that  being  induced  by  the  voice  of 
his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the  Omnipotent, 
who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  he  had  forgotten  all 
the  offences  hitherto  committed  by  Luther  against  himself 
and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  alone,  to  recall 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty;  in  which  case  he  was  still 
willing  to  receive  him,  hke  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther 
and  his  adherents  to  maintain  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ;  prohibits  them  from  preaching,  and 
admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days,  publicly  to  recant  their 
errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the  fiames ;  otherwise 
he  denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertinacious  heretics ; 
he  requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to  seize  upon 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome,  or  at 
least  to  expel  them  from  their  territories ;  and  he  interdicts 
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every  place  to  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort ;  and, 
lastly,  he  directs  that  this  bull  shall  be  read  through  all 
Christendom,  and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose 
its  publication." 

The  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  Eccius,  who 
had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  expedite  it, 
int/JLtedtoEc.  and  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  hastened 
""'"**  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory. 

The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an  avowed  and  personal 
enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however,  calculated  to  allay  the 
resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer ;  and  has  been  justly 
censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Roman 
court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure 
was  not  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration  of  his  con- 
duct, but  of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate 
enemies.*^ 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument,  Leo  X.  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  to  the 
elector  Frederick,*^  in  the  latter  of  which,  taking  for  granted 
the  firm  attachment  of  the  elector  to  the  holy  church,  and 
his  enmity  to  the  efforts  of  that ''  child  of  iniquity,''  Martin 
Luther,  he  commends  him  highly  for  services  which  he  had 
certainly  never  rendered."  He  then  proceeds  to  acquaint 
him,  that  all  efforts  to  reclaim  Luther  having  proved  in- 
effectual, he  had  issued  a  decree  against  him,  of  which  he 
had  transmitted  him  a  copy,  printed  at  Rome ;  and  entreats 
him  to  use  his  authority  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant 
his  errors,  and  in  case  of  his  obstinacy,  to  take  him  into 
custody,  and  retain  his  person  under  the  directions  of  the 
holy  see.  It  is,  however,  sufl5ciently  apparent,  that  this 
letter  was  rather  written  fi-om  political  motives,  to  justify 
to  the  pubUc  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  court,  than  with 
any  expectation  of  influencing  the  elector  to  take  a  hostile 

>'  On  this  boll,  which  efiecied  the  entire  separation  of  the  reformers  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutten  wrote  a  series  of  sarcastic  commentaries^  wiiich 
were  published  in  the  works  of  Luther,  vol.  i.  p.  i28.    The  bull  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  present  work,  No.  LXXXII. 
»•  Pallavicini,  Concil.  di  Trento,  cap.  xx.  p.  119.  "  App.  No.  LXXXIIL 

s>  Count  Boss!  dissents  from  this  opinion ;  and  thinks  the  elector  was  desinma 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  that  if  his  reasonable  recommendations 
had  been  attended  to,  an  opening  might  have  been  afibrded  for  reconciliation.  Ital. 
Ed.  Tol.  ix.  p.  186.» 
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pert   against  Luther,  that  sovereign  having,  only  a  few 
months  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome,  decidedly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion, ''  That,  if  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  reformers  by  arguments  and  authorities  from 
scripture,  the  Roman  court  should  have  recourse  to  threats 
and  violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  bitter 
dissensions  and  destructive  tumults  throughout  all  Ger- 
many/***   The  absence  of  the  elector,  who  was  at  the 
imperial  court  when  the  letter  of  Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittem- 
be^   afforded  a  pretext  for  the  university  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  bull  until  his  return ;  fS^iJSd  S 
but,  by  the  instigation  of  Eccius,  the  writings  of  S  wutSSS^. 
Luther  were  publicly  burnt  at  Cologne,  Louvain, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther  in  opposition  to  the 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a 
general  coimcil."    He  soon  afterwards  published  lybJL'Sie*'" 
his  animadversions  upon  the  execrable  BuU  of  deoUaisofthe 
Leo  X,**  in  which  he  in  his  turn  admonishes  the  *** 

pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  to 
di»vow  their  diabolical  blasphemies  and  impious  attempts  ; 
threatening  them,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply  with  his 
remonstrances,  he  and  all  other  Christians  shall  regard  the 
court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed  by  Satan 
himsdf.  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  defence  of  his 
opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  censures,  but  to 
entreat  that  he  may  never  be  absolved  from  them,  or  be 
numbered  among  the  followers  of  the  Roman  church,  being 
rather  willing  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  tyranny  by  offering 
them  his  life ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  fury,  he  shall 
proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and  their  bull,  with  all 
their  decretals,  to  Satan,  that  by  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
their  souls  may  be  liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 
These  menaces  he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power.  On  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1520, 
he  caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  without  the 
walls  of  Wittemberg,  surrounded  by  scaffolds,  as  for  a 
puMic  spectacle,  and  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were 

»  App.  No.  LXXXIV.      »*  App.  No.  LXXXV.       «  Lutheri  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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filled  by  the  members  of  the  university  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  Luther  made  his  appearance,  with  many  attend- 
ants, bringing  with  him  several  volumes,  containing  the 
decretals  of  the  popes,  the  constitutions  called  the  Extra- 
vagants,  the  writings  of  Eccius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of 
his  antagonists^  and  finally  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire,  he  with  his  own  hands  com- 
mitted the  books  to  the  flames,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
because  ye  have  troubled  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  he 
burnt  with  eternal fire}^  On  the  following  day  he  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his  audience  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  papistical  decrees.  "  The  conflagration  we 
have  now  seen,"  said  he,  "  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  pope  himself,  or  in 
other  words,  the  papal  see,  were  also  burnt."*'  The  example 
of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  was  followed  by  his  disciples  in 
several  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  papal  bulls  and 
decretals  were  committed  to  the  flames  with  public  marks 
of  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  were  the  ceremonies 
that  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  and  his  foUowers 
fix)m  the  court  of  Rome.  A  just  representation  of  that 
hostile  spirit  which  has  subsisted  between  them  to  the 
present  day ;  and  which,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  has 
not  always  been  appeased  by  the  burning  of  heretical 
works  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  on 
the  other." 

This  irreconcilable  dissension  between  Luther  and  the 
chiu^ch  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture.  A 
young  and  powerful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this 
contest  might  either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  through- 
out the  central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  finstrate 
Tou^STto  SbSSn  tbe  efibrts  of  the  reformers  in  the  origin  of  their 
SSimpSJoJf  undertaking.  Hence  the  eyes  of  all  the  Christian 
world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.,  on  whose 

*•  Luther!  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  820,    PaUavic.  Cone,  di  Trento,  eap.  xxii.  p,  126. 

'»  Lutheri  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  820.; 

'*  An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  sentence  of  the  pope  against 
Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  in  tbe 
presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates  of  the  realm,  is  g^ven  in  the  Appendix  from 
the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.     Tuie  App.  No.  LXXX  VL 
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decision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  aware ;  and  accordingly  they  neither  of  them  spared 
any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and  support. 
In  his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
already  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a  book  in 
the  German  language  to  the  emperor  and  his  nobles,  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no 
authority  over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise 
those  powers  which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the  German 
states ;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer 
the  Soman  pontiff  to  take  the  sword  from  his  hand  and 
reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions.**  Nor  was  Luther 
without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who, 
on  account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the  imperial 
crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles  V.  to 
that  Idgh  dignity,  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine, 
Lewis,  was  also  supposed  to  be  incUned  towards  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  as  decidedly  to  shew  that  they 
oould  not  be  eradicated  without  the  most  sanguinary  conse- 
quences. On  this  important  occasion  Luther  also  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  Ulric  Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the 
latter  of  whom  laboured  with  great  earnestness,  by  means 
of  his  friends,  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Charles  V.  with 
respect  to  the  reformers ;  which  Luther  bad,  however,  the 
mortification  to  find  were  not  favourable  to  his  cause.'^ 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremitting.'^  On  the  election 
of  Charles  V.  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy 
from  Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event,  for  which 
purpose  the  pontiff  selected  Marino  CaraccioU,  then  an 
apostoUc  notary,  and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of 

**  Seckendort  Comment,  de  Lutheranisimo,  lib.  i.  sec  xxziv.  p.  127. 
^  Luther,  ad  Spalatinum,  ap.  Seckend.  Comment,  lib.  i.  sec.  29,  p.  115 ;  etvide 
PkUsric  Ck>ne.  di  Trento,  cap.  zxiii.  p.  132. 
>*  Vide  Sadoleti  £p.  nomine  Leonis  X.  ep.  Izxii.  p.  101.  Ed.  Rom.  1759. 
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Paul  IIL  obtained  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiving,  how- 
ever, that  this  envoy  would  be  sufficiently  employed  in 
watching  over  the  political  interests  of  the  Eoman  see,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  Reformation  would  require  all  the 
vigilance  of  an  active  and  skilful  negotiator,  he 
M^S^iJ^te  sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Aleandro,  to 
to^  imperial  ^^Qm  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  extermi- 
nating the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his  ad« 
herents.  Aleandro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but 
of  unconunon  talents  and  activity,  and  being  warmly  devoted 
to  the  Roman  see,  he  engaged  in  its  service  with  incon- 
ceivable earnestness.  On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the 
emperor  yet  remained,  he  obtamed  his  permission  to  cany 
into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  throughout  his  patrimonial 
dominions.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to  Cologne,  where  the 
works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  of  Germany ;  not,  however,  without  such  an  oppo- 
sition in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous  to 
those  who  undertook  the  office. 
Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  sunmioned  a  diet 
of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg,  in  the  month 
nnganthe'  of  Januarv,  1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
|ir^i^iiiiit  making  some  unportant  regulations  as  to  the 
iMi^^t*8.  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  religion ;  but  on  account 
of  the  plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled 
at  Worms.  As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  w^re 
expected  to  be  decisive  of  the  great  question  of  the  Refor- 
mation, no  exertions  were  spai^  by  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  obtain  a  favourable  decision.  Besides  the 
continual  efforts  of  Aleandro,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see 
was  supported  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors  and 
powerful  barons  of  Germany,  who  endeavoured  to  insti- 
gate the  emperor  to  the  most  violent  measures  ;'*  they  were, 
however,  firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  of 
Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  represen- 

•»  Pallavic  ConcU.  di  Trento,  cap.  xxiv.  p.  187. 
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tations  as  to  the  extension  of  the  new  opinions  in  Ger- 
many»  and  the  number  and  resolution  of  their  adherents, 
occasioned  great  apprehensions  among  the  partisans  of  the 
Roman  see.  When  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
church  was  opened,  Aleandro  addressed  the  diet,  as  legate 
of  the  pontiff,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  in  which  he 
is  acknowlec^ed  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  great 
ability,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  speedy  and 
effectual  measures.  In  the  course  of  this  oration  he 
asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther  was  not  confined  to 
the  pontiff  and  the  Roman  see,  but  was  directed  against 
the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  That 
Luther  had  denied  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or 
even  of  a  general  council,  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
without  which  there  would  be  as  many  opinions  of  the 
sense  of  Scripture  as  there  were  readers.  That  by  im- 
pugning the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  and  preaching  up  that 
of  a  certain  uncontrollable  necessity,  a  door  was  opened  for 
all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  licentiousness,  as  it  would  be 
thought  a  sufficient  excuse  to  allege  that  such  crimes  were 
inevitable.  After  discussing  these  and  many  similar  topics, 
he  concluded  with  observing,  that  the  Roman  court  had 
laboured  during  four  years,  without  effect,  to  subdue  this 
detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to 
entreat  the  interference  of  the  emperor  and  the  Germanic 
states,  who  might,  by  an  imperial  edict,  expose  both  it  and 
its  aathor  to  merited  execration  and  contempt.'' 

Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learned  adherents 
been  present  on  this  occasion,  to  have  replied  to  the  argu^ 
ments,  and  opposed  the  assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and 
proud  assumptions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated 
on  the  abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  converting  the  re^gion  of 
Christ  into  an  engine  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gain,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effect  produced  by  this  harangue  might 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  obviated ;  but  as  the  assertions 
and  reasonings  of  Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  they 

''  The  hanuDgae  of  Aleandro  is  ^ven  entire  by  Pallavicini,  from  documents 
preferred  in  the  archires  of  the  Vatican.    Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  xzv.  p.  Ii2. 
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produced  a  visible  impression  on  the  diet,  which  was  now 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  violent  proceedings  against  the 
adherents  of  the  new  opinions."  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
whilst  he  appeared  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
as  to  the  expediency  of  coercive  measures,  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  instance  they  were  about  to  decide  not 
only  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  against  Luther  individually, 
tvho  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  them.  That 
this  was  a  question  of  fact,  which  ought  to  be  ascer- 
Luther  cited  to  *^^  *  ^^^  which  purposc  hc  ought  to  be  called 
appei^  before    upou  to  apucar  bcforc  the  diet,  and  to  declare 

whether  he  had  or  had  not  taught  those  opinions 
which  were  said  to  be  found  in  his  books.  This  proposition 
was  extremely  vexatious  to  Aleandro,  who,  as  well  from  the 
result  of  his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  instructions 
from  Rome,  had  avoided  all  opportunities  of  entering  into 
disputations  with  the  reformers,  and  who  was  apprehensive 
that  the  weU-known  eloquence  and  resolution  of  Luther 
would  efface  the  impression  which  he  had  already  made 
upon  the  assembly.  The  emperor,  however,  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might 
otherwise  be  pretended  that  Luther  had  been  condemned 
unheard ;  but,  in  order  to  appease  the  legate,  he  consented 
that  the  only  question  to  be  proposed  to  Luther  should  be, 
whether  he  would  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  published 
in  his  writings.^*  On  the  sixth  day  of  March  the  emperor 
despatched  his  messenger,  Gaspar  Sturmius,  with  letters 
addressed  to  Luther,  in  terms  sufficiently  respectful,*  and 
accompanied  them  by  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  princes  through  whose  territories  it  was 
necessary  that  Luther  should  pass. 

On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost  no  time 

in  preparing  for  his  journey.  To  the  remon- 
woSr*^***  strances  of  his  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  deter 

him  &om  this  expedition  by  reminding  him  of  the 
examples  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who,  by  the 
shameless  violation  of  a  similar  passport,  were  betrayed  to 

"  Pallavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  157. 

"  Maimburg.  ap.  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  p.  160*  »«  App.  No.  LXXXII. 
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their  destruction,  he  firmly  replied,  that  if  there  were  as 
many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses,  he 
would  not  be  deterred  horn  his  purpose.''  He  arrived  at 
Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Apnl.  On  his  journey  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  zealous  adherent  Amsdorff  and 
several  other  friends,  and  preceded  by  the  imperial  mes- 
senger in  his  official  habit.'^  On  passing  through  Erfurt  he 
was  met  by  the  inhabitants,  and  honourably  received.  By 
the  connivance  of  the  messenger,  who  had  orders  to  prevent 
his  preaching  on  the  journey,  Luther  harangued  the  populace 
in  this  dty  and  other  places.  The  papists,  as  they  now 
b^an  to  be  called,  having  flattered  themselves  with  the 
expectation  that  he  would  have  refused  to  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Worms,  and  thereby  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  his  condenmation,  were  alarmed  and  mortified  at 
his  approach  with  so  respectable  a  retinue.  On  his  arrival 
at  that  city  he  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his  opinions,  and  aU  of 
them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  rendered  himself 
so  famous  throughout  Europe.'^ 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  intro- 
duced to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pappen- 
heim,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  S!;,J"w*Ei- 
allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but  was  merely  ^y;  «*>••»««- 
expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  might 
be  proposed  to  him.    The  person  appointed  to  interrogate 
him  was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed  adversary, 
but  another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor  or  official 
to  the  archbishop  of  Treves.     The  first  question  proposed 
to  Luther  was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  the  books  published  in  his  name.     The  second, 
whether  he  was  ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned 
in  those  books.     To  the  first  question  he  answered,  after 

*^  LoUieri  Ep.  sp.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  152. 

**  HaimbQTg  asaerts  Uuit  Lather  tnvelled  in  a  magnifioent  carria^,  with  an 
eMori  of  honour  of  100  horae ;  but  Seckendorf  has  shewn  that  these  accounts  were 
ezaggexaied  by^lB  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  ostentation.  Hia 
appearance  at  Worms  was,  however,  sufficiently  respectable.  Vide  Seckend.  lib.  L 
p.  152. 

**  Vide  Yiil  Warfoeocii  Belationem  de  itinere  etadventu  Lutheri;  ap.  Secken- 
dorf. lib.  I  p.  152,  addit 
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hearing  the  titles  of  the  books  read,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  them,  and  should  never  deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  the 
second,  he  observed,  that  as  it  was  a  question  oonoeming 
faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  as  it  involved  the 
divine  word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to  give  an 
unpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall  short  of  the 
dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth ;  and 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  mU  I  deny  before 
my  Father  toho  is  in  heaven.  He  therefore  entreated  that  he 
might  be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might 
answer  without  injury  to  the  divine  word,  or  danger  to  lus 
own  soul.  The  emperor,  having  advised  with  the  members 
of  the  diet,  complied  with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he 
should  appear  again  on  the  following  day  to  deliver  his  final 
answer,  wnich  he  was  informed  woidd  not  be  allowed  to  be 
in  writing.^® 

On  this  first  interview,  some  circumstances  occurred  which 

deserve  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was 
aSSSSTtT*  passing  to  the  assembly,  he  was  surrounded  with 

immense  crowds,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  almost  covered  with  spectators.  Among  these,  and 
even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  diet,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  firequent  exhortations  addressed  to  him 
to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man,  accompanied  with 
passages  firom  Scripture,  Not  to  fear  those  toho  can  JtiH  the 
body  only,  but  to  fear  him  who  can  cast  both  body  and  sod 
into  hell.  And  again.  When  ye  shaU  stand  before  kinys, 
think  not  how  you  shall  speak;  for  it  shall  beyiven  to  you 
in  that  same  hour.^^  His  adversaries  were,  however,  gratified 
to  find,  that  instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apologists  of  the  Roman 
see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that  he  possessed 
no  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  otherwise  he  would  not,  by 
his  delay,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  his  opinions."    We  are  also  informed,  that  his  con- 

*^  Theiae  particulars  arc  g^ven  by  Luther  himself.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

^*  Lutheri  Op.  toI  i  p.  412^  &c.  *^  Maimb.  ap.  Sockend.  lib.  L  p.  153. 
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duct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  expected 
from  him,  that  the  emperor  said,  ''  This  man  taill  certainly 
never  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic/' ^^  To  observations  of 
this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have  replied,  that  the 
prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the  assembly,  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindication  either 
of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with  respect  to  his 
having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Divine  inspiration,  he  had 
never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an  endowment ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mortal; 
anxious  only  to  dischai^  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the  safety 
of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the  em- 
peror, if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved 
no  more  than  that  he  had  been  already  prejudiced  against 
Luther;  and  that  by  a  youthful  impatience  which  he  ought 
to  have  restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  con<* 
demnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  the 
diet,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer  whether  he 
meant  to  retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  JSi^l**^ 
writings,  in  reply,  he  first  observed,  that  these 
writings  were  of  different  kinds  and  on  different  subjects. 
That  some  related  only  to  the  inculcation  of  piety  and 
morality,  which  his  enemies  must  confess  to  be  innocent 
and  even  useful;  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  retract 
these  without  condemning  what  both  Ins  friends  and  his 
foes  must  equally  approve.  That  others  were  written 
against  the  papacy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,  which 
had  been  so  generally  complained  of,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  had  been 
so  long  ensnared  and  tormented.  That  he  could  not  retract 
these  writings  without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of 
tyranny,  sanctioning  and  perpetuating  that  impiety  which  he 
had  hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  the  cause 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  That  among  his 
vmtings  there  was  a  third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed 
against  those  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  and  attacked  his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  confessed 

"  Pallavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  160. 
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that  he  had  been  more  severe  than  became  his  religion  and 
profession.  That,  however,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as 
a  saint,  but  as  a  man  liable  to  error,  and  that  he  could  only 
say,  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  If  I  Iiave  spoken  evil,  bear 
witness  of  the  evil.  That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend 
his  opinions,  and  equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which 
might  be  proved  from  reason  and  Scripture,  and  not  fix>m 
authority,  to  be  erroneous ;  and  would  even,  in  such  case, 
be  the  first  to  commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.  That 
with  respect  to  the  dissensions  which  it  had  been  said  would 
be  occasioned  in  the  world  by  his  doctrines,  it  was  of  all 
things  the  most  pleasant  to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  on 
account  of  the  word  of  God.  That  such  dissensions  were 
incident  to  its  very  nature,  course,  and  piurpose,  as  was  said 
by  our  Saviour,  /  come  not  to  send  peace  among  you,  but  a 
sword.  He  then  with  great  dignity  and  fimmess,  admo- 
nished  the  young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to  those  calamities 
which  might  arise  from  the  condemnation  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers  when  they 
had  been  surrounded  by  their  counsellors,  and  employed,  as 
they  supposed,  in  the  establishment  and  pacification  of  their 
dominions.  When  Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the 
assembly  observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that  he  had 
not  answered  to  the  purpose ;  that  what  had  been  defined 
and  condemned  by  the  council  ought  not  to  be  called  in 
question,  and  that  he  must  therefore  give  a  simple  and  un- 
equivocd  answer,  whether  he  would  retract  or  not ;  Luther 
replied  in  Latin,  in  which  language  he  had  before  spoken, 
in  these  terms : 

"  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns  now  present, 
Hereftisesto  ^®^^®  *  simplc  auswcr,  I  shall  reply  thus,  with- 
w^th?  out  evasion,  and  without  vehemence.  Unless  I 
be  convinced,  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  or 
by  evident  reason,  (for  I  cannot  rely  on  the  authority  of  the 
pope  and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears  that  they  have  fre- 
quently erred,  and  contradicted  each  other,)  and  unless  my 
conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I  neither  can 
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nor  will  retract  any  thing ;  seeing  that  to  act  against  my 
own  conscience  is  neither  safe  nor  honest."  After  which 
he  added  in  his  native  German,  "  Here  I  take  my  stand;  I 
can  do  no  other;  God  be  my  help  !  Amen  J' 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to  relax 
from  his  determination,  but  to  no  piurpose ;  and  night  ap- 
proaching, the  assembly  separated ;  several  of  the  Spaniards 
who  attended  the  emperor  having  expressed  their  c^isappro- 
bation  of  Luther  by  hisses  and  groans.^ 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  interview,  which 
each  of  the  adverse  parties  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered as  a  cause  of  triumph  and  exultation.  The  SwT^ndJTct 
Romish  historians  assert  that  the  conduct  of 
Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished  his  credit,  and  greatly 
disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him ;  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  character.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acuteness  of  his  interro- 
gator compelled  him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract  the  doc* 
trines  which  he  had  maintained,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
great  task  with  that  inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was  the 
characteristic  feature  of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets 
so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Luther,  different  opinions  will  be 
entertained ;  and  whilst  some  approve,  and  some  condemn 
them,  there  are,  perhaps,  others  who  consider  many  of  them 
as  unimportant,  and  founded  merely  on  scholastic  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions;**  as  equivocal,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  those  who  embrace 
them ;  or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond  the  limits 
and  comprehension  of  human  reason ;  but  all  parties  must 
unite  in  admiring  and  venerating  the  man,  who,  undaunted 
and  alone,  could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and  vindi- 

^  Latheri  Op.  vol.  iL  p.  412,  et  9eq. 

4s  "  It  is  certain/'  aajB  Boesi,  "  thiat  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  heresies  and 
vritingB  of  sectarians,  and  of  scholastic  controversialists  in  general,  have  no  other 
IfMEodaiion.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  artificial  distinctions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  have  been  very 
mjnrious  to  true  religion,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  controversial 
and  heretical  opinions.  A  gn^eat  proportion  of  the  writings  of  Lather  are  fiill  of 
ihmt  cavils,  as  little  understood  by  those  who  supported  them,  as  by  those  who 
impugned  them." — Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  56.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  these  remarks.* 
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cate,  with  unshaken  courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  auy 
reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  dis- 
approbation but  that  of  his  God.  This  transaction  may, 
indeed,  be  esteemed  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
honourable  incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer;  by 
which  his  integrity  and  his  sincerity  were  put  to  the  test,  no 
less  than  his  talents  and  his  resolution.  That  he  considered 
it  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  fortitude,  appears  from  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his 
death :  "  Thusl^  said  he,  "  God  gives  m  fortitude  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  now  find  myself  equal  lo 
such  a  tasky^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  the 

emperor  produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own 
dSSSShSf  hand,  which  he  read  to  the  assembly;  and 
2^/*      which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his  sen- 

timents  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luth^ 
and  his  followers.^'  Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  be  conununicated  to  the  pontiff, 
who  directed  it  to  be  read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately 
dismissed  a  brief  to  return  his  acknowledgments  for  it;  at 
the  close  of  which,  with  a  condescension  unusual  in  the 
supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of  address,  he  added  several 
lines  written  with  his  own  hand.**  The  emperor's  Polizza, 
or  address  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the  following  effect: 
That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived  his  origin 
from  the  most  Christian  emperors,  from  the  catholic  ki^ 
of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
obedience  to  the  Eoman  see  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  and 
had  been  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith. 
That  it  now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such 
ancestors,  to  imitate  their  example,  and  to  maintain  and 
confirm  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  of  the 
other  councils  of  the  church.  That  an  individual  Friar, 
misled  by  his  own  opinion,  had  now,  however,  ventured  to 

^>  Luther,  ap.  Seckend.  torn.  i.  p.  152. 

*7  Vide  App.  No.  LXXXVIII.  *•  Vide  App.  No.  LXXXIX. 
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overturn  the  decisions  of  aU  Christendom ;  which,  if  his 
notions  were  true,  must  hitherto  have  been  erroneous.  But 
that  as  such  assertions  were  most  false  and  dangerous,  he 
had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions,  his  empire,  his 
nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  this  disorder. 
That  after  having  heard  the  obstinate  repUes  given  by  Luther 
on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so  long 
hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines; and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear 
him  again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court, 
acoordmg  to  the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of 
which  he  should  be  bound  strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to 
endeavour  by  preaching,  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner^ 
to  excite  popular  commotions.  That  for  his  own  part  he 
was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther  as  an  avowed 
heretic;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as  good  and 
£uthful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as  they  had  promised 
to  do,  in  the  measures  necessary  on  this  occasion.^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were 
not  unanimously  disposed  to  concur  in  such  hasty  S^^Jia^^ 
and  violent  proceedings.*®    Even  the  adversaries  JSS*"°~" 
of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  foiu:  hundred 
German  nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms 
in  his  behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afford  him  a  further 
hearing,  than  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open  hostihty. 
His  friends  also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps 
the  assembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision  of  the 
emperor,  wluch  was  made  before  the  members  present  had 
deUberated  on  the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature, 
if  not  an  infringement  on  their  privileges.     From  these  and 

**  The  nature  and  purport  of  this  imperial  document  has  heen  fhllj  considered 
hj  Count  BooUy  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  in  vhich  he  has  endeavonred  to  shew 
that  this  dedaz«tion,  act,  or  writing,  was  not  intended  so  much  for  the  diet,  as  for 
the  oonrt  of  Bome ;  the  conciliation  and  &vour  of  which  were  necessaiy  to  the 
enqieror  in  the  ambitious  yiews  he  had  upon  Italy.  Vide  ItaL  £d.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  61,  eS.* 

**  FiJlaTicini  (lib.  i  cap.  zzrii.  p.  163)  asserts,  that  the  whole  assembly  concurred 
in  tbe  opinion  of  the  emperor ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  obsenra- 
tkna  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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similar  causes,  all  parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor 
to  allow  Luther  another  hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  perse- 
vered in  his  heresy,  he  would  afford  a  still  better  reason  for 
the  proceedings  intended  to  be  adopted  against  him ;  and 
although  Charles  still  refused  to  grant  this  request  in  public, 
yet  he  consented  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  at  Worms 
three  days  longer,  during  which  time  any  of  the  members  of 
the  diet  might  use  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
retract  his  errors.*^ 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  archbishop  of 
Treves,  Richard  de  Grifielan,  undertook  the  office  of 
mediator  between  Luther  and  the  diet,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  several  interviews  with  him ;  at  which  the  good  arch- 
bishop  conducted  himself  with  such  moderation  and  kind* 
ness  towards  Luther,  and  made  such  concessions  and  pro- 
positions on  the  part  of  the  church,  as  greatly  displeased  the 
papal  nuncio  Aleandro,  without,  however,  effecting  any 
alteration  in  the  determination  which  Luther  had  adopted, 
to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct.  These 
conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continued  for 
two  days  longer;  but,  although  Luther  appears  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  intentions  of  the  arch- 
bishop, to  whom  he  addressed  himself  in  the  most  respectful 
and  friendly  terms,  yet,  in  such  a  cause,  he  was  no  less  on 
his  guard  against  the  influence  of  gentleness  and  persuasion, 
than  he  had  before  been  against  all  the  terrors  of  authority. 
Being  at  length  asked  by  the  archbishop  whether  he  could 
himself  suggest  any  expedient  which  might  tend  to  restore 
the  public  quiet,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  GamaUel,  if  this 
undertaking  be  the  work  ofmen^  it  vnU  be  overthrown;  but  if 
of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it?^  The  result  of  this  inter- 
view being  made  known  to  the  emperor,  Luther  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  be  found  within  the  imperial 
dominions  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  days.  There  w«« 
not  wanting  on  this  occasion,  some  who  suggested  to  the 
emperor,  that  notwithstanding  his  solemn  passport,  be 
ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretic  to  escape ;"  but, 

*»  Pallavic.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  163. 

"  Luth.  Op.  Tol.  ii.  p.  416.  6.  Seckcnd.  lib.  L  p.  157. 

"  Sarpi,  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.l.  p.  16. 
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besides  the  disgrace  which  this  would  have  brought  both 
upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
emperor  to  stain  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  act 
of  treachery,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  woidd  have 
occasioned  conmiotions  which  would  not  easily  have  been 
allayed.  Luther  therefore  left  the  city  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  imperial  herald ;  and 
being  met  at  the  gate  by  a  large  body  of  his  friends,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  to  Wittemberg. 

After  the   departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical  legates 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  obtain  a  decree  of  j^^^^^^^^ 
the  diet  against  him ;  but  notwithstanding  their  ^^^'^^ 
efforts,  this  was  not  accomplished  until  the  twenty-   *"'^" 
sixth  day  of  May.     By  this  document,  which  resembles  a 
papal  bull  rather  than  a  great  national  act,  and  which  repre- 
sents Luther  as  the  devil  in  the  semblance  of  a  man,  and  the 
dress  of  amonJc^  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  are  required 
to  seize  upon  him  and  his  adherents,  to  destroy  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  bum  their  books  and  writings;    and  all 
printers  are  prohibited  from  publishing  their  works  without 
the  approbation  of  the  ordinary.     In  the  mean  time  Luther 
had  found  a  shelter  against  the  approaching  storm.     As  he 
was  passing  through  a  wood  near  Altenstein,  on  his  return 
to  Wittembei^,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  was  seized 
upon  by  several  persons  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
for  that  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of 
Wartbui^,  where  he  remained  in  great  privacy   J;^"ey5d  ^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.    wlrtSSS.**' 
At  thia  place,  which  he  cfdled  his  Patmos,  he 
devoted  himself  to   study,  and  composed  several  of  his 
theological  tracts.      He  had  already,  however,  sown  the 
seeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in  his  absence  as  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  which,  notwithstanding  the  storm  excited  by  the 
apostolic  nuncios,  soon  spread  such  vigorous  roots  as  defied 
all  the  efforts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy  them. 

^  The  form  of  the  edict  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Aleandro.  VidA 
Seekoidorf^  lib.  L  sec  46,  p.  158.  But  Bosai  cannot  believe  that  it  could  be  the 
voik  of  Aleandro,  who  was  certainly  a  learned  man,  and  not  altogether  an 
inelegant  Latinist.  The  supposition  of  Boss!,  that  Seckendorf  made  this  statement 
ia  order  to  render  Aleandro  odious  to  the  protestants,  seems,  however,  to  be 
entirely  without  foundation.     Vidt  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  188. 
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Nor  were  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the  limits  of 
He  VIII  Germany.  Within  the  space  of  four  years  they 
write?  againrt  had  cxtendcd  themselves  from  Hungaiy  and 
Bohemia,  to  France,  and  to  England  ;  having  in 
all  places  attracted  the  notice,  and  obtained  the  approbation, 
of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  was  the  reception 
they  met  with  in  this  country,  that  Henry  VIIL,  who  had, 
in  his  youth,  devoted  some  portion  of  his  time  to  eccle- 
siastical and  scholastic  studies,  not  only  attempted  to  ooon- 
teract  their  effects  by  severe  restrictions,  but  condescended 
to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  Luther,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  seven  Sacraments.""  This  work  Heniy  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  with  the  following 
distich : — 

"  Anglonun  Bex  HenricoB,  Leo  Dedme,  mittit 
Hoc  opuB,  et  fidei  tesiem  et  Amidtue." 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  consistory,  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  king,  who  made  a  long  and  pompous 
oration ;  to  which  the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable 
manner."    The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this 

** "  Aflsertio  Beptem  Sacnunentorom  adyenas  Martinnm  Latheram."  The  original 
in  an  elegant  MS.,  Ib  gtill  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  la  nsnally 
shewn  to  Englishmen  on  their  yisits  to  Rome.  Vide  Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  to  the 
Continent/*  voL  ii.  p.  200.  From  this  copy  it  was  printed  at  Rome,  *'  in  SBdibns 
Frandsci  Priscianenais  Florentini,  1548,"  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  Demariphut 
liher  ex  eo  est,  quern  ad  Leonem  X.  PonU  Moat,  Rex  ip§e  nUtit,  but  it  had  before 
been  pablidied  in  London,  in  cedibus  Pynsanianis,  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  tift 
cedtbus  Michaelis  ffiUenii,  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  seTeral  of  the 
Italian  scholars,  and  particularly  Vida  and  Colooci,  addressed  lAtin  poems  to  the 
king.    Vidn  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  161. 

^  Seckendorf,  lib.  i  p.  184.  Lather  repUed  to  this  book  inhis  Treatise  "contra 
Henricum  VIII.  Anglin  Regem ;"  which  he  addressed  to  Seb.  Schlick,  a  Bohemian 
nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which  bears  date  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats 
the  king,  without  any  ceremony,  as  a  liar  and  a  blaaphemer.  "  Nunc  quom  pmdens 
et  sciens  mendacia  componat  adversus  mei  Regis  imyestatem  in  coslui,  damnabilis 
Putredo  ista  et  Vermis,  jus  mihi  crit  pro  meo  Rege,  nuyestatem  Anglicam  Into 
guo  et  steroore  conspergere,  et  coronam  istam  blasphemam  in  Ghristnm,  pedibna 
conculcare."  But,  whilst  he  stigmatizes  the  book  of  Henry  VIII.  as  giolidis&imum 
and  turpiseimum,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  "  inter  omnes  qui  contra  se  scripti  sunt 
laUnissimum."  He  insinuates,  howerer,  that  it  was  written  by  some  other  peiaoa 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Luther  was  published,  or  re- 
published. Lend.  1623,  under  the  following  title,  &c.  **  EaunxTxaBiia  tibi  Guuaua 
RofiSKi  opus  elegans,  doctum,  festivum,  pium,  quo  pulcherrime  retegit  ac  lefelUt 
insanas  Lutheri  calumnias ;  quibus  invictissimum  AnglisB  Gallinque  R^em  Hen- 
ricum ^us  nominis  octavum,  Fidei  defensorem,  baud  Uteris  minus  quam  regno 
clamm  scurra  turpissimus  insectatur,''  &c  In  this  work,  which  is  attributed  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  aigumento^ 
but  to  equal  the  abuse  of  the  Qerman  reformer;  and  he  concludes  it  by  leaving 
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ciicumstance,  at  a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see 
was  in  such  imminent  danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
desire  which  he  shewed  to  express  to  the  king  his  approba- 
tion of  the  part  he  had  taken.  After  returning  him  ample 
thanks,  and  granting  an  indulgence  to  every  person  who 
should  peruse  the  book,  he  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  some 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  pontifical  favour,  and  accordingly 
proposed  in  the  consistory  to  honour  him  with  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  This  proposition  gave  rise,  however, 
to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned  greater  difficulty  in  the 
sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  pope  had  foreseen.  Several 
of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles,  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  debated  whether,  instead  of  the  appellation  of  defender 
of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England  should  not,  in  all 
future  times,  be  denominated  the  Apostolic,  the  Orthodox, 
tie  Faithful,  or,  the  Angelic?'^  The  proposition  of  the  pope, 
who  had  been  previously  informed  of  the  sentiments  of 
Wolsey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed,  and  a 
bull  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  on  Henry 
and  his  posterity  -/^  a  title  retained  by  his  successors  to  the 
pTesent  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the 
Roman  church ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox 
writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  coimtry  should 
either  maintain  that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which 
the  distinction  was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.*^ 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  ^^^^^^ 
inquiry,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  »>3rzuinguu8. 
Luther,  may  sufficiently  appear  from  circumstances  which 
occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

kim,  ''cam  snis  furiifl  et  furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  aterooribus,  cacantem  caca- 
tmnqiML*  Snch  are  the  degtmtia  of  religious  controversiea.  A  few  jean  after- 
waixlfl^  when  LoUier  began  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed  to  favour 
kia  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  violence  and  abuse  contained  in  his 
book,  which  he  attributed  to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowledging  that  he  had  pub< 
liihed  it  too  rashlj,  and  offering  to  make  a  public  apology.  To  this  Henry  con- 
deaeended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply,  in  which  he  advises  Luther  to 
Tetraei  his  errors,  or  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  monasteiy,  and  repent  of  his  sins. 
Thaw  letters  have  been  published  without  note  of  place  or  date,  and  are  prefixed, 
in  the  copy  now  before  me,  to  the  treatise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacraments. 

*'  PlaUavie.  Condi,  di  Trento,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I  sec  viii.  p.  177. 

«■  Vide  App.  No.  XC.  *»  Maimb.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  l  p.  183 

VOL.  II.  V 
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Even  in  the  year  1516,  and  before  Luther  had  published 
his  celebrated  propositions  at  Wittemberg,  Ubic  Zuinglius, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  engaged  in  a  system 
of  reform,  which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability  and 
resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the 
agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone,  or  Samson,  afforded  him 
new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  success- 
fully to  avail  himself;  and  a  controversy  was  maintained 
between  the  papists  and  the  reformers  in  the  Helvetic  states^ 
which  resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and  its  conse- 
quences, that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Germany.*®  As 
the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  had  arisen  without  any  commu- 
nication with  Luther,  so  the  doctrines  which  he  asserted 
were  not  always  in  conformity  with  those  advanced  by  the 
German  reformer,  and  on  some  important  points  were 
directly  contrary  to  them.  In  truth,  the  opposition  of 
Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retained  some  of  the  most 
mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church,  whilst  it  was  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to  divest  religion  of 
all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opinions,  and  to 
establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was 
carried  on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned 
on  the  question  respecting  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not 
assented  to  by  Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread  and  wine 
used  in  that  sacrament  as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.'*  On  this  subject  a  conference 
was  held  between  the  two  reformers  at  Marpiu-g,  in  which 
ZuingUus  was  accompanied  by  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer ; 
and  Luther  by  Philip  Melancthon,  and  others  of  his  friends. 
Both  parties  appealed  with  confidence  to  the  authority  of 

^  Vide  Moeheiili*B  Eccleeiait  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  190,  && 

'*  Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the  real  presenee,  b^  comparing' 
it  to  41  red-hot  iroUf  in  which,  said  he,  as  two  distinct  substances,  viz.  tnm  ttndjire 
are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ  joined  with  the  bread  in  the  EuchariRt 
Dr.  Maclaine  calls  this  a  miserable  comparison.  Vide  note  (2)  on  Mosh.  Bcclesiast. 
Hist.  vol.  u.  p.  Si: 
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Scripture  for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  and  both  dis- 
covered that  an  appeal  to  those  sacred  writings  will  not 
always  terminate  a  dispute.  Persevering  in  his  original 
intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion  to  its  primitive 
simplicity,  Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that  which  is 
denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Reformed  Church.  To  this  great  undertaking,  he  devoted 
not  only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but  also  his  life, 
having,  in  the  year  1630,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the 
cause  of  the  reformers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
church  ;*'  leaving  behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroic 
firmness  in  maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinaij,  of  enlightened  toleration  to  all  those 
who  might  conscientiously  differ  from  him  in  matters  of 
faith." 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Luther,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
him  in  two  principal  points  of  view.    First,  as  an    SS^S/rf 
opponent  to  the  haughty  assumptions  and  gross    5;^^' ***•*" 
abuses  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  secondly,  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  church,  over  whidi  he  may  be  said  to 
have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1646,  an 
interval  of  nearly  thirty  years.     In  the  former  capacity,  we 
find  him  endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority 
of  reason  and  of  Scripture  for  that  of  councils  and  uon^lhe'^t 
of  popes,  and  contending  for  the  utmost  latitude  ^^'^^'^' 
in  the  perusal  and  construction  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  be  chained, 
but  were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  every  individual. 
For  this  great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly  qualified. 
A  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  natural  in- 
trepidity of  his  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave  the 
most  violent  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  but  to  treat  them 
with  a  degree  of  derision  and  contempt  which  seemed  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  his  cause.    FuUy  sensible  of  the 

«  Modieim'f  Bcclesiiat  Hist,  vol  ii  p.  192.  Pknta's  Hist,  of  the  HelveUc 
Confedeniej,  toI.  a  p.  148. 

■*  A  more  extended  aoconnt  of  this  great  reformer  may  be  fonnd  in  a  note  i« 
the  ItaL  Ed.  toI.  iz.  p.  191 ;  but  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  foil  information  on  the 
sobjeet^  maj  consult  Hess's  lafe  of  Ulrich  Zwingle,  translated  by  Miss  AiUiL 
Loud.  1812,  8m* 

U2 
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importance  and  dignity  of  his  undertaking,  he  looked  with 
equal  eyes  on  all  worldly  honours  and  distinctions ;  and 
emperors,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were  regarded  by  him  as 
men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit  his  respect,  or  incur 
his  resentment,  according  as  they  were  inclined  to  promote 
or  obstruct  his  views.®*  Nor  was  he  more  firm  against  the 
stem  voic^  of  authority  than  against  the  blandishments 
of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real,  or  of  pre- 
tended friendship.  The  various  attempts  which  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  seem  in  general  to 
have  confirmed  rather  than  shaken  his  resolution  ;  and  if  at 
any  time  he  shewed  a  disposition  towards  concihatory 
measures,  it  was  only  a  sjrmptom  that  his  opposition  would 
soon  be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  his 
temperament  seldom,  however,  prevented  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  various  measures  to  which  he  resorted 
for  securing  popularity  to  his  cause,  were  the  result  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence, 
instead  of  convincing  the  understanding  by  argument,  were 
shewn  by  him  in  the  strongest  light.  Before  the  imperial 
diet  he  asserted  his  own  private  opinion,  founded,  as  he 
contended,  on  reason  and  Scripture,  against  all  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Roman  church;  and  the  important  point 
which  he  incessantly  laboured  to  establish,  was  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith.®^     To  the  defence  of 

**  To  Bay  nothing  of  bis  abuse  of  Heniy  YHL,  it  may  be  obseired,  that  it  was 
not  without  great  reluctance  that  he  addressed  Charles  V.  by  the  title  of  DomiHus 
Clementiaaimus,  "cum  sciat  orbis/'  says  he,  "esse  mihi  infensissimum, et hunc 
fiicum  manifestum  omnes  ridebunt."  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  196.  Hut  the  language  in 
which  he  rejects  the  p]:otection  of  his  great  friend  the  elector  is  yet  more  remark- 
able. "  Scribo  h0BC  Celsitudini  tuse,  ut  sciat  me  longe  potentiori  sub  protectione 
quam  Electorali,  Wittembeigam  ire.  Kolo  a  te  prot^,  nee  gUdio  ad  hanc  csosain 
opus  est.  Deus  absque  ullo  hominum  auzilio  iUam  est  curatums.  QuoniuB 
igitur  Celaitudo  tua  infirma  est  fide,  non  possum  earn  pro  defensore  meo  habere. 
Quoniam  autem  scire  vult,  quid  sibi  agendum  sit,  dieitque  se  minus  juslo  feeisi^e; 
dice  ego,  nil  tibi  fiusiendum  esse,  et  jam  nimium  te  fecisse.  Non  fert  Deus  ut  tos 
Celsitudo  aut  ego  causam  vi  tueamur ;  si  heec  credis  tutus  eris ;  sin  minus,  ego  ta- 
men  credo,  et  sinam  ut  tua  te  angat  inoredulitas.  Excuaatus  itaqne  es^  quoniam 
tibi  obsequi  nolo,  si  capior  ego  aut  occidor."  £z  fragm.  Lutheri.  Bp.  ap*  Seekend. 
lib.  i.  p.  195. 

^^  In  a  note  on  this  passage.  Count  Bossi  has  thought  proper  to  express  his  war- 
•prise,  that  I  should  not  have  perceived  how  dangerous  the  establishment  of  such  a 
maxim  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  human  race ;  and  seems  to  oontemplau 
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this  proposition,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his 
learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life ; 
and  the  great  and  imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer 
consists  in  his  having  demonstrated  it  by  such  arguments, 
as  neither  the  eflForts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  sub- 
sequent conduct,  have  been  able  either  to  refute  or  in- 
validate. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  After  having 
effected  a  separation  from  the  see  of  Rome,  SSeren^c'^^lr 
there  yet  remained  the  still  more  difficult  task  ^^„7^°'''' 
of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious  faith  and 
worship,  as,  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the 
papal  church,  would  prevent  that  licentiousness  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  total  absence 
of  all  ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  church ;  but  with  this  remark- 
able difference,  that,  in  the  one  instance  he  effected  his 
purpose  by  strenuously  insisting  on  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  suc- 
ceeded by  laying  down  new  doctrines,  to  which  he  expected 
that  all  those  who  espoused  his  cause  should  implicitly  sub- 
mit. The  opinions  of  Luther  on  certain  points  were  fixed 
and  unalterable.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  jus- 
tification of  mankind  by  faith  alone.  Whoever  assented 
not  to  these  propositions  was  not  of  his  church ;  and, 
although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argu- 

with  barror  the  time,  when  every  person,  capable  of  reading,  might  resort  to  the 
maed  writingB,  and  form  from  thence  opiniona  of  his  own  t  *'  If^"  says  he,  **  this 
privrnte  judgment  was  confined  to  the  internal  conscience  of  each  individual,  no 
jrreai  harm  could  ensue ;  but,  as  religious  opinions  naturally  lead  people  to  dogma- 
tize, the  exercise  of  private  judgment  must  open  the  way  to  an  infinite  number 
<if  opinions*  controversies,  sects,  and  parties,  and  consequently  give  rise  to  contests 
sad  WKn,  and  to  all  the  derangements  of  political  society."  ItiJ.  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  76. 
To  this  true  Catholic  sentiment  the  short  reply  is,  that  with  the  belief  of  another 
person  no  human  power  has  any  right  to  interfere.  To  insist  upon  and  enforce  a 
eorreci  eonduct,  and  a  propriety  and  decency  of  behaviour  in  the  moral  relations 
cf  life,  is  all  that  human  tribunikls  can  possibly  accomplish  ;  and  to  permit  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  inquiry  and  opinion  when  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can  alone  be 
tbe  judge,  is  not  only  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  but  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  we  can  ever  expect  to  terminate  those  religious  dissensions  which  have  so 
long  afflicted  and  desolated  the  human  race.* 
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ments  from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his  tenets,  yet, 
when  these  proved  insufficient,  he  seldom  hesitated  to  resort 
to  more  violent  measures.  This  was  fully  exemplified  in 
his  conduct  towards  his  friend  Carlostadt,  who,  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation,  and  that  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  had,  like  ZuingUus,  adopted  the  idea  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the  symbols,  and  not  the 
actual  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^  Luther, 
however,  maintained  his  opinion  with  the  utmost  obstinacy; 
the  dispute  became  the  subject  of  several  violent  publica* 
tions,  until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  secular 
power,  obtained  the  banishment  of  Carlostadt,  who  was  at 
length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  by  his 
daily  labour/'  The  unaccommodating  adherence  of  Luther 
to  this  opinion,  placed  also  an  effectual  bar  to  the  union  of 
the  Helvetic  and  German  reformers,  and  to  such  an  uncha- 
ritable extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those 
who  denied  the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the 
Swiss,  and  the  German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Zuinglius  and  Bucer,  into  the  confederacy 
for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  church  ;**  choosing  rather 
to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  his  cause,  than  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him 
in  every  particular  article  of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  than  to 
that  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.*^  In  support  of 
these  opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had 
attempted  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and 
when  that  great  scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his 

^  MoBheim's  Eocleeiast  Hiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  and  note  (A)  of  Dr.  Maclaine. 

*7  Maimburg.  ap.  Seckendorf.  lib.  i.  p.  199.  Moeheim's  Eodesiaat.  Hiak  toL  U. 
p.  165,  note  (i). 

^  Moflheim'B  Boclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  IL  p.  192.  Planta'a  Hui.  of  the  HelTetie 
Confedentcy,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

*"  The  doctrine  or  predestination  was  first  advanced  bj  Austin,  in  oonaequence 
of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the  pelagian  controveny,  on  the  subjects  of  yrace 
and  original  Hn.  Priestley's  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iiL  p.  256,  ed. 
Northumb.  1802.  It  was  anerwards  (about  the  year  847)  more  rigorously  inalsted 
on  by  Qodeechalcus,  a  Saxon  monk,  "who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading 
principles  of  Austin  nearly  to  their  full  extent.**    Ibid.  p.  257. 
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*'  Hyperaspistes/'  Luther  increased  his  vehemience  to  scur- 
rility and  abuse.  ''  That  exasperated  viper,  Erasmus/'  says 
he,  '*  has  again  attacked  me ;  what  eloquence  will  the  vain* 
glorious  animal  display  in  the  overthrow  of  Luther !"  '^  In 
defending  his  opinion  as  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  faith,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to  a  still  further  extreme ;  and 
after  having  vindicated  his  doctrines  against  councils  and 
popes  and  fathers,  he  at  length  impeached  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that  the  epistle  of  James,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  a  perfect  faith  is 
expressly  stated,  and  beautifully  illustrated,  was,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere  book 
of  straw." 

It  would  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  these 
pages  to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  this 
inflexible  adherence  of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  •^^J^*^^^ 
gave  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  * "  **"*** 
those  who  unfortunately  happened  to  believe  too  much  on 
the  one  hand,  or  too  little  on  the  other,  and  could  not  walk 
steadily  on  the  hair-breadth  line  which  he  had  prescribed. 
Without  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all  those  cala- 
mities which  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  occasioned  in 
Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  which  thousands  of  innocent  and  conscientious  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  many  of  them  with  the  most  horrid 
torments,  for  no  other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 

^  LqUl  ap.  Melchior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutheri^  p.  68.  Luther  aUo  acctused  Eras- 
mu  of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  to  ChriBtianity,  &&     Vide  Srasm.  £p.  lib.  xxT. 

'A  I  Am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Campian,  the  Jesuit,  who  having,  in  his 
eonfierenees^  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  short  time  before  his 
cxeeation  on  account  of  his  religion,  accused  Luther  of  luiYing  called  the  epistle  of 
James  a  book  qf  straw,  was  required  to  produce  his  authority,  and  not  bemg  able 
to  diacorer  the  passage  in  the  Mition  of  the  worths  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  fiilsifier.  The  Protestants  for 
some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  "  Le  docte  Witaker,"  says  Bayle,  "  jouit  de 
eette  sigr^able  joie  toute  sa  Tie.  II  soutint  que  Luther  n'avoit  point  parl6  de  la 
aorte,  et  que  Campian  le  odomnioit"  On  further  inquiiy,  it  appeared,  however^ 
that  there  was  more  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Oampian  than  his  opponents  had 
flipposed.  Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed,  that  he  had  found  an  early  edition 
of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  contained  the  expression  alluded  to,.  Primum  enim 
Mi  quondam  LtUheri  prafajUonem  antiquisgimam,  editam  anno  1526,  WiUem- 
hayjfOBy  in  qua  Jaeobi  EpUkiam,  prm  Petri  ac  Pauli  Epistolia,  atramineam  vocaL 
The  Jesuits  hare,  in  their  turn,  considered  this  as  a  complete  victory.  The  whole 
eonlioTenj  is  given  by  Bayle.    Diet  Histor.  Art  Luther,  note  N^  0. 
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doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true/^  it  is  sufficient 
on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the  wonderful  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  mind,  which  the  character  of  Luther  so 
strongly  exemplifies,  l^ilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  asserted  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  of  faith  with  the  confidence  and 
courage  of  a  martyr;'*  but  no  sooner  had  he  freed  his 
followers  from  the  chains  of  papal  domination,  than  he 
forged  others,  in  many  respects  equally  intolerable ;  and  it 
was  the  employment  of  his  latter  years,  to  counteract  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  by  his  former  labours.  The  great 
example  of  fireedom  which  he  had  exhibited,  could  not, 
however,  be  so  soon  forgotten ;  and  many  who  had  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see,  refused  to  submit  their 
consciences  to  the  control  of  a  monk,  who  had  arrogated  to 
himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  those  Scriptures,  which 
he  had  contended  were  open  to  all.  The  moderation  and 
candour  of  Melancthon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  seve- 
rity of  his  doctrines  ;  but  the  example  of  Luther  descended 
to  his  followers,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Lutheran  doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension." 
Happy  indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind,  had  this  great 
reformer  discovered,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and  per- 
fect obedience  there  can  be  no  medium;  that  he  who  rejects 
one  kind  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  is  not 
likely  to  submit  to  another ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
more  dangerous  nor  a  more  odious  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  an  individual,  than  officiously  and  unsoUcited  to 
interfere  with  the  sacred  intercourse  that  subsists  between 
him  and  his  God." 

7'  Mosheim's  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  voL  ii.  pp.  238,  239. 

^*  A  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  Luther  is  given  by  Count  BoBsi  in  a  note 
on  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  ItaL  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  82,  which  he  tenni- 
nates,  with  justly  observing,  that  we  have  no  writers  of  the  lijfe  of  Lather,  bntwch 
as  are  either  his  own  partisans,  or  his  avowed  adversaries,  from  neither  of  wbom 
we  are  likely  to  obtain  the  truth.* 

7*  "  The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a  very  candid  and  competenj 
judge,  "  in  the  deliberations  relating  to  the  famous  Form  of  Concord,  discoTered 
such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  aa  would  have  been  more  consistent  vith 
the  genius  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  chaith." 
Vide  Dr.  MacUine,  note  (c)  on  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

^*  "  If  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  be  destructive  of  the  nature  of 
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As  the  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with  other 
causes  in  giving  rise  to  the  Reformation ;  so  that  ^ 

great  event  produced,  in  its  turn,  a  striking  eflFect  RefonnSdonM 
on  the  studies  and  the  taste  of  Europe.  Many  '*"^'*''  "* 
of  the  reformers,  and  especially  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
were  men  of  sound  learning  and  unconmion  industry ;  and 
the  latter  in  particular,  if  he  had  not  engaged  in  the  Refor- 
mation, and  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critics,  and  most 
el^ant  scholars  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther 
was  a  great  proficient ;  but  his  style,  though  expressive  and 
mascuUne,  has  little  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  appears  to 
be  better  calculated  for  invective  and  abuse,  than  for  the 
calm  tenor  of  regular  composition.  He  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  executed  during  his  soUtude 
in  his  Fatmos,  and  published  shortly  afterwards.  He  also 
undertook  the  study  of  the  Hebrew ;  a  task  of  no  incon- 
siderable diflSculty ;  but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  surmount.  The  intercourse  that  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  other  reformers,  particularly  ZuingUus,  Bucer, 
Reuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he 
engaged,  as  well  with  these,  as  with  the  supporters  of  the 
Romish  church,  called  forth  exertions  beyond  what  the 
more  tranquil  spirit  of  Uterature  could  have  inspired.  The 
ancient  authors  began  not  only  to  be  studied  for  the  charms 
of  their  composition,  but  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  by 
the  contending  parties,  who,  by  affecting  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  supposed  that 
they  gave  additional  credit  to  their  own  cause ;  and  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Reformation  was 
that  in  which  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical  learning 
at  a  higher  meridian  than  at  any  time  either  before  or  since. 
For  some  time  the  important  discussions  which  took  place, 
in  both  poUtical  and  ecclesiastical  concerns,  afforded  ample 
topics  for  the  exercise  of  that  eloquence  and  facility  of  com- 

ChmiUnity  in  general,  it  is  more  remarkably  bo  of  the  Christianity  of  the  reformed 
chnrcbea.  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  rery  foundation  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  vithont  eBtablikhing  the  former  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  latter  can  be 
nothing  but  a  fiction  in  tha  state,  a  schism  in  the  church."— Arcana,  or  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  late  Petitions,  &c.    Camb.  1774 .« 
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position,  which  were  then  so  generally  extended ;  but  as 
the  contests  of  the  pen  gave  way  to  those  of  the  sword, 
and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest  were  neglected  as 
useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new  style  of  writing 
arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree  felled  by 
the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form  and 
luxuriance  of  foUage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic 
trunk.  To  this  state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
has  alluded,  in  what  he  denominates  "  deUcate  learning/'^* 
the  introduction  of  which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  which  occasioned  the  *'  admiration  of  ancient 
authors,  the  hate  of  the  schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of 
languages,  and  the  efficacy  of  preaching ;"  the  four  causes 
that,  according  to  him,  brought  in  "  an  affectionate  study 
of  eloquence,  and  copia  of  speech,  which  then  began  to 
flourish.  This,"  says  he,  "  grew  speedily  to  an  excess ;  for 
men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter,  and 
more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and 
clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet  fialling  of 
the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  of  their  works 
with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter, 
worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument,  Ufe  of  invention, 
or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  wateiy 
vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price ;  then 
did  Sturmius  spend  such  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon 
Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides 
his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like. 
Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  with  their 
lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify  Cicero  and  Demosthenes, 
and  allure  all  yoimg  men  that  were  studious  unto  that  deli- 
cate and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus 
take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo^  Decern  annos  con- 
sumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone;  and  the  echo  answered  in 
Greek,  ONE,  Amne.  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the 
schoolmen  to  be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum, 
the  whole  inclination  and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather 
towards  copia  than  weight."  " 

7*  Of  the  AdTftQcement  of  Learning,  book  L  p.  18,  Ist  •dii. 
'7  On  the  advantageous  effects  attributed  to  the  Beformation  with  reference  to 
literary  studies,  Bossi  has  remarked,  that  I  hare  notion  the  other  hand,  Uken  into 
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Nor  was  the  refonnation  of  religion  favourable  in  its 
consequences  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  ^^^^^^^ 
which,  extending  themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  Refoniidon 
begun  to  be  cultivated  with  great  attention  m 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  efiect  of  this  struggle  was  to 
call  off  the  public  attention  from  these  studies  as  useless 
and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more  important 
discussions  which  were  supposed  so  nearly  to  afiect  both 
the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  But  the 
injurious  consequences  of  the  Reformation  on  the  arts  were 
yet  more  direct.  Before  this  event,  the  Roman  reUgion 
bad  not  only  relinquished  its  hostiUty  to  the  productions  of 
the  chisel  or  the  pencil,  but  had  become  the  foster-mother 
of  these  pursuits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  in- 
teresting subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  The 
artist,  whose  labours  were  associated  with  the  religion  of 
his  country,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sacred  character ;  and  as  his 
compensation  was  generally  derived  from  princes  and  pon- 
tiff, frt>m  munificent  ecclesiastics,  or  rich  monastic  institu- 
tions, the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained  stimulated  both 
himself  and  others  to  further  exertions.  To  the  complete 
success  of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrence  of  extraneous 
circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind  already  im- 
pressed with  reUgious  awe  by  the  silence  and  solemnity  of 
the  cloister,  or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  additional  interest 
on  representations  already  in  unison  with  its  feelings,  and 
which  exemplify,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  objects 
of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Even  the  oppor- 
tunity afibrded  the  artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his 
productions,  where  they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for 
ages,  and  where  they  might  be  seen  with  every  advantage 
of  position,  was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  his 
success.  The  tendency  of  the  Reformation  was  to  deprive 
him  of  these  benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions  from  the 

aeeovmi  the  injuiy  derived  to  those  studies  by  the  theological  contests  that  arose  in 
omfleqiienoe  A  the  diyersity  of  opinions  introduoed  by  the  difference  of  sects ; 
whidi  absorbed  the  attention  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  the  age^ 
in  scholastic  inquiriesy  rather  than  in  liberal  pnreuits  and  the  cultivation  of  classi- 
cal literatare,  a  iact  which  he  thinks  was  particularly  demonstrated  in  Germany. 
Vide  ItaL  Ed.  toL  ix.  p.  87.  The  reader  will  foim  his  own  judgment  on  the  pro- 
prie^  of  these  obeerrations,  which  seem  not  undeserving  of  conaidention.* 
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place  of  worship,  as  profane  or  idolatroas,  to  compel  him  to 
seek  his  subjects  in  the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  his 
patrons  among  secular,  and  less  we^thy  individuals.  This 
eflFect  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the 
opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther  himself,  as  to  those  of 
his  over-zealous  followers,  who,  on  this  head,  went  far 
beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary  or  expe- 
dient. During  his  retreat  at  his  PatmoSy  his  disciple 
Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had 
ordered  the  images  and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the 
church  of  Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  Luther  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted  his 
retirement  without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector, 
and  hastening  to  Wittemberg,  effectually  checked  the 
further  proceedings  of  Carlostadt  and  his  adherents."  From 
the  sentiments  of  Luther  on  this  head,  as  expressed  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  it  appears  that  he  conceived 
such  representations  might  be  tolerated,  provided  they  were 
not  regarded  as  objects  of  worship ;  although  he  chd  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  merit  in  encouraging  them,  and 
with  true  sectarian  spirit,  thought  the  cost  of  them  would 
be  better  applied  to  the  use  of  the  brethrenJ^  The  opinion 
of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  was  much  more 
Uberal.  "  They  who  have  attacked  the  images  of  saints," 
says  he,  "  although  with  immoderate  zeal,  have  had  some 
reason  for  their  conduct ;  for  idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship 
of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime;  and  although  it  be  now 
abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always  to  be  guarded 
against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and  painting, 
formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of  silent  poesy, 
and  have  often  an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  mankind  beyond 
that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it  might 
have  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition  without 
destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish  that  the 
walls  of  all  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 

7"  Maimbarg.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  197. 

7>  Luth.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  25.  It  is  a  cnrioua  fiict  that  Luther  availed  him- 
self of  the  aasistanoe  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Geiman  artisU 
of  the  time,  to  satirize  the  Roman  court  in  a  set  of  figures  representing  the 
deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist;  to  which  Luther  himself  wrote  inscriptioos. 
Vide  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  148. 
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tions  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a 
becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Africa,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited 
but  the  scriptural  canotis,  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no 
subjects  shoidd  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as 
the  scriptural  canons  supply.  In  the  porches,  vestibules,  or 
cloisters,  other  subjects  might  be  represented,  taken  from 
common  history,  so  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but 
absurd,  obscene,  or  seditious  pictures  should  be  banished 
not  only  from  churches,  but  from  all  habitations ;  and  as  it 
is  a  kmd  of  blasphemy  to  pervert  the  sacred  writings  to 
profane  and  wanton  jests,  so  those  painters  deserve  to 
be  punished,  who,  when  they  represent  subjects  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their  own  improper  and 
ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish  to  indulge  their  folly, 
let  them  rather  seek  for  their  subjects  in  Fhilostratus ; 
although  the  annals  of  heathenism  afford  many  lessons 
which  may  be  exhibited  with  great  utility."^  That  obser- 
vations so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scarcely  have  dissented,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  representations 
from  the  reformed  churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  not 
only  as  being  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but  as 
depriving  the  people  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  cal- 
culated to  interest  their  feelings,  and  excite  their  piety,  than 
that  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  speech.  Whether 
mankind,  in  any  state  of  society,  were  ever  so  ignorant  as 
to  make  these  visible  representations  the  actual  objects  of 
their  adoration,  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  at  all  events 
there  can  now  be  no  danger  of  such  an  error  in  the  most 
uninformed  part  of  Europe ;  and  it  may  yet  be  hoped,  that 
as  the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines,  religion  may  be  allowed  to 
avail  herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage  her  admirers, 
iUnstrate  her  precepts,  or  enforce  her  laws.®^ 

**  Ensm.  ftp.  Seckendorf.  lib.  iii.  p.  51. 

*>  Mr.  Henke  is  of  opinion  that  (with  some  exceptiona)  the  Reformation  has 
not  been  un&Toarable  to  the  cnltiyation  and  progress  of  the  fine  arts;  and 
obserreSy  that  no  greater  masters  in  the  plastic  art  existed  in  Qermany  than 
Ciinaek  and  Dnrer;  that  Luther  was  himself  a  proficient  in  music;  and  that 
the  finest  specimens  of  painting  are  found  in  the  churches  of  those  cities  whero 
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The  effects  produced  by  the  Reformation  on  the  political 
Effects  of  the  ™^  Hioral  statc  of  Europe,  are  of  a  much  more 
R*^mtion^  important  nature.  The  destruction  of  the  autho- 
and  i^Su  state  Hty  of  thc  Romish  see,  throughout  many  flourish- 

mope.  .^^^  ^^j  many  rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed  the 
monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of  an  arrogant 
pontiff,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressive  and  un- 
defined obedience  to  a  foreign  power,  which  exhausted  their 
wealth,  impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their 
domestic  concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd 
institutions  of  monastic  life,  by  which  great  numbers  of 
persons  were  restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society, 
infused  fresh  vigour  into  those  states  which  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
and  apostolic  usage  of  the  Christian  church,  in  aUowing  the 
priesthood  to  marry,  was  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  age.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  destruction  of  many  barbarous,  absurd, 
and  superstitious  dogmas,  by  which  the  people  were  induced 
to  believe  that  crimes  could  be  commuted  for  money,  and 
dispensations  purchased  even  for  the  premeditated  com- 
mission of  sins. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  advantage  derived  from 
the  Reu)rmation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  example  of 
freedom  of  inquiry,  which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  worlds 
and  which  has  produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state 
and  condition  of  mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion  which 
was  at  first  exercised  only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of 
a  political  nature.  Throughout  many  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  civil  and  religious  liberty  closely  accompanied  each 
other;  and  their  inhabitants,  in  adopting  measures  which 
seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure  eternal  happiness,  have 
at  least  obtained  those  temporal  advantages,  which,  in  many 
instances,  have  amply  repaid  them  for  their  sacrifices  and 
their  labours. 

That  these  and  similar  benefits  were,  however,  in  a  great 

Luther  Kimself  had  often  preached,  as  at  Weimar  and  Menebuiig^.     Vide  Qenn. 
Ed.  voL  UL  p.  239.» 
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degree,  counterbalanced  by  the  dreadful  animosities  to  which 
the  Reformation  gave  rise,  as  well  between  the  reformers  and 
the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  annals  of  Europe  exhibit  a  dreadful  picture 
of  wair,  desolation,  and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various 
struggles  of  the  contending  parties  for  the  defence,  or  the 
establishment,  of  their  respective  opinions/^  Whoever  adverts 

**  The  Tiolenoe  of  the  fint  refonaen  is  yeiy  folly  admitted  by  a  learned  prelate 
oi  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking  of  Erasmus,  says/'— for  the  other 
lefonnen,  soch  as  LnUier,  Calyin,  and  their  followers,  understood  so  little  in  what 
tme  ChriBiian  charity  consisted,  that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed 
chnreheiy  vhat  tvkt  sfiut  ov  pbbsbcutiov  which  had  nRiynr  thbm  fbox  thi 
Cv€BCH  ov  Boms.**  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's 
Wofiks,  To\.  i.  p.  222.  The  annak  of  persecution  cannot  funish  a  more  atrocious 
instjinfa  of  bigotiy  and  cmelUr,  than  the  burning  of  Seryetus,  in  a  protestant  city, 
and  by  protestant  priests.  The  life  of  this  unhappy  yictim  of  ecclesiastical 
tyramiy,  was  written  by  Henricus  ab  AUwoerden,  at  the  instance  of  the  learned 
Modieiin,  and  published  at  Helmstadty  in  1728.  From  this  work,  I  shall  giye 
tke  leUers  written  by  Senretus  whilst  in  prison ;  from  which  the  reader  may  judge 
of  tlie  cnielty  and  i^ustice  of  his  tyrannical  and  bigoted  persecutors,  the  eccle- 
siaaUcB  and  magistrates  of  Geneya.  Vide  App.  Ko.  XCI.  The  execution  of 
Serretna  is  thus  described,  in  a  MS.  histoiy  of  him,  cited  by  AUwoerden,  p.  112  : — 
*  I]ii|M)utas  est  Senretus  trunco  ad  terram  posito,  pedibus  ad  terram  pertingentibus, 
cwiti  impoaita  est  corona  straminea,  yel  frondea,  et  ea  snlphure  conspersa,  corpus 
palo  -alltgatMm  ferrea  catena^  oollum  autem  tunc  fune  crasso  quadruplici  aut 
<|iiinl]ipUei  lazo ;  liber  femori  alligatus ;  ipse  Camificem  rogarit,  ne  se  diu  tor- 
eneret.  Interea  Camifex  ignem  in  ejus  oonspectum,  et  deinde  in  orbem  admorit 
Homo,  TIM  igne,  ita  horrendum  ezdamayit  ut  uniyersum  populum  preterrefecerit 
Com  din  langneret,  fuemnt  ex  ^lopulo,  qui  fiuciculos  confertim  coiyecerunt.  Ipse 
horreoda  Tooe  clamans,  Jesu,  F%U  Dei  iEtemi,  miserere  meL  Post  dimidin  circiter 
hone  emdatom  expiiayit."  Calyin,  who  was  apprehensiye  that  the  death  of 
Seryetoa  might  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it  necessary  to 
4etaa»  his  memoiy,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion;  aAd  inhumanly 
attrilrated  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the  approach  of  his  horrible 
fcte,  to  what  he  calls  a  hnUal  stupidity.  **  Ceterum  ne  male  feriati  nebulones, 
ywoffdi  hominis  peryicada  Quasi  martyrio  glorientnr,  in  ejus  morte  appamit  belluina 
atiqitditafl>  unde  judicium  noere  lloeret,  nihil  unquam  cerio  in  refigionem  ipeum 
cgiaae-  Bz  quo  mors  ei  dennnciata  est,  none  attonito  similis  hnrere,  nunc  alta 
jnqpiriA  edeve,  mpnc  instar  lymphatici  ejulare.  Quod  postremum  tandem  sic  in- 
lalwii^  ni  iantam,  hispanioo  more,  reboaret,  Miserioordia,  Mieericardia,"  C^lyini 
Opiwe:  ed.  Geney.  1597.  ap.  AUwoerden,  p.  101.  What  Galrin  did  not  scruple  to 
perfbna,  Helancthon  andBnllinger  did  not  hesitate  to  approve.  Thus  the  former 
addieaaea  himself  to  the  latter  on  this  subject,  "  Legi  qusB  de  Seryeti  blasphemiis 
nspondiaiis,  ei  pietatem  ac  judicia  yestra  probo.  Judioo  etiam  Senatum  Geneyen- 
aem  rede  fec&sse,  quod  hommem  pertinaoem,  et  non  omissurum  blasphemias  siu- 
tmlii;  ae  nUnUus  nan  esse  ^t  eeveriUUem  iUam  improbenL**  Vide  Jortin'a 
Tmtia,  8yo.  yoL  L  p.  481.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  mild  and  eandid 
XdaDcthon,  and  such  HieJirti/niitB  of  that  RefcrmaJAon  which  professed  to  assert 
the  right  of  priyate  judgment  in  matters  of  reUgion,  and  to  enlighten  and  hu- 
Baaiae  mankind!  "Tme  enough,**  says  Mr.Henke,  "although  horribly  true! 
but  to  iUuatrate  the  histoiy  of  Seryetus,  and  the  actual  share  which  Calyin  had 
in  hia  execution,  with  greater  certainty  than  Mosheim  has  done,  I  have  some 
time  ago  been  shewn  some  documents  which  may  probably  one  day  see  the 
light ;  yet  eyen  without  them,  this  histoiy  is  lui^inous  enough,  and  humiliating 
enough ;  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  neither  Calrin  nor  Melancthon  was  in 
thia  inataaoe  common  to  all  refoimera." — Qerm.  Ed.  yoL  iU.  p.  243. 
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to  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians, 
and  various  other  sects  of  Christians,  who  differ  in  some  ab« 
struse  or  controverted  points  from  the  established  churches ; 
whoever  surveys  the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  nations  of  Europe,  and  observes  the  punishments 
denounced  against  those  who  may  dare  to  dissent,  although 
upon  the  sincerest  conviction,  from  the  established  creed,  and 
considers  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  some 
countries,  and  the  disabilities  by  which  they  are  stigmatized 
and  oppressed  in  others,  must  admit,  that  the  important 
object  which  the  friends  and  promoters  of  rational  liberty 
had  in  view,  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  accomplished, 
and  that  the  human  mind,  a  slave  in  all  ages,  has  rather 
changed  its  master,  than  freed  itself  from  its  servitude." 

*'  In  the  year  1802,  the  Institute  of  France  proposed  a  premiom  for  the  best 
FjBBAy  on  the  ii^uence  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther  on  the  political  situation 
of  the  different  states  of  Europe ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  Dissertation,  by 
M.  Charles  Villers,  was  presented,  aud  obtained  the  premium.  It  was  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  Luther,"  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions.  This  work,  in 
which  M.  Villers  has  represented  the  Reformation  as  having  accomplished  all  that 
was  necessary  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  Europe,  has  occurred  to  the 
notice  of  Count  Bossi,  who  has  analyzed  it  at  great  length,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  positions  of  M.  Villers  may  be  admitted,  and  how  fisr 
they  are  susceptible  of  refutation.  I  cannot  again  engage  in  a  question  on  which 
it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  already  expressed  my  sentiments  at 
sufficient  length,  and  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  Italian  edition  of 
the  present  work,  vol.  xii.  p.  194,  et  8eq.,  where  Count  Bossi  has  demonstrated  that 
a  g^'eat  proficiency  was  niade  in  the  general  improvement  of  society  in  Europe 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation;  and  has  vindicated  the  Bhsj« 
which  the  Italians  had  in  such  improvement.  It  was  not  until  after  the  pnblica- 
tion  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  that  the  Essay  of  M.  Villers  occurred 
to  my  notice,  and  then  only  through  the  medium  of  an  English  translation. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  reply  to  the  censures  of  M.  Villers  on  the  character  of  Leo  X., 
they  being  only  the  current  statements  of  party  writers,  which  will  be  found 
sufficiently  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work;  but  I  cannot  permit 
the  opinions  of  M.  Villers,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  to  pass 
without  animadveision,  or  admit,  like  him,  *'  that  aU  thai  U  neceMory  /or  a 
perfect  and  enlightened  toleraUon  in  matters  of  religion/*  has  hitherto  been  acoom> 
plished.  That  much  was  done  by  the  great  inroad  made  by  Luther  upon  the  long- 
established  and  well-guarded  fortress  of  the  Romish  church,  I  readily  aUow ;  but 
to  the  sentiments  of  M.  Villers,  that  nothing  further  is  wanting  towards  a  pca^ 
feet  freedom  in  religious  opinions,  I  most  decidedly  object.  **  The  Beformatum," 
says  M.  Villers,  "broke  aU  thoM  chains  to^icA  imposed  upon  the  human  nUttd, 
and  overthrew  all  the  harriers  which  prevented  the  free  oornmunicaUom  of 
thoughts." — Is  this  assertion  justified  by  the  present  regulations  of  any  state  in 
Europe  1  "  The  Romish  church/'  continues  M.  Villers,  "said,  submit  yourseimes  to 
authority  without  examination  ;  the  protestant  church  says,  examine  and  s^Amit 
yourselves  only  to  conviction." — The  protestant  church  certainly  says  no  such  thing. 
"  Protestantism,"  proceeds  M.  Villers,  quoting  the  words  of  M.  Greiling,  a  Qerman 
writer,  "Protestantism  is  the  mpulsive  pouter  with  which  reason  is  endowed, 
throwing  from  her  and  rmeUing  every  thing  which  would  usurp  her  plaeeJ*  Is 
there  a  protestant  sect  in  Europe  that  would  admit  of  such  a  definition  1    As  little 
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cause  U  there  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of  M.  Villers,  that  **  the  different  reformed 
rdigioHM,  9ome  sooner,  and  others  UUer,  have  consented  to  allow  ea^h  individual  to 
adore  Ocd  sincerely,  and  to  perform  this  high  action  in  his  own  manner  ;**  or  that 
can  be  nid  in  the  words  of  M.  Villers,  to  have  "finished  with  philosophy  and 
toleration,"  With  much  greater  truth.  Dr.  Robertson  has  asserted,  that  Luther, 
Calvinj  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their  respectlTe 
countrieB,  inflicted,  as  fiu*  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments 
which  were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Borne,  upon 
■ach  as  called  in  question  any  part  of  their  creeds.  Hist,  of  Charles  Y.  book  zi. 
"  The  chorch  of  Borne,"  says  another  writer,  "  refuses  the  Scriptures  to  the  people. 
Some  proteetant  churches  grant  the  sight  of  the  book,  but  retain  the  meaning. — 
Can  you  see  any  difference  ]  Search  or  not  search,  read  or  not  read,  the  sense  is 
fixed. — Tis  at  the  peril  of  your  preferment  to  vary."—  Arcana,  Camb.  1774.  In  a 
speech  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  (now  Lord  Liveipool)  on  the  Roman  Catholic  petition, 
reported  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  11th  May,  1805,  that  nobleman,  with  great 
troth  asserted,  that  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  any  state,  ancient  or  modem,  to 
allow  magistrates  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  the  state,  except  lately, 
in  France  and  America.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  &cts  for  which  I  have  contended  are  continually 
before  our  eyes  ;  and  where  the  contests  for  the  retention  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  on  the  other,  (unhappily 
eombined  with  temporal  views  and  political  considerations)  are  carried  on  with  a 
degree  of  animosity,  which  demonstrates  that  whatever  else  the  Befomiation  of 
Li^ier  may  have  accomplished,  it  has  not  yet  established  peace  and  charity  and 
brotherly  lore  amongst  mankind.* 


Medal  of  Luther. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1621. 

Errors  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society — Writings  of  Aristotle — Jiitfal  doc- 
trines of  Plato— Comnientatars  on  the  pUHoHophy  of  the  ancients  —  Nicctdo 
Leonico  Tomeo — Pietro  Portijxmazzo — Agostirto  Nifo—Oiovan-Francesco  Pico 
— Study  of  natural  philosophy— Attempts  toioards  the  reformation  of  the 
Calendar — Discoveries  in  tfte  East  and  West  Indies — Papal  grants  of  foreign 
parts — Consequences  of  the  new  discoveries — Humane  interference  qf  Leo  X. — 
Study  of  natural  history^ Moral  philosophy — Matteo  Bosso — Pontano—ffis 
treatise  De  Principe — His  work  De  Obedientia  and  oUier  wntings — Baldasaarc 
CiVitiglione — His  Libra  del  Cortegiano  —  Novel  writers — Matteo  BandeUo — 
Pietro  A  retino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  mankind,  when  they  begin  to 
cultivate  their  intellectual  powers,  have  generally 
to'iSear'ljButB  tuTued  thcip  first  attention  towards  those  abstruse 
*"  i52i"5Et.  46.  and  speculative  studies,  which  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension,  and  the  most  remote  from 
their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  that  inexperience  which  is  common  to  an  early  or  unim- 
proved state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that  which  relates  to 
their  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into  the 
realms  of  immaterial  existence ;  or,  if  the  laws  of  nature 
engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  some 
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higher  purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would 
be  considered  as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention, 
were  it  not  believed  to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity ; 
and  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms 
are  disr^arded,  except  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit 
striking  prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects.'  Hence 
it  has  been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to 
divest  itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit  its  sublime 
flights  for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and 
common  sense ;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own 
powers,  although  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  important,  is 
generally  the  latest  acquired. 

In  correcting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  had 
made  a  considerable  progress ;  but  on  the  revival 
of  letters,  that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the   StSC.*^ 
powers  of  the  human  intellect  were  not  so  fre- 
quently employed  on  subjects  of  real  utility,  as  in  the 
investigation  of  the  most   difficult  or  uninteUigible  pro- 
positions.    The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had  first  been 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians,  afforded 
the  greatest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature^  and  he 
therefore  became  the  universal  favourite.     The  study  of  his 
works  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and  as  few  topics 
were  left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius, 
he  was  not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all 
subjects  of  science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.     The 
superiority  and  influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen, 
he   had  for  so  many  ages   maintained,  were  at  length 
diminished  by  the  rival  system  of  Plato ;  and  the 
dominion  which  he  had  so  long  exercised  over  ?f  Jiii?""** 
the   human  intellect  was  now  divided  between 
him  and  his  sublimer  opponent.    This  circumstance  may  be 
considered  rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers,  than 
as  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still 

>  It  is  ob§erTed  by  Coant  Boaei,  that  eTon  with  respect  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
more  attention  was  shewn  to  the  study  of  monsters,  than  of  the  animals  then 
known;  and  hence  the  many&bulous  animals,  which  all  had  a  foundation  in 
nature,  and  in  which  the  marvellous  was  sought  for  in  preference  to  the  truth.  On 
tbn  carious  subject  Bossi  infonns  us  he  had  himself  published  a  memoir  at  Milan, 
m  &r  back  an  the  year  17<J2.    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  101.* 

x  2 
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destined  to  obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Plato 
were  as  remote  from  the  business  of  real  life,  and  the  simple 
induction  of  facts,  as  those  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not,  however, 
wholly  improbable,  that  mankind  derived  some  advantage 
from  this  event.  In  dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasionally 
led  them  tp  think  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  sus- 
picion, that,  as  in  opposing  systems  both  leaders  could  not 
be  right,  so  it  was  possible  that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 
This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its 
variations,  in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled 
for  the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  vene- 
rable character  of  Bessarion,*  the  indefatigable 
S?X1?hiioS.  labours  of  Ficino,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
S^enS!"^*""  Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  under  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this  superiority. 
With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  these  eminent 
men,  its  consequence  again  declined ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  better  understood,  and  more  sedulously  inculcated 
by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  again  took  the  lead. 
The  scholars  of  the  time  devoted  themselves  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  de- 
fending his  writings,  which  now  began  to  be  freed  from  the 
visionary  subtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were 
studied  and  expounded  in  their  original  language.  The 
first  native  Italian  who  attempted  this  arduous 
nic?TSiS"  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  a  disciple  of 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  polite  letters  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  at  that  place  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonico  were  not,  however, 
wholly  devoted  to  this  employment.  He  was  not  less 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato  than  with  those  of 
Anstotle.  He  translated  many  philosophical  works  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin  with  great  elegance,  and  has  left 
several  treatises  or  dialogues,  on  moral  and  philosophical 
subjects,'  although  they  are  now  no  longer  generally  known. 

'  For  some  account  of  Besaarion,  and  his  dispute  with  Qeoi^  of  TrebiBOod, 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  vide  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med. 
'  Among  others,  he  published  a  collection  of  various  tracts  from  the  works  of 
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Some  specimens  of  his  poetry  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  times.*  His  chief  merit  consists  in  his 
having  for  a  long  course  of  years,  sedulously  diffused  the 
riches  of  ancient  learning  among  his  countrymen,  and  his 
chief  honour  in  having  numbered  among  his  pupils  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  The  epitaph  on  Leonico, 
by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,  is  an  elegant  com- 
pendium of  his  literary  and  moral  character,  and  is  highly 
favourable  to  both.' 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
Pietro  Pomponazzo  of  Mantua,  usually  denomi-  hmm/^"^ 
nated,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  Pe- 
retto.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  his  services  were 
held  at  this  university,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  an  annual 
stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  ducats ;  yet  we  are 
toW,  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  the  secrets 
of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with  Avicenna,  and 
with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  either  Arabic  or 
Greek,  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Latin  than  he  had 
acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age.'  Being  compelled,  with  the  other  professors,  to 
quit  Padua  during  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  of 
Cambray,  he  retired,  in  the  year  1510,  to  Ferrara;  where 
Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  and  Celio  Calcagnini,  were  glad 

Arutotle  and  Theophrastos,  which  were  printed  from  his  copieB,  and  published 
l^  tlie  heirs  of  Filippo  Giunti  at  Florence,  1527.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work 
to  Bemazdo  Gionti,  Leonico  asBerta,  that  he  had  carefully  corrected  and  restored 
abooi  two  thousand  passages  in  these  treatlBes.  Bandin,  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann. 
ToL  iL  p.  218.  « 

*  Tirab.  voL  viL  par.  i.  p.  S73.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  in  his 
"  CioeronianuSy"  with  great  commendation.    Ciceronian,  p.  71. 

*  This  inscription,  which  yet  remains  in  the  church  of  S.  Fnmoesco,  at  Padua, 
is  as  foHows : — 

"Lsonoo  ThomjM),  Veneto,  mitioribus  in  Uteris  pangendisque  carminibus 
"  ingenio  amabili,  PhilosophisB  vero  in  studiis,  et  Academica  Peripateticaque  doc- 
"trina  prsestanti;  nam  et  Aristotelicos  libros  Grseco  sermone  Patavii  primus 
**  omnium  docuit,  scholamque  illam  a  Latinis  interpretibus  inculcatam  perpolivit, 
"  ei  PUtonis  nuyestatem  nostris  hominibus  jam  prope  abditam  restituit ;  multaque 
"  prwterea  scripsit,  multa  interpretatus  est,  multos  claros  viros  erudiit,  prgeter 
**  Tirtutem  bonasque  artes  tota  in  vita  nullius  rei  appetens.  Yixit  autem  annos 
-IrxT.  M.  i.  D.  27." 

Coant  Boflsi  has  obserred,  that  Leonico  has  been  eonfbunded  by  some  with 
Nioolo  Leonicena,  or  of  Lonigo,  a  physician,  who  taught  at  Ferrara,  and  published 
ny  translations  of  the  classics  and  other  works.    Ital.  Ed.  toL  ix.  p.  106. 
8p  "^ ^        ■  "        "" 


*  stperoni,  Dialogo  della  Istoria.  par.  ii.  in  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 
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to  avail  themselves  of  his  instnictions.'  In  the  year  1512,  he 
left  Ferrara  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he 
taught  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  this  city  he 
died  in  1524,  being  then  sixty-two  years  of  age.*  Bandello, 
many  of  whose  novels  are  founded  on  facts  that  happened 
within  his  own  knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520, 
Pomponazzo  paid  a  visit  to  Modena,  to  be  present  at  a 
public  disputation  held  by  his  pupil  Giovan-Francesco  dal 
Fomo,  and  that  the  orator,  after  having,  in  the  presence  of 
his  preceptor,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  acquitted  himself  with 
great  honour,  accompanied  Pomponazzo  through  the  city, 
to  point  out  to  him  whatever  might  be  deserving  of  his 
attention ;  when  the  singular  figure,  dusky  complexion,  and 
unusual  appearance  of  the  philosopher,®  attracted  the  notice 
of  two  Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  respectable  followers,  mistook  him  for  a  Jew  cele- 
brating his  nuptials,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  of  the 
party.  The  reply  which  the  novelist  has  attributed  to 
Pomponazzo,  would,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  demonstrate 
that  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  had  not  enabled  him  to 
control  his  passions,  and  regulate  his  own  temper.*^  Nor 
was  Pomponazzo  less  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
opinions,  than  for  the  singularity  of  his  person,  on  which 
account  his  safety  was  frequently  endangered  from  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  times.  This,  however,  can  occasion 
no  surprise,  when  we  find  him  asserting,  in  some  of  his 
works,  that  all  miracles  are  merely  the  effect  of  imagination, 
and  that  the  care  of  Providence  is  not  extended  to  the 

'  Tirab.  yol.  TiL  par.  i.  p.  374. 

'  His  body  was  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua ;  where  it  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesea 
A  statue  of  bronze,  which  yet  remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memory,  in  which 
he  is  represented  sitting  with  a  book  open  in  one  hand,  and  another  dosed  at  his 
feet,  with  the  words, 

"  ObUt  an.  8.  MDXXIV.  M.  M." 
Below  is  inscribed, 

"  Mantua  clara  mihi  genetrix  fuit,  et  breve  corpus 
Quod  dederat  natura  mihi,  me  turba  Perettum 
Dixit.    KatursB  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta." 

»  Bandell.  Nov.  par.  iii.  nov.  88. 

10  **  Che  diavolo  dite  vol  1  che  diavolo  h  questo  1  Sono  forse  io  riputato  Qiudeo 
da  vol  donne  Modenesi  1  Che  venga  fuoco  del  cielo  che  tute  v'arda  !"  kc  Ibid. 
Tiraboflchi,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  has  unaccountably  mistaken  the  Modeneae 
ladies  for  Jewesses,  yol.  vii.  par.  1.  p.  875. 
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transitory  concerns  of  the  present  world.  But  the  chief 
difiRcolties  of  Pomponazzo  were  occasioned  by  his  book  "  De 
Immortalitate  Animae/'  in  which  he  is  said  publicly  to  have 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  dangerous  opinion 
excited  a  host  of  opponents,  who  impugned  his  doctrines  and 
threatened  his  person.  In  his  defence  he  endeavoiu'ed  to 
convince  his  adversaries  that  he  had  stated  this  opinion, 
not  as  his  own,  but  as  that  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he  had 
himself  only  asserted  that  the  existence  of  a  future  state 
could  not  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  but  must  be  believed 
on  the  authority  of  the  Christian  church  ;  of  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  an  obedient  son  and  disciple.  These  ex- 
planations were  of  no  avail.  The  ecclesiastics  of  Venice 
represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as  being  filled  with 
the  most  dangerous  heresies ;  the  patriarch  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  secular  power ;  Pomponazzo  was  by  general  consent 
declared  a  heretic,  and  his  book  was  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  his  prose- 
cutors transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo  at  Rome, 
entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condemnation  of 
its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see ;  but  neither  the 
secretary,  nor  the  pontiff,  were  inclined  to  treat  with 
severity  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a 
few  bold  opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
many  followers.  Bembo  read  the  book,  and  not  finding  it 
so  dangerous  as  it  was  represented  to  be,  shewed  it  to  the 
master  of  the  Apostolic  palace,  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  publications,  and  who  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion  respecting  it.  Pomponazzo  was  therefore  released 
from  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  his  gratitude  is  perpe- 
tuated in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bembo.**  Whatever  were 
the  real  opinions  of  this  writer,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  on 
many  occasions  treated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  no 
small  degree  of  ridicule.*^  For  this  conduct  he  has  endea- 
voured to  apologize,  by  alleging  that  he  wrote  only  as  a 
philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  church  had  decided,  he 

"  Tirab.  toI.  Tii.  par.  i.  p.  877,  in  nota.    Ed.  Rom.  1784. 

"  The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and  published  the  year  after  his 
death,  onder  the  following  title :  "  Pstu  Pompakatii  opera  omnia ;  sive  Tractatus 
acutiMimi  de  Reactione,  de  Intentione  formarum,  de  Modo  agendi  primarum 
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submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed  what  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  An  apology  which  has  given  occasion  to 
Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding,  that  Pomponazzo 
should  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  should  be  burnt  only 
as  a  philosopher." 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
AgortinoNifo  <^PPOsition  to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was 
Agostino  Nifo,  a  native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  one  of  the  learned  professors  who  had  been 
engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  deUver  instructions  in  the  Roman 
academy."  Prior  to  the  year  1500,  Nifo  had  filled  the 
chair  of  a  professor  at  Padua,  where  he  had  imbibed  the 
opinions  of  Averhoes,  and  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Intellectu  et 
Demonibus,*'  had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual  existence, 
and  that  there  is  only  one  soul,  which  animates  all  natm«. 
In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  warmly  attacked 
by  the  theologians  of  the  times,  and  might  have  experienced 
great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned  Pietro 
Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  passages  in 
his  work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence,  he  wrote 
against  the  dogmas  of  Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul.  After  having  taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  with  which 
he  seasoned  his  instructions,"  he  was  called  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1513,  by  Leo  X.,  who  received  him  into  his  particular 
favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  count  Palatine,  and 
allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arras  of  the  Medici ;  of 
which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  himself  in  several 
of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in 
commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle ;  but  he  has  also 

qoalitatum,  de  Immortalitate  animn,  Apologia  contradict.  Tractatus  Defensorioffl. 
Approbationes  rationum  Defensorii,  &c.  Venetlis,  Hseredes  Octav.  Scoti,  1625,  in 
fol.    This  edition,  de  Bure  informs  us^  is  rare.    Bib.  Instruct.  No.  1289. 

^*  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso.  Cent.  i.  Rag.  zc.  A  much  more  ample  aeoount  of 
Pomponazzo,  and  his  writings,  is  given  by  Boesi ;  for  which  I  most  refer  to  ItaL 
Ed.  Tol.  ix.  p.  227.  Mr.  Henke  has  ob8er\'ed,  that  it  was  probably  on  acooont  of 
such  philosophers  as  Pomponazzo,  that  Leo  X.,  in  the  Latenn  Council,  prohibited 
the  philosophical  proposition,  ikaJt  the  soul  qf  man  is  mortal,  from  being  defended 
for  the  future.    Germ.  Ed,  vol.  iii.  p.  268.* 

"  Vide  ante,  chap.  xL  "  Jovius  Iscritt  p,  176. 
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written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moral."  Not- 
withstanding his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo 
could  at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  con- 
descend so  far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of  amusement 
and  of  ridicule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court ; 
and  perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its  e£fect,  in 
obtaining  for  him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Even 
his  writings  are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which 
distinguished  his  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to 
believe,  that  his  philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient 
restraint  on  those  passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  ap- 
parent even  amidst  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepi- 
tude of  old  age.*' 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  been 
displayed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely 
r^retting  such  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  tune. 
For  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandula,  if 
instead  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,"  he  had  devoted  himself  ^:^^"" 
to  those  studies  which  are  within  the  proper  limits 
of  file  human  intellect.  Nor  might  posterity  have  had  less 
cause  to  admire  the  talents,  and  approve  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,^  the  nephew  of  Giovanni, 
if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  from  the  path 
of  nature  and  utility  by  the  example  of  his  uncle,  and  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  When  we  consider  the 
distinguished  rank  and  important  avocations  of  Giovan- 

**  In  the  year  1520,  he  published,  at  Florence,  his  "  Dialectica  Ludicray"  and  in 
1521,  hia  "Libellus  de  his  quae  ab  optimis  Principibus  agenda  sunt;"  in  both  of 
vliieli  he  denominates  himself  Auguatinus  Niphus  Medicea,  philoaophuB  Sueaaor 
nu»;  and  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  the  commentanr  of  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
fcienais  on  tome  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  by  Antonius  Francinus  Varchiensis,  he 
is  styled,  AuguMtintLa  N\phu$  de  Medieis,  PeripcUeticorvm  Princeps.  In  this 
dedication  the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  &yourB  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  X.,  are 
reeogniaed.    Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  rol.  ii.  p.  178. 

^  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nifo  in  his  old  age,  Bayle  has, 
aceording  to  his  custom,  expatiated  at  large. 

!•  In  hia  treatise  "  De  Ente  et  Uno,"  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend  Politiano. 
Of  the  character  and  writings  of  Pico,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  full  and  inte- 
resting aoooont  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  in  Mr.  Qreswell's  Memoirs 
of  luUan  Scholars,  2d  ed.  1805. 
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Francesco,  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  public 
life,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and  at  the 
numerous  and  learned  productions  which  have  issued  from 
his  pen.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the  son 
of  Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
that  government.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  his  brother 
Lodovico,  who  had  married  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  commander  Giovanni  Trivulzio,  prompted  hira  to 
aspire  to  the  sovereignty ;  and,  in  the  year  1502,  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
deprived  Giovan-Francesco  of  his  dominions,  which  were 
held  by  Lodovico  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1509. 
On  the  capture  of  Mirandula  by  Julius  IL,  in  the  year  1511, 
that  pontiff  expelled  the  widow  and  family  of  Lodovico,  and 
restored  Giovan-Francesco  to  his  government  ;**  but,  before 
he  had  enjoyed  his  authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven 
from  his  capital  by  the  French  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Trivulzio.  On  the  decline  of  the  cause  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  Giovan-Francesco  a  third  time  assumed  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  the 
imperial  envoy  in  Italy,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  the  Countess  Francesca,  which  it  was  expected 
had  finally  terminated  their  dissensions.  The  substantial 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  still,  however,  remained,  and  each  of 
the  parties  complained  of  the  other  to  Leo  X.,  who  endea- 
voured by  his  influence  and  authority  to  reconcile  them.** 
During  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, Giovan-Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative 
tranquillity :  but  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  in  this 
family  were  not  destined  to  terminate  without  exhibiting  a 
horrible  tragedy.  In  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
1533,  Galeotto,  the  son  of  Lodovico,  entered  the  city  of 
Mirandula,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  followers,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  palace.     Alarmed  at  the  tumult, 

*•  Vide  anUf  chap.  viii. 

^  Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to  Lantrec,  goyemor  of  Milan, 
requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent  such  disgraceful  db«- 
BensionB.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  and  another  to  the  countefis, 
in  terms  of  admonition  and  reproof;  which  were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter 
to  Gian-FranceBco,  by  expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and 
his  learning.    Bembi  Epist.  Pont.  lib.  zi.  ep.  80,  82,  88. 
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Giovan-Franoesoo  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  before  a 
crucifix,  where  he  was  seized  upon  by  Galeotto,  who,  regard- 
less either  of  the  ties  of  blood,  or  the  supplications  of  the 
venerable  prince,  instantly  struck  off  his  head.  His  eldest 
son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  occasion  a  similar  fate,  and 
his  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut  up  in  prison.  Such 
was  the  eventful  life,  and  such  the  unfortunate  death  of  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  learned  men,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he  had  produced 
thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  which  he  transmitted 
a  catalogue  to  his  friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing 
instance  of  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embrace 
almost  every  department  of  literature  and  of  science,  and 
every  mode  of  composition ;  poetry,  theology,  antiquities, 
natiUBl  philosophy,  morals,  and  ascetics ;  letters,  orations, 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  literary  essays.^*  In  many 
of  his  writings  he  has  warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  and  evinced  an  extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to 
whose  opinions  he  has  not,  however,  on  all  subjects  con- 
fcHined.  In  his  nine  books,  *'  De  Rerum  Praenotione,'*  he 
has  followed  the  example  of  his  uncle  in  exposing  the  im- 
postures of  judicial  astrology ;  notwithstanding  which,  in 
his  Hfe  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  degree  of  credulity 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  correct  and  vigorous  mind. 
Almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  have  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem,  both  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Sadoleti  confesses  that  he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age, 
who  united,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  religion  with 
military  skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in  all  arts  and 

"  In  Uie  year  1516  he  printed  at  Borne  his  four  books  "  de  Amore  Divino/* 
which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in  manuscript  of  this  work  is  preserved  in 
the  Lanrentian  Library,  at  the  beginning  of  which  are  the  fiunily  arms  of  the 
Medici  richly  illuminated.  But  his  principal  work  is  his  **  Examen  Yanitatis 
Docirin«e  Gentium,  et  Yeritatis  Christianse  Disciplinfe,**  printed  by  him  at  his  own 
prev  at  Mlnndula,  in  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  A.  This  work  is 
preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  to  Giovan-Francesco,  in 
whiidi  Uie  pontiff  recognises  the  great  merits  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  and 
the  friendly  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  him  and  Lorenzo,  the  fiither  of  the 
pontiflr;  and  highly  commends  Giovan-Franoeaco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his 
iUvrtrions  predecessor  in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan- 
Fnncesco  have  generally  been  printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several 
editiona  have  been  published  at  Dasle,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
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sciences,  with  a  close  application  to  the  cares  of  government; 
nor  are  the  applauses  of  Girddi  and  Calcagnini  less  honour- 
able to  his  character,  as  a  sovereign,  a  scholar,  and  a 
man." 

But,  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of  science 
wandered  through  the  regions  of  incorporeal  existence, 
without  a  system,  and  without  a  guide,  it  might  yet  have 
been  expected  that  they  would  have  studied  with  more 
success,  the  appearances  and  relations  of  the  visible  world, 
and  have  applied  them  to  some  useful  end.     Certain,  how- 

ever,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  course  of  ages  no  study 
?i"plitoi5hy.  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  imposing 

on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  that  which  pro- 
fesses to  develop  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to  explain 
the  nature,  the  relations,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fac- 
titious science  of  judicial  astrology  maintained  its  full  credit 
in  Italy.  Most  of  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  that 
country  retained  a  greater  number  of  astrologers  in  their 
service,  and  did  not  venture  to  engage  in  any  undertaking 
of  importance  without  their  decision  and  approbation.  The 
early  attempts  of  the  Italian  scholars  to  investigate  the  real 
system  of  the  universe  were  weak  and  uncertain.  One  of 
the  first  who  undertook  this  task  was  Francesco  Stabili, 
usually  called,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Cecco  d'AscoIi, 
in  his  poem  entitled  "L'Acerba;"  written  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century."  But  such  a  vehicle  was  not  likely  to 
convey  much  philosophical  information,  even  if  the  author 
had  been  better  acquainted  with  his  subject.  His  opinions, 
which  may  at  least  pass  for  the  opinions  of  the  times,  were, 
that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  and  immoveable  body  in  the 

**  Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  viL  par.  i.  p.  398,  &c.  After  the  ftoootmt  here  giTen,  the 
Italian  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  the  additions  made  to  it  by  Count 
Bossi,  who  has  enumerated  sereral  other  learned  works  of  Gian-Fiancesco  rico,  and 
considered  the  singular  circumstances  of  his  life  more  at  large.  Vide  ItaL  £d. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  114, 116,  236.* 

''  Of  this  work,  Boss!  informs  ns  he  possessed  a  fine  MS.  on  vellum,  written 
about  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  centuir,  the 
margins  of  which  were  ornamented  with  miniature  figures,  representing  snojecta 
of  natural  history,  and  especially  animals,  designed  with  great  care  and  aocaracy ; 
from  which  he  infers,  that  the  study  of  natural  history  had  begun  to  make  some 
progress,  even  at  that  early  period.  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  242,  and  for  some  fiBrtker 
account  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xiL  p.  240.* 
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midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which  it  was  at  an 
equal  distance ;  and  this  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  by 
observing,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  view  the 
stars,  they  appear  to  be  equally  bright  and  numerous.  He 
describes  the  planets  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  round  the 
earth,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.  In 
accounting  for  the  appearance  of  comets  he  conceives  them 
to  be  vapours  emanating  from  the  planets ;  and  to  portend 
or  occasion  various  calamities  to  the  human  race.  But  these 
inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is 
divided  into  five  books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects 
of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  The  style  of  this  writer 
is  so  rude  and  barbarous,  as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible;  a  circumstance  which  reflects  additional  honour 
on  the  superior  genius  of  Dante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the 
contemporary,  and  over  whom  he  affects  to  triumph  in 
having  devoted  his  writings  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
whilst  Dante  employed  himself  in  composing  fabulous 
narrations;'^  representing  the  great  Florentine  as  having 
at  length  lost  his  way,  and  taken  up  his  final  residence  in 
his  own  "  Inferno.''  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss  with 
freedom  subjects  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  observed  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Acerba,"  being  accused  of  heresy  and  magic, 
expiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames.**  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written  by  Gregorio 
Dati  of  Florence,  entitled  "  La  Sfera  ;^  which  led  the  way 
to  more  successfid  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo 
ToscaneUi  erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  and  thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency 
which  he  had  made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical 
sdence.     It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Lan- 

»*  L'Acerba,  Ub.  v.  cap.  13. 

**  He  was  burnt  by  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1327.    An  ancient  MS.  cony  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  with  his  sentence,  is 
OBflcmion ;  but  I  hai 
e  published  by  Lami,  in  ]  _ 

Of  this  poem,  sereral  editions  are  cited  by  Quadrio ;  Storia  d'ogni  Poesia 


in  my  posseasion ;  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
those  published  by  Lami,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Riccaidi  libraiy. 
**  Of  this  poem,  sereral  editions  are  cited  by  Quadrio ;  Stor 
Tol.  IT.  p.  41.    I  have  also  a  MS.  copy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ornamented  with 
sftroDoniiical  and  geographical  figures,  coloured,  explaining  f* 
hearena^  the  ugns  of  the  asodiac,  the  diviuons  of  the  earth,  &c. 
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dino,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy. His  conjectures  on  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea 
to  the  East  Indies  were  communicated  in  several  letters  to 
Fernando  Martinez,  canon  of  Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate 
navigator  Cristoforo  Colombo.*'  He  also  transmitted  a 
chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter ;  who  was  probably  indebted 
to  the  suggestions  of  ToscaneUi,  for  no  small  share  of  his 
subsequent  success.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illustrate  the 
science  of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  in  the  former 
by  hi3  fourteen  books  "  De  Rebus  Coelestibus,"  in  the  latter, 
by  his  five  books,  entitled  "  Urania,  sive  de  stellis,"  and  in 
his  book  "  Meteororum ;"  but,  although  he  has  displayed 
much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and  much  elegance  in  the  other 
of  these  works,  yet  he  has  done  little  towards  the  real 
promotion  of  the  science ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to 
ascertain  the  effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  celebrated  Fracastoro 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical 
studies,  as  appears  from  his  treatise,  entitled  "  Homo  Cen- 
tricus  ;"  and  Celio  Calcagnini  of  Ferrara  wrote  and  pubUshed 
a  work  in  Italian,  before  the  system  of  Copernicus  issued 
from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he  undertook  to  prove 
the  motion  of  the  earth.**  These  laudable  attempts  at  im- 
provement are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  detracting 
from  the  glory  of  that  eminent  and  successful  pliilosophcr, 
who  is  justly  rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  having  his  name 
inseparably  united  with  that  true  system  of  the  universe, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  develop  and  explain.** 

*'  From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had  imparted  hla  intentioiu,  as 
early  as  the  year  1474,  to  ToscaneUi,  who  had  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  hift 
enterprise,  and  furnished  him  with  such  instructions,  both  historical  and  ideo- 


graphical, as  seemed  most  likely  to  ensure  his  success.    These  letters  have  b<yn 
iblif "  •      -       •     -     ••       «    "  .     -  .  .    •   ' 

amply  treated  in  the  ''  Life  of  Cofombo,"  by  Count  Bossi,  published  by  him  at 
Milan,  in  1818,  in  8vo.,  and  accompanied  by  many  curious  documents  and  graphic 


published  in  the  life  of  Cristoforo,  by  Ferdinando  Colombo,  and  are  parlicuhrly 
stated  by  Tiraboschi,  vol.  vi.  par,  J.  pp.  179,  809^    But^this  subject  has  been  more 
"  '  "      *        ' ~  "  '      ublj 


illuBtrations. 

'■  "  Quod  coelum  stet,  terra  autem  moreatur."  Vidt  Tirab.  voL  viL  par.  i.  p.  427. 

^  To  these  obsen'ations  on  the  progress  of  scientific  studies  in  Italy,  Couut 
Bossi  has  made  rcry  considerable  additions,  and  vindicated  the  claims  of  bb; 
(KHintr^-mcn  to  an  early  proficiency  in  them ;  but  for  those  I  can  now  only  refer  i<i 
iLil.  Eil.  vol.  ix.  p.  243,  vol.  xii.  p.  242.* 
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To  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  Leo  X.  paid  great 
attention,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that 
desirable  object  by  every  eflPort  in  his  power.  One  w2S?thJ «. 
of  the  first  persons  who  ventmred  to  point  out  the  £?c2?ndw. 
errors  in  the  common  mode  of  computation,  was 
an  ecclesiastic  named  Giovanni  di  Novara,  or  Johannes 
Navariensia^  who  presented  to  Julius  II.  a  book  on  that 
subject,  in  which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting 
them.**  As  this  was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the 
professed  object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  for  the  due  observance  of  Easter,  Julius 
listened  to  his  representations,  and  invited  him  to  remain 
and  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome,  promising  that  further 
measures  should  be  taken  for  carrying  his  proposal  into 
effect.  After  the  death  of  Julius,  Leo  imdertook  the  task, 
and  particularly  recommended  to  the  ecclesiastics  assembled 
in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  to  attend  to  the  correction  of 
the  tables  then  in  general  use.  He  also  addressed  himself 
in  earnest  terms  to  the  principals  and  directors  of  the  Italian 
academies,  and  to  many  learned  individuals,  entreating  them 
to  consider  tins  important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him 
in  their  writings  the  result  of  their  observations  and  re- 
searches.^* In  consequence  of  these  measures  several  works 
were  produced,  which  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  more 
effectual  efforts.  Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fossom- 
brone,  presented  to  the  pontiff  a  treatise,  "  De  recta  Paschse 
celebratione,"  in  twenty-three  books,  for  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  which  Leo  granted  him  an  exclusive  privilege.*^ 
Basilic  I^pi,  a  Cistercian  monk,  dedicated  to  him  a  work, 
"  De  jEtatum  computatione  et  Dierum  anticipatione ;"  a 
manuscript  copy  of  which  yet  exists  in  the  Nani  library  at 
Venice ;"  and  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence  is  pre- 
served a  Latin  tract  of  Antonius  Dulciatus, ''  De  Kalendarii 

**  Some  earlier  attempiB  are  indicated  by  Boasi,  Ital.  Bd.  toL  iz.  p.  252.* 

*'  Leo  wrote  to  Henry  YIII.,  requesting  that  he  would  employ  his  professors  of 
Astrology  and  Theology,  to  take  the  subject  into  their  consideration.  Vid^  App. 
So.  XCII. 

*>  Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.,  p.  275.  This  work  was  printed  at  Fossombrone,  in 
1513,  in  folio. 

^  Banlio  was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  "  De  varictate  Temporum/'  He 
VIS  a  naAiTC  of  Florence,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Vespucci. 
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Correctione,"  also  inscribed  by  the  author  to  Leo  X.**  Tlie 
early  death  of  the  pontiff  prevented,  in  all  probability,  the 
further  progress  of  these  inquiries,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIIL,  in  the  year  1582,  that 
the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  carried  into  full 
effect,  and  adopted  throughout  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  astronomical 

studies,  prior  to  and  during  the  pontificate  of 
the  Eut  tcA    Leo  X.,  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  collected 

from  the  written  documents  of  the  times,  as 
from  the  great  practical  uses  to  which  those  studies  were 
applied.**  That  the  researches  of  the  early  navigators  wctb 
instigated  and  promoted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  times,  appears  from  undoubted  evidence. 
The  assistance  thus  afforded  to  these  daring  adventurers 
was,  however,  amply  repaid.  By  the  successful  result  of 
their  labours,  the  form  of  the  globe  and  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  decidedly  ascertained.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  their  experience  first  served  to  establish 
that  more  correct  system  of  the  universe,  which  has  since 
been  fully  demonstrated.  These  discoveries  gave  rise,  how- 
ever, to  many  extravagant  ideas,  which  afford  a  striking 
proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age.  It  is  asserted  by  Monal- 
deschi,  that  the  kingdom  of  Peru  required  a  whole  year  to 
traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  and  that  New 
Spain  was  at  least  twice  the  size  of  Peru.**  Bembo,  in  his 
history  of  Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  productions  of 
the  new  world,  and  on  the  persons  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  vrith  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  highly 
amusing.*'  The  success  which  attended  the  expeditions  to 
the  eastern  world,  was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
Venetians,  who  foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which 
they  would  imdoubtedly  give  rise,  the  destruction  of  that 
commerce  which  the  republic  had  so  long  monopolized ;  but 
although  the  states  of  Italy  derived  fewer  advantages  from 

**  Thig  work  conBiBts  of  zzt.  propoBitlonfl,  of  ▼hich  the  first  six  are  lost  or 
mutilated.    BandinL  Catal.  Bib.  Laurent,  torn.  ii.  p.  81. 
*'  ViAt  Ital.  Ed.  ToL  ix.  p.  263.«  ^  Comment  Istorica,  Yen.  1581. 

*'  DcU'  iBtoria  Veneta,  Ub.  vL    In  Op.  vol.  L  p.  188,  ei  «eg. 
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these  discoveries  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  yet  it  is 
observable,  that  the  persons  by  whose  courage,  skill,  and 
perseverance,  they  were  made,  were  principdly  Italians. 
Cristoforo  Colombo  was  a  native  of  Genoa ;  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, who  contended  with  him  for  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  touch  that  new  continent,  which  is  yet 
designated  by  his  name,  was  a  Florentine ;  Giovanni  Veraz- 
zini,  to  whose  eflfbrts  the  French  were  so  much  indebted  for 
their  foreign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  country;  and 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VII.,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  such  important 
services  to  the  English  crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

Prom  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  had  interested  themselves  with  great 
earnestness  in  the  result;  and  no  sooner  had  ftJSjn^^iSS.'*' 
these  efforts  proved  successful,  than  they  con- 
verted them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this 
interference  was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on 
the  supreme  pontiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had  made  a 
formal  grant  to  the  Portuguese  of  all  the  countries  extending 
from  Cape  Naon,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  East 
Indies.  This  grant  had  been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the 
subsequent  buUs  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dis- 
sensions which  arose  between  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and 
John  king  of  Portugal,  respecting  the  right  of  occupying 
the  countries  newly  discovered,  were  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  Alexander  VI.,  who,  as  is  weU  known,  with  a 
boldness  peculiar  to  his  character,  directed  that  the  globe  of 
the  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  extending 
from  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd  islands ;  that  whatever 
lands  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the 
king  of  Spain.'* 

^  ''Questa  Bolla    che  va  inaerita  nel  Codice  Diplomatico   di  Leibnitz,   a 
pa^.  472,  Tiene  impugnata  da  molti  e  gravi  scrittori,  ed  in  specie  dal  celebre 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514, 
Leo  X.  made  also  a  formal  concession  to  Emanuel  king  of 
Portugal ;  extending  not  only  to  all  countries  which  were 
then  discovered,  but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the 
pontiff  himself/^  The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an 
acknowledged  jurisdiction,  began  to  assume  over  the  new 
world  the  same  authority  that  it  had  long  exercised  over  the 
old;  and  the  grants  thus  made  were  accompanied  with 
conditions  that  the  sovereigns  should  send  out  priests  to 
convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  These  grants,  absurd 
and  futile  as  they  may  now  appear,  were  not  without  their 
effects,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind.  From 
the  respect  paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic 
see,  they  might  prevent,  in  some  instances,  that  interference 
of  different  nations  in  foreign  parts,  which,  in  all  probability, 
might  have  given  rise  to  violent  and  destructive  wars,  and 
defeated  the  common  object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  the  commanders  employed  in  these  expeditions  en- 
gaged in  them  with  a  thorough  conviction,  that  in  seizing 
on  a  newly-discovered  country,  and  subjugating  its  inha- 
bitants, they  were  only  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  Roman 
church.^® 

The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through- 
out Europe  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  most 
of thTn^wX  just  and  allowable  kind.  The  extension  of  the 
CO  eres.  i^Q^^jg  Qf  gocicty  to  distaut  nations,  and  people 
before  unknown;  the  important  additions  to  the  conve- 
niences and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  great  influx  of  riches 
which  Europe  was  to  experience,  all  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the 
denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Whether 
an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  two 
parties  are  concerned ;  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  newly- 

Ugone  Grozio,  nel  suo  trattato  intitoUto  Mare  liherum,"  BandixL  TiU  di 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  p.  40.    Flor.  1745. 

»»  Vide  ante,  chap.  xii. 

^  Vide  the  proclamation  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  iraoslated  by  Roberteon,  in  hu 
History  of  America,  vol.  i.  note  zzxiii. 
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discovered  countries,  and  their  European  invaders.  To  the 
former  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  whole 
nations  from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful  than  the 
arrival  of  their  Spanish  conquerors;  and  the  dispirited 
remnant  of  an  unoffending  and  unwarlike  people  was 
destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure  extirpation  by  a  long  and 
hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of  suflFering.  The  history  of  the 
discovery  of  America  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  destruction  of 
its  popidation,  and  of  the  usurpation  of  its  territory  by  a 
foreign  power/*  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages which  Europe  has  hitherto  derived  from  this 
intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of  these  distant  shores  any 
new  information  in  science,  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in  arts, 
to  impart  to  us  ?  Has  the  communication  between  the  two 
countries  given  rise  to  situations  which  have  called  into 
action  those  generous  propensities  and  virtuous  qualities,  on 
which  alone  are  foimded  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race  P  Or  has  it  not  given  us,  on  the  contrary,  a 
new  representation  of  the  deformity  of  our  nature,  so  horrid 
and  so  disgusting,  that  experience  alone  could  have  con- 
vinced us  of  its  reality  P  The  nations  of  Europe,  instead  of 
being  tranquillized  by  prosperity,  or  enriched  by  a  new 
influx  of  wealth,  have  from  that  period  either  sunk  into  a 
debilitating  indolence,  or  been  roused  to  action  by  dis- 
sensions, to  which  these  discoveries  have  afforded  new 
causes,  and  by  which  even  the  indignant  manes  of  the 
slaughtered  Indians  might  well  be  appeased.  If  we  seek 
for  more  consolatory  views,  we  must  turn  towards  a  new 
people  who  have  risen  upon  these  ruins,  where  we  may 
discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty  empire,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
be  the  last  refuge  of  freedom,  and  to  carry  to  higher  degrees 

*^  Lbs  Casas  has  therefore  entiUed  his  work,  with  strict  propriety,  "  The  His- 
toiT  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies:"  "Selacion  de  la  Destruycion  de  las 
Inmaa."  From  the  introduction  to  this  most  dreadful  and  affecting  history,  which 
WIS  truuli^ed  into  Italian  by  Qiacomo  Castellani,  and  published  at  Venice,  in 
1643^  I  shall  only  giro  the  following  passage  : — "  I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that 


by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the  Christians,  more  than  twxltb 
■iLUoxs  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  than  wimtss  xiluoks.**  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  Robertson  is  right  in  asserting,  that  the 
aeeoonts  of  l«8  Gasas  are  not  to  be  implicitly  believed,  especially  when  he  speaks 
of  nnmbera. 

y  2 
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of  excellence  those  arts  and  sciences  which  it  has  received 
from  the  exhausted  climes  of  Em-ope. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  con- 
spired with  the  lust  of  ambition,  in  extending  the 
fe?JSSof  iS'  conquests  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it 
must  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoflPending  natives,  were 
the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monks,  who  had 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  them  the 
Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undertaking  the  Domi- 
nicans took  the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon 
the  persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them 
in  proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be 
held  in  perpetual  slavery,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of 
this  fraternity  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own 
mission/*  The  Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify 
these  enormities  to  their  fuU  extent,  opposed  themselves  to 
the  benevolent  views  of  the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions 
soon  reached  Europe,  and  the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted 
to  for  his  decision  on  this  novel  and  important  subject.  His 
sentence  confers  honour  on  his  memory.  He  declared  that  not 
only  religion,  but  nature  herself,  cried  out  against  slavery.*' 
He  observed,  with  equal  justice  and  benevolence,  that  the 
only  mode  by  which  civilization  and  religious  improvement 
could  be  extended,  was  by  the  adoption  of  mild  and  equi- 
table measures  ;**  and  he  employed  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  repress  the  avarice  and 
ferocity  of  the  new  settlers,  in  the  countries  subjected  to  his 
authority.  On  this  occasion  the  humane  and  indefatigable 
ecclesiastic,  Bartolommeo  de  las  Casas,  made  the  most 
strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
happy objects  of  colonial  oppression ;  but  the  errors  of  good 
men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
than  the  crimes  of  the  wicked ;  and  the  expedient  which  he 

**  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  214,  ko, 
**  "  RequisituB  sententiam  Pontifex  judicarit  non  modo  religionem,  sed  eiiam 
natuxam  reclamitare  seryitati." — Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  227. 
**  Fabron.  tUsup. 
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proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans  by 
enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  Africa,  has  given 
rise  to  still  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was 
intended  to  remedy.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, some  eflPorts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest 
triumph  of  virtuous  principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the 
world.  But  the  guilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not  likely  to  be 
expiated  by  repentance;  and  the  course  of  Providence 
seems  too  plainly  to  indicate,  that  a  practice  begun  in 
rapacity  and  injustice,  can  only  terminate  in  revenge,  in 
horrors,  and  in  blood.^* 

K,  however,  the  benefits  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  great  events  before  referred  to  have  in 
general  been  either  neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  2u  hito  "*"' 
most  injurious  purposes,  yet  the  discoveries  made, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  opened  a  new  field 
of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has  been  cultivated  by 
the  labours  of  succeeding  times  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. Besides  the  general  knowledge  of  the  globe  which 
was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  diversity  of 
animal^  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  observed  in 
regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  distinguished  by 
such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of  soil,  and  of  climate, 
excited  the  desire  of  examining  their  nature,  their  quaUties, 
or  their  effects.  The  progress  of  these  studies  was  not, 
however,  rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navi- 
gators were  actuated  was  the  desire  of  gain.  Gold  in  its 
natural  state  was  the  universal  object  of  their  inquiry. 
Where  this  could  not  be  obtained,  other  articles  were  sought 
for,  which  might  be  converted  to  the  greatest  profit ;  and 
the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most  surprising  productions  of 
nature,  were  regarded  only  as  they  might  be  converted  into 
advantageous  objects  of  merchandise.     The  study  of  nature 

**  The  ftnthor  is  happj  in  being  enabled  to  state,  that  since  the  abore  was 
written^  in  1805,  he  has  had  the  high  gratification  of  uniting  his  voice,  as  a 
lepresentatiTC  of  his  native  town  of  Liverpool,  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  which  in  the  year  1807  abolished  the  horrible  practice 
of  tnding  for  slaves  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  a  measure  which  he  hopes  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slaveiy  in  the  British  colonies,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  above  adverted  to.* 
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in  her  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  although  of  all  others 
the  most  obvious  and  simple,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
last  which  in  the  rise  of  learning  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind.  After  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made  on 
this  subject,  it  is  yet  probable  that  the  garden  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  at  Careggi,  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  a 
collection  of  plants  extending  beyond  the  mere  object  of 
common  utility.  From  several  passages  in  the  works  of 
Pontano  we  may,  however,  discover  that  this  author  devoted 
himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and  his  poem  in 
two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and 
the  citron,  entitled,  "  De  Hortis  Hesperidum,"  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
curious  operations  in  horticulture.^  A  more  striking  indi- 
cation of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have 
treated  on  these  subjects  now.  began  to  be  held.  The 
writings  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Of  the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct 
version  was  completed  by  the  learned  Marcello  VirgiUo 
Adriani,  and  published  at  Florence  in  the  year  1518.  Be- 
sides the  various  editions  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny, 
which  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  printing  had  issued  from 
the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on  that  work  by  Ermolao  Bar- 
baro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno,  and  others,  it  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Cristoforo  Landino  of  Florence,  and  published  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1476.  The  decided  propensity  which 
now  appeared  towards  the  cultivation  of  natural  history,  was 
further  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  theatre  on  which 
it  had  to  expatiate ;  and  the  singular  productions  of  foreign 
coimtries,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  European  students, 
led  them  to  examine  those  of  their  own  with  an  intelligent 
and  a  discriminating  eye.   It  was  not,  however,  imtil  nearly 

*^  Among  other  observations  in  the  works  of  Pontano,  there  is  one  which  par- 
ticularly deserves  the  attention  of  the  practical  gardener.  He  aaserto,  on  his  own 
experience,  that  if  a  graft  be  cut  from  the  extremity  of  a  fmit-bearing  branch,  it 
will  itself  bear  fruit  the  first  year  of  its  being  ingrafted ;  but  that  if  it  be  taken 
from  a  sucker,  or  unripe  part  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  bear  finiit. 
Pontan.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  This  has  since  been  observed  by  other  natnraUsts,  and 
the  reason  is  expluned  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Phytologia,"  sect.  iz.  ii.  7, 166. 
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the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  commentaries 
of  Pier- Andrea  Mattioli  on  the  six  books  of  Dioscorides 
were  first  published,  that  the  science  of  Botany  began  to 
assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  and 
interesting  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  Still  more  recent 
has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  other  departments  of 
natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small  tract  of  Paullus 
Jovius,  "De  Piscibus  Romanis,"  published  in  the  year 
1524,*'  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  treatises, 
we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the  history  of 
animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of  zoology  to  a 
general  system,  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando; 
the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy, 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  important 
task,  and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad  founda- 
tions, which  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and  still 
increasing  superstructure  of  subsequent  times." 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,   hitherto  received  that  attention 
which  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  concerns    JJphy/^""*' 
of  human    life    indisputably   demands.      Some 
occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petrarca,  and  several 
of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Poggio  BraccioUni,  may 
be   considered  among  the  earliest   and  most  successful 

*'  In  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1527^  8to.  This  work  JoTius  dedicated  to  the 
cardinal  Louia,  of  Bourbon,  who  deluded  his  expectations  of  a  g^reat  reward,  by 
pnMDting  him  with  an  inuiginaty  benefice  in  the  isUnd  of  Thule,  beyond  the 
Orkneys.  "  La  fatica  de'  Pesci/'  says  he,  "m'andd  rota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone, 
al  qoal  dedicai  il  libro,  rimunerandomi  esso  con  un  beneficio  fabuloeo  situato  nell' 
Ja/oi^  TiU,  oltre  le  Orcadi.** — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Galeaz.  Florimonte.  ap. 
Tirab.  viL  2.  20.  With  this  malicious  sarcasm  the  <»rdinal  seems  to  have  reprored 
Jorins  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the  treatise  inscribed  to 
him. 

^  A  particular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  of  natural  history,  and  of  its 
progress  to  the  present  time,  may  be  found  in  Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  introductory  Dis- 
coune,  prefixed  to  the  first  rolume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
lond.  1791, 4to.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  my  object  in  this  work  was  only  to 
adTert  to  subjects  of  science  and  literature,  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the 
ebancter  and  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  shew  how  they  were  influenced  by  his 
Mrsonal  interference.  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the  frequent  remarks  of  Count 
nofid,  that  /  aug?U  to  have  introduced  other  persons  (with  whom  it  does  not  appear 
that  Leo  X.  had  any  intercourse).  Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  ix.  p.  189.  Much  less  can  I 
coBceiTe  that  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  natural  studies  (as 
Ceont  Boss!  has  done)  through  the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  {vide 
ItaL  Bd.  Toi  ix.  p.  261,)  although  I  admit  that  such  inquiries  are  in  themselves 
highly  intereating  and  instructiTe. 
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attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and 

to  regidate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the 
"~'  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Bosso,  prin- 
cipal of  the  monastery  of  Fiesole,  had  also  undertaken  to 
recommend  and  to  enforce  various  branches  of  moral  duty 
in  separate  Latin  treatises,  written  with  great  apparent  sin- 
cerity, and  not  without  pretensions  to  perspicuity  and  to 
elegance.*®  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  as  a  characteristic 
of  a  vigorous  and  an  independent  mind,  that,  at  a  time 
when  theological  subtilties  and  scholastic  paradoxes  had  so 
deeply  entangled  the  human  faculties,  this  venerable  eccle- 
siastic could  free  himself  from  their  bonds,  so  as  to  observe, 
with  a  distinct  and  penetrating  eye,  the  relations  and  con- 
nexions of  human  life,  and  to  apply  to  their  regulation  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts  of  genuine  religion. 
A  more  powerful  and  more  successful  efiFort  was  made  by 
pontan       ^^^  celcbratcd  Pontano,  whose  prose  works  consist 

chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the 
concerns  of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  as 
illustrating  the  science  of  politics ;  whilst  others,  relating  to 
individual  conduct,  are  intended  to  define  the  duties  of 

private  life.  Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed 
PrinSjS!***^  his  treatise  "  De  Principe,"  addressed  to  Alfonso, 

duke  of  Calabria,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to 
define  and  exemplify  the  duties  and  conduct  of  a  sovereign. 
This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  the 
treatise  of  Machiavelli,  under  the  same  title,  and  on  the 
same  subject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  for  the  sound 
maxims  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and  the 
noble  examples  which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation.  The 
great  distinction  between  these  productions  is,  that  in  the 
work  of  Pontano  politics  are  considered  as  a  most  important 
branch  of  morals,  whilst  in  that  of  Machiavelli  they  appear 
to  'be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some 

*^  For  some  account  of  him,  vide  ante,  chap.  i.  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  chap.  viii. 
His  moral  works  are  published  under  the  following  titles : — "  De  verisac  aalutaribus 
animi  gaudiis."  Flor.  xoooclxxxxi.  "  De  instituendo  aapientia  animo."  Bonon. 
MooooLXXxxv.  "  De  tolerandis  adversis."  Lib.  il.  "  De  gerendo  magistratu,  jo?- 
titiaque  colenda.'*  The  two  last  tracts  are  published  in  the  general  collection  of 
the  works  of  their  author :  Argentor.  1609,  et  Flor.  1613. 
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immediate  end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him 
who  obtains  it.  "He  who  wishes  to  govern  well,"  says 
Pontano,  "  should  propose  to  himself  liberality  and  clemency 
as  the  first  rules  of  his  conduct.  By  the  former  he  will 
convert  his  enemies  into  friends,  and  even  recall  the  trea- 
cherous to  fidelity.  The  latter  will  secure  to  him  the  affec- 
tion of  all  men,  who  will  venerate  him  as  a  divinity.  United 
in  a  sovereign  they  render  him  indeed  most  like  to  God, 
whose  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  to  all,  and  to  spare  those 
who  fall  into  error."*®  *****  "  It  is  not,  however,  of  so 
much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  humane  and  liberal, 
as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices  which  are  considered  as  their 
opposites.  An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which  belongs, 
and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the  origin  of  great 
calamities.  Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  torments, 
executions ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  often  truly  said, 

**  Ad  generum  Cereris,  sine  csede  et  ynlnere  pauci 
Descendant  B^ges,  et  sicca  morte  Tyranni." 

Few  are  the  tyrant-homicides  that  go 
Unpierced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  below. 

"  What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  sovereign,  or 
less  conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than,  instead  of  displaying 
an  example  of  humanity,  to  shew  himself  severe  and  arrogant? 
Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of 
cruelty,  and  both  of  them  are  bad  protectors  either  of  life  or 
of  authority."*^  These  maxims  he  confirms  by  numerous 
examples  from  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  shew  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work. 
But  the  strongest  instance  that  history  affords  of  the  truth 
of  these  maxims,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  that  of  Alfonso 
himself,  to  whom  they  were  so  ineffectually  addressed." 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important,  is  his  treatise  "  De  Obedientia,"  in  hi.  work.  d. 
five  books;  under  which  title  he  has  comprehended  2?  oSi^'' 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  system  of  moral  ^'*^•• 
duty.**     In  the  commencement  of  this  work  he  obsen^es, 

*•  Pontan.  Op.  torn,  i  p.  87,  **  Ibid.  p.  91.  »'  Vide  ante,  chap.  iv. 

**  First  published  at  Naples,  1490,  in  a  well-printed  and  elegant  edition,  4 to, 
and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Roberto  Sanseyerino,  Prince  of  Salerno. 
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that  "  the  efforts  of  both  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  as 
well  as  of  both  divine  and  human  law,  are  chiefly  directed  to 
compel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  loose,  and 
wandering  without  a  guide."  Under  this  extensive  idea  of 
obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief  duties 
of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and  temperance ;  con- 
tinually intermixing  his  precepts  with  examples,  many  of 
which,  being  the  result  of  his  ovm  observations,  have  pre- 
served a  great  number  of  historical  and  literary  anecdotes, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Besides  these  works,  Pontano 
produced  several  others  on  various  topics  connected  with 
moral  conduct,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner." 
These  writings  of  Fontano  display  great  reflection,  learning, 
and  experience ;  and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had 
been  equal  to  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been 
suffered  to  exert  itself  in  correcting  those  superfluities  with 
which  his  works  sometimes  abound,  he  would  have  merited 
a  rank,  in  this  most  important  department  of  science,  to 
which  very  few  writers,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
could  justly  have  aspired.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
his  example  would  have  prepared  the  way  to  a  further  pro- 
ficiency in  these  studies,  especially  as  he  had  divested  them 
of  the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had  been  confined, 
and  had  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of  practical 
utility ;  but,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the  dissipa- 
tions of  domestic  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected  or 
forgotten ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  produced  no  moral  writer  of  equal  industry,  or  of 
equal  merit.  The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other 
Italian  academies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  com- 
ments to  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, the  treatise  of  Cicero  "DeOfficiis,"  instead  of  being 
considered  as  a  model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an 
object  of  criticism  and  of  reproof.** 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of  individual 
intercourse  by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work 

♦*  Vide  ante,  chap.  ii.  »*  Tirab.  vol.  tu.  par.  ii.  p.  286. 
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of  extraordinary  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
This  is  the  "  Libro  del  Cortegiano/'  of  the  Count  Baldassare 
Castiglione,  who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice ;  ^^^ 
but  a  more  particular  account  of  so  accomplished 
a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a  scholar,  who  shared  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  esteem  of  LeoX.,  cannot  be  iminteresting. 
He  was  bom  at  his  family  villa  of  Casatico,  in  the  territory 
of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1478,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Count 
Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife  Louisa  Gonzaga,  a  near 
relation  of  the  sovereign  family  of  that  name.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the 
Latin  language  by  Giorgio  Merula,  and  in  Greek  by  Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distinguished  himself  by 
his  personal  accomplishments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the  military 
service  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  without,  however,  relinquishing 
his  literaiy  pursuits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance  from 
Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  on 
whose  works  he  committed  to  writing  many  learned  notes 
and  observations.  His  principal  favourites  were  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  distinguished 
writers  of  his  own  country ;  among  whom  he  is  said  par- 
ticularly to  have  admired  the  energy  and  learning  of  Dante, 
the  softness  and  elegance  of  Fetrarca,  and  the  facility  and 
natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  of  Politiano.** 
The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
wound  received  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  and  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglione 
to  leave  Milan,  he  resorted  to  his  relation,  iVancesco, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  the 
year  1503.  With  the  consent  of  the  marquis,  he  soon 
afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced, 
by  his  intimate  friend  and  relation,  Cesare  Gonzaga,  to 
Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  been 
called  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Julius  H. 
to  the  pontificate.     Attracted  by  the  liberality  and  elegance 

M  Senwi,  ViU  del  Castiglione,  p.  10. 
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of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the  gentle- 
men of  his  court, ''  Castighone  entered  into  his  service^  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  the  siege  of  Cesena,  which  place  was  then 
held  for  Caesar  Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of 
Imola,  soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By  the 
fall  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here  received  a  severe  injury  in 
his  foot,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy 
some  repose ;  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  duchess, 
and  from  Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  after- 
wards maintained  a  friendly  intercoiu^e,  rendered  more 
interesting,  and  not  less  honourable,  by  difference  of  sex.^' 
In  the  tranquiUity  which  he  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted 
himself  to  his  studies,  or  occasionally  took  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  conversation  of  the  many  eminent  and  learned 
men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
literary  assemblies  of  the  duchess.  In  particular  he  formed 
a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  whom  he  has 
introduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  his  "  Corte- 
giano,"  the  sera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to  this  period. 
Such  was  the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano  had 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Fiero  de'  Medici,  and  Castiglione ;  but  poUtical 
motives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage 
to  Filippo  Strozzi,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  whose 
family  in  Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  their  native  place." 
Castiglione  continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the 
death  of  that  learned  and  accomplished  prince,  in  the  year 
1508 ;  having  represented  him  in  several  embassies  to 
foreign  powers,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1606,  when  he 
came  to  England  to  be  installed  as  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
in  the  name  of  the  duke,  upon  whom  that  honour  had  been 
conferred  by  Henry  VII/® 

*'  Vide  ante,  chap.  vii.  »•  Serassi,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  14. 

*^  M.  Ant  Fiaminio  has  applied  to  Caaiiglione  the  following  lines : — 

"  Bex  quoque  te  simili  complexus  amore  Britannua, 
Insignem  clari  Tobquis  honore  fibcit  :'* 

which  haye  led  his  biogpraphers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  was  himself  admitted 
into  the  order  of  knighthood.    "  Fu  raccolto  (dal  Be  Arrigo)  con  modi  cosi  ononii 
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After  the  death  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  successor,  Francesco-Maria  della  Rovere.  The 
assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Favia  by  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  consequence 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder  deprived  his  nephew  of  his 
dignities  and  estates,**  threw  the  court  of  Urbino  into  great 
agitation  and  distress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to 
that  was  thought  likely  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pontiff. 
On  his  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime, 
the  duke  was  accompanied  by  CastigUone.  The  various  ser- 
\ices  rendered  by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  by  a  grant 
of  the  castle  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were  after- 
wards  exchanged,  at  his  request,  for  the  territory  of  Nuvellara, 
about  two  nules  from  Fesaro,  where  he  had  an  excellent 
palace,  good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a 

e  pioii  di  tanta  oortesiay  che  farono  da  ciascano  riputati  molto  straordinaij ;  e 
Unto  piU  avendolo  omato  e  degnalo  del  CoUaro  delta  Gartiera,  che  il  Re  soleva 
dare  a  pochinimi,  e  di  grandiasima  condizione." — Marliani,  Vita  di  Castiglione. 
Senan  aaja,  "  Ebbe  in  dono  (dal  Re)  una  richissima  CoUana  (Toro;  tanto  piacque 
ad  iLrrigo  qneato  gpran  Gentilaomo.*'  On  this  subject  some  doubts  have,  however, 
laftelj  been  nosed,  by  the  Abate  D.  Francesconi ;  who  has  veiy  justly  suggested 
the  improbability  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambassador  the  same  honour 
as  be  had  before  bestowed  on  his  soyereign ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  Lo  schiarire  un 
tal  &tto  apparUene  a  chi  avesse  Vassunto  d'illustrare  la  Storia  di  un  ordine  caval- 
Uresco  coi  nomi  degli  Uomini,  che  ascritti  yi  furono,  simili  al  Castiglione."  Vide 
Franeeaconi,  Discorso  al  Reale  Academia  Fiorentina.  Flor.  1799,  p.  80.  By  the 
obUgini^  asaistanoe  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Qarter  principal  King  of  Arms,  I  am 
enabled  to  dear  up  these  doubts,  and  to  state,  with  confidence,  that  Castiglione 
was  not  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  King  Henry  VII.  transmitted  the  ensigns  to 
the  doke  of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Olastonbuiy,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot ;  after 
which  the  duke  sent  Castiglione  to  England  to  be  installed  in  his  name.  On  his 
landing  at  Doyer,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched 
with  a  considerable  retinue  to  meet  him ;  and  in  the  College  of  Arms  are  yet  pre- 
ttfred  the  particulars  of  his  reception  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Doquara,  Lord  of 
Sl  Jolin*s,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter  King  of  Arms ;  who  conducted 
him  to  London,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  pope's  yice-collector. 
Bat,  although  Castiglione  was  not  created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  there  is  yet 
reaaoii  to  belieye  that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  &your  of  the 
king.  In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards  addressed  to  that  soyereign,  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  duke,  whom  he  denominates,  "  virum  a  ooir- 
ra^TBiBua  tots,  quern  adeo  dilezisti  ut  ilium  prsedarissimo  GARTian  ordine  tuo 
decoiBiv  dignatus  sis,"  he  refers  to  certain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself;  "  me 
a  taa  majeatate  nioiriTATB  ac  munbribus  auctum."  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be 
obaerred,  that  the  MS.  from  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castiglione,  at 
the  end  of  his  second  volume,  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  which  MS.  is  by  him 
i4aied  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  at  Leeds,  was  embellished 
with  the  arms  of  CastigUone,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  SS.,  ending  with  two  port- 
cnlliaea,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  rose,  gules  and  aigent ;  which  affords  a  strong 
proof  that  Henry  VII.,  whose  badges  were  a  portcullis  and  united  rose,  had  deco- 
laied  Castiglione  with  such  a  collar  at  the  time  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 
••  Vide  ante,  chap.  viii. 
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fertile  soil ;  advantages  with  which  he  declares  himself  so 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  he  has  only  to  pray  that  God  would 
give  him  a  disposition  contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IL,  iq  February  1613,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Castiglione  was  despatched  by  the 
duke  of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
to  the  holy  see ;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of 
the  pope,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory 
of  Nuvellara,  and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects 
of  taste.  He  had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  society  of  his  former  friends;  among  whom  were 
Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  poet 
Tebaldeo,  and  Federigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
nephew  of  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  He  maintained  a  strict 
intimacy  with  Michelagnolo,  with  Raffaello,  and  with  the 
many  other  eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Rome;  nor 
was  there  perhaps  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was 
with  more  confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judg- 
ment in  architectiu*e,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works 
of  art ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  said  that  Rafiaello  himself  was 
frequently  accustomed  to  consult  him  on  his  most  important 
works."*  To  the  predilection  of  an  amateur  he  united  the 
science  of  an  antiquarian,  and  was  indefatigable  in  col- 
lecting not  only  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own 
times,  but  also  busts,  statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

The  marriage  of  Castiglione,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the  Count  Guido  Torello, 
a  lady  of  great  accomplishments  and  high  rank,  her  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the 
chief  part  of  his  time  at  Rome,  whilst  his  wife  remained 
with  her  friends  at  Mantua ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate 
remonstrances  which  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  expressed 
in  an  Ovidian  epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wife, 

•1  Serassi,  in  Vita  del  Castiglione,  p.  18. 
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which  not  only  displays  many  traits  in  his  character  and 
conduct,  but  affords  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  as  a  Latin 
poet  he  might  justly  rank  with  the  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporaries/*  The  death  of  his  lady,  which  happened 
in  child-bed,  whilst  he  was  still  detained  at  Rome  in  the 
character  of  ambassador,  from  his  relation  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time  inconsolable.  The 
attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to  mitigate  his  grief,  and 
Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem,  conferred  on 
him,  about  the  same  time^  a  pension  of  two  hundred  gold 
crowns. 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remained  in 
Rome  until  the  election  of  Adrian  VL,  soon  after  whose 
arrival  at  that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the 
election  of  Clement  VIL,  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  again 
despatched  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new 
pontiff,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents, 
and  experience,  and  who  had  occasion  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  selected  him  for  this 
purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  despatched  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
month  of  March,  1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he  expresses 
it,  throughout  his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on  his 
arrival  at  Madrid ;  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  this  mission,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his 
abilities  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Eiu*opean 
powers,  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  extreme  grief  wHch  he  ex- 
perienced on  this  occasion  was  rendered  still  more  poignant, 
by  a  letter  from  the  pope,  complaining  that  he  had  not 
given  him  timely  information,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
the  disaster.     This  produced  a  long  justiiScatory  reply  from 

^  This  piece,  entitled  "  Hippolyta,  Balthasarl  Caatilioni  Conjugi/'  has  given 
rise  to  an  erroneoos  opinion,  that  the  lady  of  Castiglione  wrote  lAtin  poetry ;  but 
altboogh  it  affords  no  positiye  evidence  of  this  circnmstance,  yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  ideas  and  sentiments  it  contains  were  such  as  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  his  wife  daring  his  absence,  and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose 
into  Latin  verse.     Vide  Carm.  Uluat.  Poet.,  edit  Yenet.  1548,  p.  171. 
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Castiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  efforts  and  his 
services,  both  before  and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  the 
plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  but  in  Italy,  and 
asserts,  that  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  prelates  to 
suspend  the  performance  of  divine  offices,  and  to  address 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the  Ubera- 
tion  of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  By  these 
representations  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  unfounded 
prepossessions  which  the  pope  had  entertained  against  him ; 
but  the  wound  which  his  own  sensibility  had  received  from 
these  imputations,  was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The 
favours  of  the  emperor,  who  conferred  on  him  the  privileges 
of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and  nominated  him  bishop  of  Avila, 
which  see  produced  a  large  revenue,  were  insufficient  to 
restore  him  to  his  former  tranquiUity ;  and  a  feverish  indis- 
position of  six  days'  continuance,  terminated  his  life  at 
Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the  age  of 
little  more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the  emperor 
himself,  who,  on  this  event,  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi,  nephew 
of  Castiglione,  "  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age."** 

The  celebrated  "  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  which  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years, 
cortl^o^*^  was  terminated  in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its 
author  to  Bembo,  that  he  might  revise  it  and 
give  his  opinion  upon  it.  Castiglione  was,  however,  in  no 
haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first  edition  being 
printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  successors  of  Aide  at 
Venice.     Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally  read,  and 

••  The  body  of  Castiglione  was  interred  in  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Toledo, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  remoyed  by  his  daughter  to  the  church  of  the  Frati 
Minori,  at  Mantua,  and  deposited  in  a  handsome  chapel  erected  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  following  inscription,  written  by  Bembo : — 

Baldassasi  CASTiLXon  Mantvaho, 

OXiriBUS  K ATU&B  DOTIBUS,  PLU&IXIS  BOHIS  ARTXBU8,  OBITATO  ;  QbJKTIS  UTSBI8  BRUDRO ; 
IH  LaTINIS  ET  EtBUSCIS  BTIAX  FOVtM;  OPPIDO  NeBULARLS  in  PiSAURBH.  OB  TUT. 
XILIT.  nOHATO  ;  DUABUS  0BITI8  LBGATI0NIBU8,  BrITAITRIOA  BT  BoXABA  ;  HlSPAnXK- 
SEX  OUX  AGERBT,  AO  BX8  ClEXBNTIS  YIl.  PoNT.  MaX.  PROCURARET,  QUATVOBgrS 
LIBR08  DE  IBSTITURirnA  ReOUX  FAXIUA  PEB8CRIP8I8SBT ;  P08TREX0  CUX  CaROLCS  V. 
IXPBRATOR  BPIBOOPUX  ABULJI  CRBARI  XAITDABSBT ;  ToLBTI  TITA  FUKCTO,  XAOBI  APC1» 
0XBE8  GBBTBS  NOXIKIS.  QUI  TIX.  ANNOS  L.  XRJTS  II.  DIBX  I.  ALOTBIA  GoKZACA. 
COKTRA   VOTUX  8UPER8TBS.   TIL.   B.  X.  P.  AVNO  DoXINl  XDXZIX. 
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which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise 
professes  only  to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect 
ooortier,  yet  it  embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  inso- 
much that  there  are  few  questions  of  importance,  either  in 
science  or  morals,  which  are  not  therein  touched  upon  or 
discussed.  The  merit  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  pervading  rectitude  of  principle,  by  the  inculcation  of  true 
sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of  magnanimity,  of 
propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty,  and  of  decorum,  which 
render  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times,  by  both  sexes, 
and  by  every  rank.  The  style,  although  confessedly  not 
uniformly  Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we  could 
excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity  which  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this  production  might  be 
esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  coUoquial  composition.^ 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels 
and  romances,  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable ; 

,  Ti»  J  xi_    •  Novel  writers. 

yet  as  human  life  and  manners  are  theu:  pro- 
fessed subjects,  they  may  perhaps,  without  any  great  impro- 
priety, be  noticed  on  this  occasion.  It  is  true  their  end  is, 
in  general,  rather  to  amuse  than  to  instruct ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  works  of  this  nature  which  were  produced 
in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  they  were  rather  calculated  to  coun- 
teract than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue  and  decency, 
which  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to  inculcate.  The 
earliest  collection  of  novels,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  that  now  remains  of  the  Italian  language,  is  the 
"Cento  Novelle  Antiche,""  of  which  numerous  copies 

**  Gwtiglione  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  compositionB  in  his  natiye  tongue, 
vhSch  display  eqnal  elegance  with  his  Latin  writings.  Both  Mr.  Henke  and 
Count  Boeai  have  adverted  to  the  opinion  of  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  had  no  hesitation 
in  plsfcing  the  Latin  poems  of  Castiglione  in  competition  with  the  most  excellent 
prodnetiona  of  antiqaity,  and  as  presenting  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Lucan, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  style  of  Virgil,  Vide  Qerm.  Ed.  yoI.  iii.  p.  286,  ItaL  £d. 
¥oL  ix.  p.  268 .» 

**  '^  ill  oiXHTo  KoTSLLK  AsTiKS.  Fiori  dl  Parlare,  di  belle  cortesie,  e  di  belle 
Tslentie  e  doni  seoondo  ke  per  lo  tempo  passato  anno  fattomoiti  valentinomini.  In 
Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo  Benedetti,  1525."  This  edition  was  published  at 
the  instance  of  Bembo  by  his  friend  Carlo  Gualteruzzi^  who  preserved  throughout 
the  ancient  orthography ;  but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  wiUiout  note  of  date  or 
place^  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.     Vide  Note  al  Fontanini^ 

VOI^  II.  z 
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existed  before  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally 
been  indebted  to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales  " 
This  production  is  wholly  different  from  the  "  Cent  Nou- 
velles  Nouvelles,"  which  is  an  original  French  work  of  much 
later  date,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the 
amusement  of  Louis  XL  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle  of  Guenepe,  in  Brabant, 
between  the  years  1457  and  146 1  .•'  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Decamerone,"  which,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contributed  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian  tongue,  several 
other  writers  employed  their  talents  on  similar  subjects. 
The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeared  about  the  year 
1376 ;"  those  of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Pecorone,"  in  1378  ;'®  and  those  of  Masuccio  Salemitano, 
under  the  title  of  "  Cento  Novelle,"  soon  after  the  year 
1400/"  These  writers  were,  however,  rather  collectors  of 
singular  incidents  and  extraordinary  facts,  than  original  in- 
ventors of  their  own  stories,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  their  narratives  with  the  historians  of  their 
own  and  preceding  times."  In  the  year  1483,  Giovanni 
Sabadino  Degli  Arienti  of  Bologna  published  a  work  con- 
sisting of  seventy  novels,  and  entitled  "  Porrettane,"  from 
their  being  supposed  to  have  been  narrated  at  the  baths  of 
that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to  Ercole  d'Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara.'*    The  celebrity  of  these  productions  was,  however, 

Tol.  ii.  p.  181.  Count  Boasi  is  of  opinion,  that  the  "  Cento  Kovelle  AnUche"  do 
not  exhibit  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian  language,  and  thinks  them 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century.  He  has  also  given  a  specimen 
irom  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession,  of  a  fragment  of  a  romance,  or  novel,  m-hich 
begins,  "  Incipit  liber  Panfili"  and  is  followed  by  the  words  "epanJUo  paria  en  lo 
comen^amento  aovra  si  medesemo"  which  he  thinks  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  aa 
presenting  the  primordj,  or  incunaboli,  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  for  a  further 
account  of  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  £d.  vol.  is.  p.  269.* 

M  Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  158.  *'  Menagiana,  tooL  iii.  p.  401. 

••  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Florence,  1724,  2  vols,  8vo. 

<*  Printed  at  Milan,  1658,  and  several  times  reprinted. 

»•  Printed  at  Venice,  1510, 1581, 1541,  &c. 

'^  Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  184.  Count  Boss!  has  observed,  that  many 
historical  facts  would  have  been  lost  had  they  not  been  preserved  in  ^e  writings 
of  the  novelists ;  that  they  frequently  serve  to  verify  a  date,  to  clear  np  some 
(loubtfiil  point,  or  to  commemorate  some  illustrious  person  of  the  time ;  on  which 
account  he  had  long  intended  to  write  a  diasertcUion  on  the  hiatorical  utiiityofOke 
Novelists.    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  161.* 

'*  The  first  edition,  in  folio,  1488,  is  extremely  rare.  Vide  Pinelli,  Sale  Catal. 
No.  4288.    These  novels  were  reprinted  at  Venice,  by  Marchio  Se«o,  1531,  8vo. 
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greatly  surpassed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  century, 
by  the  writings  of  Matteo  BandeUo,  which  have  given  him 
a  rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second  only  to  Boc- 
caccio himself. 

Bandello  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  of  Tor- 
tona,  and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Bomq, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years  under  the  Xu^°^*°" 
patronage  of  his  uncle,  Vincenzio  Bandello,  general 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  with  whom  he  also  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to  inspect  the  convents 
of  his  order."  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  at  the  convent 
of  Altomonte,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506,  Bandello  passed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Milan,  where 
he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  celebrated  Lucrezia 
Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  which 
still  reuDiains,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many 
eminent  persons  of  the  age^  as  appears  from  the  dedicatory 
epistles  prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having  early  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  a  fraternity  at  Milan,  he 
entered  deeply  into  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  affairs  of 
the  times,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtained 
at  length  the  bishopric  of  Agen,  in  France,  conferred  on 
him  by  Henry  11.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in  frequent 
journeys  and  pubUc  transactions,  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  collecting  historical  anecdotes  and  narratives  of  extraordi- 
nary events,  as  materials  for  his  novels,  which  were  com- 
posed at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  occasion  and  inclina- 
tion concurred.  These  tales,  of  which  three  large  volumes 
were  collected  and  published  by  him  after  he  had  obtained 
his  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  title  of  '*  Le  Novelle  del 
Bandello,"'*  bear  the  peculiar  character  which  in  general  dis- 
tinguishes the  Uteraiy  productions  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that 
age  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than  for  the  natural  sim- 
plicity with  which  they  are  related.     Some  of  the  literary 

I  T'  HazzudL  Scrittori  d'ltftl.  vol.  ui.  p.  201. 

I  '♦  They  were  printed  at  Lucca,  in  1564,  in  4 to ;  a  fourth  volume  waa  afterwards 

I  puUiBbed  at  hjom,  1574,  8vo.    They  have  since  been  several  times  reprinted, 

particoUrlj  in  London,  1740,  in  4  vols,  ito. 

'  z2 
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historians  of  Italy  have  endeavoured  to  extenuate  that  want 
of  decorum  in  these  writings,  which  they  cannot  entirely 
defend,"  whilst  others  have  congratulated  themselves,  that 
the  appearance  of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a 
period,  did  not  afford  the  reformers  those  advantages  which 
they  might  have  obtained,  had  they  known  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.'*  In  point  of  composition,  these  novels, 
although  much  inferior  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  nature  which  seldom  fails  to 
interest  the  reader,  and  which,  combined  with  the  singu- 
larity of  the  incidents,  will  probably  secure  a  durable, 
although  not  a  very  honourable  reputation  to  the  author/' 

Whilst  Bandello  was  collecting  the  materials  for  his 
pietro  Awtino.  ^^^^^'  *^®  prcciucts  of  literatiu'C  were  polluted 
by  the  intrusion  of  an  author  yet  more  disgrace- 
fully notorious,  the  unprincipled  and  licentious  Retro 
Aretino.  Were  it  the  object  of  the  present  pages  to  collect 
only  such  circumstances  as  might  confer  honour  on  the 
age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might  well  be  omitted,  but 
the  depravity  of  taste  and  morals  is  no  less  an  object  of 
inquiry  than  their  excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino  may  be 
denominated  the  triumph  of  effrontery.  His  birth  was 
illegitimate.  The  Uttle  learning  which  he  possessed  was 
obtained  from  the  books  which  in  his  early  years  it  was  his 
business  to  bind."  He  was  driven  from  his  native  city  of 
Arezzo,  for  having  been  the  author  of  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
having  afterwards  found  a  shelter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave 
a  fuhher  specimen  of  his  indecorum,  by  an  alteration  made 
by  him  in  a  pictiu'e  on  a  sacred  subject.  An  early  confi- 
dence in  his  own  talents  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  foot,  and  without  any  other  effects  than 
the  apparel  which  he  wore.  Being  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  eminent  merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  he  was  dismissed 
on  account  of  having  been  detected  in  a  theft.     He  then 

»*  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  toI.  iii,  p  204. 

'•  Tirab.  toI.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  98. 

77  Bat  see  the  obMnrations  of  Count  Bossi  on  this  subject  in  Ital.  £d.  toI.  ix. 
p.  273,  where  much  additional  information  will  be  found  respecting  this  author.* 

7*  Mazzuch.  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  14.  Ediz.  Brescia^  1768,  8to.  This 
work  of  the  Count  Giammaria  MazzuchelU,  however  unworthy  the  subject  of  it 
may  be,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  literary  biogt^hy. 
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became  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S.  Giovanni,  on  whose 
death  he  obtained  an  employment  in  the  Vatican  under 
Julius  II.,  by  whose  orders  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
expelled  from  the  court.  On  an  excursion  which  he  made 
into  Lombardy,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  received  at  Ravenna  into  a  confrater- 
nity of  monks.  On  his  second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the 
pontifical  chair  filled  by  Leo  X.,  who,  considering  him  as  a 
man  of  talents,  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty 
which  he  so  Uberally  dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and  on  many 
who  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  Aretino  has  himself  boasted, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  received  from  this  pontiff  a  present 
in  money  to  a  princely  amount.  The  protection  of  Leo  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who, 
on  his  becoming  supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment Vn.,  continued  his  favour  to  Aretino.  These  obliga- 
tions are  confessed  by  himself  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings;''  yet,  with  an  ingratitude  and  an  inconsistency 
which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  complained,  long 
after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that,  in  return  for  all 
his  services,  they  had  only  repaid  him  with  cruelties  and 
injuries.**  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  indecent  set  of 
prints  designed  by  GiuUo  Romano,  and  engraved  by  Marc- 
Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  furnished  ItaUan 
verses,**  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mander, Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande  nere, 
whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  who 
died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  a 
wound  from  the  shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  friendship  of  this  eminent   soldier, 

'*  In  one  of  his  letters,  toL  iii.  fogl.  86,  he  acknowledges  to  hare  received,  dalla 
tauta  memoria  di  Leone  danari  in  real  wmma,    Mazz.  in  Vita,  p.  19. 

"*  Leitere  del  Aretin.  yoI.  iii.  p.  16. 

**  For  ihiji  scandalous  publication  the  engraver,  Marc-Antonio,  was  committed 
to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Clement  VII.,  whence  he  was  only  liberated  on  the 
oitresties  of  the  cardinal  (Ippolito)  de'  Medici,  and  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Yasari, 
Vite  de'  Pittori,  vol.  11.  p.  420.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  few  impressions 
which  were  printed  have  all  been  destroyed.  Even  those  which  are  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  are  not  by  Marc- Antonio.  Heineke,  Diet  des  Artistes, 
v«L  L  p.  357.    But  see  note  of  Count  Bossi  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  iz.  p.  276. 
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recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  the  times.*^  From  this  period  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved  not  to  attach  himself  to 
any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  and  to  procure  his 
own  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the  labours 
of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it 
would  be  tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces 
on  religious  subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to 
counterbalance,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  profanenessof  his 
other  productions.  It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all 
the  efforts  of  his  abilities,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  epic  or  dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical, 
and  notwithstanding  their  great  number  and  variety,  not 
one  piece  exists  which  in  point  of  literary  merit  is  entitled 
to  approbation ;  yet  the  commendations  which  Aretino 
received  from  his  contemporaries  are  beyond  example;  and 
by  his  unblushing  effrontery  and  the  artful  intermixture  of 
censure  and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  contribution 
almost  all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
afforded  him  other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that 
the  pope  would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold 
crowns,"  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  not  only  allowed  him 
a  considerable  pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced 
to  him  by  the  duke  of  Urbino  on  his  way  to  Peschiera, 
placed  him  on  his  right  hand  and  rode  with  him  in  intimate 
conversation.  The  distinctions  which  he  obtained  by  his 
adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from  Julius  HI.,  were  yet 
more  extraordinary.  The  present  of  a  thousand  gold  crowns 
was  accompanied  by  a  papal  bull,  nominating  lum  a  Cava- 

"^  In  one  of  his  Capitoli  addressed  to  Cosmo  I.  dnke  of  Florence,  Aretiso 
reminds  him  of  the  intimacy  that  had  subsisted  between  himself  and  Giovvml 
de*  Medici,  the  father  of  the  dnke.  Opere  Barlesche  di  Bemi,  &e.  toL  iii.  p.  1^- 
Ed.  Fir.  1723. 

"'  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Henry  YIII.  had  left  him  a  l^acy  in  his  vill 
See  a  curious  dedicatory  letter  on  this  subject  from  William  Thomas,  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  Edward  VI.,  and  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  addressed  To  Mr,  Pf(^\ 
AreHne,  the  right  natural  poet  j  in  Sir  Richard  Clayton's  translation  of  Tenhore's 
Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici,  toL  ii.  p.  200. 
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liere  of  the  order  of  S.  JPietro,  to  which  dignity  was  also 
annexed  an  annual  income.  These  favours  and  distinctions, 
which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sovereigns  and  chief 
nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expectations  of 
bemg  created  a  cardinal ;  for  the,  reception  of  which  honour 
he  had  actually  begun  to  make  preparations.^  He  assumed 
the  titles  of  II  Divino,  and  IlFlageUo  de  JPrincipi.  Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of 
Europe  bringing  to  him  their  tribute.  Even  his  mother 
and  his  daughter  were  represented  in  medals  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  His  portrait  was  frequently  painted  by 
the  best  artists  of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated 
Titiano,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  insomuch 
that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  that,  from  the  days  of  Homer 
to  the  present,  no  person  who  founded  his  claims  to  public 
favour  merely  on  ms  literary  talents,  ever  obtained  one  half 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  this 
illiterate  pretender. 

Great,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were,  they  were  not 
enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  considerable  deductions,  and 
frequent  mortifications  and  disgrace.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks 
of  those  whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion 
owed  his  escape  only  to  the  interference  of  his  friend  Fer- 
raguto  di  Lazzara.  He  also  met  with  a  firm  opponent  in 
the  respectable  and  learned  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop 
of  Verona  and  apostolic  datary,  who  used  all  his  efforts  to 
strip  the  mask  from  this  shameless  impostor.  A  still  more 
formidable  adversary  appeared  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIL,  in  Achllle  della  Volta,  a  gentleman  of  Bologna, 
then  resident  in  Rome,  on  whom  Aretino  had  written  a 
satirical  sonnet,  and  who  repaid  him  with  five  wounds  of  a 
dagger,  one  of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
mortal.  In  consequence  of  a  lampoon,  written  by  Aretino 
when   at   Venice,   against  the   distinguished    commander 

^  HazzoclL  Vita  dell'  Aretino,  p.  70.    He  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had 
refaaed  the  cardiaalate.    Lottere,  vol.  vi.  p.  298.    Maza.  p.  78. 
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Pietro  Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  1542,  wrested  from  the 
Imperialists  the  fortress  of  Marano,  that  haughty  soldier 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  repeated  the  insult  he 
would  have  him  assassinated  even  in  his  bed;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  lived  under  great  apprehensions  as  loDg 
as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian  territories."  A  singular 
interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  Aretino  and 
Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had  lavished  his  abuse. 
Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his  house  under  the  pretest 
of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  a  chair  as  if  for  that 
purpose ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pencils,  the  painter 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol,  which  he  levelled  at 
Aretino.  The  conscious  and  terrified  libeller  cried  out  for 
mercy,  when  Tintoretto  said  with  great  gravity.  Compose 
yourself  whilst  I  take  measure  of  you,  and  moving  the 
direction  of  the  pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added, 
I  find  you  are  just  the  length  of  two  pistols  and  a  half. 
Aretino  understood  the  lesson,  and  from  this  time  avowed 
himself  the  painter's  warmest  friend."  On  another  occasion 
he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Venice,  by  insolently  insinuating  that  he  had  detained  in  his 
hands  the  money  remitted  by  his  sovereign  as  a  present  to 
Aretino ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  ambassador  is  said  to 
have  hired  six  or  seven  persons  to  attack  him  with  cudgels, 
which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder  him.*'  There 
is  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  Aretino  experienced  on  many 
occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  which  account  Boccalini  has 
humorously  called  him  "  the  loadstone  of  clubs  and  daggers;" 
adding,  "  that  those  persons  who  were  as  ready  of  hand  as 
he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a  manner  on 
his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he  was  streaked  all 
over  like  a  chart  of  navigation." 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  efirontery  of  Aretino  escape 
the  reprehension  of  his  numerous  hterary  adversaries,  who 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an 

*^  Mazzuch.  Vita  deU'  Aretino,  p.  74. 

••  Ridolfi,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Veneziani,  par.  ii.  p.  58. 

*'  This  circumetance  is  referred  to  in  many  of  the  letters  of  Aretino,  cited  bj 
Mazzuchelli.  In  the  Appendix  will  also  be  found  a  letter  on  this  aabject  fnm 
Aretino  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Courts  which 
has  not  before  been  published.     Vide  App.  No.  XCIII. 
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object  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  a  contrast  to  the  osten- 
tatious medals  which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour 
of  himself,  others  were  made  public,  exhibiting  his  resem- 
blance on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  most  indecent  device, 
as  emblematical  of  his  character  and  writings.  On  the 
report  of  his  being  mortally  wounded  by  Achille  della  Volta 
in  Rome,  Girolamo  Casio,  a  cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a 
sonnet  of  exultation,  and  on  his  recovery  another  equally 
satirical  and  vehement.*®  The  enmity  of  the  good  prelate 
Ghiberti  was  seconded  by  the  keen  satire  of  Bemi,  who  was 
employed  by  him  in  his  office  as  datary  of  the  holy  see,  and 
who  produced  a  sonnet  against  Aretino,  which  in  point  of 
vivacity,  scurrility,  and  humour,  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  ;^  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Aretino,  was 
Nicolo  IVanco,  who,  after  iiaving  been  for  some  time  his 
assistant  in  the  composition  of  his  various  works,  became  at 
length  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him  in  viru- 
lence and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in  learning 
and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his  house, 
and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume  of 
his  letters,  had  omitted  some  passages  in  which  he  had 
before  spoken  of  him  with  great  approbation.  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of 
indecent,  satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  continued 
to  pour  forth  against  him,  until  he  had  completed  a  volume. 
In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  is  certainly  not  less  disgraceful  lo  the  memory 
of  its  author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent.^    Other  persons 

**  These  sonnets  are  given  by  Mftzzuchelli,  Vita  delV  Aretino,  pp.  SI,  82. 

**  This  production  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  although  frequently  re- 
printed, ou^t  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  occasion.     Vide  App.  No.  XClV. 

**  "  Dklle  Ron  di  M.  Nicold  Franco  contra  Pietro  Aretino,  et  della  priapba 
del  medesimo.**  The  first  edition  was  in  1541,  and  bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in 
iiKt,  printed  at  Casale ;  the  second  in  1546,  and  the  third  in  1548 ;  b^des  these, 
a  modem  edition  of  the  "  Priapea*'  was  published,  with  the  "  Yendemmiatore  "  of 
Lnigi  Ttaisillo,  a  Ps-Ejvo,  regnante  Kien-Long,  nd  xyiii.  aecolo,  probably  printed 
at  Faris.  These  productions  of  Franco  are  well  characterised  by  Tiraboschi :  "  Le 
piftgTOflsolane  oscenita,  la  piil  libera  maledicenza,  e  il  piii  ardito  dlsprezzo  de'  prin- 
cipi,  de'  Bomani  pontefici,  de'  padri  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  e  di  piil  altri  gravissimi 
penonaggi,  sonolegemmedicuiegli  adoma  questo  suo  infame  lavoro."  Storia 
delta  Lett  ItaL  yoL  vii.  par.  lii.  p.  14.  At  the  close  of  his  work  is  a  letter  addressed, 
Affli  in/ami  principi  deW  infame  suo  secolo,  Wic  Franco,  Berieventano,  in  which 
he  upbraids  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  conferring 
their  farours  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Aretino ;   a  reproof  which  they  well 
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of  much  more  respectable  character  also  animadverted  with 
great  severity  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Aretino ;  and 
if  on  the  one  hand  he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity, 
on  the  other  he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  human  race." 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity 
committed  by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice, 
he  was  suddenly  aflTected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter 
that  he  overturned  his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury 
on  his  head  which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate 
Mazzuchelli;  who  further  informs  us,  although,  as  he 
admits,  on  doubtful  evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the 
point  of  death,  and  had  received  extreme  unction,  he  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Quardatemi  da  topi,  or  che  son  anto.** 
Greased  as  I  am,  preaerre  me  from  the  rata. 


merited,  but  which  loses  its  effect  from  the  indecent  Unguage  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. The  scurrility  of  Franco  met,  however,  with  a  severe  retribution.  In  the 
year  1569,  he  was  seized  upon  at  Borne,  by  the  orders  of  Pius  V.,  and  publicly 
hanged  as  a  criminal.  On  being  brought  out  for  execution,  his  venerable  i^pearanoe 
and  hoary  head  excited  universal  compassion,  and  his  exclamation,  "  Questo  poi^ 
troppo  pur,'*  so  remarkable  for  its  ncuveti  on  such  an  occasion,  and  which  was  the 
only  complaint  he  uttered,  was  assented  to  by  all  present  A  satirical  eplgnm, 
written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope,  is  supposed  to  have  incurred  his  resentment. 
This  epigram  is  given  in  the  Menagiana^  tom.  ii.  p.  858.  But  Franco  had,  in  hia 
sonnets,  committed  much  greater  offences,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded  to  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  Pier-Luigi  Famese,  the  son  of  Paul  III.,  which  ia  fullj 
related  by  Varchi,  at  the  end  of  his  Florentine  history,  and  exhibits  the  most 
horrible  instance  of  diabolical  depravity  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  That 
Franco  was  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  from  his  various  other  works,  among 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  "  Iliad  "  of  Homer,  in  oUava  rxma,  which  is  said  to 
be  preserved  in  the  Albani  library,  at  Bome.  Vide  Tirab.  vol.  viL  par.  iiL  p.  15, 
innota. 

91  For  much  additional  information  respecting  Aretino,  and  his  adversary 
Nicol6  Franco,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  in  the  German  and  Italian 
editions,  chap.  xx.  pasnm.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear,  on  this  ooeasion,  from 
laying  before  the  reader  the  following  just  and  eloquent  observations  of  Coont 
Bossi  in  their  original  language : — "  Gli  onori  prodigati  all'  Aretino  dai  Principi  e 
dai  Plebei,  dai  grand!  e  diu  piccoli,  dagli  ecclesiastici  e  dai  laid,  dai  dotti  e  dagU 
indotti,  da  ogni  grade,  da  ogni  ceto  di  persone,  in  confronto  di  tanti  letterati  di 
grandissimo  merito  trascurati,  prova  I'inclinazione  dell'  umana  natura  al  male 
anziche  al  bene,  alia  sfrontezza  anzich^  alia  modestia,  alia  licenza  anxich^  alia  mo- 
rigeratezza,  almeno  nello  state  attuale  dell'  civilizzazione  in  Europa.  8e  ne  ha 
pure  altra  prova  evidente  nolle  molte  ristsmpe  che  si  son  &tte  de'  suoi  libri,  mal- 
grade  le  pi&  severe  proibizioni,  e  nel  numero  degli  scrittori,  che  si  son  dati  ad 
imitarlo,  e  che  hanno  anche  adottato  con  compiacenza  il  di  lui  nome,  &€.**  Ital. 
Ed,  vol.  ix.  p.  278.» 
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The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated,  with  several  variations, 
in  the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the 
church  of  S.  Luca,  in  Venice. 

"  Qui  giace  TAretin,  poeia  Tosco, 

Che  disse  mal  d*o^an,  fuorchd  di  Dio, 
Scusandoei  col  dir,  Non  lo  conoaco.** 


Medal  of  CAtUgUoM. 
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The  interior  of  the  Vatican  Library 

CHAPTER  XXL 

1521. 

VicMiudes  and  final  establishment  of  the  Laurentian  Library — Leo  X.  increases 
the  Library  of  the  Vatican — CvModi,  or  keepers  of  the  Vatican  Library — 
Lorenzo  Parmenio^Fausto  Sabeo — Learned  Librarians  of  the  Vatican  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X — Tomaso  Fedro  Inghirami — Filippo  Beroaldo—Zcmobio 
Acciaiuoli — Girolamo  Aleandro^Other  Libraries  in  Rome — Historians  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X, — Nicolo  Machiat^li—His  History  qf  Florence — Estimate  of 
his  political  writings — Filippo  de'  Nedi—Jacopo  Nardi— Francesco  Ouicciar- 
dini — His  history  of  Itcuy—PauUo  Oiovio — His  historical  works  —  MisreL 
laneoits  writers^Pierio  Valeriana— Celio  Calca>gnini—Lilio  Oregorio  Gyraldi, 

Br  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
„_  .  ,  love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the 
and  eiubiuh-    proDcnsity  for  collecting  together  the  wntings  of 

mentor  the  ni       i.    '  1.    1  J  •  «  a1«  1 

Laurentian  li-  Ulustnous  scholaFs,  aud  compressing  **  the  soul 
im:  jEt.  46.  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  Umits  of  a  hbraiy. 
Few  persons  have  experienced  this  passion  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
in  the  year  1508,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  pur- 
chased from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at 
Florence,  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Ubrary  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  had  transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.' 

^   Vide  ante,  chap,  xi.^  \The  sum  paid  by  the  cardinal  to  the  monks  of  S.  Marco 
was  2,652  ducats,    fiandin.  Prsef.  ad  vol.  i.   Catal.  MSS.  Grsec.  Bib.  Laurent,  p.  IS. 
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Unwilling,  however,  to  deprive  his  native  place  of  so  inva- 
luable a  treasure,  he  had  not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, thought  proper  to  unite  this  collection  with  that  of 
the  Vatican ;  but  had  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Yarino  Camerti ;  intending  again  to  remove  it  to  Florence, 
as  to  the  place  of  its  final  destination.  This  design,  which 
he  was  prevented  fit)m  executing  by  his  untimely  death, 
was  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  who,  before  he  attained  the  supreme  dignity,  had 
engaged  the  great  artist  Michel-Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect 
the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice  near  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  where  these  inestimable  treasures 
were  afterwards  deposited;*  and  where,  with  considerable 
additions  from  subsequent  benefactors,  they  yet  remain, 
forming  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  orien* 
tal,  Greek,  Roman,  and  ItaUan  writers,  now  denominated 
the  **  Bibliotheca  Mediceo-Laurentiana.' 
The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his  domestic 

*  Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall,  the  following  inBcription 
appears  on  marble : — 

*^  D«o 

P&SSIDIBU8QUI  FAMILLB  DITIB 

Clbxsiis  VIL  MxDion 
FoHT.  Max. 

LllUUB  OPT.  STUDIO  MaJORUM 
■T  SUO  UHDIQUB    00HQUISITI8 

BXBUOTHEOAX 
An  ORITAMENTUM   PATBIA  AO 
ClYIUM  8U0SUX    UTILITATXM 
J>.   D. 

*  An  ample  and  well-arranged  catalogue  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS. 
in  thia  libiaiy  has  been  published  by  the  learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini, 
who  held  the  office  of  librarian  from  the  year  1766  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1803,  in  11  Tols,  folio.  This  great  work,  which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the 
Lanrentian  library  to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money  towards  the 
expense,  and  made  him  promises  of  further  assistance,  which  were  defeated  by  the 
untimely  death  of  that  munificent  soToreign.  In  the  letters  of  the  yenerablc 
Canonico  to  the  author  of  the  present  work,  he  laments  the  want  of  that  patron- 
age to  which  his  labours  were  so  justly  entitled :  "  Pubbllcai  a  mie  spese,  il  Catalogo 
ngionato  della  Biblioleca  Laurentiana;  benchd  mi  mancasse  U  mio  Protettore 
Francesco  I.  Impeiatore,  che  mi  animd  ad  intraprenderlo  con  lusinghiere  spe- 
lanxe ;  che  dopo  la  di  lui  improvrisa  morte  sranirono ;  perchd  chi  succed^  non  era 
niente  portato  per  questi  studi."  A  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  was 
before  pnblished  by  the  learned  Erodio  Asseman,  arehbishop  of  Apamea,  Florence, 
1742,  fo.  And  the  Canonico  Anton  Maria  Biscioni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  Laurentian,  also  printed  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1762,  the 
fint  Tolnme,  in  folio,  of  a  catalogue  which  contains  also  the  oriental  MSS.,  but 
which  was  not  published  untU  after  his  death. 
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library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing 
the  most  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that 
^Mttlhiu-  which  was  destined  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
yS!^^  Ms  successors  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican. 
This  collection,  begun  by  that  excellent  and 
learned  sovereign,  Nicholas  V.,  and  greatly  increased  by 
succeeding  pontiffs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable 
edifice,  erected  for  that  purpose  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was 
considered  as  the  most  extensive  assemblage  of  literary  pro- 
ductions in  all  Italy.  The  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on 
affairs  of  state  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  were  directed  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  these 
precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  men  of  learning  were 
frequently  despatched  to  remote  and  barbarous  countries 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  rescuing  these  works 
from  destruction.*  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate  to  render 
his  high  office  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an  object, 
which  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  by  requiring  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Christendom  in  giving  effect  to  his 
researches.  In  the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy, 
John  Heytmers  de  Zouvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
inquiring  after  literary  works,  and  particularly  historical 
compositions.  This  envoy  was  furnished  with  letters  from 
the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns  through  whose  do- 
minions he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating  them  to  pro- 

*  Bofisi  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the  poem  of  ArsilU,  "de  Poetis  Urbania,* 
vhere  mention  is  made  of  Francesco  Calvo,  or  Calvi,  who  trarened  all  the  naUona 
of  Europe  in  search  of  books, 

"  Quantum  Europie  tingitur  oceano ;" 

and  particuhu*ly  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  "  CaUdonii  dives  ierraBriUumi.^ 
As  Cairo  is  said  to  hare  been  expressly  sent  to  recoyer  the  books  which  had  beoi 
carried  away  by  the  rapacity  of  war.  Boss!  is  inclined  to  think  he  was  one  of  the 
envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.,  and  that  under  the  name  of  Calvo,  the  author  meant 
to  refer  to  Fausto  Sabeo,  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  leUted  by 
himself,  precisely  agree  with  those  of  Calvo,  enumerated  by  ArsiUL  Vide  ItaL 
£d.  vol.  X.  p.  94.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that,  as  many  persona  were  nn- 
doubtedly  employed  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  name  of  CcUvo  is  to  be  added  to  thoae 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  employment.  In  hct,  we  find  the  name  of 
Francesco  Calvi  mentioned  in  another  part  of  the  work,  where  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  characterised  by  Frobenius  and  Erasmus,  as  uomo  entditissimo  ;  although  it 
appears  he  became  a  bookseller  at  Pavia,  an  employment  not  inconsistent  with  his 
former  occupation.     Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  zii.  p.  246.* 
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mote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this  pursuit.* 
With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Beazzano,  whom  he  furnished  with  letters  to  the 
Aog&  Loredano,  directing  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the 
acquisition  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.  Efforts 
so  persevering  could  not  fail  of  success ;  and  the  Vatican 
Ubrary,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.^  was  augmented  by 
many  valuable  works,  which  without  his  vigilance  and 
liberality  would  probably  have  been  lost  to  the  world.* 

On  lus  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X.  found 
the  office  of  Custoale,  or  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  entrusted  to  Lorenzo  Parmenio,  who  had    kSjSSSthe 
been  appointed  by  Julius  IL  in  the  year  1511,    brV^"' 
probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various  productions    J^";"  ^"" 
in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  the 
civil  and  military  transactions  of  his  patron.'     Although 
Parmenio  survived  until  the  year  1529,  yet  it  appears  that 
Leo  X.  conferred  the  office  of  Cmtode  on  Fausto  Sabeo,  of 
Brescia,  but  whether  as  a  coadjutor  with  Par- 

1  .  1       X       1     A  Famto  Sabeo. 

memo,  or  as  his  successor,  and  at  what  precise 

period,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained.*    Before  his 

*  M.  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian  Miyesty,  conununicated  to  the 
lftrni?d  Bayle,  copies  of  two  original  letters,  or  briefs,  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  hand- 
vritin^  of  Sadoleti ;  the  one  of  them  addressed  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Mentz, 
requesting  him  to  assist  his  enyoy  Heytmers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS. : 
the  other,  probably  to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  "  Decades  **  of  Livy ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then  preserved  in 
the  ItbfBiy  of  that  place.  These  letters  Bayle  published  in  his  great  work.  Art 
Leon.  X.  torn.  iii.  p.  655.  Another  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  fdso  addressed  by 
Leo  X.  to  Christian  IL,  king  of  Denmark,  which  is  mentioned  by  Bayle  to  have 
been  published  in  the  "  Kova  literaria  Maris  Balthici  et  Septentrionis."  Not  being 
able  to  procure  this  work,  I  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Sig.  Abate 
Giaeopo  Morelli,  librarian  of  S.  Marco,  at  Venice,  who  has  obligingly  enabled 
me  to  lay  also  a  copy  of  this  very  interesting  letter  before  my  readers.  Vidt  App. 
No.  XCV. 

*  Of  the  efibrts  made  in  Italy  at  this  period  for  collecting  books,  as  well  MSS. 
as  printed,  Uie  reader  may  find  a  further  account  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  z.  p.  90.* 

^  One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  "  De  cladibus  per  Oallos  Italise 
allatia,  et  de  trinmpho  Julii  II.  Pont  Max."  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  library, 
Platw  Izv.  Cod.  51.  Another  piece,  "De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Pont. 
Max.,"  has  been  published.  Vide  Anec.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i. 
p.  201,  nota. 

*  Tiraboechl  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio  held  the  office  from  1511  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1522,  but  which  should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods 
indiidea  the  whole  pontificate  of  Leo  X. ;  yet  he  afterwards  as  positively  asserts. 
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nomination  to  this  trast,  which  he  is  said  to  have  held  under 
six  succeeding  pontiffs,  Sabeo  had  been  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  exploring  distant  regions  for  ancient  manuscripts,  as 
appears  from  several  of  his  Latin  epigrams ;  a  collection  of 
vHhich  was  published  at  Bx>me  in  the  year  1656.'  In  some 
of  these  he  boasts  of  the  important  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  pontiff,  and  complains  that  his  remuneration 
had  not  been  equal  to  his  merits.  After  the  death  of  Leo 
X.  he  addressed  a  short  poem  to  Clement  VIL,  in  which  he 
bestows  on  Leo  the  appellations  of  bountiful,  magnanimous, 
and  learned,  and  laments  his  death  with  apparent  sincerity, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  positively  asserts  that  he  never 
received  any  reward  for  all  his  services;  an  assertion 
which  would  be  better  entitled  to  credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not 
indulged  himself  in  similar  complaints  against  all  the  pon- 
tiffs, by  whose  favour  he  continued  in  that  office,  which  had 
been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  captured 
and  plundered  by  the  banditti  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,'® 
the  Vatican  Ubrary  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and 
many  of  the  valuable  works  there  deposited  were  seized 
upon,  dispersed,  or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious 
soldiery.  The  humiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which 
Clement  VIL  was  reduced  by  this  unexpected  event,  pre- 
vented him  from  paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injury, 
which  from  his  well-known  disposition  to  the  encouragement 
of  literature,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwise 

that  Sabeo  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  any  incon- 
sistency. This  appointment  of  Sabeo  a  also  confirmed  by  various  other  tesU* 
monies,  and  particularly  by  cardinal  Quirini,  in  his  Spec.  Literat.  Brixian.  p.  171. 

'  "  Epiobamxatum,  Libri  Y.  ad  Henricum  Regem  GalliiB.  I.  De  Diis.  II.  De 
Heroibus.  III.  De  Amicis.  lY.  De  Amoribus.  Y.  De  Miscellaneia.  Komc, 
apud  Yaleriam  et  Aloysium  Dorioos,  Fratres  Brixiensea.    1556."    8yo. 

^^  The  horror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome,  soay,  perhaps,  be  more 
fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance,  than  by  a  geneial  description.  Giuliano 
Princivalle  of  Camerino,  a  public  professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Innocenzo  Cibd,  was  so  shocked  at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  aaw 
perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  and  Qerman  soldiers,  that,  in  a  moment  of  desperation, 
he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and  perished  by  a  fiUl  on  the  pavement.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  terror  is  assigned  by  Yalerlano :  "  Cum  conspexisset  altqaoe 
ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte  alligatos  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et  abecon- 
diti  auri  questione  vexari,"  &c.  Yal.  de  Infel.  lit.  Of  the  Latin  poetry  of 
Princivalle,  a  favourable  specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto,  in  his  Life  of  Angelo 
Colocci,  p.  70. 
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have  done.  On  this  occasion  the  Cmtbde,  Sabeo,  thought 
it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the 
wretched  state  of  the  collection,  which  he  conceived  might 
be  done  with  the  least  offence,  by  addressing  to  him  a  Latin 
poem  in  elegiac  verse.  In  this  piece  he  boldly  personifies 
the  Vatican  library  under  the  character  of  a  most  abject, 
miserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes  herself  on  the 
pontiff,  and  represents  her  services,  her  calamities,  and  the 
claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.^*  These  remonstrances 
seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  during  this  turbulent 
period ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  from  its  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  recover  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  Custode,  or  keeper,  this  celebrated  library 
has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  JBibliotecario, 
or  librarian  ;^*  a  trust  which  has  generally  been  naSTofthevl;. 
conferred  on  men  eminent  for  their  rank,  or  dis-  '**^* 
tinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a  long  time  past  has 
been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the  church."    At  the 
time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  this  office  was 
filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  l^^f" 
appointed  by  Julius  11.  to  succeed  Giuliano  di 
Volterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa,  in  the  year  1510.  This  eminent 
scholar  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Volterra, 
where  in  the  commotions  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1472,"  his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso,  then  only  two 

'*  This  piece  is  given  by  cardinAl  Quirini,  in  his  Spec.  Lit  Briz.  p.  173. 

"  Bossi  conceives  that  some  error  exists  here,  and  that  there  is  no  real  distinc- 
tioo  between  Cugtos  and  Bibliotecario,  except  what  arises  from  the  difference  of 
language.  Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  x.  p.  18.  If  this  remark  be  just,  there  must  have 
been  Beveral  librarians  employed  at  the  same  period.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
adhere  to  my  own  statement,  and  presume  that  the  title  of  Librarian  was  given 
to  some  eminent  ecclesiastic,  like  Inghirami,  who  was  bishop  of  Ragusa,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  inferior  office  of 
Cwta»  waa  conferred  on  the  actual  keeper^  who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the 
collection.  Accordingly  we  find  Sabeo  calling  the  attention  of  the  pope  to  the 
iibnjy  alter  the  miserable  saccage  of  Rome,  in  1527.  That  such  haa  also  been  the 
anrangement  in  subsequent  times,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt* 

"  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  conferring  the  office  of  librarian  on 
a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  111.,  who  passed  a  decree  to  that  cObct  Vide 
Storia  della  Lett  Ital.  vol.  vii.  par.  1.  p.  200.  But  Mazznchelli  has  thrown  some 
doabto  on  this  circumstance.     Vide  Scrittori  d'ital.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

^*   Vide  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 
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yeara  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence.  Being  there 
received  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  v^rhere  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements  as  to  obtain  an  early  and 
deserved  celebrity,"  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander 
VI.  he  was  nominated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Retro, 
and  dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495, 
he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain,  not  only  the  approbation  of  the 
pope,  but  also  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  the 
return  of  Inghirami  to  Rome  transmitted  to  him  from 
Inspruck  an  imperial  diploma,  by  which,  after  enumerating 
his  various  accomplishments,  and  particularly  his  excellence 
in  poetry  and  Latin  literature,  he  created  him  count  pala- 
tine and  poet  laureate,  and  conceded  to  him  the  privilege  of 
emblazoning  the  Austrian  eagle  in  his  family  arms.  Nor 
was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by  Julius  II.,  who,  besides 
appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  conferred  on  him 
the  important  oflBice  of  pontifical  secretary,  which  he  after- 
wards quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave  on 
the  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff, 
Inghirami  was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  continued  in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not 
yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^*     To  this 

"  He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedrxi^  or  Phtedra,  by  a  singular  instance  of  talents 
and  promptitude.  Having  undertaken,  with  some  of  his  learned  frienda,  to  per- 
form before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio  (Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitled 
"  Hippolytus,**  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Phiedra,  and  a  part  of  the  machinery 
having  by  accident  been  broken,  which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone 
entertained  the  audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  extern- 
poraiy  Latin  verse ;  on  which  account  he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his 
hearers,  by  the  name  of  Phttdraf  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used  as  his 
signature.    Elog.  di  Inghirami.  Elog.  Tosc.  ii.  p.  227. 

'*  The  mule  on  whi(£  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car  drawn  by  two  bufTaloes.  and 
threw  him  on  the  pavement,  near  the  wheels  of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  pasMd 
over  him ;  by  which,  although  not  materially  hurt,  he  was  so  terrified,  that  be  did 
not  long  Rurvive  the  accident.    Elog.  Tosc.  vol.  ii.  p.  236« 
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unfortunate  event,  it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his 
writings  have  reached  the  present  times.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was 
the  author  of  many  learned  works.  Among  these,  his  sur- 
viving friend  Giano  Parrhasio  has  enumerated  a  defence  of 
Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  Rome,  a  commentary 
on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  remarks  on  the  comedies  of 
Plautus;  but  these  works  were  left  at  his  death  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  have  since  been  dispersed  and  lost.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  "  Aulularia"  of  Plautus,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of  Inghirami.^'  For  that 
celebrity,  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his 
writuigs,  he  has,  however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  the  numerous  testimonies  of  applause  conferred  upon 
lum  by  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is 
deserving  of  particular  notice.** 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Fihppo  Be- 
roaldo,  usually  called  Beroaldo  the  younger.  This  S^lJ^"  ^*~" 
eminent  scholar  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of 
Bologna,  and  was  the  nephew*^  and  pupil  of  Filippo  Be- 
roaldo the  elder,  under  whose  instructions  he  made  such  an 
early  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  in 
the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  polite  literature  in  the 
university  of  his  native  place.*®  Having  afterwards  chosen 
the  city  of  Rome  as  his  residence,  he  there  attracted  the 
notice  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  received 
him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as  his  private 
secretary.*'  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate, 
Beroaldo  was  nominated  prcfposto,  or  principal  of  the  Roman 
academy,"  which  office  he  probably  relinquished  on  ac- 
cepting that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical 
talents  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  before  particularly  noticed, 

>'  Elog.  Toee.  rol.  ii.  p.  282.  **  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  zxiii.  ep.  4. 

>*  LanoelloUi  Vita  di  Ang.  Colocci,  p.  52. 

**  Mazzach.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  Art.  Beroaldo,  vol.  iv.  p.  1018. 

"  YaleriaiL  de  Literator.  infel.  p.  41. 

"  MaHOTch,  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.iv.  p.  1018. 
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aflfords  a  favourable  specimen;  but  Beroaldo  stands  also 
eminently  distinguished  among  his  countrymen  by  his 
talents  for  Latin  poetry ;  and  his  three  books  of  odes,  first 
published  by  him  in  the  year  1530,  were  received  with  such 
applause,  particularly  by  the  French  nation,  that  he  has  had 
no  less  than  six  translators  in  that  country,  among  whom  is 
the  celebrated  Clement  Marot.*'  From  a  poem  of  Marc- 
Antonio  Flaminio  addressed  to  Beroaldo,  it  appears  that 
he  had  also  undertaken  an  historical  work  on  the  events  of 
his  own  times,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  live  to  complete.  Beroaldo  also  appears  among  the 
admirers  of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtesan  Imperia,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  superior  pretensions  of 
Sadoleti  to  her  favour.^*  The  warmth  of  his  temperament, 
indeed,  sufficiently  appears  in  some  of  his  poems.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  vexations  which  he  experienced 
from  the  pontiff  in  his  office  as  Ubrarian;"  but  the  authority 
of  Valeriano  and  his  copyists  is  not  implicitly  to  be  relied 
on,  and  the  epitaph  with  which  Bembo  has  honoured  the 
memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  which  cxpUcitly  asserts  that 
Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,  may  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  to 
the  close  of  his  days. 

The  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  become 
zanobioAccia-  vacaut  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo,  was  soon  after- 
juou.  wards  conferred  by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Accia- 

**  Gocyet,  BibL  Fnm^oiae,  ap.  Mazzuck  vol.  iv.  p.  1020.  Among  the  '*  Traduc- 
tionB  de  Clement  Marot."  p.  28,  ed.  Lyons,  1520,  we  find,  Xe»  trietea  vers  de  Be- 
roalde  mr  le  "jour  du  vendredi  sainet.** 

•*  LanccUotii,  Vita  di  Ang.  Colocci.  Op.  Ital.  p.  29,  ed.  Jeai,  1772,  in  not. 
Count  BoBsi,  like  a  good  catholic,  is  scandalized  at  an  imputation  of  this  nature, 
brought  against  so  grave  and  pious  an  ecclesiastic  as  Sadoleti,  Ital.  FA.  vol.  z. 
p.  25 ;  but  Mr.  Hcnke  has  quoted  some  verses  of  Filippo  Beroaldo,  addressed  to 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YIL,  which  sufficiently  elucidate  this 
point : — 

*'  Minimum  sapit  mihi,  qui 
Oontendit  sapere  anxie. 
Fac  lucem  banc  hilaremque  et  genialem, 
Lepidosque  combibones 
Acciri  jubeas  tibi; 

Sadoletum,  Marianumf  Imperiamque," 
Thus,  as  Mr.  H.  observes,  the  man  afterwards  so  serious,  appears  here  in  the  society 
of  &  prince's  jester  and  &JUle  d^joie.     Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  73.* 
'*  Valerian,  de  Literat.  infcl.  p.  41. 
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juoiiy  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Florentine  family,  which 
has  produced  many  eminent  men.  Zanobio  was  born 
in  the  year  1461,  and  having,  while  yet  an  infant,  been 
banished  with  his  relations,  he  was  recalled  when  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
educated  by  his  directions  with  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pier- 
Francesco  de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  related. 
Henra  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Politiano,  Ficino, 
and  other  eminent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  favour  and 
friendship  he  conciUated  by  his  early  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  commotions  which  agitated  his 
native  place,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  received 
from  the  famous  Girolamo  Savonarola,  about  the  year  1494, 
the  habit  of  a  Dominican.  For  the  more  effectual  pro- 
motion of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he  appUed  himself  with 
great  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  tongue ; 
but  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Medici, 
and  in  that  of  S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  he  selected 
such  as  had  not  before  been  published,  with  the  design  of 
translating  them  into  Latin,  and  giving  them  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.*® 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Zanobio  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff, 
who  enrolled  him  among  his  constant  attendants,  and 
granted  him  an  honourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the 
oratory  of  S.  Silvestro.  A  general  chapter  of  his  order 
being  held  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1515,  Zanobio  attended 
there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  general  of 
the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin  in  praise  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  which  he  afterwards  published  and  inscribed  to  the 
cardinal  of  Aragon.  Upon  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
hbrarian  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of 
selecting  and  arranging  the  ancient  public  documents  there 
deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges,  bulls,  and  instru- 
ments, of  which  he  formed  an  exact  index,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  order  of  the  pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  of 

26  Mazzuch.  Scritiori  d'ltAlia,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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S.  Angelo.*'  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unwearied 
industry  of  Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not  long 
survive  to  enjoy  his  office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  July,  1519.  To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  the  Greek  epigrams  of  Politiano, 
which  were  recommended  to  his  care  by  their  author  in  his 
last  moments.  Among  his  remaining  works  is  an  oration 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici.*®  He  translated  into  Latin  verse 
the  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to  Leo  X.  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several  other  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 
pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  mentioned  with  great 
applause.  Among  these  is  a  Sapphic  ode  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  particularly  in  decorating  the  Esquilian  hiU.^ 
In  the  Ubrary  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  are 
also  preserved  a  few  lines  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zanobio, 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the 
happy  coincidence  of  the  name  of  his  family  with  the  ap- 
pellations of  his  high  dignity. 

Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  Ubrarian,  by 

Girolamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called 

Gijoumo  Ai-   ^Q  fj^Qjj^  4jjg  jy^j^g  Qf  jjjjg  station  by  his  embassy 

to  the  imperial  diet,  to  oppose  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion 
some  account  has  already  been  given  ;^  but  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar,  and  so  extraordinary  a  man,  some  further  particulars 
cannot  be  uninteresting.  Were  we  to  rely  on  the  positive 
assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was  of  Jewish  origin;  but 
neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents  were  remarkable  for  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  characters  given  by 

^^  This  index  is  published  by  Mont&ucon,  in  the  first  Tolome  of  his  "  BibUoUi. 
Bibliothecanim  MSS."  p.  202. 

''Printed  in  4to,  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  year;  the  addren  to  the 
cardinal  is  signed  in  S.  SylveMro,  Montis  CahcU.  die  26  Aaii,  1518.    Mazz.  vt  mtp. 

**  This  ode,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  public,  will  perhaps 
scarcely  be  thought  to  confirm  the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  writinga  of 
Acciiyuoli  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  chamcter 
of  Leo  X.,  and  to  his  munificence  in  decorating  the  city  of  Rome,  would^alone 
entitle  it  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.     Vide  App.  No.  XC  V I. 

*■  Vide  ante,  chap.  xix. 
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them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if  it^s  to  be 
considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
religious  animosity.  In  reproaching  him  with  his  supposed 
origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he 
had  acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage." Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesco  Ale- 
andro, a  physician  at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and 
is  said  to  have  deduced  his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts 
of  Landro,**  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1480,  and  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  received  in- 
structions from  Benedetto  Brugnolo,  and  afterwards  from 
Petronello  di  Rimini.  A  long  and  dangerous  illness  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  his  native  place.  On  his  recovery 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at  Pordenone,  where  Paolo 
Amalteo  read  lectures  explanatory  of  the  ancient  authors, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  before  a  numerous  train  of 
auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Aleandro  again 
returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged  Domenico  Plorio, 
the  public  instructor  of  that  place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in 
which  Aleandro  demonstrated  so  effectually  the  ignorance  of 
lus  opponent,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  elected  in  his 
stead.  After  having  taught  successively  at  Venice  and  at 
Padua,  his  reputation  reached  the  Roman  court,  and 
Alexander  VL  determined  to  call  him  to  that  city,  and 
appoint  him  secretary  to  his  son  Caesar  Borgia.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1501,  Aleandro  took  up  his  residence 
with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo  Leonino,  bishop  of  TivoU,  at 
Venice.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  the  pope, 
who  had  been  informed  that  Aleandro  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  talents  for  pubhc  affairs  than  for  his 

**  LuUier.  ^.  Seckend.  lib.  L  p.  125. 

'>  Aleandro,  qvau  detto  a  Landro,  Vide Seekendoif,  lib.  i.  p.  149,  and  Maan- 
chelU,  ToL  L  p.  409.  Aleandro  thought  it  neceisary  to  vindicate  himaelf  against 
the  calumniea  respecting  his  birth.  In  his  speech  against  Lather  before  the  diet 
of  the  German  empire,  he  exclaims^  "  Deum  immortalem  !  multl  hie  sunt  boni 
viri,  qnibaa  notus  sum,  ego  et  familia  mea»  et  aseerere  ego  vere  possum,  nuyores 
meos  Marehionea  in  Istria  fiiiase ;  quod  rero  parentes  meoe  ad  inopiam  redacti 
sunt,  fato  tribui  debet.  Quod  si  mazime  JtuJUeus  fuissem  sed  baptismum  sns- 
eefMSieiB,  rejici  propterea  non  deberem ;  Christus  enim  et  Apostoli  Judasi  ftienmt" 
Aleaod.  Orat.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  L  p.  149. 
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learning,  directed  him  to  repair  to  Hungary  as  his  envoy. 
Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1502;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was  detained 
many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  the  expedition,  and  return  to  Venice.  The  death 
of  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards,  Aleandro  was 
freed  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  with 
fresh  ardour  to  his  studies."  Such  was  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  that  Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the 
lUad  of  Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him 
this  honour,  that  his  acquirements  were  beyond  those  of 
any  other  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ;  a  compli- 
ment which  is  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was 
acquainted  with  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  age."  At 
Venice,  Aleandro  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Erasmus ;  and  these  two  eminent  men  resided  together  for 
some  time  in  the  house  of  the  printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the 
father-in-law  of  Aldo,  where  Aleandro  assisted  Erasmus  in 
publishing  a  more  fidl  and  correct  edition  of  his  "  Adagia" 
from  the  Aldine  press."  In  the  contests  to  which  the 
Reformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus  and  Aleandro  adopted  a 
different  course  of  conduct ;  but  although  they  attacked 
each  other  with  sufficient  asperity,  Erasmus  always  candidly 
acknowledged  the  great  talents  and  uncommon  learning  of 
his  former  friend. 

In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  invited  to  Paris  by 
Louis  XII.,  to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  His  exertions  there  met  with  the  highest 
applause,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  rector 
of  that  famous  seminary,  contrary  to  the  express  tenor  of 
its  statutes,  which  were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  so 

*'  Seckendorf  asaertB,  that  Aleandro  had  been  private  secretair  to  Caeear  Borgia, 
and  compoaed  a  part  of  the  Roman  court,  under  Alexander  VI.  Do  Luthenun- 
ismo,  lib.  i.  p.  125.  But  from  the  narrative  of  Mazzuchelli,  who  derived  his  in- 
formation from  an  authentic  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of  Aleandro^  it  appears  that  ho 
never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff. 

34  From  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  Aleandro  was  not  onlj  a  perfect  master 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldaic  tongues. 

**  The  first  edition  of  Paris,  1600,  was  very  defective ;  that  of  Aldo  is  vciy 
correct,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1508. 
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extraordinary  a  scholar.  After  residing  there  some  years, 
he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  by  his  apprehensions  of 
the  plague,  and  proceeding  through  different  parts  of  France, 
he  gave  pubUc  lectures  on  the  Greek  language  at  Orleans, 
Blois,  and  other  places.  At  length  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  liege,  where  the  prince-bishop  of  that  city,  Everard  della 
Marca,  nominated  him  a  canon  of  his  cathedral,  and  ap- 
pointed him  chancellor  of  his  diocese ;  employments  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  Aleandro  from  giving  instructions 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  continued  to  do  there  for 
two  years  with  distinguished  success.**  About  the  middle 
of  the  year  1517,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  his  patron, 
who  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  who 
conceived  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  reception  which 
the  learned  envoy  experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  pontiff  confessed  that  he 
had  never  before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested  the 
prince-bishop  would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit  his  service  and 
enter  into  that  of  the  Roman  church.  The  bishop  was  not 
disposed  to  refuse  a  request  which  was  an  earnest  of  his 
own  success.  Aleandro  was  first  appointed  secretary  to  the 
cardinal  GiuUo  de'  Medici,  an  office  at  that  time  of  the 
highest  trust;  and  in  the  year  1519,  was  nominated,  by  a 
papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  did  not,  however, 
foi^et  his  former  patron ;  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  continued  his 
exertions,  as  well  at  Rome  as  on  his  mission  into  Germany, 
until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince-bishop  his 
long  expected  dignity.*' 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet  in  the 
year  1520,  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure 
and  abuse,  not  only  of  the  more  earnest  reformers,  but  of 
his  former  friend,  Erasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence 
of  his  zeal  with  great  asperity.'*    After  the  death  of  Leo  X. 

M  MazzQch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

»'  PftlUvic.  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  23. 

^  Of  the  alternate  disBcnHions  and  reconciliations  of  Erasmus  and  Aleandro, 
Mazmichelli  has  given  a  long  and  iutercBtiug  account  Vide  Scrittori  d'ltal. 
YoL  i.  p.  415  (note  51). 
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Aleandro  rose  to  high  dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement 
VII.  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Brindisi  and  Oria,  and 
was  appointed  apostolic  nuncio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525. 
He  there  met  with  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
monarch;  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  obtained  his  release  only  by  the  interference  of  powerM 
friends  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.^  After 
having  performed  several  other  important  embassies,  and 
taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year  1 538,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  which  occasion  he 
resigned  his  office  of  librarian^  and  was  succeeded  by  Agos- 
tino  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chissano,  in  the  island  of 
Candia."  The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  informs  us 
was  occasioned,  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use  of 
medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,^^  hap- 
pened at  Rome  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts,  that 
Aleandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience, 
and  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off 
before  he  had  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In 
this  case  we  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account 
of  the  impiety  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a 
Roman  bishop.  At  least  such  accoimt  is  in  express  con- 
tradiction to  the  Greek  epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed 
for  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death.^' 

^  Aleandro  wag  at  the  aide  of  the  monarch  when  he  was  made  prisoner, 
insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  fell,  he  touched  that  of  Aleandro.  A 
particular  account  of  the  capture  and  liberation  of  Aleandro  is  gircn  by  GiroUmo 
Negri.    Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

*•  Mazzuch.  vol.  t  p.  419. 

41  "  PervasuruB  baud  dubie  ad  exactam  setatem,  nisi  nimia  taendae  Taletodinid 
lolicitudine,  intempestivis  medicamentis  sibi  herde  inaanus  et  infellx  medicitf, 
Tiscera  corrupisset*'  Baillet  misunderstood  this  passage,  and  infonns  us,  in  hU 
"  Jugemens  des  Scavans,"  No.  1273,  that  Aleandro  di^  by  the  stupidity  of  hb 
physician,  par  la  oitiae  de  son  medecin, 

*^  This  epitaph  concluded  with  the  following  lines : — 

KdrBeufov  odK  Atieanff  Srt  waitrofieu  wv  hriftAprvs 
noXAwF,  jnrfp  )8c«y  cHxytov  fv  Beufdrov. 

Without  reluctance  I  resign  my  breath, 

To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

In  which  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Ut« 
Reformation,  or  to  the  licentiousness  and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  Roman  court 
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The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely 
equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknow- 
ledged learning,  great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry. 
The  Greek  lexicon  published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in 
1512,  was  compiled  by  six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only 
share  which  he  took  was  in  correcting  the  ultimate  proofs 
from  the  press,  and  adding  some  words  omitted  in  former 
collections.^^  In  the  same  year  he  reprinted  the  Greek 
grammar  of  Chiysoloras,  of  which  he  abo  made  a  compen- 
dium.** His  treatise  "  De  Concilio  habendo,"  consisting  of 
four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  use  in  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Erasmus  beUeved 
Aleandro  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  oration  pubUshed 
under  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  as  ati  answer  to 
his  Ciceronianus,  in  the  year  1531,  and  some  years  elapsed 
before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  scholar  whose  name  it  bears/^  That  so  little 
remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted to  his  various  important  avocations  and  active  life ; 
but  Jovius  informs  us,  that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself 
in  a  certain  extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when 
he  attempted  to  exercise  himself  in  well-regulated  composi- 
tion, he  found  himself  unable  to  support  a  clear  and  elegant 
style ;  and  Valeriano,  whilst  he  acknowledges  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  writings,  has  in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  him 
with  obscurity.**  A  few  of  the  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro 
have  been  preserved  in  various  collections,  and  his  Latin 

ander  Paul  III.  Many  further  particulars  refipecting  Aleandro  are  given  by 
Count  Bofisi,  who  has  also  observed  that  some  works  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
which  are,  in  fMt,  the  production  of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  named  Girolamo, 
and  was  eminently  distmguished  as  a  liteniiy  character,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an 
anUquarian.  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  z.  p.  98,  vol.  xii.  p.  244.  In  which  latter  place  Boss! 
faaa  also  noticed  many  other  eminent  theologians  and  canonists,  who  lived  in  the 
tame  of  Leo  X.,  and  were  highly  encouraged  and  honoured  by  him ;  affording,  as 
he  thinks,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  represented  that  pontiff  as  having 
been  inattentive  to  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  studies. 

**  Entitled,  "  Lexicon  Grseco-Latinum  opera  Hieronymi  Aleandri,  industria  et 
impendio  proborum  virorum  .£gidii  Gourmontii  et  Matthsei  Bolseci  Bibliopolarum 
Parisienaium,  1512,  ad  eidus  Decembres,  fo."    This  work  is  now  verv  rare. 

^  Entitled,  "Hieronymi  Aleandri  Mottensis  Tabula)  sane  utiles  Graecarum 
Hoaarum  adj^  compendio  ingredi  volentibus.''    It  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

**  Erasm.  ap.  Mazz.  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

**  Ad  Hieronymum  Aleandrum,  ne  sit  in  scriptis  tantus  obscuritatis  amator. 
CaniL  lUustr.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  x.  p.  213. 
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verses,  "Ad  Julium  et  Neaeram,"  are  considered  by  Fontanini 
as  affording  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  talents  of 
their  author/' 
.The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the  precious  remains 

of  ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by 
ki^mi!'"*'*  several  distinguished  prelates  of  the  Roman  court, 

the  extent  of  whose  collections  resembled  that  of 
a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than  of  a  private  individual. 
Aleandro  had  himself  formed  a  very  considerable  Ubrarr, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto, 
in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  canons  of 
S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro  had  been  pro- 
tector ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  increase  the  celebrated 
library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.*®  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written 
from  London,  in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of 
cardinal  Grimani  at  Rome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  extensive  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regidar 
canons  of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  increased 
by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  cardinal 
patriarch,  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  fire.*®  Equally  extensive  and  equally 
unfortunate  was  the  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.  After 
having  escaped  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians 
during  the  sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books 
were  put  on  board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of 
Sadoleti  in  France ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  passengers  were  infected  with  the  plague  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  land, 
and  the  books  were  either  lost  or  carried  to  some  distant 
country,  where  Sadoleti  never  heard  of  them  more.**  The 
library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in  valuable  manuscripts,  and 
contained  many  of  the  productions  of  the  proven^al  poets 
with  whose  language  he  was  well  acquainted.   He  possessed 

<»  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  lUl.  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

*«  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  vol.  i.  p.  420,  nota  88. 

«  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  208.  *•  Ibid.  p.  208,  &c 
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also  several  pieces  in  the  hand-writing  of  Petrarca,  with 
other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as  manu- 
script, which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense  expense. 
Many  of  these  were  afterwards  united  with  the  ducal  library 
of  Urbino,  whence  they  have  since  been  transferred  to  that 
of  the  Vatican.  Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies 
of  Vij^  and  of  Terence,  which  have  been  justly  esteemed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  that  immense  collection/* 

Before  the  French  nnder  Charles  VI 11.  had  burst  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had 
already  begun  to  examine  with  great  industry  the  the  timJof  Leo 
transactions  of  former  times,  and  to  record  those 
of  their  own  with  accuracy  and  fidelity ;  of  this,  the  history 
of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of  Florence  by 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  that  of  Venice  by  Marc- Antonio  Cocchi, 
caUed  Sabellicus,  and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Corio,  may 
be  admitted  as  sufficient  proofs.  The  important  transactions 
which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  these  great  events  had  excited,  now  called 
forth  more  distinguished  talents ;  and  the  historical  and 
political  WTitings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of 
Goicciardini,  have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great 
minuteness  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but 
have  frequently  fiuTiished  us  with  such  reasonings  and 
deductions  from  them,  as  have  been  found  applicable  to 
subsequent  ocdurences  and  to  future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work."    That  he  was  a  man  of  talents  is       *^   ^® 

**  Tinb.  tU  sup.  These  copies  of  Virgil  and  Terence  are  more  fully  described 
bj  Bo»i,  who  has  mentioned  some  other  valuable  MSS.  which  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Bembo,  and  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  library  at  Urbino,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Vatican.    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  99.* 

"  Vide  chap.  vi.  iz.  x.  ke.  In  the  first  of  these  places  I  have  charged  Machia- 
relU  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  contrivance  of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by 
which  CsQMr  Borgia  destroyed  Vitelli,  the  duke  of  Gravina,  and  others,  at  Sini- 
gallia^  in  the  year  1502.  But  the  further  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Machiavelli  has 
tndaced  me  to  modify  this  opinion,  and  enabled  me  precisely  to  state  the  part 
which  he  had  in  this  black  transaction.  By  a  letter  from  him  to  the  magistrates 
of  Florence,  dated  the  first  of  January,  1502,  (but  which  should  be  1503,  the 
Florentines  having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date  of  the  year  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  31arch)  it  appears  that  Borgia  had  communicated  his  intentions  to 
Hachiavelli  the  day  before  the  perpetrating  of  the  deed ;  and  that  Machiavelli  had 
not  taken  any  measures  to  prevent  if,  cither  by  expo»tulating  with  Borgia,  or 
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apparent,  not  only  from  his  writings,  but  from  the  important 
offices  which  he  fUled ;  having  been  for  some  years  secretary 
to  the  republic,  and  frequently  despatched  on  embassies  to 
foreign  powers.  Whether  prompted  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or 
the  spirit  of  faction,  he  displayed  a  restless  and  turbulent 
disposition,  which  not  only  cfiminished  the  respect  due  to  his 
abilities,  but  frequently  endangered  his  personal  safety.  Be- 
sides his  having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi  and 
BoscoU,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  to  suflFer  four  jerks 
of  the  cord,  and  from  which  he  only  escaped  with  his  life  by 
the  clemency  of  Leo  X.,"  he  entered  into  another  plot  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  from  Florence ;  in  which  his  associates  were, 
Luigi  Alamanni,  Zanobio  Buondelmonte,  and  other  young 
men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai.  That  he 
had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties  appears  from 
several  passages  in  his  works  ;  and  a  letter  written  by  his 
son  Pietro  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
1527,  acknowledges  that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.** 
The  prose  writings  of  MachiaveUi  consist  of  his  history 

of  Florence  in  eight  books,  his  discourses  on  Livy, 
FiorSJSJ^**'    and  his  book  entitled,  "II  Principe,"  or,  "The 

Prince,"  with  some  smaller  treatises.  His  history, 
which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  the  Florentine  state, 
from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in 
1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  concise,  and  unaffected  style, 
and  although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  advantage." 

apprising  the  pariieB  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  true  he  gires  us  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  apprised  of  the  whole  of  the  intentions  of  Boigia;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transaction  afterwards,  sufficiently  proves  that 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the  crime.  In  the  same 
letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  the  desire  of  Borgia,  to  congratulate  the  Republic 
on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  their  amon, 
&c.  Vide  Lettere  de  Machiav.  in  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  73,  Ed.  Biu«tti.  Lond.  1772.  The 
opinion  which  Count  Boasi  has  expressed  on  this  subject  is  not  more  favourable  to 
the  character  of  MachiaveUi,  than  that  which  I  have  given  in  the  present  work. 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  100. 

"  Bandin.  Monum.  inedit.  in  pmef  p.  35 ;  and  vide  Note  of  Count  Boin  in 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  X.  p.  101. 

•*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  617. 

**  It  has  been  of  late  years  discovered,  that  the  Diary  of  the  most  important 
events  in  Italy  from  the  year  1492  to  1512,  published  by  the  Giunti  in  1568, 
under  the  name  of  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  is,  in  &ct,  a  part  of  the  notes  of  Machia- 
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He  has,  however,  rendered  himself  much  more  conspicuous 
by  his  political  tracts,  which  have,  indeed,  in  the  general 
estimation,  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  writers 
on  these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered  him  as 
having  employed  Ins  talents  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others 
have  regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression, 
and  of  assassination,  and  have  stigmatized  his  memoiy  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  To  reconcile  these  dis- 
cordant opinions  is  impossible ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be 
thought  a  superfluous  task,  to  endeavour  impartially  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  estimation  his  political  writings  ought  to  be  held. 
On  this  subject  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that  no  one 
has  hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough  to  defend, 
in  their  full  extent,  the  baneful  maxims  advanced  ^uii^t-" 
by  Machiavelli,  particularly  in  his  treatise,  entitled 
"  D  Principe."  "  If  it  be  contended,"  says  one  of  his  warmest 
apologists,  ''that  this  work  is  fit  for  the  perusal  of  all 
sovereigns,  as  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and  that  he 
intended  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can  neither  be 
defended  nor  excused.  But  how  can  it  be  thought  possible," 
continues  he,  ''that  Machiavelli,  who  was  born  under  a 
republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who 
p^ormed  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his 
conversation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus 
and  of  Cassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design  P  *'^  Hence 
it  has  frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to 
represent  in  the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sove- 
reign must  necessarily  pursue,  in  order  to  support  his 
aaUiority.  "It  was  the  intention  of  Machiavelli,"  says 
another  encomiast,  "  to  describe  a  destructive  tyrant ;  and 
by  these  means  to  excite  odium  against  him  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  projects."*'  "Our  thanks  are  due  to 
Machiavelli,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  and  to  similar  writers,  who 

Telli,  which  he  had  intended  for  ft  continuation  of  his  history ;  hut  which,  after 
hia  death,  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Buonaccorsi.  Elog.  Toscani, 
torn.  iii.  p.  94. 

^  Elog.  TotKani,  torn.  iii.  p.  89. 

*^  Gasp.  Scliioppii,  Ptedia  Politices.  ap.  Elog.  Tosc.  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
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have  openly,  and  without  dissunulation,  shewn  us  what  men 
are  accustomed  to  do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do.""  Tlie 
validity  of  these  and  similar  apologies  is,  however,  extremely 
questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  on 
which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essentially  depends, 
are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and 
Machiavelli  frequently  displays  so  much  apparent  sincerity 
in  his  pohtical  writings,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical. 
Nor  have  the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have  supposed  that 
in  his  treatise  "  del  Principe"  he  meant  only  to  instigate  his 
patron  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his  ruin,  conferred  any 
honour  either  on  his  moral  or  intellectual  character.  If, 
indeed,  this  were  his  real  intention,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  cardinal  Pole,  that  the  writings  of 
Machiavelli  were  traced  by  the  finger  of  the  devil.*^  But 
supposing  the  purpose  of  Machiavelli  to  have  been  com- 
mendable, can  there  be  a  greater  solecism  in  point  of  judg- 
ment, than  to  instigate  a  person  to  tyrannize  over  a  country, 
to  be  cruel  to  his  own  subjects  and  faithless  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting  a  general  odium 
against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression;  and  thus  introducing 
a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it  a  dubious 
remedy  ?  We  may,  however,  safely  release  this  author  from 
an  accusation  for  which  he  has  been  indebted  solely  to  the 
over-earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may  certainly  admit, 
that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rectitude  of  his  maxims, 
he  was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulgation  of  them.  Many 
of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  his  "  Principe"  are 
also  to  be  found  in  his  "  Discorsi,"  where  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view ;  and  in 
the  latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  former 
for  the  further  elucidation  of  his  opinions."^  Nor  is  it  a 
slight  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Machiavelli,  that  his  work 
was  recommended  by  his  intimate  friend  Biagio  Buonaccorsi 
as  a  grave  and  useful  performance.®^     This,  indeed^  seems 

*■  Be  Augm.  Scicnt.  lib.  vii. 

*9  Card.  Quirini  Diatrib.  in  Poli  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  264. 

<»•  Compare  his  "  Discorei,"  lib.  iii.  chap.  42,  and  "  II  Principe,"  chap.  18. 

*^  Bandin.  Monumcn.  ined.  in  prtef.  p.  87. 
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to  have  been  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion. Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.  passed  any 
censure  on  his  writings,  and  the  latter  not  only  accepted 
the  dedication  of  his  lustoiy,  which  Machiavelli  wrote  at  his 
request,  but  granted  the  Roman  printer  Antonio  Blado,  a 
papal  bull  for  the  pubhcation  of  all  the  writings  of  Machia- 
velli, in  which  the  "  Principe"  is  particularly  mentioned.'** 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has  in  his 
political  works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentiments,  how 
are  his  merits  to  be  appreciated  ?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute 
man ;  but  not  a  great  man.  He  could  minutely  trace  a 
political  intrigue  through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could 
not  elevate  his  views  to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound 
morality  are  inseparably  united,  and  that  every  fraudulent 
attempt  is  then  most  unfortunate  when  it  is  crowned  with 
success.  To  obtain  a  poUtical  end  by  the  violation  of  public 
faith,  is  a  stratagem  that  requires  no  great  talents,  but 
which  will  not  bear  to  be  frequently  repeated.  Like  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of  these  operations  is 
quickly  understood,  and  the  operator  himself  is  soon  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who,  like  Machia- 
velli, have  examined  human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to 
distinguish  the  complicated  relations  of  public  and  national 
concerns.  It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  conunon 
source,  and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that 
past  events  can  ever  be  converted  into  proper  rules  of  future 
conduct.  To  recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modern 
history  for  the  imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of 
instruction  which,  without  proper  limitations  and  precau- 
tions, will  often  be  found  highly  dangerous.  Such  is  the 
variety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no  two  instances  are  the 
circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  and  on  that  account 
experience  without  principles  must  ever  be  a  fallacious  guide. 
To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past  ages  would,  indeed, 
be  absurd  ;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  them,  without 

*'  For  much  ftdditioDAl  and  accurate  information  respecting  Machiavelli  and  his 
vritingSr  the  reader  may  consnlt  the  notes  and  observationa  of  Count  Boasi,  in 
ItaL  Ed.  vol.  X.  pp.  101, 103, 106.' 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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bringing  them  to  their  proper  t<5st,  would  be  still  more  so. 
With  these  considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli  maybe 
read  with  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove  no 
less  instructive  than  his  excellences.*' 

Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the  general 

transactions  of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator  Filippo 
m^  d.'     jg»  Nerli  is  restricted  to  its  municipal  and  internal 

concerns.  The  family  of  Nerli  had  for  several 
centuries  ranked  among  the  principal  nobility  of  that  city," 
and  several  of  its  members  were  no  less  extinguished  as 
eminent  patrons  of  learning  than  as  accomplished  states- 
men. The  marriage  of  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  who  had  twice 
filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with  a  niece 
of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was  productive  of  five  sons, 
all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  Jacopo  and 
Francesco  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father 
of  two  sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of  Florence 
and  cardinals  of  the  church.  Bernardo  and  Neri  de'  Nerli 
have  left  a  noble  monument  of  their  munificence  and  love  of 
literature,  in  publishing  at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1488 ;  a  work  which  confers  honour  not  only  on  its  patrons 
and  on  the  eminent  Greek  scholars  who  superintended  the 
printing,  but  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced.^* This  great  work  was  inscribed  by  Bernardo  de' 
Nerli  to  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  eider  brother  of  Leo  X.,  in 
a  Latin  address,  in  which  he  explains  the  motives  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  means  adopted  for  carrying  it  into 

••  Of  the  poetical  writingg  of  Machiavelli  in  his  native  tongne,  BCTcral  piece* 
remain,  which  are  distingoiahed  rather  by  vigour  and  conciseness  of  expresa^s. 
than  by  poetical  ornament.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Machiavelli  was  a  nuo 
of  learning;  but  one  of  these  pieces,  entitled,  " Capitolo  dell'  Oocssione,"  suf- 
ficiently shews  that  he  was  not  nnacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients.  ThL< 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  where  the  reader  niir 
compare  it  with  a  Greek  epigram  of  Posidippus,  and  a  Latin  one  of  AusoaiuN  of 
which  it  seems  to  bo  a  near  imitation.  I  have  there  also  g^ven  a  tiansUtion  into 
English.     Vide  App.  No.  XC VII. 

**  Dante,  in  relating  the  simplicity  and  parsimony  of  the  Florentines,  exempli- 
fies them  in  two  of  their  noblest  families,  the  Nerli  and  the  Vecchi.  D  IVsuii^o» 
cant.  XV. 

*'  This  edition  was  carefully  corrected,  and  the  printing  superintended  bj  the 
learned  Qreek,  Deroetrias  Chalcondyles.  Maittaire  speaks  of  the  execution  of  it  ia. 
the  highest  terms.    Annal.  Typogr.  torn.  L  p.  49. 
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effect.  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the  eldest  of  these  five  brothers, 
supported  the  rank  of  his  family  on  many  public  occasions, 
and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  appointed  by 
the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate.  Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of  Bene- 
detto, was  born  in  the  year  1485.  His  education  was 
superintended  by  Benedetto,  called  //  FilohgOy  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Politiano,  and  is  highly  commended  by 
Crinitus.**  In  his  youth  he  frequented  the  gardens  of 
the  Rucellai,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  Florence,  and  in  particular  with 
MachiaveUi,  who  inscribed  to  him  his  ''Capitolo  dell' 
Oocasione.''  But  whilst  his  early  associates  warmly  opposed 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo  became  one  of 
their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  frequently  employed 
by  them  in  important  services,  until  the  establishment  of  an 
absdute  government  under  Cosmo  I.  finally  terminated  the 
contest.  After  this  event  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  successively 
entrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  of  the  Florentine 
districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
III.,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splendid  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate the  pontifi^,  who  on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count  palatine.®'  He  had 
married,  in  the  year  1509,  Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Jacopo 
Salviati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister  of  Leo  X.,  and  lived 
until  the  year  1556,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  off- 
spring. His  "Commentaries  "  comprise  a  well-arranged  and 
useful  narrative  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine 
state,"  written  in  the  style  of  a  person  conversant  with 
public  affairs,  and  not  with  the  laboured  elocjucnce  of  a 
professed  author.  That  they  manifest  a  decided  partiality 
to  the  family  of  the  Medici  has  been  considered  as  their 
chief  excellence  by  the  apologists  of  an  absolute  government 

•*  Benedetto  corrected  and  pubIiBhc<l  several  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  writorn, 
lod  among  the  rest,  the  edition  of  Horace,  printed  by  the  Oiunti  at  Florence,  iu 
1614,  which  he  dedicated  to  Filippo  dc'  Ncrli. 

*'  Vita  del  Senatorc  Filippo  de'  Nerii,  in  fronte  a'  i^nqj  Commcntarj. 

••  Tbew  "  Commentaricft "  were  not  publiBhed  until  the  year  1728,  when  they 
were  given  to  the  public  by  the  Cavalier  Settimani,  to  whom  we  are  also  iudebkMl 
ior  tJhe  works  of  Segni  and  of  Varobi. 

B  n  2 
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in  subsequent  times  ;^^  but,  however  meritorious  the  purpose 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work  avowedly  written 
to  promote  a  particular  object  can  never  be  perused  without 
distrust,  nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evidence  for  the 
facts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  contemporan' 
and  countryman^  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a 
"^^  '*  complete  contrast.  Nerli  enjoyed  a  long  series  of 
honours  and  prosperity  ;  Nardi  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile. 
The  former  availed  himself  of  his  adherence  and  services  to 
the  Medici,  to  maintain  himself  in  authority  and  importance; 
the  latter  was  their  decided  and  implacable  adversary,  and 
his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile  to  that  family,  as  the 
"  CJommentaries"  of  Nerli  are  favourable.  The  birth  of 
Nardi,  who  also  derived  his  origin  from  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  is  placed  in  the  year  1476,  and  although  the  time 
of  his  death  be  not  precisely  known,  it  is  higUy  probable 
that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his  early 
progress  he  had  fiUed  many  honourable  employments  in  the 
state,  and  in  the  year  1527,  was  ambassador  from  his 
native  place  to  the  Venetian  repubUc.  His  history  of 
Florence,  which  extends  from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears 
the  marks  of  great  accuracy,  and  is  not  without  some  share 
of  elegance,  but,  like  that  of  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution 
by  those  who  would  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  the 
important  events  which  occurred  within  that  period/®  Nardi 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and  his  translation  of 
Livy,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  is  yet  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the  ancient  authors  in 
the  ItaUan  language/'  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the  celebrated  commander, 
Antonio  Tebalducci  Malespini,  he  has  shewn  that  he  had 
himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  militan 
concerns."     He  was  the  author  of  severd  other  works  both 


•»  Elogio  del  Sen.  Filippo  de'  Nerli.  Elog.  Toscani,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

'•  Le  Hiatorie  della  Citta  di  Fiorena  di  M.  Jacopo  Nardi,  CittadinoFiorentino, 
Lione,  1680,  4to. 

'»  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  280. 

7*  Vita  d'Antonio  Qiacomino  Tebalducci  Malespini,  Scritta  da  Jacopo  Nardi.  la 
Fiorenza,  1597,  4to. 
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in  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entitled  "  L'Amicizia," 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already  been  referred 
to,  as  having  some  pretensions,  from  its  introductory  lines, 
to  be  considered  as  having  given  the  first  example  of  the 
rer«  scioiit,  or  Italian  blank  verse/* 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Nardi, 
must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  more  general  history  of  the  SSSSSni. 
immortal  Guicciardini;  a  work  which  professes  to 
record  only  the  events  of  Italy,  but  which,  in  fact,  com- 
prehends those  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  during  the 
period  to  which  it  relates.     This  distinguished  ornament  of 
his  country  was  the  son  of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who,  although 
a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from  his  ancestors  the  title 
of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by 
the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century."    He  was  bom  in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the 
b^tismal  name  of  Francesco  Tomaso,  the  latter  of  which 
appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years.     After  having 
attained  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learning,  he  appUed 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent 
professors,  as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his 
native  place.     He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not  having 
encouraged  the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy 
which  had  been  transferred  bom  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  In- 
stitutes of  Justinian ;  by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions 
on  questions  of  law,  he  gained  great  credit.    The  first  office 
of  importance  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  republic, 
was  that  of  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year 
1512.     On  this  mission,  which  in  respect  to  his  well  known 
talents,  was  entrusted  to  him  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  state,  he  was  absent 
about  two  years,  and  on  his  return  was  honoured  by  the 

'*  Vide  aide,  chap.  zri.  Hia  verses,  sung  during  the  splendid  exhibitions  at 
Floremoe,  in  the  year  1514,  are  printed  in  the  "  Oanti  Canuuciaieschi/'  and  are 
AXBOQg  the  best  in  that  collection. 

'«  Kanni,  Elog.  di  Quicciardinl  Elog.  Toscan.  11.  806. 
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king  with  a  present  of  several  rich  pieces  of  silver  plate." 
When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1515,  Guicciardini  was  despatched  with  several  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  propriety  and 
gravity  of  his  manner,  and  the  good  sense  which  he  mani- 
fested on  all  occasions,  soon  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff,  who,  in  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the 
dignity  of  advocate  of  the  consistory.  This  event  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  his  fortunes.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to  Rome,  he  sent  for  Guicci- 
ardini, and  after  having  experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance 
in  several  important  concerns,  he  entrusted  him  in  the  year 
1518,  with  the  government  of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  which, 
from  the  critical  circumstances  under  which  these  places 
were  held  by  the  pope,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  confi- 
dential employment  that  could  have  been  conferred  upon 
him.  The  difficulties  which  he  experienced  in  the  defence 
of  these  important  districts,  called  forth  those  great  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  displaying  the  promptitude  of  his  genius, 
the  sohdity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude  of 
his  mind.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during 
the  remainder  of  his  pontificate,  entrusted  with  the  chief 
authority,  as  well  in  the  military  as  civil  concerns  of  the 
places  in  which  he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured 
by  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.,  the  latter  of  whom  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  Romagna;  which  office  he  re- 
linquished in  the  year  1526,  to  his  brother  Jaoopo,  when  he 
was  himself  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  papal 
troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment which  prepared  the  way  to  the  dominion  of  Cosmo  I. 
Guicciardini  had  an  important  share ;  but  soon  after  that 
event  he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  his  history.  He  died  in  the 
year  1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which  has 

7^  Alanni,  Elog.  p.  309 ;  and  vide  ante,  chap.  viii. 
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immortalised  his  name,  but  which  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  his  death/* 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only 
entitled  their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence 
of  all  the  historians  of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  {^y^'^'^rof 
at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of  any  age  or  of 
any  countiy.  His  first  great  advantage  is,  that  he  was 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  transactions 
which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an  important 
part.^'  He  also  united  in  himself  ahnost  every  qualification 
that  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  historian ;  a  fearless  impartiahty, 
a  strong  and  vigorous  judgment,  equally  remote  from  super- 
stition and  licentiousness,  and  a  penetration  of  mind  that 
pierced  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  political  intrigue. 
His  narrative  is  full,  clear,  and  perspicuous,  and  the  observa- 
tions to  wliich  it  occasionally  gives  rise,  are  in  general  just, 
apposite,  and  forcible.  The  principal  blemishes  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writer,  are  those  of  having  fire- 
quently  given  too  much  importance  to  events  of  inferior  con- 
sideration, and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, assigned  to  several  of  his  principal  actors,  orations, 
which,  although  sufficiently  consonant  to  their  sentiments, 
were  never  in  reality  delivered."  K,  however,  the  writings 
of  all  his  contemporaries  had  perished,  his  works  alone 
would  have  exhibited  a  perfect  picture  of  the  age,  and  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  mine  from  which  future  historians 
most  derive  their  richest  materials.     Fastidious  critics  and 

'*  The  histoiT  of  Gnicciardini  was  pint  publiBhed  by  his  nephew,  Agnolo 
OuiceUrdmi,  at  Florence,  Appreaw  Lorenzo  Torrentino,  1661,  in  large  folio.  Bnt 
this  edition  comprehends  only  the  first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides  defective  by 
the  omission  of  several  passages  of  importance.  The  four  additional  books  were 
pabliahed  by  Seth  Viotti,  at  rarma,  in  1664,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been 
published  separately,  in  the  work  entitled,  "  Thuanus  restitutns,  sive  Sylloge,  &c, 
cam  Francisci  Ouiociardini  Paialipomenis."  Amstel.  1663.  This  history  has  been 
freqoently  reprinted,  but  the  unostentatious  editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  1621, 1686, 
in  two  vols,  I  to,  are  the  most  complete. 

^  '*  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book  of  Guicdardinrs  history  ;  the 
most  authentic  I  believe  (may  I  add,  I  fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it, 
because  the  historian  was  an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the 
principal  performers  in  it ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woful  picture  of 
dociety  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."~Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lord  Teign- 
month's  Life  of  that  great  and  good  man,  p.  326,  4to. 

7*  These  objections  have  been  collected  from  several  authors  by  the  industrious 
Bayle,  in  his  Diet.  art.  Guicciardini ;  but  have  l)cen  more  particularly  insisted  on 
by  Foflcirini,  **  Delia  Letteratoia  Veneziana,"  voL  1.  p.  253. 
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indolent  readers  may  complain  of  the  minuteness  of  his 
narrative,  or  the  length  of  his  periods,  but  every  sentence  is 
pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragraph  teems  with  informa- 
tion, and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please  the  ear,  they 
always  gratify  the  understanding.  The  principal  defect  in 
his  history  is  such  as  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  his  character 
as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his  accoiuting 
for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of  interest  and 
of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  various 
other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind/^ 

Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Guic- 
ciardini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Paullo 
Giovio,  or  Patdus  Jovius,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  record  the  most  important  events  which  occurred  during 
that  period  in  every  part  of  the  world.  This  voluminous 
writer  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1483.  Being  early  deprived  of  his  father,  he  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto,  who  was 
also  an  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tiraboschi  as 
not  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  younger  brother.* 
After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia, 
he  obtained  at  the  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  and  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  both 
in  Como  and  Milan.  An  early  and  decided  propensity  led 
him,  however,  to  the  study  and  composition  of  history. 
Having  completed  a  volume,  and  heard  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  Leo  X.  to  every  department  of  literature,  he 
repaired,  about  the  year  1516,  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with 

7^  Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark,  but  has  raised  an  implication 
upon  it  rather  unfavourable  to  the  moral  character  of  OuiociardinL  EssftU 
de  Montaigne,  lib.  ii.  chap.  z.  Farther  particulars  respecting  the  life  and  writings 
of  Guicciardlni  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  toI.  ill  p.  342, 
and  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  pp.  106, 110.* 

*^  Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conversant  with  acienoe  and  with 
literature.  Among  his  writings  are  the  history  of  Como,  his  native  place,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  shewn  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  antiquities ; 
a  treatise  on  the  transactions  and  manners  of  the  Swiss ;  a  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred letters ;  several  translations  from  the  Oreek,  and  some  soecimens  of  Lstin 
poetry ;  one  of  which,  entitled,  "  De  Venetis  Gallicum  Troplueum,"  has  been 
printed  without  note  of  place  or  year.  His  brother  Paullo  has,  with  laudable  gra- 
titude, assigned  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters  of  the  ag«  in  which 
he  lived.     Vide  Elog.  No.  C VI.    Iscritt.  p.  202. 
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a  most  favourable  reception  from  the  pontiff,  who,  after 
reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals  a  long  passage  from 
the  work  of  Giovio,  declared  that,  next  to  Livy,  he  had  not 
met  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant  writer/^  The 
rank  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  considerable  pension,  was  the 
reward  bestowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  fortunate 
author.  In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
scholars,  he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry;  several  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  "  Coryciana  "  and 
other  collections,  and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco 
Arsilli  inscribed  to  him  his  poem,  *'  De  Poetis  Urbanis." 
After  the  death  of  Leo  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of 
learning  who  obtained  the  favour  of  Adrian  VL,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como ;  on  con- 
ditbn,  however^  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention 
the  pontiff  with  honour  in  his  writings.*^  Under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Clement  VIL  he  was  yet  more  highly  favoured, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  pope  to  be  one  of  his  atten- 
dant courtiers,  provided  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican, 
and  supplied  with  an  income  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
his  domestics.  To  these  favours  were  afterwards  added  the 
precentorship  of  Como,  and,  lastly,  the  bishopric  of  Nocera, 
which  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment  that  Giovio 
ever  obtained.  During  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in 
the  year  1527,  Giovio  had  secreted  his  history,  which  had 
been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a  chest 
which  contained  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  This  booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two 
Spanish  officers,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and 
the  other,  named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books.  At  the 
same  time  many  loose  sheets,  supposed  to  have  contained 
5ome  portions  of  his  history,  and  which  had  also  been 
deposited  in  the  chest,  were  (hspersed  and  lost.     Herrera, 

»'  Tinb.  Tol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  260. 

"  Tinb.  vol.  yiii.  par.  ii.  p.  260.  But  the  Roman  editor  of  the  work  of  Tirar 
boarhi  haa  attempted  at  great  length  to  justify  Adrian  VI.  from  this  imputation. 
Ibid.  p.  261,  note  (a),  Edit.  Rom.  1784. 
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finding  that  the  books  belonged  to  Giovio,  brought  them  to 
him,  and  required  to  know  whether  he  would  purchase 
them.  The  unfortunate  author,  being  wholly  stripped  of 
his  property,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Clement  VII.,  who 
agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  returning  the  books,  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cordova,  and  Giovio  thus  regained 
possession  of  his  work.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  he 
was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of  Nocera  for  that 
of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the  pope  refused  his  request ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  neglect  with  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himself  respect- 
ing that  pontiff*  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.  Ue  is 
said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  faith  of  the  predictions 
of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers,  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  but,  like  many  other 
persons  in  those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in 
the  stars  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His 
favourite  residence  was  at  a  beautiful  viUa  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Como,  where,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
levity  of  his  temper  and  conduct,  he  diligently  pursued  his 
studies.  Here  he  also  formed  a  museum,  consisting  of 
portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  characters,  chiefly  those  of 
his  own  times,  many  of  which  were  transmitted  to  him  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each  of  these  he  affixed  an 
inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  them  highly  favourable, 
and  others  sarcastically  severe."     About  two  years  before 

'^  These  memoirs  have  frequently  boca  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Eloqia. 
DooTOKUM  VTBOBUM,  ab  avorum  memoria  publicatis  ingenii  monumentis  illusirinm.'* 
They  were  also  transbited  into  Italian  by  Uippolito  Orio,  of  Ferrani^  and  published 
at  that  place  in  1552.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood,  and  pab- 
linhcd  under  the  title  of  "  Musai  Joviani  Ixaoinbs,  artifice  manu  ad  vivum 
czpreflsaB ;  ncc  minore  industria  Theobaldi  Mulleri  Maipurgensis  Huais  illoatratje. 
Basil.  £x  Officina  Petri  Pcmse/'  1577.  In  the  last-mentioned  work  are  several  por- 
traits, the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  together  with 
many  others  not  engraved  in  that  work.  These  portraits  I  conceive  to  be  a  jwrtion 
of  those  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Giovio,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  at  Venice,  the  seal  of  which  appeuB  at  the  back  of 
each  picture.  Many  of  these  portraits  are  copied  from  earlier  pictures,  which  are 
now  probably  lost ;  it  having  been  the  custom  of  Qiovio  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  for  that  purpose,  as  appears  from  his  obtaining  copies  of  the  pictures 
painted  by  Bramantino  (Bartolommeo  Suardi)  of  Milan,  for  Julius  II.,  before  they 
were  destroyed,  to  give  place  to  the  works  of  Rafiaelle  in  the  Vatican.  ( Vide 
Note  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  120).  But  some  of  those  of  the  time  of  Giovio 
arc  original,  and  possess  considerable  merit  If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  pictures^  it  will  l^e  removed,  by  observing,  that  one  of  the 
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his  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in  the  year 
1 552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.Lorenzo,  in  that  city. 
The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of 
time,  and  are  written  with  great  facility.  His  ^^^^ 
history  of  his  own  times,  which  commences  with 
the  descent  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  and  extends  to  the 
year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five  books ;  but  six  of  them^ 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  comprising  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Charles  VIIL  to  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  are 
wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during  the 
unfortunate  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  book,  another 
deficiency  of  six  books  occurs,  which  extends  from  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  to  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appears 
from  the  information  of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred  from 
writing,  by  the  wretched  and  deplorable  nature  of  the  inci- 
dents which  he  would  have  had  to  relate.  These  defects  he 
has,  however,  in  a  great  degree  supplied,  by  his  narrative  of 
the  lives  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Eerrara,  of  the  great  captain 
Gonsalvo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian  VL,  of  Ferdinando  D'Avalos, 
marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna; 
all  of  which  he  has  written  at  considerable  extent.^  On  their 

portraitB  in  my  poaaeBsion  is  inscribed,  Henricua  Angtim  Rex  VIII.,  which  is 
siflo  engiBTed  amongst  the  wood  prints  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  with  a  similar 
inscription ;  but  is,  in  &ct,  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  WoUey  ; — a  misnomer,  which 
conid  not  have  occnrred,  if  the  print  had  not  been  copied  from  this  picture.  It  is 
generally  sapposed  that  the  portraits  of  Oioyio  were  transferred  to  the  gaUexy  at 
Florence,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  collection  which  has  been  so  considei^ 
ably  augmented  in  aftertimes ;  but  the  pictures  at  Florence  are  copies  of  those  of 
Oioyio,  made  by  Cristofimo  dell'  Altissimo,  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo  I.  ( Vidt 
Vasari,  vol.  ill.  p.  477,  £d.  Bottari,  Rom.  1760.^  Amongst  those  which  hare  £Ulen 
into  my  lumds,  are  Uie  portraits  of  many  of  tne  persons  noticed  in  the  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  in  the  present  work ;  particularly  Cosxo  ni'  Mmicx,  P.  P« 
(a  present  to  me  from  Florence,)  Cabd.  Bsssakion,  Liohabdo  (Bbuvi)  Aiunnro,  the 
elder  OnruASO  db*  Mkdici,  Ahoxlo  Politiano,  Luioi  Puloz,  Mabsiuo  Fionro, 
Jacopo  Sawazzabo,  Cabd.  Sadolbti,  Cabd.  Ippouto  D'Estk,  Aktohio  da  Lxya, 
LoBSHSO  Di'  MxDia,  duke  of  Urbino,  Dakiel  Babbabo,  Mabo  Abt.  Flaxihio, 

£bA8XTT8,  &c* 

•«  The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are  the  lives  of  the  twelve  Visconti,  lords  and 
dukes  of  Milan )  a  description  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  and  the  eulogies  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arms. 
Throe  of  the  lost  books  of  the  history  of  PauUo  Giovio,  with  some  of  the  works  of 
his  broUier  Benedetto,  have  lately  been  discovered  amongst  the  domestic  MSS.  of 
the  Count  GlambatUsta  Giovio,  a  descendant  of  the  same  family.  Tirab.  voL  vii. 
par.  ii.  p.  269. 
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first  appearance  his  writings  were  received  with  great  appro- 
bation ;  but  in  a  short  time  their  credit  diminished,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  alternately  accused  of 
flattery  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having  sacrificed  his  talents 
to  servile  and  interested  purposes.  The  decisions  of  subse- 
quent times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him  from  these 
imputations.  Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  "that  he  was  the 
most  negligent  of  all  authors ;  that  his  diligence  was  only 
shewn  in  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who 
gave  the  most  was  the  principal  hero  of  his  works.""  The 
acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  innu- 
merable occasions  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  have  also 
afforded  subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof  to  many  other 
writers.  That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very 
severe  rules  of  composition,  appears  from  his  own  acknow- 
ledgments. Having  on  some  occasion  related  in  his  writ- 
ings several  absurd  and  improbable  incidents,  and  being 
admonished  by  one  of  his  friends  to  use  more  caution,  he 
observed  in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of  little  importance ;  for 
that  when  the  persons  then  living  were  no  more,  it  would 
all  pass  for  truth."  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect  his  letters 
also  afford  frequent  instances.  "  You  well  know,"  thus  he 
writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  that  a  history  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  trifled 
with,  except  by  a  certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all 
writers,  by  ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the 
faults  of  those  on  whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  elevate  or  depreciate  their  virtues.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  in  a  strange  situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed 
me  no  obligation,  when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh 
one  half  more  than  that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You 
know  that  by  this  sacred  privilege,  I  have  decorated  some  with 
rich  brocade,  and  have  deservedly  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse 
dowlas.  Woe  to  them  who  provoke  my  anger;  for  if  they 
make  me  the  mark  for  their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  out  my 
heavy  artillery,  and  try  who  will  have  the  worst  of  it.  At 
all  events  they  will  die ;  and  I  shall  at  least  escape  after 
death,  that  tdtima  linea  of  all  controversies."     Several  other 

•*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  li.  p.  266. 
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passages  might  be  cited  from  his  letters,  in  which  he  openly 
acknowledges  the  venality  of  his  writings,  and  accounts  for 
his  temporary  silence,  because  he  found  no  one  to  bribe 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  asserted,  that  he  had  two  pens,  the 
one  of  iron,  and  the  other  of  gold,  which  he  made  use  of 
alternately,  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
latter,  his  penna  d'oro,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
letters.**  But  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  writings  of  Giovio, 
and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the  reprehension  of 
his  numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted  morality 
with  which  they  abound.  Of  this,  some  instances  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be 
selected  from  his  works.  The  misrepresentation  of  a  fact 
is  often  of  less  importance  than  the  deduction  which  is 
drawn  from  it.  Under  the  inmiediate  influence  of  ambition 
and  revenge,  amidst  the  storm  of  passion,  and  the  fury  of 
war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of  atrocity  have  been  too  often 
committed,  the  perpetrators  of  which  may  have  Hved  to 
repent  of  their  crime ;  but  it  is,  indeed,  horrible,  when  the 
narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm  retirement  of  his  closet, 
attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach  of  moral  obligation  upon 
the  pretext  of  temporary  expedience,  and  gives  the  sanction 
of  deUberate  reason  to  those  actions  which  even  the  impulse 
of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.  With  all  these  defects, 
the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot,  however,  be  wholly  rejected, 
without  the  loss  of  much  important  information,  copiously 
narrated,  and  elegantly  expressed ;  and  under  proper  pre- 
cautions, they  yet  furnish  valuable  materials  to  future 
times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  whose  works  afford 
abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  the  pohtician,    ^^  ^  ^ 
the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher,  may  be  enume-   writen.*"*^"" 
rated  Pierio  Valeriano,  of  Belluno,  the  nephew  of  picrfovaie- 
Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom   some  account  has   "*"**' 
been   given  in  the  preceding  pages.®'      The  narrowness 
of  his  circumstances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter 
into  the  menial  service  of  some  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  and 
prevented  his  attending  to  literary  studies  until  he  had 

••  Lettere,  p.  12,  ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii  par.  ii.  p.  265.  •'  Vide  ante,  chap.  xi. 
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attained  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.*®  He  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  them  with  great  diligence,  and  under  the 
instructions  of  Benedetto  Brognolo,  Giorgio  Valla,  Janus 
Lascar,  and  Marc-Antonio  Sabellico,  made  an  uncommon 
proficiency.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  latter  he  changed 
his  baptismal  name  of  Gian-Pietro,  for  the  more  classical 
and  sonorous  appeUation  of  Pierio.  His  education  was 
completed  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  time  that  Fracastoro  quitted  it,  whom  he  regrets 
that  he  had  only  seen  three  times.  Being  driven  from  his 
country  by  the  irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in 
the  year  1509,  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he 
soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent  men,  and 
among  others,  with  the  cardinal  Egidio  of  Yiterbo,  and  Gian- 
Francesco  della  Rovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of 
whom,  being  appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
gave  Valeriano  a  residence  there.  But  he  was  still  more 
fortunate  in  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de* 
Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  no  sooner  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,  than  he  received  Valeriano  among  his 
constant  attendants,  and  gave  him  a  competent  support. 
Thus  attached  to  the  service  of  the  pontifi*,  he  accompanied 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  his  matrimonial  expedition  to  Turin, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X.  instructor  of  the 
young  favourites,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito  de'  Medici.*^  At 
this  period  of  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  Latin 
poetry,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arsilli  in  his  poem  "  ])c 
Poetis  Urbanis,"  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of 
Propertius.^  That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts 
of  Corycius,  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in  his  works. 
After  the  death  of  Leo,  he  retired  for  some  time  to  Naples, 
but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Clement  VH.,  who  had  a  pride 
in  remunerating  the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  who  conferred  on  Valeriano  the  rank  of 

'*  He  refers  to  hia  servitude  in  his  "  Eleg.  de  calamitat  suae  Titffi." 
*'  Valerian.  Hexamet.  in  Epist.  Dodicat.  ad  Catharlnam  Galliaa  Oeginam.  Yen. 
1550 ;  et  vide  ante,  chap.  xi. 

•®  The  poems  of  Valeriano,  in  five  books,  under  the  title  of  "  Amorum,"  were 
first  printed  in  1524,  and  afterwards  by  Giolito,  at  Venice,  in  1549.  His  hex- 
ameters, odes,  and  epigrams,  were  also  printed  by  Giolito,  in  1550. 
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protonotaiy,  with  several  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
appointed  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Rome.  He  afterwards  passed  some  pai-t  of  his  time  at 
Florence,  but,  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  in 
1 53  5,  and  the  assassination  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de' Medici, 
he  retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  devote  himself  in 
tranqidUity  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  days 
in  the  year  1558." 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his 
brief,  but  curious  and  interesting  work,  "  De  Literatonim 
Infelicitate,"  which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the 
principal  scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.^^ 
His  Latin  poetry  has  also  considerable  merit,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  cited  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the 
events  of  the  times.  His  extensive  learning  is,  however, 
chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great  work  on  "  Hieroglyphics," 
divided  into  fifty-eight  books,  in  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols, 
almost  every  branch  of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this  under- 
taking he  is  supposed  to  have  displayed  more  imagination 
than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  discrimination.^^ 
Under  the  title  of  "  Antiquitates  Bellunenses,*'  he  also  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  place.     This 

■*  Tirab.  vol.  tI.  par.  iii.  p.  289.  Sig.  Ticozzi,  who  has  published  a  history  of 
the  literati  and  artists  of  the  department  of  Piave,  amongst  which  is  inserted  that 
of  Valeriano,  places  his  birth  in  1477,  and  his  death  in  1560.  From  this  work 
Count  Boesi  has  made  many  extracts,  contrasting  them  with  the  account  here 
giyen,  which  they  serve  to  correct,  to  elucidate,  or  to  confirm ;  but  for  which  I 
must  refer  to  Ital.  £d.  voL  x.  p.  115,  et  seq* 

"  This  work  was  not  published  until  nearly  a  century  after  it  was  written,  when 
ii  appeared  at  Venice,  in  a  supplement  to  the  "  Antiquitates  Bellunenses,"  of  the 
same  author.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  to  various  editions  of  the  "  Hierogly- 
phics," and  lastly,  was  inserted  by  Menckenius  in  his  "  Analecta  de  Calamitate 
LitteratorDm,"  Lips.  1707,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  tract  of  Petrus  Alcyonius, 
"  De  Exilio,"  a  work  full  of  commendations  of  Leo  X.,  who«  as  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
is  represented  as  taking  the  lead  as  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  latter  piece  was 
first  published  at  Venice  in  1522,  and  is  the  work  which,  from  the  elegance  of  its 
style,  has  induced  some  critics  to  suppose  the  author  had  discovered  the  lost  work 
of  Cicero,  *'  De  Gloria^"  but  had  suppressed  it,  in  order  to  publish  a  portion  of  it 
as  his  own.  Vide  note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  354.  To  this  I  may 
add,  that  the  work  of  Valerianus,  "  De  Infelicitate,"  &c.  was  also  published  sepa- 
rately, with  an  appendix  by  Cornelius  Tollius.    Amst.  1647.* 

^  The  opinions  of  various  authors  on  this,  and  other  productions  of  Valeriano, 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Censura  celcbriorum  authorum  "  of  Pope  Blount.  Sec  also 
a  long  and  interesting  note  of  Count  Bossi.    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  122,  et  seg. 
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author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of  commendation,  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life, 
and  the  inoffensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many 
learned  works  which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency 

in  literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than 
oriiocaicg.   Ceiio  Calcagnini  of  Ferrara.     His  father  was  of  a 

respectable  family,  and  held  the  rank  of  an  apo- 
stoUc  notary ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  great  probabiUty, 
that  Celio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a  matrimonial  connexion. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  studies  under 
Pietro  Pomponazzo  he  had  as  an  associate  the  celebrated 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom,  and  with  Pierio  Valeriano, 
he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which 
was  cemented  by  a  conformity  of  studies  and  pursuits.  In 
his  early  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  military  life,  and 
served  for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
He  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of  Julius  IL,  and  was 
employed  in  several  important  negotiations.  Returning  to 
Ferrara,  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  family  of 
Este,  and  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal  Ippohto  on 
his  journey  into  Himgary.  About  the  year  1520  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  university  of 
Ferrara ;  a  situation  which  he  held  with  great  credit  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1541.  His  vsrritings, 
which  are  very  numerous,  were  collected  and  printed  at 
Basle  in  the  same  year.  They  relate  to  almost  every  branch 
of  learning;  to  philosophy,  politics,  moral  and  natural 
science.  His  Latin  poetry  is,  however,  preferred,  in  point 
of  elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to  a 
respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that  he 
partook  in  common  with  his  two  learned  friends.  In  an 
interview  which  took  place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when 
the  latter  was  on  a  visit  at  Ferrara,  Calcagnini  addressed 
that  great  scholar  in  Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance, 
as  not  only  to  surprise  him,  but  as  he  himself  confesses. 
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almost  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  making  a  reply .** 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise  of  Calcagnini,  "De 
Libero  Arbitrio/'  written  by  him  in  opposition  to  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  predestination,  being  dispersed  abroad  in 
manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who,  finding  that 
Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opiqions  which  he  had 
avowed  in  his  "  Diatribe"  on  the  same  subject,**  wrote  to 
him  with  high  commendations  of  his  work ;  which  he 
assures  him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not 
contained  in  one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice 
of  Erasmus,  as  a  friend  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther.*^  He 
then  takes  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  from  any 
connexion  with  the  reformers.  He  complains,  with  great 
justice,  that  whilst  he  endeavours  to  keep  upon  terms  with 
both  parties,  he  is  persecuted  by  both,  and  inveighs  against 
the  theologians  and  monks,  who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him 
on  account  of  his  labours  for  the  promotion  of  learning, 
which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do  Luther  himself.*' 
In  his  reply  to  Erasmus,  Calcagnini  attacked  Luther  and 
his  doctrines  with  great  bitterness.  Adverting  then  to  the 
conduct  of  Erasmus,  he  informs  him,  that  those  who  cen- 
sure him  the  least  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one 
who  acts  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might 
extinguish  the  flame,  stands  by  unconcerned  whilst  the 
altars  of  the  gods  are  destroyed.**  He  assures  him,  however, 
that  these  are  not  his  sentiments,  and  declares,  that  he  is 
folly  convinced  of  his  piety  and  his  sincerity,  as  a  proof  of 
which  he  requests  that  he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage 
which  has  given  him  so  much  concern,  but  will  alter  or 
expunge  any  expression  which  may  be  supposed  to  convey 
the  slightest  reflection  on  his  character.**  Under  the  smooth 
polish  of  urbanity  which  appears  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini 
has,  however,  conveyed  no  small  portion  of  reproof ;  nor  is 

**  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  zzTiii.  ep.  25. 

**  In  replT  to  this  "  Diatribe  "  of  Erasmus,  Luther  wrote  his  treatise,  "  De  Senro 
Arbitrio,"  which  is  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works,  torn.  ili.  p.  160. 

*^  Engm.  Ep.  lib.  zz.  ep.  53.  ''  Erasm.  ibid. 

**  Calcag.  Ep.  ad  Erasm.  int.  Eras.  Ep.  lib.  zz.  ep.  54. 

**  Calcag.  %U  tup.  Much  additional  information  respecting  Calcagnini  may  be 
found  in  the  notes  of  Boesi,  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  z.  pp.  129^131,  &c. 
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it,  indeed,  surprising,  that  the  rigid  adherents  of  the  Roman 
chnrch  should  feel  highly  indignant  at  one  of  their  most 
accomplished  chieftains,  who  in  the  day  of  battle  refused  to 
oppose  himself  openly  to  the  enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language 
of  Calcagnini  himself,  looked  sedately  on  "  whilst  the  wild 
boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work  we  have  had  frequent 

occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lilio  Gregorio 
Lmo^Gregorio    Qyraldi,  and  particularly  to  his  treatise  on  the 

Latin  poets  of  his  own  times.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  departments  of  literature  which  have  not  been  the  sub- 
jects of  his  inquiry,  and  in  whatever  study  he  engaged  he 
made  a  distinguished  proficiency.  He  was  born  of  a  respect- 
able family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489 ;  and  although  his 
finances  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
instructions  from  Luca  Riva  and  Battista  Guarini.  In  his 
youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  distinguished 
scholars  who  then  resided  there.  lie  afterwards  visited 
Mirandula,  Carpi,  and  Milan ;  in  which  last  city  he  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  the  Greek  language  under  Demetrius 
Chalcondyles.^®*^  Thence  he  passed  to  Modena,  where,  at 
the  request  of  the  countess  Bianca  Rangone,  he  undertook 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her 
sons.  On  the  countess  transferring  her  residence  to  Rome, 
at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  has  already  been  related, 
made  a  splendid  provision  for  her  and  her  family,****  Gyraldi 
followed  his  patroness,  and  had  apartments  assigned  to  him 
by  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  not  only  continued 
to  watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  but  delivered 
instructions  to  such  other  young  men  of  eminence  as  were 
inclined  to  attend  him.  The  favoiu:  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successors,  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  some  important  preferment ;  but  the  only 

'»•  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  pp.  216,  217.     Bosai,  note,  in  ItaL  Ed.  voL  x. 
pp.  138.134. 

"^   Vidt  ante,  chap.  xiv. 
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office  which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apostoUc  notary. 
During  his  residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  said 
to  have  indulged  himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  in  consequence  of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.  With 
the  pangs  of  this  disorder  he  had  also  to  sustain  other  mis- 
fortunes. In  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year 
1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  property,  not  being  able 
to  save  even  his  books.  In  the  same  year  he  lost,  by  an 
untimely  death,  his  great  protector,  the  cardinal  Ercole  Ran- 
gone,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  the  city  of  Rome  and 
retired  to  Mirandula,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by 
Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place.  The  treacherous 
assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year  1533,  again 
deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly  in- 
volved him  in  destruction.  He  eflFected,  however,  his  escape 
to  Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi, 
and  Celio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Renata, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a 
refuge  from  his  misfortunes.  With  his  returning  prosperity 
his  dUsorder,  however,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at 
length  confined  entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued 
his  studies,  and  composed  several  of  those  learned  works 
which  have  transmitted  his  name  with  credit  to  future  times. 
He  died  in  the  year  1552 ;  having,  during  his  residence  at 
Ferrara,  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he 
gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ; 
a  disposition  which  would  have  been  more  to  his  honour, 
had  he  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriageable  age  wholly  desti- 
tute of  support.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives 
Giambattista  Gyraldi  ^^*  and  Prospcro  Pasetio.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on  the 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  Gyraldi  was 

**'  Well  known  under  the  name  of  Giovambattista  GinUdi  Cynthio,  as  the 
aathor  of  the  "  Hccatommithi,"  or  hundred  novel 8,  in  the  manner  of  nooeaccio, 
vhich  hare  been  freouently  printed.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at 
Ferrara,  in  1537,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a  treatise  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  "  De  Imi- 
tatione,**  addressed  to  Cynthio.  This  volume  rarely  occurs.  For  a  further  account 
of  Cynthio,  or  Cintio  Giraldi,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scriitori  poligrafi^  or 
miscellaneoos  writers  of  the  times,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  additional 
notea  of  Count  Boss!  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  x.  pp.  122,  &c. 

C  C  2 
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himself  suspected  of  a  similar  partiality.  His  numerous 
writings  on  history,  criticism,  morals,  and  other  subjects, 
were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at 
Leyden,  in  1696.  These  volumes  contain  also  his  Latin 
poems,  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  correct 
and  learned  writers  of  his  time. 


Medal  of  Pnui«eiro  Ouicelardinl. 
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Ra|ib«ello  exhibiting  bit  paintin^i  Ui  L(*o  X. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

1521. 

Reviwal  qf  the  Fine  ArU— Research  cf  Antiques  encouraged  by  Leo  X.^Hi* 
lawbics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia—UoUection  of  Angelo  Colocei — Erection  and 
improvements  of  the  Vatican  paUux-^Extensive  vietps  of  Julius  IL — Architec- 
tural works  of  Bramante — Most  flourishing  period  of  the  Arts  ^Michel- A  gnolo 
Buonaroti — Emulation  between  him  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci — Lionardo  da 
Vind  visits  Florence — Cartoons  of  the  Wars  of  Pisa — Commencement  of  the 
modem  church  of  8.  Peter^s  cU  Borne — Michel' A gnolo  undertakes  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna-^  BaffaeUo  D*Urbino — 
Miehet-Agnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella  Sistina — Paintings  o/Baf- 
Jaello  in  the  Vatican —  Whether  Baflaello  improved  his  style  from  the  works  of 
Mickd'Agnolo — Circumstances  decisive  of  the  controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus 
— Leo  X,  engages  MicheUAgnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  ai  Florence 
— Baffaello  proceeds  in  painting  the  frescos  of  Hie  Vatican —  Works  executed  by 
him  for  Agostino  Chigi — Boman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  BaJfaeUo—Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio — The  Cartoons  of  Baffaello — HcUl  of  Constantine—Trawtfigura' 
tion  of  Baffaello  painted  in  competition  with  Michel- A  gnolo — Baffaello  employed 
by  Leo  X,  to  delineate  the  remains  of  ancient  Borne — His  report  to  the  pope  on 
that  subject — Death  of  Baffaello— Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Lu/xt  delta 
Bobbia — Andrea  Contucci — Francia  Bigio— Andrea  del  Sarto — Jacopo  da 
PwslormO'-Lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  visited  Borne— Origin  of  Vie  art  of 
engraving  on  Copper-— Stampe  di  Niello — Baccio  Baldini — A  ndrea  Mantegna 
— Mart-AnUmio  Baimondi  and  his  scholars — Invention  of  Etching, 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to 
painting,  to  sculpture,   and  to  architecture,   is  Reriraioftha 
almost  coeval  with  their  revival  in  modern  times.  ^?2If*';Et.46. 
For  a  long  succession  of  ages  the  genius  of  the     ^°"*'  ^^• 
predominating  religion  had^  indeed,    been    highly  unfa- 
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vourable  to  these  pursuits,  and,  imiting  with  the  fero- 
city of  barbarian  ignorance,  had  ahnost  extirpated  the  last 
remains  of  those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection.*  The  fiiiy  of  the  Icono- 
clasts subsided,  as  the  restoration  of  paganism  became  no 
longer  an  object  of  dread,  and  some  of  the  meagre  and 
mutilated  remains  of  ancient  skill,  sanctified  by  new  appel- 
lations, derived  from  the  objects  of  Christian  w^orship,  were 
suffered  to  remain  to  attract  the  superstitious  devotion, 
rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the  people.  The 
remonstrances  and  example  of  Petrarca  seem  first  to  have 
roused  the  attention  of  the  Romans  to  the  excellence  of 
those  admirable  works,  by  the  remains  of  which  they  were 
still  surrounded.  "  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  "  to  make 
an  infamous  traffic  of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of 
your  barbarian  ancestors  ;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent 
city  of  Naples  adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your 
statues,  and  the  sepulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  fore- 
fathers ?*^  From  this  period  some  traces  appear  of  a  rising 
taste  for  these  productions,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  century,  became  a  passion  that  could  only  be 
gratified  by  the  acquisition  of  them.  Of  the  labours  of 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  of  Lorenzo,  the 
brother  of  the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some  account 
has  been  given  in  other  works.^  By  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent this  object  was  pursued  with  constant  solicitude  and 
great  success ;  and  the  collection  of  antiques  formed  by  him 
in  the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  became  the  school 
of  Michel- Agnolo. 

This  rehsh  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they 

consisted  of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  speci- 
Siuqu^e?.  ^ens  of  skill,  had  been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  from. 
cour^dby    jj-g  earliest  years  under  his  paternal  roof;  where 

the  instructions  of  the  accomplished  Politiano  had 
enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  improvement^  and 

"  Vasari,  Yite  de*  Pittori,  in  Proem.  73.  «  Tirab.  vol.  ▼.  p.  812. 

'  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  chap.  vil.  p.  291.  Life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  chap.  ix.  Count  Bosai  has  also  enlaiged  on  this  subject,  and  ^ren  an 
account  of  seyeral  other  early  collections,  and  workB  of  art  in  Italy.  ftVfo  lUL 
Ed.  vol.  XL  p.  1U.» 
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to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an  antiquarian. 
Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.^  By  his  assiduity 
a  piece  of  sculpture  was  discovered  in  a  small  island  of  the 
Tiber,  representing  the  ship  of  j^sculapius;  an  incident 
which  is  referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  as  an 
augury  of  the  election  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  and  of  the 
tranquillity  and  glory  of  his  reign.*  In  the  year  1508, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon, 
one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  was  disco- 
vered in  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate 
discoverer  was  rewarded  by  the  pontiff  with  an  annual 
stipend,  arising  from  the  income  of  the  gate  of  S.  John 
Lateran.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  he 
,  removed  this  inestimable  memorial  of  art  to  the  Vatican, 
and,  in  exchange  for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person 
who  discovered  it  the  honourable  and  lucrative  ofiBce  of  an 
apostolic  notary.^  The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inquiries,  gave  new 
vigour  to  their  researches.  The  production  of  a  genuine 
specimen  of  antiquity  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a 
competency  for  hfe,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was 
almost  equivalent  to  that  of  a  bishopric.  In  these  pursuits 
little  attention  was  paid  by  the  pontiff  to  economy.     What- 

^  In  the  Laarentian  library,  Plut.  xxxiii.  Cod.  37,  is  preserved  a  Latin  poem  of 
Andrea  Fulyius,  in  two  books,  entitled,  "  Antiquaria,"  in  which  he  describes  at 
great  length  the  antiquities  of  Rome^  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X.  Vide 
Fabr.  Leon.  X.  Tit.  p.  305,  note  111. 

*  Pieril  Yaleriani  Hezametri,  p.  63. 

*  "  Ho  trovato  in  una  relazione  manoscritta,  degna  di  fede,  che  papa  Giulio  IL 
diede  a  Felice  de*  Fredis,  e  a  suoi  figUuoli  introitus  et  portionem  gabtlloR  Porta 
8.  Johannia  Laieranensia,  in  premio  d'avere  scoperto  il  Laocoonte  ;  e  che  Lkoh.  X. 
restituendo  queste  rendite  alia  chiesa  di  S.  GioT.  Laterano,  assegnd  loro  in  Tece 
Cjfkiwm  ScriptoricR  Apostolica:,  con  un  breve  in  data  dei  9  Novembre,  1517/' 
Winckel.  Storia  delle  arti.  Nota  dell'  edit.  voL  IL  p.  198.  The  merits  of  this 
fortunate  inquirer  were  also  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

''FiLioi  D«  Fredib. 
Qui  ob  proprias  virtutes, 
Et  repertum  Laoooohtis  divinum  quod 
In  Vaticano  cemes  fere 
Bespirans  simulacrum, 
Immortalitatem  meruit^ 
Anno  Domini  MnxxYnii." 

Vide  Richardson  sur  la  Pcinture,  tom.  iiL  p.  711,  in  addendis. 
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ever  appeared  deserving  of  his  notice  was  purchased  at  any 
expense,  and  paid  for  from  the  revenues  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  Many  of  the  cameos  and  gems  of  great 
value,  which  had  been  collected  by  his  ancestors  and  dis- 
persed during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  were  fortunately 
recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  important  additions  were 
made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
Pantheon,  now  called  the  church  of  La  Rotunda^  or  8.  Maria 
ad  MartyreBj  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since  been 
removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called 
forth  the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the 
age.  To  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and 
the  Curtius  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.*  Castig- 
lione  has  in  like  manner  celebrated  the  statue  of  Cleopatra, 
now  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ariadne,  in  a  poem  of  great  ^ 
elegance,  in  which  he  has  taken  occasion  highly  to  conmiend 
the  taste  and  munificence  of  Leo  X.'  Even  Leo  himself, 
whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised  his  talents  on  a 
J;^  x"  ^^  similar  subject ;  and  his  Iambics  on  the  discovery 
of  a  statue  of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Transtevere,  exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  of  his  poetical  compositions,  and  afford  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  if  he  had  devoted  a  greater  share  of  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  letters,  he 
might  not  wholly  have  despaired  of  success.*® 
The  particular  favour  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  anti- 
quarian studies,  gave  them  a  new  impulse  at  Some, 
Anidocoi^i.  where  many  of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished 
prelates  began  to  form  collections  which  have 
since  been  highly  celebrated.     Among  these,  that  of  Angelo 

r  ThiB  was  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription : 

Leo  X.  Font.  Max  PBOTiDEinnas.  Prihosps 

YaS  BLSQAHTISSIllUll  EX  LAPIDB  KuMIfilOO 

Nb  pollutuk  kboliokhtui  so&dibus 

ObOLXSOBBBT  IB  HUBO  XODUX  BBPOBX 
EZORBABIQUB  JU88IT. 

*  ru2e  wnU,  chap.  zrii.  '  Cann.  quinqne  IllnBtr.  Poet  p.  64. 

10  This  piece  is  given  in  App.  No.  XCVIII. 
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Colocci,  in  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Sallust,  is  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  His  statues,  busts,  sepulchral  memo- 
riab,  cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able." The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  classical 
monuments  in  marble ;  and  the  Roman  standard,  and  the 
consular  Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  frequently  been  referred  to, 
as  the  most  authentic  documents  for  ascertaining  circum- 
stances of  considerable  importance  in  the  topography  and 
history  of  ancient  Rome.'^ 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  pontiff 
Symmachus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  had  been  enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  so  as  Sj^^emenu 
to  afford  a  commodious  residence  for  the  chiefs  of  ^•'v.uSS!**' 
the  Christian  church ;  but  the  magnificent  idea  of 
increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see,  and  rendering 
th^  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts  no  less 
than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V.  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this  design, 
he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on  such  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament,  as  to 
render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabric  in 
Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  car- 
dinals of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  councO,  he 
ought  always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appropriate 
buildings  for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court, 
with  accommodations  for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and 
state ;  so  as  to  give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the 
utmost  possible  degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid 
apartments  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
sovereigns  and  great  personages,  who  for  devotional  or  secular 
purposes  might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  inmiense  theatre 
was  to  be  erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
This  extensive  structure  formed,  however,  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  Vatican  hiU,  and  to  enclose  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  city.    The  communication  with  the  latter  was 

»»  Tlbaldini,  Vita  Colotii,  p.  26. 

i»  PaQTinii  Fast  lib.  ii.  ap.  Ubaldini,  vitam  Colotii,  p.  31. 
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to  be  formed  by  extensive  corridors,  which  might  be  used 
for  shops  and  mercantOe  purposes,  and  which  were  designed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  secure  fram  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  winds  that  prove  so  injurious  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  from  all  causes  of  infection  and  disease.  The 
buildings  were  intended  to  be  surrounded  with  gardens, 
with  galleries,  fountains,  and  aqueducts  ;  and  among  them 
were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries,  and  a  large  and  elegant 
structure  for  the  assembly  of  the  conclave.  "  What  a  glory 
would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman  church,"  exclaims  the 
pious  Vasari,  "  to  have  seen  the  supreme  pontiff,  as  in  a 
celebrated  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by  all  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
a  celestial  and  holy  life ;  an  example  to  all  Christendom,  and 
an  incitement  to  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  true 
worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour."^*  Whetljpr 
the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  been  productive  of 
such  happy  consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful,  but 
the  arts  would  have  been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such  an 
application  of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been  ex- 
pended in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  being 
devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury,  of  corruption,  and  of  war.  The  artist  employed  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
Rosselini.  His  plans  were  completed  and  approved  of;  the 
work  was  commenced ;  and  such  part  of  the  buildings  as 
front  the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  exten- 
sive walls,  was  erected,  when  the  death  of  this  munificent 
pontiff  terminated  his  mighty  projects ;  not,  however,  before 
he  had,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect, 
completed  several  magnificent  buildings,  as  well  within  the 
city  of  Rome  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  a  painter.  Retro 
deUa  Francesca  was  employed  by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate, 
conjointly  with  other  artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican ;"  but  their  labours  were  destroyed  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.  to  make  way  for  much  superior  produc- 
tions. 

*»  Vaaari,  Vite  do'  Pittori,  vol.  I  p.  181.    "  And.  Pulv.  de  antiquii.  Urbis,  lib.  i. 
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The  buildings  of  (lie  Vatican  were  increased  by  Pius  IL, 
Paul  IL,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  the  chapel 
known  by  his  name,  with  the  libraiy  and  con-  vto!!irS?juuu» 
clave;  and  by  Innocent  VIII.,  who  completed 
several  extensive  galleries  and  apartments,  and  ornamented 
them  with  paintings  and  mosaics.  A  stately  tower  was 
raised  by  Alexander  VI.,  the  apartments  of  which  were 
decorated  with  pictures  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time;^* 
but  the  honour  of  having  carried  forwards  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection  the  splendid  designs  of  Nicholas  V.  was  reserved 
for  Julius  IL  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute  it  to  the 
good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
three  such  artists  as  Bramante,  RafiFaello,  and  Michel- Agnolo, 
or  may  we  not  with  greater  justice  suppose,  that  Julius 
communicated  to  them  a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  character ;  and  acknowledge  that  these 
great  men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of 
their  reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their  excellence,  by  the 
opportunities  which  his  magnificent  projects  and  vast  designs 
afforded  them,  of  exercising  their  talents  on  a  theatre  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  display  them  to  full  advantage  ? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan 
at  Rome,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Caraffa,  for 
whom  he  designed  and  completed  the  choir,  in  wOTk^ofBra- 
the  convent  of  the  Frati  delta  Pace.  This  speci-  "*"'*' 
men  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Alexander  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  executing  the 
pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.  Alexander  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect ;  but  on 
the  accession  of  Julius  IL  a  fairer  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  of  displaying  liis  talents.  No  sooner  was  JuUus  seated 
in  the  chair,  than  he  determined  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication between  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere  and  the 
pontifical  palace,  by  two  magnificent  corridors,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante.  The  inequality 
of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  artist, 

^*  And.  FuIy.  vi  8up» 
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eBabled  him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention  to  greater 
advantage ;  and  the  model  which  he  formed  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance,  and  in  extent, 
to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancients.  Of  this 
immense  design,  the  Loggie,  that  extend  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  yet  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Vatican,  were  a  part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond 
with  a  similar  range  of  buildings  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did 
not  long  survive  him,  remained  unfinished,  until  they  were 
completed  by  Pius  IV."  The  model  formed  by  Bramante 
of  these  magnificent  structures,  in  which  the  levels  of  the 
different  buildings  were  connected  by  flights  of  steps, 
designed  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by 
ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns,  was  consi- 
dered as  an  astonishing  performance,  and  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a  more  modem  artist, 
(Piranesi,)  who  being  unable,  in  latter  days,  to  obtain  an 
adequate  employment  for  his  extraordinary  talents,  found 
a  gratification  in  designing  imaginary  buildings,  which  rise 
pile  above  pile  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the 
eye  masses  of  architecture,  which  the  labour  of  ages  could 
not  accompUsh,  and  of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms 
would  not  defray  the  expense. 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect 
and  favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  accompanied  the  pon- 
tiff on  his  military  expeditions,  who,  in  return  for  his  attach- 
ment and  his  services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office 
of  sealer  of  the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions, 
Bramante  executed,  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  several  con- 
siderable  buildings ;  and  such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist 
who  laboured,  and  of  the  pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that 
these  immense  fabrics,  to  use  an  expression  of  Vasari,  seemed 
rather  to  be  bom  than  to  be  built. 

!•  Vasari,  Vile  de*  Pitiori,  paaaim.  According  to  Bosbi,  Bramante  was  bom  in 
1444,  and  died  at  seyenty  years  of  age,  in  1514.  Leo  X.  is  said  to  hare  ordered  a 
magnificent  funeral  for  him,  which  he  attended  himself,  with  his  whole  court. 
Many  additional  particulars  respecting  this  great  architect  may  be  found  in  Ital. 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  116,  et  seq* 
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The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Michel- Agnolo  from  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
Rome  to  Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  ter-  inTv^^^  li' 
niiuates  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  in  1521. 
Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great  works  in  painting, 
in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  wWch  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  future  times,  were  produced.  Under  the  successive 
but  uninterrupted  patronage  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  the 
talents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were  united  in  one 
simultaneous  effort;  and  their  rival  productions  may  be 
considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the  munificence  of  their 
patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  in  the  year 
1494,  Michel-Agnolo  had  quitted  his  native  place, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  disturbances  which  b^^S''*^'' 
he  saw  were  likely  to  ensue.  After  a  short  and 
unprofitable  visit  to  Venice,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bologna,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of  his  talents,  not 
only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar;  and  his  host, 
Aldrovandi,  was  delighted  with  his  recitation  of  the  works 
of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Tuscan  writers.^' 
On  the  establishment  of  the  government  under  Pietro  Sode- 
rini,  Michel-Agnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  executed 
for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici  a  statue  in  marble 
of  S.  John,  which  has  unfortunately  eluded  the  researches 
of  his  admirers."  About  the  same  time  he  also  completed, 
in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have  placed  for  some 
time  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  after- 
wards sold  as  a  real  monument  of  antiquity  to  the  cardinal 
Raffaello  Riario,  who,  having  discovered  the  deception,  and 
being  insensible  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  returned  it  on  the 
hands  of  the  artist.  ^^    Notwithstanding  this  impeachment 

1'  Yanri,  Vita  di  Michel- AgxL  in  Vite,  torn.  iii.  p.  197.    And  see  note  of  Count 
Boflid,  in  Ital  Ed.  vol.  xL  p.  122.* 

"  BottMi,  Nota  al  Vaaari,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 
.    >•  This  figure  afterwanU  came  into  the  posBeeBion  of  Caesar  Borgia,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  marchionesB  of  Mantua,  at  which  city  it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote 
recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thou.    That  great  man  being  at  Mantua,  in  the  year 
1573,  was,  as  we  are  told,  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  keeping  Cupid  of  Michel' 
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of  the  taste  of  the  cardinal,  he  soon  afterwards  invited 
Michel-Agnolo  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  about  the  space 
of  a  year,  but  without  being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in 
any  undertaking  worthy  of  his  talents."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, quit  the  city  without  giving  splendid  proofs  of  his 
genius ;  among  which,  his  figures,  in  marble,  of  Cupid,  and 
of  Bacchus,"  executed  for  Jacopo  Galli,  a  Roman  gentle- 
man, and  his  astonishing  production  of  the  Madonna  and 
dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of  the  cardinal  of 
Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  untU  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  to 
Emuutionbe-  ^0^^^^®'  about  thc  closc  of  thc  century,  that  he 
tween  Michel-    mav  bc  Said  to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his 

Agnolo  and  LI-        «*  I'li  ••ii  ••/» 

onardoda       gloiy,  to  whicfa  hc  was  melted  by  a  spu-it  of  emu- 
****^*'  lation,   and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 

stances. On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  the  capture 
of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  celebrated 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left  many 
noble  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence, 
Lionardo  da  ^^rived  thcfc  about  the  same  time  that  Michel- 
vmci^visit.  Agnolo  returned  from  Rome.^^  The  rising  repu- 
tation of  Michel-Agnolo  was  contrasted  with  the 

Agnolo,  of  which  he  and  his  friends  expressed  their  high  approbation ;  but  on  beings 
shewn,  immediately  afterwards,  another  figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique 
workmanship,  they  were  instantly  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the  modem 
artist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  a  shapeless  block ;  and 
were  ashamed  of  having  expressed  their  approbation  of  it.  This  story,  if  tme, 
does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his  companions.  They  might,  perhaps, 
justly  have  preferred  the  ancient  to  the  modem  statue,  but  in  thus  cxtravaganUy 
condemning  that  which  they  had,  the  moment  before,  commended,  they  proved 
that  they  had  no  real  standard  of  taste,  and  were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the 
subject.  M.  Henry,  the  French  translator  of  the  present  work,  has  given,  in  a 
note,  the  history  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid  somewhat  difTcrently.  Vide  £d.  Fran, 
tom.  iv.  p.  234,  2d  ed.* 

*®  It  is  strange  that  Michel-Agnolo  should,  at  the  request  of  the  cardinal,  bare 
condescended,  as  Yasari  relates,  to  make  a  design  for  a  painting  of  S.  Franciei 
recciWng  the  etigmeUa,  which  was  to  be  finished  in  colours  by  the  tonsar  of  the 
cardinal.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  executed,  and  after  having  been 
coloured  by  the  barber,  "molto  diligcntemente,'*  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  *S'.  Pietro  a  Moniario,  at  Komc.  Such  is,  at  times,  the  wayward 
fate  of  genius;  condemned,  on  one  occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erecting 
a  statue  of  snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to  mount  to 
immortality. 

**  The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the  Florentine  ffallerj-.  It  has 
been  engraved  in  the  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  statues  by  Domenico  Roesi. 
Rom.  1704,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  **  Museum  Floreutinum." 

''  At  what  time  Michel-Agnolo  returned  to  Florence  is  not  precisely  statod  by 
his  biographers ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that  at  thc  time  ho  executed  the  Madonna 
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veteran  glory  of  Lioiiardo.  They  each  felt  the  excellences 
of  the  other ;  and  they  each  aspired  to  rival  them.  By  this 
collision  the  spark  was  produced  which  was  shortly  to  illu- 
minate Italy.  The  first  contest  between  these  illustrious 
artists  was  favourable  to  the  credit  of  Michel- Agnolo.  A  large 
block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole,  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  give  the  resem- 
blance of  a  hmnan  figure  of  gigantic  size,  had  remained 
neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  irremediably  deformed.  The  magistrates  of  Florence 
were  desirous  that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be 
converted  to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose 
they  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the 
time,  and  among  the  rest  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michel-Agnolo.  Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil  rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to 
undertake  the  task,  alleging,  that. the  work  could  not  be 
completed  without  supplying  the  defects  with  additional 
pieces  of  marble."  Michel-Agnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it 
into  a  statue  of  one  entire  piece ;  and  under  his  hands  this 
shapeless  block  became  the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of 
David,  which  was  afterwards  placed  by  order  of  the  magi- 
strates before  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  justice.  With  such 
accuracy  had  he  estimated  the  dimensions  of  this  celebrated 
statue,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  figure  he  has  left  un- 
touched the  ruder  labours  of  his  predecessor,  upon  which 
be  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without  injury  to  its  propor- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government,  soon  afibrded  these  great 
artists  another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  SSf^? pulL!^'' 
talents,   in  which   Lionardo   might  justly  have 
flattered  himself  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success.     The 

for  the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome,  he  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
consequently,  aa  he  was  bom  in  1474,  his  return  may  be  placed,  with  tolerable 
aocaracy,  in  1499.  This  also  agrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards.  Condi vi.  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  14,  ed. 
Fer.  1746,  fo. 

'^  Besides  Lionardo  and  Michel-Agnolo,  Andrea  Contucci,  an  excellent  artist,  had 
been  treated  with  to  undertake  the  work.  Vasari  Vite,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.  The  docu- 
ment from  the  public  records  of  Florence,  by  which  this  task  was  intrusted  to 
Michel-Agnolo,  is  published  by  Qori,  in  his  Annotations  on  Condivi,  p.  106. 
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magistrates  having  resolved  to  decorate  the  council-hall  of 
Florence  with  a  picturesque  representation  of  some  of  the 
battles  in  which  the  repubhc  had  been  successfully  engaged, 
intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michel- Agnolo,  in  detached  por- 
tions, the  execution  of  this  extensive  work.  The  subject 
proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the  result  of  which  the 
Florentines  obtained  the  final  dominion  of  that  place.  The 
cartoons,  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  were  immediately 
com!menoed.  The  preparations  made  by  each  of  the  artists, 
and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as  well  in  intense  medita- 
tion, as  in  cautious  execution,  sufl&ciently  demonstrated  the 
importance  which  they  attached  to  the  result.  From  variety 
of  talent,  or  by  mutual  agreement,  they  each,  however,  chose 
a  different  track.  Lionardo  undertook  to  represent  a  combat 
of  horsemen,  which  he  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  Nicolo  Piccinino,  a  conmaander  for  the  duke  of  Milan. 
In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the  result  of  his  experience, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  the  varied  forms  and 
contorted  attitudes  of  the  combatants,  he  has  displayed  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
In  their  features  he  has  characterised,  in  the  most  expressive 
manner,  the  sedateness  of  steady  courage,  the  vindictive 
malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impressions  of  hope 
and  of  fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and  the 
despairing  gasp  of  inevitable  death.  The  horses  mingle  in 
the  combat  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and 
the  whole  was  executed  with  such  skiU,  that  in  the  essential 
points  of  conception,  of  composition,  and  of  outline,  this 
production  has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled,  and  certainly 
never  excelled.  Michel-Agnolo,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted 
solely  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  disdained  to  lavish 
any  portion  of  his  powers  on  the  inferior  representations  of 
animal  life.  He  therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he 
supposed  a  body  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo, 
to  have  been  unexpectedly  called  into  action  by  the  signal 
of  battle.  To  have  chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the 
display  of  his  powers,  consistently  with  the  task  committed 
to  him,  was  perhaps  impossible.  The  clothed,  the  half- 
clothed,  and  the  naked,  are  mingled  in  one  tumultuous 
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group.  A  soldier  just  risen  from  the  water  starts  in  alarm, 
and  turning  towards  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  expresses  in 
his  complicated  action  ahnost  every  variety  incident  to  the 
human  frame.  Another,  with  the  most  vehement  impa- 
tience, forces  his  dripping  feet  through  his  adhesive  clothing. 
A  third  calls  to  his  companion,  whose  arms  only  are  seen 
grappling  with  the  rocky  sides  of  the  river,  which  from  this 
circumstance  appears  to  flow  in  front,  although  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  picture ;  whilst  a  fourth,  almost  prepared  for 
acti($n,  in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  to  stoop 
the  next  moment  for  his  sword  and  shield,  which  lie  ready 
at  his  feet.  It  would  be  as  extravagant  as  unjust  to  the 
talents  of  Michel- Agnolo,  to  cany  our  admiration  of  this 
production  so  far  as  to  suppose,  with  the  sculptor  Cellini, 
that  he  never  afterwards  attained  to  half  the  degree  of 
excellence  which  he  there  displayed  ;**  but  it  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence,  that  the  great  works  which  this  fortunate 
spirit  of  emulation  produced,  marked  a  new  aera  in  the  art, 
and  that  upon  the  study  of  these  models  almost  all  the 
great  painters,  who  shortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour 
on  their  country,  were  principally  formed.** 

On  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  his  ambition  was  to  have  his 
memory  immortalized  by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  me?u»f  the 
sculptor  of  his  time.     He  therefore  invited  Mi-  Ss.peteiSi'at 
chel-Agnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  by  the    **"*' 
most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  lum  the  design  of  a  sepulchral 
monument.^    The  great  artist  had  now  found  a  proper 

**  Vita  di  Benr.  Cellini,  p.  13.  Further  obaervations  on  the  cartoon  of  Pisa 
maj  be  found  in  Ital.  Ed.  toI.  zL  p.  126. 

**  Kdther  of  these  works  was  erer  completed,  and  eren  the  cartoons  haye  long 
■inee  been  lost  or  destroyed.  That  of  Lionardo  was,  however,  engrayed  by  £de- 
liw^  when  young,  from  an  imperfect  design.  It  has  since  been  engrayed  with 
less  elegance,  bnt  fh>m  a  better  model,  and  published  in  the  "  Etruria  Pittrice,*' 
Ko.  xzix.  lliere  is  also  a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  by  Maro- 
ABiooio,  which  was  also  re-engrayed  by  Agostino  Yeneziano.  This  print  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Orimpeura,  The  only  copy  oyer  made  of  the  whole 
compantion  of  the  cartoon  of  Michel- Agnolo  is  among  the  pictures  collected  by 
the  ate  Lord  Leicester,  and  is  now  at  Holkham.  "  It  is  a  small  picture  in  oil,  in 
ekiaro-seuro,  and  the  performance  of  Bastiano  da  S.  Gallo,  sumamed  Arigtotile, 
from  his  learned  or  yerboee  descants  on  that  surprising  work.** — Seward's  Anecdotes 
of  Distlngnished  Persons,  yol.  iii.  p.  137.    This  work  has  now  been  engrayed  and 


**  li  has  beensoppoeed  that  Julius  II.  called  Michel- Agnolo  t<o  Rome,  soon  after 
VOL.  11.  D  D 
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theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  His  mind  laboured 
with  this  favourite  subject.  For  several  months  he  is  said 
to  have  brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an 
outline ;  but  the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not  des- 
tined to  be  fruitless,  and  the  result  of  his  deliberations 
appeared  in  a  design,  which  far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in 
grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament,  and  abundance  of  statues, 
every  monument  of  ancient  workmanship  or  imperial  splen- 
dour. The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Julius  11.  caught  new 
fire  from  the  productions  of  this  wonderful  man,  and  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  rebuilding 
the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  a  manner  worthy  of  recdving, 
and  of  displaying  to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of  human 
powers.*'  This  task  he  intrusted  to  lus  favounte  architect 
Bramante ;  and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  grandeur, 
variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that  Rome  had  seen  even 
in  the  most  splendid  days  of  the  republic.  The  ancient 
cathedral  was  demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidit}% 
insomuch  that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  represen- 
tations and  monuments  of  eminent  men,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately destroyed.  In  a  short  time  the  modem  church  of 
S.  Pietro  began  to  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  former  pile,  on 
a  scale  yet  more  extensive  than  it  has  since  been  found 
practicable  to  complete  it.  In  the  execution  of  this  building, 
as  well  as  in  the  design,  Bramante  gave  proofs  of  the  won- 
derful powers  of  his  genius  ;  but  the  brief  hmits  of  human 
life  are  not  commensurate  with  such  vast  projects.  Long 
after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the  pontiff,  the 

hU  elevation,  in  the  year  1503,  vide  Condivi,  p.  16.  But  Bottari  has  obBeired,  that 
the  colomal  statue  of  David  was  not  erected  at  Florence  until  1604»  after  iriiich 
Michel- Agnolo  executed  some  other  works  there ;  whence  he  condudea  that  Jnliua 
did  not  call  him  to  Kome  until  ihe/ottrth  or  J^fth  year  of  hia  pontificate.  Bottari 
is  right  in  his  premiaes,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  Michel- Agnolo  certainbr  did 
not  quit  Florence  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Julins,  but  his  arrival  at  Borne 
was  as  certainly  not  later  than  1605,  or  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Jnlina, 
as  will  appear  from  subsequent  circumstances. 

s7  That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontiff  the  idea  of  rebuUdin^ 
S.  Peter's,  is  asserted  by  Vasari,  voL  ii.  p.  88,  and  again,  vol.  iii.  p.  211 ;  also  by 
Bottari,  vii.  note  1,  Vita  dl  Michel- Agnolo,  p.  19.  This  monument,  which  was  not 
completed  until  long  alter  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  ia 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Vaticano,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculig,  where  ii 
yet  remains.     Vide  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  to  the  Continent,  voL  ii.  p.  S8. 
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diurch  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ  the  abilities  of  the 
first  artists  of  the  time;  and  by  the  immense  expenses 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  Roman  see,  became  the  cause,  or 
the  pretext,  of  those  exactions  throughout  Christendom, 
which  immediately  led  the  way  to  that  irreconcileable  dis- 
sension which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  relate.'^ 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the 
design  of  his  monument,  Michel-Agnolo  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  this  immense  work  with  all  ^*S5SJak£*the 
the  ardour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  with  ]«»»>o'-'«ii«« 
all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit.  The  colossal  figure  of  Moses, 
which  yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  piece  of 
art,  was  soon  completed,^'  and  several  other  statues  destined 
to  fill  their  proper  stations  in  the  monument,  were  either 
finished,  or  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.     The  slow  pro- 

**  PbUaric  Goncil.  di  Trento,  chap.  i.  p.  49. 

»  This  oelebiated  figure  has  given  riae  to  a  literary  producUon  which  haa  been 
oonaidered  aa  acarcely  inferior,  in  point  of  sablimity,  to  the  atatue  itaelf. 

80VBTT0 

Di  CfiovaanbaUuita  Zappi. 
**  Chi  ^  Goatni,  che  in  dura  pietra  acolto, 
Siede  gigante,  e  le  piii  illustre  e  conte 
Proye  deli'  arte  ayanza,  e  ha  viye  e  pronte 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascoltol 

Qaeat'  ^  Moad ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte, 
Quest' ^  Mofld,  quando  acendeadal monte, 
£  gran  parte  del  Nume  ayea  nel  volto. 

Tal  era  idlor,  che  le  sonante  e  vaate 
Acqne  ei  aospese  a  se  d'intomo,  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  f%  tomba  altrui. 

S  yoi  sue  turbe  un  no  yitello  alzatel 
Alzate  aveste  imago  a  questo  e^ale  ! 
Ch'  era  men  fiillo  radorar  coaUu." 

BOHHBT. 

And  who  ia  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 
Sits  giant-like  1  stem  monument  of  art 
Unpmllerd,  whilst  hmguage  seems  to  start 

From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 

— 'Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 
And  the  twin-beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tia  Moees ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 

Whibt  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  waye 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foea  the  refluent  waters  roarU 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engraye; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  ihey  with  less  gn^ilt  their  work  adored. 
BD  2 
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gress  of  the  band  of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  to 
correspond  with  the  impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of 
the  pontifiP,  who  expected  by  striking  the  gromid  with  his 
foot  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  As  the 
labour  continued,  and  the  expense  increased,  the  pontiff 
became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length  appeared  indifferent  to 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The  demands  of  Michel- Agnolo 
for  the  charge  of  conveying  the  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
Carrara  to  Rome,  were  treated  with  neglect,  and  when  he 
requested  an  interview,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him  into  his 
presence.  The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the  course 
of  conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  requested 
the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that 
whenever  he  chose  to  inquire  for  him,  he  might  seek  him 
elsewhere,  and  immediately  taking  his  departure  from  Rome, 
he  hastened  to  Poggibonzi,  within  the  territories  of  Flo- 
rence.^ This  decisive  step  equally  surprised  and  chagrined 
the  pontiff.  Five  successive  couriers  were  despatched  from 
Rome  to  pacify  the  artist,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  return ; 
but  all  that  they  could  obtain  from  him  was  only  a  short 
letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  requested  his  pardon  for 
having  so  abruptly  relinquished  his  labours,  which  he 
assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by  being  driven 
from  his  presence ;  a  reward  which  his  faithful  services  had 
not  merited.  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel-Agnolo  em- 
ployed himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his  design 
of  the  Cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  Whilst  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  die  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  briefs,  in  which  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  their  sending  Michel-Agnolo  again  to  Rome.  The 
violence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character 
was  well  known,  alarmed  Michel-Agnolo,  who  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere 
Soderini,  he  at  length  consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  pope  by  returning  once  more  to  Rome.  The  r^DQon- 
strances  of  Soderini  to  Michel-Agnolo  on  this  occasion  are 
preserved  by  Condivi.     "Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment 

*o  Condivi,  ViU  di  Miehel-Agn.  p.  20. 
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upon  the  pope/'  said  the  Gonfaloniere,  "  upon  which  the 
king  of  France  would  scarcely  have  ventured.  He  must  not 
therefore  be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  further 
entreaties,  nor  must  we  on  thy  account  risk  the  dangers  of 
war  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare  therefore  to  return, 
and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy  safety,  thou 
shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  ambassador,  which 
will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from  his  wrath."" 

The  reconciliation  between  Michel- Agnolo  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,'*  at 
Bologna,  which  place  had  just  before  surren-  tueofjuiu^n. 
dered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In  consequence  '*°*' 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini^  who  was 
expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Michel-Agnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops 
who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  The  artist 
submissively  waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction ;  but  the 
pope,  with  an  oblique  glance  and  stem  countenance  ex- 
clmmed,  ''Instead  of  coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast 
expected  that  we  should  come  to  look  for  thee  ! "  Michel- 
Agnolo,  with  due  humility,  was  proceeding  to  apologize  for 
his  precipitancy,  when  the  good  bishop,  desirous  of  appeasing 
the  anger  of  the  pope,  began  to  represent  to  his  holiness, 
that  such  men  as  Michel- Agnolo  were  ignorant  of  everything 
but  the  art  they  professed,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to 
pardon.  The  reply  of  the  pontiff  was  made  with  his  staff 
across  the  shoulders  of  the  bishop,  and  Julius  having  thus 
vented  his  wrath,  gave  Michel-Agnolo  his  benediction,  and 
received  him  once  more  into  his  favour  and  confidence.^' 
On  this  occasion  that  great  artist  erected,  in  front  of  the 
church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  a  statue  of  the  pontiff  in 
bronze,  which  he  is  said  to  have  executed  so  as  to  express 
in  the  most  energetic  manner  those  qualities  by  which  he 
was  distinguished;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty  to  the 
person,  and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fierceness  to  the 
countenance,  whilst  even  the  drapery  was  remarkable  for 
the  boldness  and  magnificence  of  its  folds.     When  Julius 

»>  Condiyi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  20.  »*  Viile  ante,  chap.  vii. 

='  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  22. 
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saw  the  model,  and  observed  the  vigour  of  the  attitude  and 
the  energy  with  which  the  right  arm  was  extended,  he 
inquired  from  the  artist  whether  he  meant  to  represent  him 
as  dispensing  his  benediction  or  his  curse ;  to  which  Michel- 
Agnolo  prudently  replied,  that  he  meant  to  represent  him  in 
the  act  of  admonishing  the  citizens  of  Bologna.  In  return, 
the  artist  requested  to  know  from  his  holmess  whether  he 
would  have  a  book  in  his  hand.  "No,"  repUed  Julius, 
"  give  me  a  sword.  I  am  no  scholar."" 
The  completion  of  this  statue  employed  Michel- Agnolo  for 

sixteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
h^^  *^'"  repaired  once  more  to  Rome.     He  there  met  with 

a  yet  more  powerful,  although  much  younger  rival 
than  he  had  left  at  Florence,  in  the  celebrated  Raffaello 
d'Urbino.  This  distinguished  painter  Julius  II.  had,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  archit^t  Bramante,  who  stood  re- 
lated to  Raffaello,  invited  to  Rome,  at  which  city  he,  as  well 
as  Michel- Agnolo,  arrived  in  the  year  1508.'^  Rafiioello  was 
now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  at  Urbino 
in  the  year  1483.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and  although 
of  no  great  eminence,  is  supposed  to  have  du'ected  the  early 
studies  of  his  son  in  their  proper  track.  He  was  afterwards 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  Perugino,  whom  he  soon 
rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in  design.  After 
visiting  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he  exercised  his  talents 
with  great  applause,  be  was  called  to  Sienna,  to  assist  the 
celebrated  painter  Pinturicchio,  who  was  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pius  HI.,  to 
decorate  the  Ubrary  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  Raffaello 
had  already  sketched  several  designs  for  the  work^  and 
had  himself  executed  a  part  of  it,  when  hearing  of  the 
cartoons  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  of  Michel-Agnolo  at 
Florence,  he  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  year  1504,  and  is  enumerated  among  the 
young  artists  who  enlarged  their  judgment  and  improved 

^*  The  £ate  of  this  statue  is  before  related,  chap.  viiL 

^*  It  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Vasari,  that  BaOTacUo  arrived  at  Rome 
before  Michel-Agnolo  returned  from  Bologna,  after  having  completed  the  Btatoe  of 
Julius  II.  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  in  Vafiari,  vol.  iii.  p.  219.  Vide  Mariette  Observ. 
Bur  la  vie  de  Mich.- Agn.  par  Condivi,  p.  72. 
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their  taste  from  those  celebrated  models.^  The  death  of 
his  parents  compelled  him  to  return  for  some  time  to 
Urbino,  for  the  arrangement  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professional  education,  and 
from  the  labours  of  Masaccio  in  the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci, 
and  the  works  of  Michel- Agnolo  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  to 
have  derived  those  constituent  elements  of  his  design,  which, 
combined  by  the  predominating  power  of  his  own  genius, 
formed  that  attractive  manner  which  unites  the  subUme  and 
the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  any  other  master.^' 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Michel- Agnolo  from  Bologna  to 
Rome,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  talents,  formed  the  resolution  J^^iitSThb 
of  decorating  the  chapel  erected  by  his  uncle  S^isuSia. 
Sixtus  IV.  with  a  series  of  paintings  on  sacred 
subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  any  that  had 
before  been  produced.  The  execution  of  this  immense 
work  he  committed  to  Michel- Agnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt 
great  reluctance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed 
with  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Raffaello,  who  was 
much  more  conversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of 
painting  in  fresco.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  pope 
was  prompted  to  engage  Michel- Agnolo  in  this  employ  by 
the  envy  or  malignity  of  the  enemies  of  that  artist,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Bramante,  who,  being  well  aware  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Michel- Agnolo  as  a  sculptor,  conceived  that  as  a 
painter  he  would  be  found  inferior  to  Raffaello ;  but  impu- 

*"  VMari,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Bottari  ed.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the 
first  edition  of  Vaaari,  in  two  volumes,  Fior.  1^50,  Raffaello  ia  not  enumerated 
among  the  artists  who  studied  from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there 
mentioned  are  Aristotiie  da  San  Gallo,  Kidolfo  Ohirlandjyo,  Francesco  Qranacci, 
Baocio  Bandinello,  and  Alonzo  Berugetto ;  to  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  >Harto, 
U  Francia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto,  II  Tribolo, 
Jaoopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Yaga.  That  Kafiaello  studied  the  works  of 
Michel-Agnolo  is,  however,  highly  probable,  and  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to 
his  character,  confers  honour  both  on  his  diligence  and  his  taste,  as  a  young  man 
of  twenty  yean  of  age,  eager  to  obtain  improvement,  and  capable  of  selecting  the 
best  models  of  imitation.  Mariette,  Gbeerv.  sur  U  vie  de  Michel- Agn.  par 
Condivi,  p.  72. 

S7  Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  thia  great  artist,  his  works,  and 
scholars,  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Count  Bossi.  Vvle  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi. 
pp.  127,  131,  148,  Ac.* 
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tatioDs  of  this  kind  are  generally  the  result  of  httle  miDds, 
that  attribute  to  more  elevated  characters  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  themselves  actuated,  and  the  instances  of 
mutual  admiration  and  good-will  which  appear  in  the 
conduct  of  Baffaello  and  Michel- Agnolo  towards  each  other, 
are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  both  equally 
superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  pontiff,  who  had 
destined  the  talents  of  Raffaello  to  another  purpose,  would, 
however,  admit  of  no  apology.  The  paintings  with  which 
the  chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the  elder  masters  were 
immediately  destroyed,  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling  by 
Michel- Agnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious,  however,  of  his 
inexperience  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited 
from  Florence  several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among 
whom  were  Granacci,  GiuUano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro, 
the  elder  Tndaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San 
Gallo,  who  for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions ;  but 
the  efforts  of  these  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to 
his  own  conceptions,  that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed 
their  labours,  and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against 
them,  refused  to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.  From  that 
moment  he  proceeded  in  his  work  without  any  assistance, 
having  even  prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.  The 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by 
his  biographer  Vasari ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion 
availed  himself  of  the  experience  and  advice  of  GiuUano  da 
S.GaUo.  When  Michel- Agnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the 
work,  the  pontiff  insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shewn.  The 
chapel  was  accordingly  opened,  the  scaffolding  removed, 
and  in  the  year  1511,  the  populace  were  gratified  with  the 
first  specimen  of  these  celebrated  productions.  The  ap- 
plauses bestowed  on  them  induced  the  pontiff  to  ui^ 
Michel-Agnolo  to  proceed  in  the  work,  regardless  of  the 
advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was  now  desirous 
that  the  termination  of  it  should  be  intrusted  to  Raffaello. 
As  it  approached  towards  a  close,  the  eagerness  and  impor- 
tunity of  the  pontiff  increased.  Having  impatiently  inquired 
from  the  artist  when  he  meant  to  finish  it,  and  Michel-Agnolo 
having  replied,  "When  I  am  able;"  "When  I  am  able!" 
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retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath,  "  thou  hast  a  mind  then  that 
I  should  have  thee  thrown  fipoin  the  scaffold  V'^  After  this 
threat,  the  completion  of  the  work  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  on  the  day  of  All-Saints,  in  the  year  1512,  the  paint- 
ings were  exposed  to  public  view ;  without,  however,  having 
received  from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of  his  pencil.  The 
whole  time  employed  by  Michel-Agnolo  in  this  labour  was 
twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in  different  payments, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of 
the  great  works  in  fresco  of  Michel-Agnolo,  which  yet 
remain  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  although  darkened  by 
time,  and  obscured  by  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers  in 
the  services  of  the  Roman  church.  The  different  compart- 
ments of  the  ceiling  were  occupied  by  various  subjects  of 
sacred  history ;  and  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn 
grandeur  those  sublime  and  terrific  figures  of  the  sybils  and 
prophets,  that  unfold  ideas  of  form  and  of  character  beyond 
the  limits  of  common  nature,  and  commensurate  with  the 
divine  functions  in  which  they  appear  to  be  engaged.^^  Over 

**  CondiTi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  ap.  Bottari. 

**  The  following  soimct  is  not  unworthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subject : 

SOHKTTO 

Di  Alessandro  Ouidi. 
"  y^gio  11  gran  dl  della  ginstizia  etenia, 

Dal  Tosoo  Apsllb  in  Vatican  dipinto ; 

£  1  veggio  d'lra  e  di  fiiror  si  tinto 

Che  Talma  sbigottita  al  cor  s'intema. 
Veggio  il  gran  corso  ver  la  valle  infema, 

£  1  vaneggiar  de'  mlei  pensier,  sospinto 

Fuor  dcir  iiBanza  sua,  rimane  estinto ; 

£  proYido  timor  me  sol  govema. 
E  veggio  quel,  che  dall'  etemo  danno 

MoYono  lungi,  e  in  fra  i  beatl  cori, 

Su  per  lo  cielo,  a'  seggi  lor  aen  yanno. 
— Oran  ministri  di  Dio  fiuisi  i  colori 

Della  beir  arte,  alia  mia  mente,  e  oanuo 

Darle  novi  pensleri  e  novi  ardorl  T 

SONHXT. 

I  see  tlie  awful  judgment  day  unfold, 
Tuscan  Apellbs,  pictured  by  thy  hand, 
Where  such  strong  tints  of  ire  and  rage  expand, 
That  my  heart  shudders,  and  my  blood  runs  cold. 

Down  towards  th'  infernal  gulf  in  tumult  roll'd, 
I  see  the  sinful  crew ;  and  fear-struck  stand ; 
Check'd  in  those  vain  pursuits  I  once  had  plann'd, 
Whilst  timely  dread  restrains  transgression  bold.  1  sec 
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the  altar-piece  is  the  great  picture  of  the  last  jadgment ; 
the  master-piece  of  Michel- Agnolo,  and  the  admiration  and 
reproach  of  future  artists ;  but  this  immense  offspring  of 
labour  and  of  genius,  although  requisite  to  complete  the 
grand  cycle  of  divine  dispensation  which  the  artist  had 
formed  in  his  own  mind,  was  not  commenced  until  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  nearly  thirty  years  after  he  had 
terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Whilst  Michel- Agnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  11.  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  Baffaello  was  engaged  in 
R^ffkeibiSthe  decorating  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  with 
those  admired  productions,  which  first  displayed 
the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  fertility  of  his 
invention.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  the  Camera  della 
Seynatura,  with  the  celebrated  picture,  usoall), 
pi^ofThe-  Ij^j.  erroneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  sacra- 
ments ;  a  work  so  daring  in  its  design,  and  so 
complex  in  its  composition,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  various 
conjectures  respecting  the  intention  of  the  artist.  The  scene 
comprehends  both  earth  and  heaven.  The  veil  of  the  eni- 
pyreum  is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father  is  visible.  His 
radiance  illuminates  the  heavens.  The  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim surround  him  at  awful  distance.  With  the  one  hand 
he  sustains  the  earth ;  vnth  the  other  he  blesses  it.  Below 
him,  but  in  another  atmosphere,  sits  the  Son ;  who  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  a  look  of  extreme  compassion,  de- 
votes himself  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one  side 
of  Christ  sits  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  adores  him ;  on  the 
other,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  who  indicates  him  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  great  assembly  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly 
characterised,  are  seated  in  the  beatific  regions,  and  enjoy 
the  divine  glory.  Among  these  appears  our  first  parent 
Adam,  now  purified  from  the  effect  of  his  transgression. 

I  iee  the  happier  train,  who  far  apart 
From  danger  move,  and  joyful  take  their  place 
Amidst  the  cloudless  re^ons  of  the  hlest. 

0  wondrous  effort  of  the  Painter's  art ! 
Where  colours  are  God's  ministers  of  grace, 
That  with  now  ardours  fire  my  glowing  breadl !   * 
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Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  composition.  On  earth, 
the  altar  appears  in  the  midst  supporting  the  host.  On 
each  side  are  arranged  various  pontiffs,  prelates,  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  directed  to 
the  awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by 
thick  clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  holy  wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substantial  essence  of 
deity.  The  extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left 
are  filled  by  groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among 
whom  the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation 
and  patron  Bramante. 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  this  picture,  as 
well  at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  every  one  who 
has  since  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its 
merits  ;**  yet  to  do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in  which  he 
Uved.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  formality  of  the 
design,  by  which  the  two  sides  of  the  picture  emerge  from 
the  centre,  and  correspond,  perhaps  too  mechanically^  to 
each  other ;  the  barbarous  custom  of  gilding  some  parts  of 
the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer  effect ;  and  lastly, 
the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introducing  an  extraneous 
light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  composition,  and 
affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  the  divine 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece ;  an  error  of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character 
were  soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.^^ 

This  representation  of  Theology  was  followed  by  that  of 

*^  It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  particularly  by  Qiorgio  Gbisi  of  Mantua»  in 
a  large  print  of  two  sbeets.  A  sketch  of  it  has  also  hitely  been  giren  by 
Mr.  Dnppa,  in  hia  life  of  Bafiaello ;  accompanied  by  several  heads,  elegantly 
engraved  after  drawings  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  picture,  published  by 
Robinsons,  1802,  large  fo. 

^'  It  ia  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  shew  his  decided  intention,  Zuccaro  has,  in 
this  work,  represented  the  sun  rising  in  full  splendour,  a  circumstance  which  pro- 
duces no  effitet  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  picture,  the  beams  of  the  sun  beimg 
absorbed  in  the  superior  light  which  issues  immediately  from  the  Dei^.  This 
picture  is  described  by  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  Federigo, 
Vite,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161, 162,  and  has  been  carefully  engraved  by  J.  Sadeler,  1580. 
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Philosophy,  exemplified  in  the  Gymnasium,  or  school  of 
Athens,  where,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient 
philosophers  are  introduced  as  instructing  their  pupils  in 
the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  are  characteristically  dis- 
j^  ^  tinguished.  Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  Archjrtas, 
*^^  ^'  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue  their  various 
avocations.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo  and  Minerva, 
exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble  youth,  in  a  white 
mantle,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  said  to  represent  Fran- 
cesco Maria  della  Rovere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontiff. 
Another  youth,  attentive' to  the  demonstrations  of  Archi- 
medes, is  supposed  by  Vasari  to  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  at  Rome ;  and  in  the 
person  of  Archimedes,  the  artist  has  again  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  perpetuating  the  likeness  of  Bramante.     The 

subject  of  the  picture,  intended  as  a  representa- 
°*'^'  tion  of  Poetry,  is  the  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  ancient  and  modem  times  are  there 
introduced.  The  father  of  epic  poetry,  in  an  attitude  of 
great  dignity,  recites  his  compositions.  Virgil  points  out  to 
Dante  the  track  he  is  to  pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only 
Sanazzaro  and  Tebaldeo  are  admitted  into  these  regions  of 
poetic  immortality.  The  artist  has,  however,  claimed  a 
place  for  himself  in  this  august  assembly.  He  appears  near 
to  Virgil,  crowned  with  laurel,  "and  is  deservedly  ad- 
mitted," says  his  warm  admirer  Bellori,  "into  that  Par- 
nassus, where  he  drank  firom  his  infancy  the  waters  of  Hip- 

pocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the  Muses  and  the 
pru  nee.  Q^^^^g  "48    rpj^g  representation  of  Jurisprudence 

includes  two  distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  time, 
which  are  rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their 
being  separated  by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one 
side  sits  Gregory  IX.,  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an 
advocate  of  the  consistory ;  but  under  the  character  of  that 
ppntiff,  the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II. 
In  the  cardinals,  who  surround  the  pope,  he  has  also  reprc- 

"  Bellori,  Descrltt.  &c.  p.  63. 
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sented  those  of  his  own  times,  and  particularly  the  car- 
dinal Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  Antonio 
cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Far- 
nese,  afterwards  Paul  III.  On  the  left  side  of  the  win- 
dow appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  intrusts  the 
Pandects  to  Trebonian.  By  these  incidents  the  painter 
evidently  intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and  com- 
pletion of  civil  and  of  canon  law.  Above  the  window,  the 
virtues  of  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  the  indis- 
pensable attendants  on  Justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper 
symbols.  The  labours  of  RafiPaello  in  this  chamber  form  a 
complete  series.  His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner,  the  four  principal  sciences,  the  guides  and 
instructors  of  human  life.  The  key  to  this,  if  any  were 
wanting,  is  found  in  the  single  figures  painted  in  circles  in 
the  ceiUng,  above  each  picture,  and  decisively  marking  the 
intention  of  the  artist.  Above  the  representation  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  emblematical  figure  of  Theology ;  above  the 
school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy ;  above  the  Parnassus, 
Poetiy ;  and  above  the  Jurisprudence,  that  of  Justice ;  four 
figures,  in  which  the  peculiar  grace  and  manner  of  the  artist 
are  not  less  displayed  than  in  the  more  laborious  compo- 
sitions beneath.  The  basement  and  interstices  of  the  room 
are  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  chiaroscuro,  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  Rafiaello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni  of 
Verona ;  among  which  are  several  emblematical  and  his- 
torical works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Under  the 
arch  of  the  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks  towards 
the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius  II. 
LiouB.   Pont,   Max.  Ann.  Che.  mdxi.  pontipicat.  sui. 

VI1« 

^  Couii  Bofsi  has  obflerred,  that  these  paintliigB  of  Baflbello  in  the  Vatican 
hftTe  been  deacribed  and  illustrated  in  several  discourses  by  the  celebrated 
jyHaniherviUe,  so  well  known  for  his  antiquarian  researches  and  publications ;  in 
which  he  has  applied  himself  principally  to  investigate  the  intenUon  of  the  painter. 
Ital.  Ed.  ToL  zi.  p.  46.  Count  Bossl  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  these  precious 
writings  were,  in  part,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  proposed  to 
publish  them,  but  that  he  has  not  heard  whether  they  have  been  made  public.  To 
this  information  I  can  add,  that  these  discourses  now  are,  or  lately  were,  in  the 
poaseaaion  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme  Parr,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who,  not  haviAg 
fonnd  sufficient  encouragement  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  them,  translated 
several  of  them  into  Englii^,  and  delivered  them  to  respectable  audiences,  as 
lectures,  at  the  Liverpool  Koyal  Institution.    Mr.  Parr  being  now  on  the  continent, 
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This  precise  period,  when  Raffaello  had  finished  the 
first  series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and 
2rii?S-^*''  Michel- Agnolo  exposed  to  pubhc  view  a  part  of  his 
Jt^ub/Se  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  recalls  to  con- 
The^A^oto!"  sideration  a  question  which  has  been  discussed 
with  great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the 
writers  on  this  subject  ;^  Whether  RaffaeUo  acquired  a 
greater  style  from  observing  the  works  of  MicheUAgnolo  ? 
This  contest  originated  with  Vasari,  who  informs  us  in  his 
Ufe  of  Raffaello,  that  when  Michel- Agnolo  was  obUged  to 
retreat  firom  Rome  to  Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions 
with  Julius  II.  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept 
the  keys  of  the  chapel,  secretly  introduced  his  relation 
Raffaello,  and  allowed  him  the  inspection  of  the  work ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  not  only  painted  anew  the  figure 
of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  then  just  finished,  above  the  statue 
of  S,  Anna,  by  Sansovino,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino, 
but  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  his  manner  by  giving 
it  greater  majesty;  insomuch  that  Michel-Agnolo  on  his 
return  was  aware,  from  the  style  of  Raffaello,  of  the  trans- 
actions which  had  occurred  during  his  absence.^^  On  this 
story,  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed :  Condivi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Ufe  of  Michel-Agaolo  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circumstance ;  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  Julius  II.  and 
Michel-Agnolo  occurred  whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in 
preparing  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after 
such  work  was  begun,  although  Vasari,  in  his  hfe  of  Raf- 
faello, promises  to  relate  such  an  incident  when  he  treats  on 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo.  So  far,  however,  is  he  from  per- 
forming his  promise,  that  when  he  arrives  at  this  period  io 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo,  he  not  only  forgets  or  declines  to 

I  cannot  ascerUin  whether  these  yalnable  diBooiineBare  yet  in  hispoesesuon,  or  in 
what  manner  he  may  hare  disposed  of  them.* 

**  Particularly  by  Vasari,  Condivi,  Bellori,  Ginseppe  Orespi  in  the  Letters 
Pittoriche,  Bottari  in  his  notes  on  Vasari,  and  finally  by  Lanzi  with  great  jadg- 
ment,  but  perhaps  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  Baraello. 

"  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns  the  first  sight 
which  Raffaello  had  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the  period  when 
Michel- Agnolo  pubUcly  exposed  a  part  of  his  work ;  from  the 
consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us,  Raffaello  instantly 
changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great  style  which  he 
displayed  in  his  future  productions/'  We  may  therefore 
reject  the  story  of  the  private  visit  of  Raffaello  to  the  Sistine 
chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari  himself/'  But  the  ques- 
tion will  equally  recur ;  Whether  BaffaeUo  invigorated  and 
enlarged  his  style  from  the  works  of  MicheUAgnoh  ? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  the  many  d^erent  writers  who  have  embraced 
opposite  sides  of  this  question,  so  interesting  to  decifWeof"tibe 
the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,**  it  may  be  suf-  ~"'"'*"^ 
ficient  to  advert  to  two  circumstances  which  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy.  I.  By  a  reference  to 
the  works  of  Raffaello,  even  as  they  may  be  seen  through 
the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  contemporary  artists, 

«•  ViMri,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

«7  The  origin  of  Vasari's  error  is  discoYcmble  by  a  compariaon  of  the  original 
edition  of  his  lives,  in  1550,  with  those  which  followed  it  In  this  first  edition  we 
find  no  account  of  any  quarrel  between  Julius  and  Michel- Agnolo  respecting  his 
tomb;  but  in  relating  the  circumstances  attending  the  painting  the  Sistine 
chapel,  Vasari  informs  us,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel,  where  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance by  Michel-Agnolo.  That  the  artist,  knowing  the  inflexible  temper  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants  might  be  induced, 
either  by  bribes  or  threats^  to  admit  him,  pretended  to  quit  Bome  for  a  few  days, 
and  gave  the  keys  to  his  assistants,  with  orders  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
enter,  even  if  it  were  the  pope  himself.  He  then  shut  himself  up  in  the  chapel, 
and  proceeded  with  his  labours,  when  the  pope  made  his  appearance,  and  was  the 
first  to  mount  the  scaffold ;  but  Michel-Agnolo,  pretending  not  to  know  him, 
sainted  him  with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  slates,  insomuch  that  he  was  glad  to  effect 
his  escape.  Immediately  afterwards,  Michel-Agnolo  quitted  the  chapel  through  a 
window,  and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  the  chapel  with  Bramante. 
Yaa.  vol  iL  p.  963,  ed.  1550.  Better  information,  or  a  further  consideration  of  the 
snbject,  convinced  Vasari  of  his  error;  and  in  his  subsequent  edition,  he  has,  in 
his  life  of  Michel-Agnolo,  properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michel-Agnolo  to  a 
former  period,  when  he  was  emploved  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  the 
stoiy  of  the  disagreement  in  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence,  however,  he  left 
the  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Bafiaello  as  it  originally  stood,  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors;  whence  the  passage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  time,  "  che  Michel-Agnolo  fece  al  Papa  nelU  capella  quel  romore  e 
panra  di  che  parleremo  nella  vita  sua :  onde  fii  forzato  fuggirsi  a  Fiorenza,"  has  no 
corresponding  passage,  except  by  a  reference  back  again  to  the  life  of  Baffiiello,  in 
the  later  editions  of  his  works. 

^  Bellori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  the  manner  of  Michel-Agnolo  in 
any  respect  whatever,  "  sia  il  disegno,  il  colore,  I'ignudo,  i  panni ;  o  sia  I'idea  e  il 
concetto  dell'  invenzione,**  an  assertion  which  has  been  controverted  with  great 
\  by  CreQ>i ;  Lettere  Pittoriche,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration  and  im- 
provement of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms  of  Perugino, 
to  the  full  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper  productions. 
That  this  was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection,  is  evident  from  the  visible  gradations  by  which  it 
was  formed ;  and  what  master  of  this  period  was  so  deserving 
of  being  studied  by  RafPaello  as  Michel- Agnolo  ?  It  was  to 
this  circumstance  that  Michel- Agnolo  himself  referred,  with 
equal  truth  and  deUcacy,  when  he  said,  that  Raffaello  did 
not  derive  his  excellence  so  much  from  nature,  as  from  per- 
severing study ;  an  expression  which  has  been  considered 
as  unjust  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  confers  on  him  the  highest  praise.**  IT.  The 
expression  attributed  by  Condivi  to  Raffaello,  without  con- 
tradiction by  other  writers,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he 
had  been  bom  in  the  time  of  Michel- Agnolo,  is  a  sufficient 
indication  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his 
great  contemporary,  and  refers  to  the  opportunities  which 
had  been  afforded  him  of  improving  his  style  by  the  study 
of  them,  as  well  in  his  youth  at  Florence,  as  in  his  riper 
years  at  Rome.  The  study  of  Raffaello  was  not,  however, 
imitation,  but  selection.  The  works  of  Michel- Agnolo  were 
to  him  a  rich  magazine ;  but  he  rejected  as  well  as  approved. 
The  muscular  forms,  daring  outline,  and  energetic  attitudes 
of  the  Florentine  artist,  were  haimonized  and  softened  in 
the  elegant  and  graceful  productions  of  the  pencil  of 
Raffaello.  It  is  thus  that  Homer  was  imitated  by  Virgil ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  genius  always  attracts  and  assimilates 
with  itself  whatever  is  excellent,  either  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  the  productions  of  art.** 

The  labours  of  Raffaello,  in  the  Camera  deUa  Segnatura^ 

had  obtained  the  fall  approbation  of  the  pontiff, 

SiSJs?'"*"  ai^d  a  second  apartment,  contiguous  to  the  former, 

was  destined  to  receive  its  inestimable  ornaments 

from  his  hand.     The  subject  first  chosen  by  Raffaello  was 

the  story  of  Heliodorus,  the  prefect  of  king  Seleucus,  who, 

*»  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michel- Agn.  p.  66. 

^  The  jadicioufl  Lanzi,  although  warmly  attached  to  the  cauae  of  Baffitello,  suf- 
ficiently admits  that  he  attained  a  bolder  style  of  design  from  the  works  of  Michel- 
Agnolo.   Storia  Pittorica»  vol.  i.  p.  396.    Bossi,  note  in  Ital.  Bd.  voL  x.  p.  158. 
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whilst  he  was  employed  in  phmdering  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem of  the  treasures  intended  for  the  support  of  the  widows 
and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  warrior  and  two 
celestial  youths,  whom  the  prayers  of  Onias  the  high  priest 
had  called  to  his  aid.  The  pencil  is  no  less  the  instrument 
of  flattery  than  the  pen,  and  in  this  piece  the  artist  is  sup- 
posed to  have  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Julius  IL,  who  had 
driven  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter 
from  their  possessions,  and  united  them  with  those  of  the 
church."  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pontiff,  as  being  witness  of  this  miraculous  interposition. 
He  is  carried  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  is  siu^rounded  by 
numerous  attendants,  in  some  of  whom  the  painter  has 
represented  the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among  these  are 
the  celebrated  engraver  Marc- Antonio  Raimondi,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Raffaello,  and  Giampietro  de'  Foliari,  secretary 
of  the  petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  Over  the  window  which 
occupies  part  of  another  side  of  the  apartment,  the  painter 
has  represented  the  miracle  at  Bolsena ;  in  which,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  incredulous  priest  who  officiated  at  the 
celebration  of  mass,  the  holy  wafer  miraculously  dropped 
blood.  In  this  piece  also  the  pontiff  is  introduced,  kneeling 
in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  He 
is  attended  by  two  cardinals  and  two  prelates  of  the  court, 
probably  friends  of  the  artist,  although  the  resemblances  are 
now  no  longer  known.  In  these  works  Raffaello  demon- 
strated, that,  with  a  grander  character  of  design,  he  had 
also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  colour ;  insomuch, 
that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  miited  and  exemplified 
in  himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requisites  of  the  art.. 
Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  these 
pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  when  Leo  X.  was  called  to  the  ponti-  Ml^het-A^" 
fical  throne.  One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  the  SSSh^of  Jf!* 
attention  of  the  new  pontiff  was  the  rebuilding,  J;^"*'  ^^*^ 
in  a  most  splendid  manner,  the  church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo at  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail 

"  BeUori,  Deacritt  pp.  67,  71. 
VOL.  II.  E    E 
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himself  of  the  great  architectural  talents  of  Michel-Agnolo, 
who  was  then  employed  under  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci 
and  Leonard!  Grossi  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  II. 
A  model  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  Michel-Agnolo  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Florence  and  take  the  sole  direction 
of  the  work.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an 
undertaking,  which  he  perhaps  considered  as  more  worthy 
of  his  talents,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
pontiff,  by  alleging  that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  car- 
dinals to  complete  the  tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him 
that  he  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  satisfy  them  in  this 
respect,  and  Michel-Agnolo,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  Florence.  Genius  resembles  a  proud 
steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the  slightest  touch  of  the  kind 
hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the  first  indication  of  compulsion 
and  of  restraint.  Every  incident  became  a  cause  of  conten- 
tion between  the  artist  and  his  patron.  Michel-Agnolo  pre- 
ferred the  marble  of  Carrara;  the  pope  directed  him  to 
open  the  quarries  of  Pietro  Santa,  in  the  territories  of 
Eiorence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and  intractable 
kind."  The  artist  had  called  on  the  envoy  of  the  pope  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not  only 
refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to 
Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt."  Under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  proposed  building  made 
but  Uttle  progress.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  was  chilled 
by  the  cold  reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo 
the  work  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single 
column  of  marble  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a 
memorial  of  the  unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  this  splendid  fabric.  In  fact,  the 
talents  of  Michel-Agnolo  owe  little  to  the  patronage  of  LeoX., 
the  interval  of  whose  pontificate  forms  the  most  inactive 
part  of  the  life  of  that  great  artist."  A  few  models  and 
designs  for  ornaments  of  internal  architecture,  are  the  prin- 
cipal works  which  the  vigilance  of  his  historians  has  been 

»*  Condivi,  pp.  80,  31.  *»  Yasari,  rol.  iii.  p.  235. 

**  The  reader  may  confiult  with  advant:^  the  additional  notes  of  Count  Boan 
in  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  140,  etseq,,  p.  166,  H  »eq* 
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able  to  discover  during  that  period ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to 
his  favourite  task,  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II., 
and  commenced,  under  the  directions  of  Clement  VIL,  those 
splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family, 
which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on  himself  than  on 
those  for  whom  they  were  erected." 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accomplished 
Raffaello ;  who,  uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  «^i"  pj~;. 
a  great  variety  of  talents,  the   most  engaging  o^th/vatiSSI 
modesty  and  complacency  of  manner,  attracted 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of  the 
pontiff.     Under  such  patronage,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with 
increased  ardour.      The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello 
engaged  after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  the    picture  of 
representation  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed    ^""•* 
and  driven  from  Italy  by  the  admonitions  of  the  sainted 
pontiff  Leo  III.,  which  occupies  one  of  the  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  Raffaello  had  before  represented  the  Helio- 
dorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.     The  conception  of  this 
picture  affords  a  decisive  proof  that  Raffaello  combined  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter.     He  saw,  that 
to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrior  retiring 
with  his  army  at  the  pacific  admonition  of  a  priest,  could 
only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  effect. 
But  how  greatly  is  this  incident  dignified,  how  much  is  its 
importance  increased,  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the 
Roman  church,  who,  descending  through  the  air  in  menacing 

•«  It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Michel-Agnolo  diBtinguished  himself  by  his 
Italian  Poetry ;  and  I  shall  take  tlus  last  opportunity  to  observe,  that  his  writings, 
although  not  marked  by  splendid  imagery  and  striking  ornament,  bear  the  same 
eleTated  character  as  the  productions  of  his  chisel  and  his  pencil.  His  ideas  are 
all  drawn  from  the  same  source;  and  whether  embodied  in  risible  forms,  or 
expreaaed  through  the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  their 
superior  origin.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been  impressed 
with  a  deep  religious  fooling.  His  poems,  in  &ct,  are  not  amatory ;  although 
many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  The  beauty  which  he  admires  and 
celebrates  is  not  sensual.  Through  the  perfections  of  the  creature  he  contemplates 
oiUy  the  Creator,  and  the  breaUiings  of  his  passion  are  breathings  after  immor- 
taUty. 

£  £  2 
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attitudes,  although  visible  only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  him 
with  that  terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attribute  to 
the  eloquence  and  courage  of  the  pontiflF  \^  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  this  incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of 
S.  Leo,  whose  character  and  conduct  derive  from  such 
auxiliaries  higher  honours  than  the  display  of  any  mortal 
talents  could  bestow.  That  which  appears  to  the  faithful 
believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however,  in  the  eye  of  the  discri- 
minating critic,  only  an  elegant  and  expressive  allegory,  by 
which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this  important  occasion 
the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion  and 
a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Christian 
church.  In  such  instances  the  sister  arts  assimilate  with 
each  other,  and  the  pictura  loquen^  and  the  muiapoem  are 
synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however,  only  the 
pSrpoSS-      subordinate  instruments  of  one  great  purpose; 
^  that  of  flattering  the  reigning  pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo 

himself,  and  his  dignified  attendants,  become  only  suppositi- 
tious personages,  intended  to  immortalize  Leo  X.  and  the 
cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court,  whose  portraits  are 
actually  substituted  for  those  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see.  Here  a  new 
allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  these  cele- 
brated productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living 
in  the  time  of  Leo  IIL  would  have  been  an  anachronism. 
To  have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  Attila  fiom 
Italy,  would  have  been  a  falsehood.  But  Attila  himself  is 
only  the  type  of  the  French  monarch  Louis  XIL,  whom  Leo 
had,  within  the  first  months  of  his  pontificate,  divested  of 
the  state  of  Milan  and  expelled  from  the  limits  of  Italy.*' 

^  Tho  Attila  has  been  engraved,  not  only  finom  the  picture,  but  from  the 
original  design  of  BaffaeUo,  vtde  Bottari,  nota  al  Yaaari,  yoI.  ii.  p.  109. 

^7  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of  CamiUus,  represented  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1514,  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  same  event.  Vid* 
ante,  chap.  xii.  The  above  construction  of  the  intention  of  the  artist^  in  the  pic- 
tare  of  Attila,  may  receive  further  confirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  LUio 
Gregorio  Gyraldi,  which  (purports  to  be  a  hymn  to  8.  Leo,  but  which  is,  in  fret, 
intended,  like  the  picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the 
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Here  the  allegory  is  complete ;  and  here  we  discover  the 
reason,  why,  amidst  the  real  or  fictitious  transactions  of  past 
ages,  this  particular  incident  should  have  been  selected  for 
the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in 
the  manner  already  described. 

The  liberation  of  S.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which 
Raffaello  undertook.  This  picture  is  opposite  to  8.*piSS!"***^ 
that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  and  over  the  window 
of  the  apartment  which  looks  towards  the  Belvedere.  Flights 
of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  each  side  the  window  to 
the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its 
heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  hand  gently  awakes  the 
sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points  towards  the  door 
already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist  alludes 
to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
subsequent  liberation."  In  four  compartments  of  the  ceiling, 
formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  in  chiaro-scuro,  executed 
before  RaflTaello  commenced  his  labours,  and  which  he  left 
untouched,  he  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture 
history.  Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the  representation 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  who  promises  to  Moses  the  liberation 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  Over  that  of  Attila  is  Noah 
returning  thanks  to  God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass 
of  Bolsena  is  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham ;  and  over  the  libera- 
tion of  S.  Peter,  the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending.  Above  the  window  of  this 
apartment,  which  looks  towards  the  Belvedere,  yet  remain 
the  arms  of  Leo  X.  with  the  inscription,  leo  x.  pont.  max, 

ANNO.  CHR.  MDXIV.  PONTIFICATUS  8UI.  11.*^ 

The  reputation  which  RafFaello  had  acquired  by  the  first 

French  from  Italy.  It  ia  highly  probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the 
picture  of  Baffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarceW  have 
omitted  so  striking  and  pocticaJ  an  incident,  as  the  appearance  of  the  two 
heavenly  auxiliaries ;  an  incident  not  related  in  the  legend,  but  devised  by  the 
painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's  exhortations. 
This  poem,  not  printed  in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  Oyraldi,  may  be 
found  in  A  pp.  No.  XCIX. 

*•  Bellori,  Descritt.  p.  97. 

**  Boss!  supposes  that  Bafiaello  employed  nine  years  in  decorating  the  Vatican. 
The  six  historical  works  which  allude,  under  different  allegories,  to  Leo  X.,  were 
terminated  in  1517.    Ital.  £d.  vol.  xi.  p.  158.« 
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part  of  his  works  in  the  YaticaD  occasioned  the  productions 
of  his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eager- 
^tedbrR*f-  "®ss  ^y  *^®  prelates  and  wealthy  inhabitants 
SJo  cw^^***'"  of  Rome.  Of  these  no  one  displayed  greater 
earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent 
merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and  muni- 
ficent encouragement  of  Raffaello  almost  vied  with  the 
pontiff  himself.®^  Even  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II. 
Agostino  had  prevailed  upon  Raffaello  to  execute  for  bim,  in 
his  newly  erected  and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Transtevere, 
now  called  the  FamesinUy  a  picture  in  fresco,  representing 
Galatea  borne  in  a  car  over  the  waves  by  dolphins,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.®*  This  was  soon  after- 
wards followed  by  the  paintings  in  the  family  chapel  of 
Agostino,  erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Pace  at  Rome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
Vasari,  was  commenced  by  Raffaello  after  he  had  seen  the 
})roductions  of  Michel-Agnolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  he  under- 
took to  represent  the  sibyls ;  in  which  he  united  a  grander 
style  of  design  than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greater 

^  Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  professon  of  literature  Bome  accoant 
lias  already  been  given  in  this  work,  anU^  chap.  zi.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Agofitino  had  supported  his  credit  for  Integrity  and  ability,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
&your  of  several  successive  pontiffs.  Under  Alexander  YI.  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted even  his  silver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Caesar  Borgia,  on  his  expedl- 
tion  into  Bomagna.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  the 
finances  to  Julius  II ,  who  honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the  fiunily  of 
Rovere.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and  of  the  arts  that  Agos- 
tino emulated  the  Roman  pontifis ;  he  vied  with  them  also  in  the  luxury  of  his 
table,  and  the  costly  and  ostentatious  extravagance  of  his  feasts.  On  the  baptism 
of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said  to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  coUege  of 
c'ardinals  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  whic£  he 
provided  the  greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  pc^roU 
tongues f  variously  cooked.  The  plates,  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  all  of  wrought 
silver,  and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which  flowed  near  the 
house.  If  we  may  credit  PauUus  Jovius,  A|;oBtino  was  one  of  the  admirers  of 
the  beautiful  Imperia,  vide  ante,  chap.  xi.  For  these  anecdotes,  the  reader  will 
find  the  authorities  in  Bayle,  Diet.  Histor.  art.  Chigi ;  observing,  however,  that 
the  authors  whom  he  cites  are,  as  is  usual  with  him,  of  very  doubtful  authority. 
After  the  death  of  Agostino,  the  fiunily  of  Chigi  were  driven  from  Rome  by  VmA 
III.,  who  seized  upon  their  mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  the  Famese  palace,  whence  it  has  since  been  called  the  Fameaina. 
But  in  the  ensuing  century,  the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honoon^  in  the 
person  of  Alexander  VII.,  Fahio  Chigi;  who  established  it  in  great  credit^  with- 
out, however,  restoring  to  it  the  fiimily  mansion,  which  has  descended  with  the 
possessions  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

^^  The  print  engraved  from  this  picture  by  Marc- Antonio,  is  rare  and  valuable ; 
}i  has  also  been  engraved  by  several  subsequent  artists,  but  in  a  much  inferior 
Htyle. 
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perfection  of  colouring,  insomuch  that  these  pieces  are  enu- 
merated amongst  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his 
pencil."  In  the  intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X. 
Raffaello  retmned  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where 
he  decorated  one  of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  and  represented 
in  the  ceiling,  in  two  large  compartments,  Venus  and  Cupid 
pleading  against  each  other  before  Jupiter  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.*^  This 
labour  was,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  occa- 
sional absence  of  the  artist,  who  being  passionately  ena- 
moured of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  baker 
in  Rome,  whence  she  was  usually  called  La  Fomarina, 
deserted  his  occupation  for  the  saJce  of  her  society ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware,  than  he 
prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  house,  and 
Raffaello  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his  work  with  great 
diligence.**  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only  that  Raffaello 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend.  As  an 
architect  he  furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from 
which  he  erected  his  before-mentioned  chapel,  and  even 
favoured  him  with  a  dravdng  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables. 
He  also  undertook  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  mag- 
nificent sepulchre,  which  Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II., 
was  desirous  of  having  prepared  in  his  own  lifetime,  and 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  erected  in  his  chapel. 
The  workmanship  was  intrusted  to  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto, 
who  executed  two  figures  in  marble  as  a  part  of  the 
sepulchre,  after  models  said  to  have  been  furnished  by 
Raffaello,  when  the  further  progress  of  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  both  Raffaello  and  his  patron.®*     One  of 

•*  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Thia  highly  commended  work  has  never  been  well 
engraved,  and  having  now  been  iigui^  from  want  of  care,  and  retouched  by 
inferior  hands,  may  be  connidered  as  lost  to  the  world. 

*^  In  Uiis  work  Raffiiello  is  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  some  of  his 
scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engraved  by  Marc- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and 
the  whole  of  it  by  Cherubino  Alberti,  by  Audran,  and  by  Nicolo  Dorigny.  Vide 
Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  full  account  of  this 
celebrated  work,  in  his  ''Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

•*  Vaaari,  voL  ii.  p.  122. 

**  These  events  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other ;  Agostino  having  died  at 
Rome  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1520.  Vide  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot. 
137,  p.  318. 
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these  figures  is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  which  is 
allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.*®  To  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Raffaello  may  be  assigned  the  production  of  many  of 
his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  since  formed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in 
Europe.  Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  portraits,  in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  truth 
and  of  nature  was  embellished  by  that  ineffable  grace, 
which, like  the  splendour  that  surrounds  the  pictured  features 
of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his  works  a  character  of  divinity. 
Among  these  his  portrait  of  Leo  X.  attended  by  the  car- 
dinals Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Luigi  Rossi,  is  eminently  dis- 
tinguished; and  the  applauses  bestowed  for  nearly  three 
centuries  on  this  pictiure,  whilst  it  remained  in  the  ducal 
gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  from  another  part 
of  Europe.®' 

*^  The  Btatne  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which  was  not  finished  by  Loren- 
Kctto,  occupy  two  niches  in  front  of  the  Chigi  Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
(/( /  Popolo,  at  Rome ;  the  other  two  niches  being  filled  with  statues  by  BemiuL 
In  their  unbounded  admiration  of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  hare  been 
rivalled  by  many  accomplished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  strack 
with  the  exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  execution  which  this  performance 
-displays.  A  vexy  particular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  foimd  in 
Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

^7  This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the  years  1517  and  1519 ;  as  it 
was  only  during  that  time  that  Rossi  enjoyed  the  di^ty  of  the  purple.  It  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection  of  the  Louvre. — This  pictuze  haa»  I 
believe,  since  been  restored  to  Florence.  Count  Bossi  has  cited,  in  the  advertise^ 
mcnt  to  vol.  viii.  of  his  translation,  an  account  given  by  M.  Simon,  in  his  "  TraTels 
in  England,"  of  the  picture  of  IjCO  X.  and  the  two  cardinals,  seen  by  him  some 
years  since  in  my  possession  at  Allerton;  but  as  such  account  is,  in  many 
respects,  erroneous,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  give  a  more  correct  narrative  of  tbc 
transactions  he  has  referred  to.  Yasari  relates,  in  his  life  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
that  when  Fcderigo,  duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through  Florence  to  visit  Cle> 
ment  VII.,  he  saw,  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  the  portrait  by  Raffiiello  of  Leo  X. 
with  the  cardinals  Giulio  de' Medici,  (then  Clement  VII.)  and  de'  Rossi;  with 
which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  requested  it  as  a 
gift  from  the  Pope,  who  generously  complied  with  his  wish,  and  sent  ordera  to  his 
relative,  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  to  forward  the  picture  to  Mantua ;  but  he,  being 
unwilling  that  the  family  should  be  deprived  of  such  a  treasure,  sent  to  Andrta 
thl  Sarto,  and  requested  him  to  copy  it,  which  he  did  with  such  sucoes,  that 
Ottaviano  himself  (who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  works  of  art)  could  not  dii«- 
tinguish  the  copy  from  the  original.  Concealing,  therefore,  the  picture  of  Raf- 
faello, he  sent  the  copy  to  Mantua>  with  which  the  duke  was  perfectly  satisfied : 
and  even  Giulio  Romano,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Rafiaello,  who  then  resided  at 
Mantua,  was  not  aware  of  the  deception.  In  this  error  they  might  have  re- 
mained, had  not  an  extraordinary  incident  led  to  an  explanation.  Vaaari,  then  a 
young  and  rising  artist,  dcsiroiw  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Qinlio  Romano, 
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These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde- 
fatigable artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.  to  receive  its 
ornaments  from  his  talents ;  but  human  efforts  have  their 
limits ;  and  Raffaello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently 
giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.     Hence  arose 
the  school  of  Raffaello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  been  ^rST"'^'^^ 
denominated  in  the    annals    of    painting,   the 
Itatnan  school  of  design ;   the  professors  of  which,  without 
emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the  Florentine  artists,  or  the 
splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians,  have  united  with  chastity  of 
design,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring,  and  displayed  a 

paid  a  riBit  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  received  with  great  ciTility  by  Qiulio,  who, 
after  gratifying  him  with  a  sight  of  the  works  of  art  which  the  city  afforded,  at 
length  exhibit^  to  him  the  picture  of  Lieo  X.  and  the  cardinals,  as  the  production 
of  Kafiaello,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place.  "  A  beautiful  work/*  cried 
Vaaari,  **  but  not  by  the  hand  of  Haffaello,**  "  How  so"  said  Giulio,  "is  it  possible 
I  should  not  reeoqnise  the  toudies  of  my  own  pencil  upon  it?  *  "  You  are 
mistaken,**  replied  Vasari,  "this  picture  is  the  u>ork  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  (under 
whom  Yasari  studied  at  the  time  the  copy  was  made)  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is 
a  mark,  which  I  wiU  show  you,**  The  picture  was  therefore  taken  down,  and  the 
mark  discovered ;  upon  which  Qiulio  declared  that  he  valued  the  copy  no  less  than 
the  original :  " nay"  added  he,  " even  more,  because  it  is  incredible  that  one 
painter  should  so  exactly  imitate  the  manner  of  another.**  What  the  mark  (segno) 
was,  by  which  Andrea  distinguished  his  copy  from  the  original,  Yasari  has  not 
mentioned ;  but  his  editor,  the  prelate  Bottari,  informs  us  that  he  had  heard 
Gabhiani,  who  was  himself  a  very  eminent  painter,  and  was  bom  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  had  associated  with  many  old  profes- 
sors, say,  that  the  mark  set  upon  the  picture  by  Andrea,  was  the  writing  his  name  on 
the  edge  of  the  panel  which  was  covered  by  the  frame  ;  and  that  when  Vasari  had 
the  picture  taken  out  of  ^  frame,  Oiulio  read  the  inscription.  Vide  Yasari,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236.  Ed.  Bot.  1759.  Shortly  after  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals 
cama  into  my  possession,  I  had  it  taken  out  of  the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  my  friends  conversant  with  works  of  art ;  when,  on  one  of  the  upright  edges  of 
the  panel,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  we  found  the  remains  of 
an  inscription,  which  was  much  obliterated,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment that  could  be  formed  of  it,  was  composed  of  the  letters 

AHDRBA.   F.    p.   -   -  •    - 

probably  followed  by  the  date  of  th&  year,  which  was,  however,  quite  illegible. 
The  coincidence  of  this  fitct  with  the  relation  of  Yasari,  and  the  tradition  of 
Gabbiani,  was  considered  by  the  parties  present  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
being  the  identical  picture  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  although  it  is  said  that  such 
picture  is  now  at  Capo  di  Monte.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  another 
copy  was  made  by  Vasari,  for  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  vide  Yasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  607,  for 
which  he  received  five  hundred  crowns,  and  which  is  probably  one  of  the  three 
pictores  now  known.  This  picture  now  holds  a  conspicuous  station  in  the  splendid 
collection  at  Holkham. 
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grace  and  a  decorum  not  less  interesting  than  the  more 
obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented in  this  apartment  are  selected  from  the  history  of 
those  distinguished  pontiffs  who  had  borne  the  same  name 
as  the  reigning  pope.  The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  by 
Leo  III.,  and  the  justification  of  the  same  pontiflT  from  the 
accusations  preferred  against  him  to  that  monarch,  occupy 
two  sides  of  the  room.  The  other  two  exhibit  the  victory 
of  S.  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Ostia,  and 
the  miraculous  extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo 
Vecchio  at  Rome;  incidents  which  we  may  be  assured 
were  not  selected  without  a  reference  to  the  views  and 
conduct  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  in  raising  these  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  meant 
to  prepare  the  way  to  the  more  direct  celebration  of  the 
transactions  of  his  own  life  -^  but  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching which  terminated  these  magnificent  projects; 
and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were  destined  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  another  place,  and  by  a  much  inferior  hand.^ 

^  This  apartment  was  finished  in  the  year  1517,  as  appears  by  the  inscription 
over  the  window,  towards  the  Belvedere,  where,  under  the  arms  of  Leo  a.,  we 
read 

Leo  X.  PoKT.  M.  PoiremoATus 

AlTKO  ChRISTL  BUI  ANKO. 

Mococcxvn.  mi. 

*'  The  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  employed  Giorgio  Yasari,  the  historian  of  the 
painters,  to  represent,  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  of  h&  palace  at  Florence,  the  adiieve> 
ments  of  the  family  of  Medici,  commencing  with  tne  elder  Cosmo,  PaUr  Patritt^ 

Srocecding  through  those  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Leo  X.,  Clement  YIL,  the 
uke  Alessandro,  Giovanni,  captain  of  tlie  Bande  Nere,  and  terminating  with 
those  of  Cosmo  L  Of  this  immense  labour  Yasari  has  himself  left  an  account,  not 
less  difiuse  and  ostentatious  than  the  work  itself,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  entitled 
"  Raoionamkhti  del  Signer  Cavalierc  Gioi^o  Yasari,  Pittore  e  Architetto  AretLno^ 
sopra  le  invenzioni  da  lui  dipinte  in  Firenzc,  nel  palazzo  di  loro  Altezze  Sere- 
nissime,  con  lo  illustriss.  ed  eccellentiss.  Signore  D.  Francesco  Medici  allora  Principe 
di  Firenze,"  which  was  published  after  the  death  of  Yasari,  by  his  nephew,  in  1588, 
and  reprinted  at  Arczzo,  in  1762,  4to.  As  an  artist,  Yasari  has  incurred  the 
severe,  out  I  fear,  too  well  founded  reprehensions  of  the  late  professor  of  painting 
to  the  Royal  Academy ;  who  denominates  him  "  the  most  superficial  arUst,  and 
the  most  abandoned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the  most  acute  observer  of  men» 
and  the  most  dexterous  flatterer  of  princes.  He  overwhelmed  the  palaces  of  the 
Medici  and  the  popes,  the  convents  and  churches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge  of  me- 
diocrity, commended  by  rapidity  and  shameless  bravura  of  hand.  He  alone  did 
more  work  than  all  the  artists  of  Tuscany  together ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly 
applied  what  he  had  the  insolence  to  say  of  Tintoretto,  that  he  had  turned  the  art 
into  a  boy's  toy."— Fuseli's  Second  Lecture,  p.  72.  For  some  remarks  more 
favourable  to  the  character  of  Yasari,  as  an  artist,  vide  notes  of  Count  Boau,  in 
Ital  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  76,  63.* 
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The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the 
detached  parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  usually 
denominated  the  LoggiCy  having  been  left  by  ftSfto.**^'**'' 
Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state,  Leo  X.  prevailed 
upon  Kaffaeilo,  who  had  already  given  several  specimens  of 
his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake  the  completion  of  the 
work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model  for  that  purpose,  in 
which  he  introduced  great  improvements  on  the  design  of 
Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient  manner, 
and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various  appro- 
priate ornaments.  The  execution  of  this  plan  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous  that  the 
interior  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palace  should 
correspond  with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  Raffaello  to 
make  designs  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painting, 
carving,  and  stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  This  afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in  imi- 
tating the  ancient  grotesque  and  arabesque  ornaments, 
specimens  of  which  then  began  to  be  discovered,  as  well  in 
Italy  as  in  other  places ;  and  which  were  collected  from  all 
parts  at  considerable  expense  by  Raffaello,  who  also  em- 
ployed artists  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings  of  whatever 
remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving  of  notice.''® 
The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  chiefly  intrusted  to 
two  of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine ; 
the  former  of  whom  superintended  the  historical  depart- 
ment, the  latter  the  stucco  and  grotesques,  in  the  repre- 
sentation and  exquisite  finish  of  which  he  excelled  all  the 
artists  of  his  time;  but  various  other  artists,  who  had 
already  arrived  at  considerable  eminence,  were  employed  in 
the  work,  and  laboured  with  great  assiduity.     Among  these 

'*  Yasari,  Yitede'  Pittori,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  A  print  of  the  time  of  Bafi&ello  is  in 
my  poesesaion,  representing  the  base  of  a  column,  ornamented  with  hw  rditfs  of 
tiro  female  figures,  ^b  supporting  a  buckler ;  between  them  a  large  circle  or 
shield,  with  tiie  letters  S.  P.  Q.  K,  and  below,  three  boys  with  festoons  of  flowers. 
At  Uie  foot  is  inscribed, 

Bazamento  d,  la  colona  d.  CanstarUinopolo 
mandaio  a  Rafelo  da  Urhino. 
This  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by  Agostino  Yeneziano. 
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were  Giovanni  Francesco  Penui,  called  //  Fattore,  Barto- 
lomraeo  da  Bagnacavallo,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  and  Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemignano/*  In  the  various 
compartments  of  the  ceiling  Raffaello  designed  a  series  of 
pictures  from  sacred  history,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  finished  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  rest  by  his 
pupils  under  his  immediate  direction."  The  great  extent 
and  variety  of  this  undertaking,  the  fertility  of  imagination 
displayed  by  Raffaello  in  his  designs,  the  condescension  and 
kindness  with  which  he  treated  his  pupils,  who  attended 
him  in  great  numbers  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  in  rewarding  their  labours,  all 
combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at  this  period  a  perfect 
nursery  of  art.  Among  the  lowest  assistants,  a  boy  had 
been  employed  in  carrying  the  composition  of  lime  and 
other  materials  requisite  for  the  works  in  fresco.  From 
daily  observing  these  productions  he  began  to  admire  them, 
and  from  admiring  to  wish  to  imitate  them.  His  medita- 
tions, although  secret,  were  not  fruitless ;  he  became  an 
artist  before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  his 

employers.  The  disciples  of  Raffaello  owned  no 
favl^o.^*^*"  superiority   but  that  of  genius.      Polidoro  da 

Caravaggio  was  received  among  them  as  a  com- 
panion and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future  eminence  added 
new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  formed." 
After  the  completion  of  the  Loggie^  RaffaeUo  was  era- 
ployed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted 
several  figiu*es  of  the  apostles  and  saints;  and  availing 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  decorated 
the  interstices  vrith  arabesques,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  which  had  at  different  times  been 

»i  Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  toI.  ii.  p.  118. 

''  The  paintings  of  RafSiello  in  the  Loggie  have  frequently  been  engraved  in 
fifty-two  pieces,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bible  of  Baffiiello ;  particaUrW  | 
by  Giovanni  Lanfranco  and  Sisto  Badalocchi,  pupils  of  Annibade  Carracd,  to  whom 
they  dedicated  the  work  in  1607,  and  by  Horatio  Borgianni  in  1615,  as  well  aa  bj 
many  subsequent  artists ;  for  a  further  account  of  whom,  vidt  Bottari,  note  on 
Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

7^  Vasari,  Vita  di  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 
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presented  to  the  pope/*  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the 
judgment  and  fancy  displayed  in  these  works,  that  he  in- 
vested Raffaello  with  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the 
improvements  in  the  Vatican. 

The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  talents  and  the 
time  of  KajSaeUo  were  indeed  unremitting,  and 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  exhausted  the  efforts 
of  a  less  fertile  imagination  or  a  less  rapid  hand.  Having 
determined  to  ornament  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican 
with  tapestry,  which  was  at  that  time  woven  in  Flanders 
with  the  utmost  perfection  and  elegance,  he  requested 
Raffaello  to  furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions  of  scrip- 
ture history  as  might  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
passages  which  he  chose  were  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  these  he  designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  the  Flemish  artists.  Each  of 
these  subjects  was  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  frieze, 
or  border,  in  chiaroscuro,  representing  the  principal  trans- 
actions in  the  life  of  Leo  X.  The  pieces  of  tapestry  wrought 
from  these  designs,  and  which,  until  very  lately,  decorated 
the  papal  chapel,  were  executed  by  the  tapestry  weavers 
with  a  harmony  of  colour  and  brilliancy  of  effect  that  asto- 
nished all  who  saw  them,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil  than  the  loom.  In  this  work  Leo 
expended  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy  thousand  crowns.'* 
But  although  the  tapestry  arrived  at  Rome,  the  drawings, 
yet  more  valuable,  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Flemish  workmen,  from  whose  descendants  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing  century,  by  the 
aocompEshed  but  unfortunate  Charles  L'^  During  the  dis- 
turbances which  soon  afterwards  arose  in  these  kingdoms, 

'♦  This  work  was  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Paul  IV.  (Carafla), 
viio,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  **  per  &re  certi  suoi  stanzini  e  bugigattoli  da  ritirarsi, 
giiastd  qaella  stanza,  e  privd  quel  palazzo  d'un'  opera  singolare ;  il  che  non  arebbe 
fatto  quel  sant'  uomo,  s'egli  avesse  avuto  gusto  nell'  aiti  del  disegno." — Vasari, 
torn.  iii.  p.  47. 

'*  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  but  Panvinius,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.,  states  the  expense  to 
hare  been  50,000  gold  crowns.    Vite  de*  Pontefici,  ii.  495. 

^  Kichardson,  Traits  de  la  Peinture,  iii.  459.  The  same  author  adds,  that 
Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  applied  to  him  by  his 
ambaasador  to  purchase  them,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  earl  of 
I)anby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds.    Ibid. 
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these  precious  monuments  were  exposed  to  sale,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection :  but  Cromwell  was  not 
so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  permit  them  to  be  lost  to  this 
country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  purchased/'  No 
further  attention  seems,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  them, 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  III.  they  were  found 
in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for  the  use  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
but  in  other  respects  without  material  injury.  These 
celebrated  cartoons  now  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court.  Let  not  the  British  artist 
who  is  smitten  mth  the  love  of  his  profession  and  owns  the 
influence  of  genius,  fail  to  pay  his  frequent  devotions  at  this 
shrine." 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the 

art ;  of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raffaello, 
^Sr^"    who  undoubtedly  united  in  himself  all  the  great 

requisites  of  a  perfect  painter  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted  to  their  full  extent. 
To  distinguish  this  sera  was  the  destination  of  his  last  great 
work,  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Mount  Tabor.  In 
the  production  of  this  piece  Raffaello  was  attracted  by 
friendship,  and  stimulated  by  emulation.  During  the  absence 
of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had  heard  the 
praises  of  Raffaello  resounded  from  every  quarter,  and  had 
found  his  productions  commended  for  propriety  of  invention, 
correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and  harmony  of 

'^  The  number  of  cartoons  was  originally  twelve.  It  is  probable  that  Oinlio 
Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi,  which  was  exhibited  with  the  rest  Seren  of  these 
only  are  now  preserved,  although  some  mutilated  fragments  have  been  discovered, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost  But  for  fiirUier 
information  respecting  the  dispersion  and  present  state  of  these  interesting  worica, 
vide  note  of  Bossi,  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  168,  et  aeq. ;  also, "  The  Book  of  Raphael's 
Cartoons/'  bv  Cattermole,  8vo. 

7'  Richardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  that  the  caztoona, 
now  at  Hampton  Court,  have  preserved  the  moat  perfect  specimen  of  the  pn>> 
ductionsof  Rafiaello,  by  his  own  hand,  that  now  exists  in  any  one  place ;  and  thai 
they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  works  either  in  the  Vatican  or  the  Famesina. 
Bottari  has  noted  this  observation  without  attempting  to  reply  to  it  (Note  al 
Yasari,  11.  124) ;  and  Lanzi  has  confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these  works 
the  art  had  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world  has  not 
since  seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  lianzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  L  401.  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequently  engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  friezes  of  the 
life  of  Leo  X.  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  Holloway,  an  eminent 
English  artist,  has  engraved  six  of  the  cartoons,  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  a  superior 
style. 
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colouring;  whilst  his  own  were  represented  as  having  no 
other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend  thera.^^ 
Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  department  which  was 
more  consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius,  and 
in  which  he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem  times,  he 
resolved  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great 
competitor,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  experienced  pencil 
and  attractive  colouring  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  to  give 
to  his  own  vigorous  conceptions  those  advantages  which 
were  necessary  to  exhibit  them  with  full  effect.  This  union 
of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to  several  celebrated  pro- 
ductions, the  designs  of  which  were  furnished  by  Michel- 
Agnolo,  and  the  execution  intrasted  to  Sebastiano.^  At  this 
juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had  engaged  Raffaello 
to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the  'transfiguration, 
which  was  intended  to  ornament  the  great  altar  of  the 
cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  cardinal  was 
archbishop.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced  the  work,  than 
Sebastiano  begun,  as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was  painted 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part  from  the  designs  of 
Michel-Agnolo,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence 
and  direction.^'  Such  a  contest  was  well  calculated  to  call 
forth  all  the  efforts  of  Raffaello,  and  the  work  which  he 
produced  is  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  his  various 
excellences  to  full  advantage.*^  The  pictures  when  com- 
pleted were  exhibited  together  to  pubhc  view  in  the  chamber 
of  the  consistory,  and  both  received  high  commendation. 
The  work  of  Sebastiano  was  universally  approved  of,  as  a 

n  Vasari,  Vite,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

**  Among  these  a  TraDsfiguration  in  fresco,  a  Flagellation  of  Christ,  with  other 
pieces^  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Piero  in  Montorio  in  Romei  are  mentioned  as 
having  attracted  particular  approbation.     Vide  Yasari,  tU  sup.  and  Lanzi. 

•1  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  This  picture  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to  his 
cathedral  of  Narbonne,  instead  of  the  Trannfiguration  of  Rafiaello.  It  has  since 
been  transferred  to  this  country,  and  enriched  the  magnificent  and  select  collection 
of  Mr.  Angerstein,  which  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Qallezy. 

•*  "  l\  qnadro  della  Transfigurazione/'  says  Mengs,  "  h  una  chiara  riprova  che 
Baffibelle  avea  acquistato  maggior  idea  del  vero  bello ;  poichd  contiene  assai  pid 
bellezze  che  tutte  le  altre  sue  anteriori  "  Op.  di  Mengs,  i.  134.  On  the  death  of 
Baflkello,  which  happened  shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal 
de*  Medici  changed  his  intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed  it  in  the 
chnrch  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  hitely 
brought  to  France,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 
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wonderful  instance  of  energetic  design  and  powerful  eflfect ; 
but  the  warmest  admirers  of  Michel- Agnolo  have  not  hesitated 
to  confess,  that  in  beauty  and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Raffaello 
had  no  equal.*' 

Among  the  last  and  imfinished  labours  of  Raffaello,  are 

the  designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican, 
.*J;idne.^°"    now  called  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  which  were 

begun  by  him  under  the  directions  of  Leo  X.,  and 
terminated,  after  the  death  both  of  the  artist  and  the  pontiff, 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Gian-Francesco  Penni,  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  proved  themselves  by  this  work  the 
worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  This  series  comprises 
four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one  side  of  the 
apartment.  The  first  represents  the  vision  of  Constantine, 
with  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross.  The 
second  and  largest  is  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Max- 
entius.  The  third  is  the  baptism  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.  On  the 
basement  of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figures  of 
several  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  superior  piety ;  each  of  whom  appears  to 
be  seated  in  a  niche,  and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels, 
who  support  his  mantle,  or  assist  in  holding  the  book 
which  he  is  employed  in  reading."  Among  them  are  the 
sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo,  Gregory,  and  Sil- 
vester. On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot  of  the  pic- 
ture which  represents  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  is 
inscribed,  clemens  vii.  pont.  max.  a  leonb  x.  coeptum 

CONSUMAVIT. 

"'  This  picture  was  eograyed  by  the  schoUrs  of  Marc- Antonio  Raimondi,  in 
1538 ;  and  afberwards  by  several  other  artists.  A  large  print  from  the  cartoon  of 
it  has  lately  been  published  at  Rome  by  Francesco  de'  Santis,  which  exhibitSy  by  a 
comparison  with  the  former  prints,  the  alterations  made  by  the  artist  in  the  execo- 
tion  of  his  design.  The  manner  in  which  Raffiiello  has  treated  this  subject^  in 
representing  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain,  and  the  presentation 
for  cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to  some 
critics  to  charge  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions,  and  two  distinct 
periods  of  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This  objection  has  been  answered  by  several 
writers,  and  particularly  at  great  length,  by  Mr.  Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this 
subject  to  Messrs.  Richardson,  printed  in  the  addenda  to  their  treatise,  "  Sur  U 
Peinture ;"  and  more  concisely,  but  more  decisively,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of 
his  third  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

»*  Bellori,  Descrittione,  &c  p.  150. 
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As  an  architect,  Raffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  com- 
mendation than  in  the  other  departments  of  art. 
On  the  death  of  Bramante,  in  the  year  1514,  a  pioyStodTw- 
competition  took  place  for  the  office  of  superin-  STinsofw- 

i  i*     t  11        fi    m     I-**  1  1         dent  Rome. 

tendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between  the 
professors  of  architecture  at  Rome ;  among  whom  were  Fra 
Giocondo,  Raffaello,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of 
whom,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model  for 
the  building,  excluding  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  not 
to  correspond  with  the  rest,  and  comprehending  the  whole 
in  one  magnificent  and  simple  form.  But,  although  the 
design  of  Peruzzi  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and 
some  parts  of  it  were  even  adopted  by  succeeding  architects 
in  carrying  forwards  this  great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance 
with  the  dying  request  of  Bramante,  conferred  the  office  of 
architect  on  Raffaello,  giving  him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant, 
the  experienced  Fra  Giocondo,  then  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life."  The  appointment  of  Raffaello,  which  is  dated  in 
the  month  of  August,  1514,  contains  high  commendations 
of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
gold  crowns,  with  full  power  to  call  for  the  suppUes  necessary 
for  carrying  forward  the  work.**  For  the  same  purpose  he 
was  also  authorized  to  make  use  of  such  marble  as  might 
be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  its  walls ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  all 
persons,  who,  upon  discovering  the  remains  of  any  ancient 
edifice,  should  not,  within  three  days,  give  notice  of  the 
same  to  Raffaello,  who,  as  prefect  of  S.  Peter's,  was  em- 
powered to  purchase  and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as 
might  suit  his  purpose.  These  regulations  were  the  means 
of  preserving  from  destruction  many  remains  of  ancient  art, 
which  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  perished.  In  the 
brief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  to  Raffaello  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  observed,  that  "  great  quantities  of  stone  and  marble 

**  Frm  Giocondo  wm  not  only  an  eminent  architect,  but  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  instructed  the  learned  Julias  Caesar  Scaliger  in  the  Greek  and  I^in  languages. 
On  hia  erecting  for  Louis  XII.  the  &moa8  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sannazaro  pro- 
duced the  well-known  couplet : 

"  Jocundus  geminum  impoeuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  PotUifieemu*' 
-  App.  No.  C. 
VOL.  II,  F  F 
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are  frequently  discovered  with  inscriptions  or  curious  monu- 
mental devices,  which  are  deserving  of  preservation  for  the 
promotion  of  Uterature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin 
tongue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  broken,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials  in 
new  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore  imposes  a  heavy 
fine  upon  any  person  who  shall  destroy  any  inscription, 
without  the  permission  of  Raffaello.*''  These  precautions 
could  not  fail  of  answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  com- 
mendable ends  which  the  pontiff  haid  in  view ;  and  to  him 
may  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  such  memorials  of  former 
ages  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  his  predecessors ;  many 
of  whom  had  not  only  permitted  these  venerable  relics  to  be 
defaced,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  found  them,  but  had 
themselves  torn  down  some  of  the  finest  works  of  antiquity, 
and  employed  the  splendid  fragments  in  the  churches  and 
modem  edifices  of  Rome. 

The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  which  the  pontiff 
Re  ortof  Raf  ^^  frcqucut  intcrvicws  with  his  architects,  sug- 
fwfbto the  gested  to  him  a  yet  more  extensive  and  magni- 
^^*  ficent  plan.     This  was  the  forming  an  accurate 

survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  representations  of  all  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to  obtain,  from  what 
might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete  draught  or  model  of  the 
whole,  as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  sera  of  its  pro- 
sperity,^ This  task  he  also  intrusted  to  Raffaello,  who 
undertook  it  with  great  alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made 
some  progress  towards  its  completion;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  that  great  artist,  which  happened  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking,  frustrated  the  views  of 
the  pontiff.  A  singular  memorial  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Raffaello  for  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect,  yet,  how- 
ever, remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  and 
which,  until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione.** 

•^  App.  No.  CI. 

**  This  commendable  undertaking  haA  been  in  gome  degree  revived  in  the 
present  times  by  the  Roman  academy  of  Archeology. 

**  In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Danicle  Franceaconi  published  a  discourse  on  this 
subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academy,  and  modestly  entitled,  "  Oongettura 
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In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the  know- 
ledge of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  imple- 
ments made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  "  There  are  many 
persons,"  says  he,  '*  Holy  Father,  who,  estimating  great 
things  by  their  own  narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  military 
exploits  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they 
have  displayed  in  their  buildings,  so  spacious,  and  so  richly 
ornamented,  as  rather  fabulous  than  true.  With  me,  how- 
ever, it  is  widely  different;  for  when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet 
remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity  of  mind  which  the  ancients 
possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that 
many  things  were  to  them  easy  which  to  us  appear  impos- 
sible. Having,  therefore,  under  this  conviction,  always  been 
studious  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  having,  with  no 
small  labour,  investigated  and  accurately  measured  such  as 
have  occurred  to  me,  and  compared  them  with  the  writings 
of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that  I  have 
obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  architectiu'e  of  the 
ancients.  This  acquisition,  whilst  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure, has  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  observ- 
ing the  inanimate  remains,  as  it  were,  of  this  once  noble  city, 
the  queen  of  the  universe,  thus  lacerated  and  dispersed.  As 
there  is  a  duty  from  every  child  towards  his  parents  and  his 
country,  so  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little 
ability  I  possess,  in  perpetuating  somewhat  of  the  image,  or 
rather  the  shadow,  of  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  universal 
country  of  all  Christians,  and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated 
and  so  powerful,  that  mankind  began  to  beUeve  that  she 
was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune,  and  destined  to 
perpetual  duration.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  time,  en- 
vious of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confiding  in  his 
own  strength,  had  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the 
profane  and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file 

che  ana  lettera  creduta  di  Baldassar  Castiglione  sia  di  Bafiaelle  d'Urbino,"  for  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate 
Jacopo  Morelli,  librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  thia  discourse,  and  the 
judicious  notes  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the 
most  satisfactoiy  manner,  that  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or 
report  of  Raffiiello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff. 

F   P  2 
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and  consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fury ; 
and  by  fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation, 
might  complete  the  ruin  of  Rome.  Thus,  those  famous 
works  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present 
day  in  full  splendour  and  beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  fero- 
city of  these  merciless  men,  or  rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown 
and  destroyed ;  yet  not  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of 
mechanism  of  the  whole,  without  ornament  indeed ;  or  so 
to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body  without  the  flesh. 
But  why  should  we  complain  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or 
other  perfidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  ought,  like  fathers 
and  guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless  remains  of 
Rome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards  their  destruc- 
tion. How  many  have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed  the 
same  office  as  your  hoUness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge, 
nor  the  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  that  clemency  in  which 
you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who 
have  employed  themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  tem- 
ples, statues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works !  How  many 
who  have  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from  their  founda- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  fallen  in  ruins ! 
What  materials  for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues 
and  other  antique  sculptures !  Insomuch,  that  I  might 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as 
large  as  it  may  appear,  so  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with 
palaces,  chm'ches,  and  other  buildings,  is  wholly  composed 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  marble.  Nor  can  I  reflect  without 
sorrow,  that  even  since  I  have  been  in  Rome,  which  is  not 
yet  eleven  years,  so  many  beautiful  monuments  have  been 
destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian 
road,  the  unfortunate  arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  tem- 
ples, chiefly  demolished  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Rovere. 
It  ought  not,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of 
your  attention,  to  take  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains 
of  this  the  ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence, 
be  not,  by  means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly 
extirpated  and  destroyed;  but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by 
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whose  example  we  of  the  present  day  are  incited  to  great 
and  laudable  undertakings.  Your  object,  however,  is  rather 
to  leave  the  examples  of  the  ancients  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  to  equal  or  surpass  them  by  the  erection  of 
splendid  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  and  remuneration 
of  talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing  among  the 
princes  of  Christendom  the  blessed  seeds  of  peace.  For  as 
the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity is  derived  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.**  After  this  introduction, 
the  author  proceeds : — "  Having  then  been  commanded  by 
your  holiness  to  make  a  design  of  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  discovered  from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the 
edifices  of  which  such  ruins  yet  appear,  as  may  enable  us 
infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  originally  were,  and  to  sup- 
ply such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by  making  them 
correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used  every 
possible  exertion,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satisfaction, 
and  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject."  He  then  enters 
upon  a  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then 
existing  in  Rome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those 
of  the  ancients,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  modems, 
giving  to  each  their  peculiar  characteristics.  He  describes 
a  mathematical  instrument  which  he  has  employed  for  com- 
pleting his  task  with  accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the 
use^of  the  mariner's  compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
is  now  called  the  plane-table ;  and  after  having  thus  given 
a  full  explanation  of  his  proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the 
pope  the  drawing  of  an  entire  edifice,  completed  according 
to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid  down.^® 

**  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  the  present  work,  I  hare  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  account  I  had  given  of  this  great  undertaking  of  Baffaello 
mo0t  amply  confirmed,  by  the  discovery  of  the  original  drawings,  by  his  own 
hMkd.  in  the  MS.  library  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  at  Holkham.  This  precious  volume 
contains  thirty-five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded,  and  drawn  on  both 
rides.  These  drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  executed  with  a  reed  pen,  in  brown 
ink,  or  bistre,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  short  memoranda,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Kaffi9i«ello,  stating  where  the  subjects  of  them  were  found,  &c.  The 
drawings  consist  of  capitals,  friezes,  cornices,  bases,  ceilings,  &c.,  with  a  few  on 
other  subjects ;  amongst  which  is  a  fine  free  sketch  of  Moses  raising  the  brazen 
serpent,  as  painted  by  Michel- Ag^olo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  with 
TBriations  by  Rafiaello;  which  may  assist  in  deciding  the  warmly-contested 
qnealion,  v^uther  Baffadlo  studied  the  voorha  of  Michel-Agnolo  ?  That  this  volume 
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With  the  death  of  his  favourite  artist  it  is  probable  that 
Leo  relinquished  this  undertaking.  This  event 
SJUJ^'***^"  happened  on  Good-Friday,  in  the  year  1520, 
RaBaello  having  on  that  day  completed  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  regret  which  every  admirer 
of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loss,  is  increased  by  the 
reflection,  that  this  misfortune  was  not  the  result  of  any 
inevitable  disease,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  joint  con- 
sequences of  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  temerity  or 
ignorance  of  his  physician.^*  With  every  accomplishment, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not  only  com- 
manded the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  affection  of  all 
who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  not  sufficiently  to 
respect  the  divine  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His 
friend,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  had  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  him  to  marry,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his  niece  as 
a  wife  ;^*  but  the  idea  of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  him ; 
and  whilst  he  appeared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  cardinal,  he  still  found  means,  under  various  pretexts, 

of  drawings,  which  was  obtained  in  Italy,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  late  Lord 
Leicester,  is  a  portion  of  those  executed  by  Raffaello  for  his  great  work,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  such  decision  not  resting  on  a  mere  inspection  of  them,  although 
this  will  sufficiently  shew,  that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  any  other  hand ;  bat 
being  confirmed  by  the  express  evidence  of  several  Italian  writers,  by  whom  the 
present  volume  is  particularly  referred  to.  In  a  note  in  the  anonymous  Life  oi 
Kaffaello,  published  by  ComolU,  is  the  following  passage : — "  I  molti  disegni  archi- 
tettonici  da  lui  &tti  a  questo  oggetto,  sono  stati  mai  sempre  Tammirazionc  e  lo 
stupore  de'  conoscitori." — "Winckelman  (Osservazioni  sull'  Architettura^  p.  60, 
note  6,  ediz.  Roma,)  ne  ricorda  due  coUezioni ;  una  presso  11  Barane  di  StoMh, 
I'altra  nella  Biblioteca  di  Tomaso  Coke,  Lord  Letcester^—Yitsi  di  Baff.  edit  da 
ComoUi,  p.  72,  note  80.* 

^^  "Ra^aello  attendendo  in  tanto  a  suoi  amori,  cos)  di  nascosto,  continud  faor  di 
modo  i  piaceri  amorosi,  onde  avyenne  ch'  una  volta  fra  Taltre,  disordind  pid  del 
solito,  p^rch5  tomato  a  casa  con  una  grandissima  febbre,  fu  creduto  da'  Medici  che 
fosse  riscaldato.  Onde  non  confessendo  egli  il  disordine  che  aveva  &tto,  per  poco 
prudenza  loro  gli  cavarono  sangue,  di  maniera  che  indebolito  si  sentiva  mancaze 
ladoTe  egli  aveva  bisogno  di  ristoro." — Vasari,  Vite,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

*'  Richardson  relates,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of  Raffibello  containing  jdkdj 
curious  particulars  of  his  life,  some  of  which  he  has  given,  and  which  seem  to  be 
authentic.  Traite  de  la  Peinture,  vol.  ill.  p.  463.  Raffaello  made  a  formal  dispo- 
sition  of  his  property,  whereby,  after  providing  for  the  support  of  his  favourite 
mistress,  and  the  salvation  of  lus  soul,  which  latter  object  he  secured  by  directing 
that  a  chapel  should  be  built,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  number  of  maaacB,  be 
left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to  his  disciples,  Qiulio  Romano  and  Gian  Francesco 
Peimi,  and  appointed  Baldassar  Turini,  then  datary  to  the  pope,  and  usually  caUed 
Baldassare  da  Pescia,  to  whose  unpublished  correspondence  we  have  had  such 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  this  work,  the  only  executor  of  hia  wilL 
Vasari,  vol.  IL  p.  182.  A  further  account  of  the  works  of  Roffiiello,  and  of  hla 
scholars  who  assisted  him  in  the  execution  of  them,  notay  be  found  in  the  very  in- 
teresting notes  of  Count  Bossi,  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  xi.  pp.  164, 168, 181,  &c* 
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to  postpone  the  union.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this  delay  it  has  been  alleged,  that,  on  the  finishing  the 
pictures  in  the  Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to  confer  on  him, 
in  reward  of  his  labours,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a 
cardinal.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  pro- 
motion, if  indeed  it  ever  was  in  contemplation,  would  have 
conferred  little  honour  either  on  the  artist  or  his  patron. 
In  the  estimation  of  his  own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  present, 
he  abready  held  a  higher  rank  than  Leo  could  bestow ;  and 
the  hat  of  a  cardinal  could  only  have  disgraced  the  man 
whose  chief  pretensions  to  it  were  founded  on  his  pallet  and 
his  pencils.** 

It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character  and  libe- 
rality of  Leo  X.    than  to  the  disinterestedness 
of  Raffaello,   and  indeed  to  the  merits  of  the    2?pWiS 
age,  to  suppose  that  the  patronage  of  the  pontiff  ^^^ 
was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artist,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  contemporary  excellence.      In  truth,  no 
person  was  ever  more  free  from  that  envy  which  is  the  inva- 
riable mark  of  inferior  talents,  than  Raffaello  himself.  Among 
those  whom  he  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was 
Luca  della  Robbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  per- 
fection an  art  which  had  long  been  practised  by     HSbbi*"* 
his  ancestors ;  that  of  painting  on  Terra  inveiriata, 
or  glazed  earth ;  an  art  which  has  since  been  lost,  or  at  least 
is  now  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  enamel  painting. 
In  this  method  he  executed  the  Impresa,  or  arms  of  Leo  X. 
which  yet  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  and  com- 

"  Vasari  asserta,  that  the  pope  wept  bitterly  at  the  death  of  Baffaello.  "  La 
sua  morte  amanunente  lofece  piangere." — Yasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  The  great  picture  of 
the  Traofifiguration,  which  Baffaello  had  only  just  finished,  was  displayed  at  the 
head  of  the  apartment  where  his  remains  were  placed  prior  to  interment.  His 
epitaph  was  written  by  Bembo. 

D.  0.  M. 
Raphablx  Sanotio  Joan.  F.  Ukbihat. 

PiCTORl  BXHrSHTISS.   YBTKaUXQUS  .SXULO 

CUJUS  BPIRANTBI8   PIIOPB  IMAQIKBIS 

SI  OOKTEXPLBBB 

NaTUBA  ATQUB  ABTI8  F(BDUB 

FACILB  15BPBXEBI8 

Juui  II.  BT  Lbonis  X.  Pont.  Max. 

PICTU&B  BT  AbCHITBOT.   OPBBIBUS 

QLORIAX  AUXIT 

VrXIT   A.   XXXYII.   INTBOBR  INTB0B08 

Quo   DIB  NATD9   E9T  BO  B88B  DBSIIT 

Til.    ID.    ApBIL  KDXX. 
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pleted  the  floors  of  the  papal  Loggie?^  In  the  decoration  of 
the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  assistance, 
not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  but  of  the  most 
skilful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the  end  that 
this  place  might  concentrate  and  exhibit  in  one  point  of  view, 
all  that  was  exquisite  in  art.  His  exertions  for  this  purpose 
were  eminently  successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  century  the 
celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Poussin,  was  employed 
by  Louis  XIIL  in  making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
which  he  was  then  erecting  ;^^  a  circumstance  which  confers 
honour  on  the  taste  of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  that  improvement,  which  under  the  patronage 
of  his  successor,  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 
The    reputation    acquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,  called 

Andrea  dal  Monte  Sansovino,  by  his  celebrated 
Andrea  Con-     group  iu  thc  chapcl  of  GoHzio,  to  which  we  have 

before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced  the  pope  to 
require  his  assistance  in  completing  the  ornaments  for  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  This  work 
consisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacred  history,  executed  in 
hasso  rilievo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by  Andrea 
in  this  undertaking  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  pontiff, 
and  even  Vasari,  although  devoted  to  the  admiration  of 
Michel- Agnolo,  acknowledges  that  these  productions  were  the 
finest  and  most  finished  specimens  of  sculpture  which  had 
until  that  time  been  seen.  The  enterprise  was,  however, 
too  extensive  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  individual ;  and 
some  of  the  rilievoa  being  left  by  Andrea  in  an  unfinished 
state,  were  completed  by  succeeding  artists.  Thus  Baccio 
Bandinelli  finished  the  representation  of  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin  ;  Rafiaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her  marriage ;  and 
Girolamo  Lombardo  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  adoration  of 
the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from  Sclavonia  to 
Loretto  of  this  famous  chapel,  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
supplied  another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents  of  Andrea, 

»*  Va«ari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  203. 
»*  Bottari,  note  al  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
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and  his  design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  Florentine 
sculptor,  Tribolo.^ 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo  X.  during 
bis  brief  pontificate,  may  be  enumerated  the  rebuilding  and 
adorning  with  paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Monte- 
cello,  the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  whilst  a  cardinal.  He  also  restored  and  beautified 
the  baptismal  font  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran,  which  had 
nearly  become  ruinous.  He  vigUantly  repaired  the  roads 
and  bridges  within  the  Roman  territories;  erected  or  en- 
larged many  magnificent  palaces  in  difierent  parts  of  his 
domiDions ;  conducted  to  his  favourite  villa  of  Malliana  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a 
beautiful  bmlding.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  state, 
be  attended  to  the  completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace 
of  Pc^gio  Cajano,  situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence, 
which  had  been  erected  by  his  father  Lorenzo.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  undertaking  was  intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his 
relation  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  who  possessed  the  same  taste 
for  the  arts  which  distinguished  the  rest  of  his  family,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent 
painters  of  the  time.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to 
ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  with  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  the  execution  of  which  had  been 
coDMnitted  to  Francia  Bigio ;  but  Ottaviano  de'  SS^drf***"' 
Medici  called  in  further  assistance,  and  allotting  dlpS/toSS! 
only  one-third  of  the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned 
the  rest  between  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Pun- 
tonno,  in  hopes  that,  by  the  emulation  thus  excited,  the 
work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditiously  performed. 
One  of  the  pictures  undertaken  by  Bigio  was  the  represen- 
tation of  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  his  fellow- citizens. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of 
various  animals  presented  to  Caesar,  and  Jacopo  da  Pun- 
tormo,  one  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterised  by  their 
insignia,  and  their  attendants.  Other  pieces  were  also  com- 
menced ;  but  the  great  deUberation  with  which  the  artists 
proceeded,  in  the  hopes  of  surpassing  their  competitors,  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  par- 

••  Vaaarij  vol.  ii.  p,  174. 
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tition  of  their  labour^  delayed  the  completion  of  their  under- 
taking, until  its  further  progress  was  effectually  prevented 
by  the  death  of  Leo  X. ;  an  event  which,  as  Vasari  has 
observed,  not  only  frustrated  many  great  works  at  Rome,  at 
Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  other  places,  but  impoverished  the 
world  by  the  loss  of  this  true  Mecaenas  of  all  distinguished 
men.*' 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to 

the  pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city  of  Rome, 
Li^ardodA     Vasari  has  enumerated  the  accomplished  Lio- 

nardo  da  Vinci,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  on  that  occasion."  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  on  his  arrival,  the  pope  gave 
him  a  subject  on  which  he  might  employ  his  pencil.  Lie- 
nardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art,  began  to  prepare  oils  and 
varnishes ;  whereupon  the  pope  exclaimed,  "  What,  alas ! 
can  be  expected  from  a  man  who  attends  to  the  finishing 
before  he  has  begim  his  work  1"  We  are  also  told,  that  on 
this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare  Turini  da 
Pescia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  and  an 
exqmsite  portrait  of  a  boy ;  both  of  which  were,  in  the  time 
of  Vasari,  is  the  possession  of  M.  Giulio  Turini  at  Pescia.** 
To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might  have 
attained,  had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art  that 
time  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced ;  but 
whilst  RaffaeUo  and  Michel- Agnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal  labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill 
a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  artificial 

»'  Vasari,  vol.  ii  p.  655.  w  Ibid.  p.  12. 

**  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  I  had  stated  at  length  the  reasons  for  the 
doubts  I  entertained  as  to  the  visit  of  Lionardo  to  Rome ;  bat  I  hare  ainee  met 
with  a  document  which  removes  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  In  the  "  Histoire 
de  la  Peinture  en  Italic,  par  M.  B.  A.  A.  Paris,  1817/'  2  torn.  8vo,  a  quotation  is 
nven  from  a  MS.  of  Lionardo  himself,  as  follows : — "  Je  partis  de  Milan  poor 
Rome,  le  24  Septembre,  1514,  avec  Fran9oiB  Melzi,  Salai,  Lorenzo,  et  Fanlbia  :^ 
torn.  il.  p.  234.  Although  the  period  here  mentioned  differs  one  year  from  thai 
assigned  for  the  festivities  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  de'  Medici  being  received  into  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  citizen  (vide  ante,  ch^.  x.),  yet  it  \s  decisive  of  the  &ct,  tiiat  Lionardo 
was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  woriLs  and 
studies  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  observations  of 
Count  BoBsi,  in  his  notes  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  zi.  p.  193  to  204 ;  vol.  ziL  p.  249. 
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wings.  Even  these  occupations  may,  however,  be  taken  as 
indications  of  the  same  character,  which  he  frequently  mani- 
fested in  his  works,  impatient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
aiming  at  the  expression  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever 
occurred  to  his  observation ;  a  propensity  which  marks  a 
great  and  daring  mind,  but  which,  if  not  regulated  and 
chastened  by  the  laws  of  probabDity  and  of  truth,  is  in 
danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it  too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the 
expression  of  caricature,  deformity,  and  grimace. 

It  has  been  considered  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Michel- Agnolo,  and  as  a  misfortune  to  that 
of  Raffaello,  that  whilst  the  former  was  yet  living,  artSengra^ii»g 
the  transactions  of  his  history  were  recorded  by  ''''***'*'• 
two  of  his  scholars,  whilst  no  one  was  found  among  the 
numerous  admirers  of  the  latter,  who  would  undertake  to 
perform  for  him  the  same  office ;  ^^  but  this  disadvantage  was 
amply  compensated  by  another  circumstance,  which  has 
perhaps  rendered  more  service  to  the  character  of  Raffaello 
than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  eloquent  encomiums, 
or  the  most  flattering  pen.     This  observation  can  only 
apply  to  the  promulgation  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  means 
of  engravings  from  plates  of  copper,  an  art  then  recently 
invented,   and    rapicUy  rising  to  perfection.      From  the 
practice  of  chasing  and  inlaying  metals^  wood, 
or  ivory,  called  by  the  Italians  Lavori  di  Niello y     n^uST^* 
and  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Florentines 
with  great  success,  the  modern  method  of  engraving  derives 
its   origin.     In   designing  the   subjects   to   be  inlaid  on 
armour,  on  household  plate,   and  other  implements,  the 
painter  was  not  unfrequently  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
mechanic;    and  as  these  labours  began  to  be  performed 
with  greater  care  and  attention,  it  became  usual  to  take 
impressions  from  the  engraved  metal,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  the  work,  before  the  cavities  were  filled  with 
the  substance  intended.     This  substance  was  in  general  a 
composition  of  silver  and  lead,  which  being  black,  was 
denominated  niello  {nigeUuni).     Of  these  impressions,  which 
are  hence  called  prints  in  niello,  the  industry  of  modem 
inquirers  has  discovered  several  specimens,  which  are  dis- 

iM  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica^  i.  394. 
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tinguished  from  other  early  prints,  not  only  by  the  inscrip- 
tions being  reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rudeness 
in  other  respects.  From  this  practice  to  that  of  engraving 
on  metal  for  the  express  purpose  of  multipljdng  the  design, 
the  transition  was  not  ^fficult.  Among  the  first  persons 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career,  were 
Antonio  PoUajuolo  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  latter  of 
whom  furnished  the   designs  for  the  edition  of  Dante, 

published  in   1488,   which  were  enfinraved   by 

Baccio  Baldim.""'  Many  other  early  artists  are  enu- 
merated by  writers  on  this  subject,  but  their  pretensions  are  in 

general  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  may  with  great 
iud«a  Man-  j^i^qq  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit 

of  being  the  first  person  who  by  his  performances 
gave  stability  and  importance  to  the  art.  'Fhe  prints  of 
Andrea  yet  frequently  occur  to  the  coUector,  and  display 
great  invention  and  expression  of  character.'®*  They  some- 
times even  border  on  grace  and  elegance.'"*  His  drawing 
is  in  general  correct,  and  in  some  instances  exhibits  great 
freedom.  All  his  prints  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
shadows  being  formed  by  diagonal  lines,  which  are  always 
found  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  crossed  by  other  lines, 
as  has  since  been  practised.  He  has  not  affixed  the  date  to 
these  productions,  but  they  are  certainly  to  be  placed  among 
the  earliest  efibrts  of  the  art,  and  may  for  the  most  part  be 
assigned  with  confidence  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.'®* 

'^'  This  is  generally  Buppoaed  to  be  the  fint  book  which  was  ornamented  with 
engrayings  on  copper,  but  Mr.  Heinekcn  has  cited  others  of  anterior  date.  Idee 
Generale,  &c.  143.  Diet,  des  ArtlBtes^  iii.  208.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  printer  to  hare  placed  a  vignette  at  the  head  of  each  canto,  bni  only 
two  are  inserted,  viz.  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  and  second  canto  of  the 
"  Inferno/  and  if  three  be  found,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  second.  It 
is  now  incontestably  proved,  that  the  supposed  rare  editions  of  this  book,  which 
are  said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  these  engravings,  and  which  are  allnded  to 
by  the  learned  Morelli,  in  his  **  Libreria  Pinelliana^"  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  have  no  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  if  any  work  has  such  an  appearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on 
the  leaf,  or  copied  by  a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  that  of  the  Pinelli  Ubtaiy, 
described  by  Morelli.  The  copy  which  I  possess  agrees  with  that  description  m 
every  respect,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

>»>  Of  this  his  two  prints  of  the  battle  of  sea-monsters,  and  the  triumph  of 
Silenns,  afford  sufficient  proof. 

*<*'  As  in  his  print  of  four  nymphs  dancing. 

to4  Mantegna  died  in  1505.  Yasari,  who  places  this  event  in  1517,  has  con- 
founded it  with  the  date  of  the  monument  erected  to  Mantegna,  in  the  chnrdi  of 
S.  Andrea  at  Mantua.    Pilkington's  Diet  of  Painters,  edited  by  Fuaeli,  p.  313. 
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The  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to  carry  this 
art  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection,  was 
Marc-Antonio  Raimondi,  of  Bologna,  frequently  £^o^!*"*° 
called,  from  having  when  young  studied  under 
the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc-Antonio  di  Francia. 
Heineken  conjectures  that  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1487,  or 
1488,  but  one  of  his  pieces  bears  the  date  of  1502,^°*  and 
some  of  his  others  appear  to  be  anterior  to  it,  whence  we 
may  perhaps  place  that  event  some  years  earlier.  His 
first  attempts  were  in  NiellOy  in  which  he  obtained  great 
applause,  but  having  taken  a  journey  to  Venice,  he  there 
found  exposed  to  sale  several  of  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer, 
both  from  copper  and  wood.  The  purchase  of  these  works 
exhausted  his  slender  finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them, 
he  began  to  copy  the  series  of  prints  of  the  life  of  Christ,  by 
Albert  Durer,  consisting  of  thirty-six  pieces  engraved  in 
wood,  which  he  imitated  with  such  exactness  on  copper,  as 
effectually  to  deceive  those  who  saw  them,  and  enable  him 
to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the  German  artist.  Vasari 
informs  us,  that  when  Albert  was  acquainted  with  this 
circumstance,  by  a  friend  who  transmitted  to  him  one  of 
the  copies  by  Marc-Antonio,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate ;  but  that  the 
only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a  decree  pro- 
hibiting Marc-Antonio  from  affixing  the  name  or  the  em- 
blem of  Albert  to  his  own  engravings  in  future.'^  An 
attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords, 
however,  no  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
narrative,  which  Vasari  has  probably  adopted  without  suf- 
ficient authority. 

From  Venice  Marc-Antonio  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raffaello, 
by  engraving  from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of  Lucretia.*®' 
This  print  being  shewn  to  that  great  artist,  he  immediately 
saw  the  important  uses  to  which  the  talents  of  tlie  engraver 
might  be  applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of  Marc- 
Antonio  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the 
designs  of  Raffaello.     The  first  piece  assigned  to  him  by 

»»  His  print  of  Pyramus  and  Thiabe.  "«  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  418. 

m  MaIx^Antonio  engraved  this  subiect  twice  after  Bafiaello,  but  the  larger 
print  was  the  fiivt  engraved.    They  are  both  without  mark  or  date. 
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RaffaeUo  was  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  which  he  executed  with 
great  abihty/"*  and  this  was  succeeded  by  several  other 
works,  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  Italy,  and  have 
preserved  to  the  present  day  many  exquisite  designs  of  that 
great  artist,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  It  has  been  said  that  RaffaeUo  not  only  directed 
Marc- Antonio  in  the  execution  of  his  labours,  but  that  he 
frequently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  so  as  to 
render  them  as  correct  as  possible  ;"^  and,  although  this 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  cx>njecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  labours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved  by 
RaffaeUo,  who,  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency,  transmitted 
impressions  of  his  prints  to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in 
return  a  present  from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his 
works.  The  reputation  of  Marc-Antonio  was  now  esta- 
bhshed.  The  utUity  of  his  art  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged. His  school  was  thronged  with  disciples,  many  of 
whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco  da  Ravenna,  A^- 
tino  Venetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonasone,  were  scarcely  inferior 
to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours,  and  those  of  their 
successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque 
representation  has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe. 
The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  burin,  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  in- 
itehkig!'""'  vention  of  no  less  importance ;  that  of  engraving 
by  means  of  aquafortis,  or  as  it  is  now  called, 
etching.  The  great  labour  and  long  experience  which  the 
management  of  the  tool  required,  had  divided  the  provmce 
of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter,  and  it  might 
frequently  have  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or 
imperfect  medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely 
recognise  his  own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it  required 
but  little  mechanical  skiU,  enabled  the  painter  to  transfer 
to  the  copper  his  own  precise  ideas ;  and  to  this  we  have 
been  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
genius  and  of  taste.  In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly  be 
esteemed  as  original  drawings  of  the  masters  who  have 
produced  them;  and,  although  the  works  of  the  modem 

108  Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

*«»  On  thia  subject,  see  Heinek.  Diet,  dee  Artistes,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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engraver  may  frequently  be  entitled  to  great  admiration,  yet 
they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an  experienced  judge, 
be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished,  but  correct 
and  expressive  sketches,  which  the  immediate  hand  of  a 
great  painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Parmegiano;  but  it  was  certainly  known  in 
Germany,  if  not  before  Parmegiano  was  bom,  at  least 
before  he  was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parmegiano 
was  not  the  inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left 
in  this  department,  and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance, 
grace,  and  spirit  of  his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all 
probability  long  survive,  give  him  a  decided  superiority  over 
all  that  preceded  him ;  nor  whilst  we  possess  these  precious 
remains,  can  we  suppress  our  regret,  that  the  same  mode  of 
execution  was  not  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  other 
great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
contemplate  the  bold  contours  of  Michel- Agnolo,  or  the 
graceful  compositions  of  Rafiaello,  as  expressed  and  au- 
thenticated by  their  own  hand.**® 

ii«  The  reader  who  is  deairous  of  more  ample  information  ren>ecting  the  rise 
sad  progress  of  engraving,  may  consult  the  references  of  Mr.  Henke,  in  Qerm.  £d. 
ToL  lit  pp.  429,  431,  and  the  notes  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  204,  209, 
211,  214,  &C.  But  the  most  satisfactoiy  information  on  this  subject  may  he  found 
in  the  History  of  Engraving,  by  Wm.  Young  Ottley,  Esq.,  in  two  vols,  4to, 
London,  1816,  a  work  not  less  remarkable  for  its  deep  research,  than  for  the  beau- 
tifal  £MS-flimiles  of  early  art  by  which  it  is  illustrated.'* 
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A  monk  Infonns  Leo  X.  of  bit  death. 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

1521. 

Tranquillity  of  lUdy'-Leo  seizes  upon  severed  of  the  smaUer  staies^AUempU 
the  duchy  cf  Ferrara — Meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  Spaniemig 
from  Italy — Engorges  a  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries — Treaty  with  the  Emperor 
for  restoring  the  family  of  ^orza  to  Milan  ^  The  French  general  L*Ecus  made 
a  prisoner  by  Ouicciardini  and  liberaled— Hostilities  commenced  cminsi  the 
French^Francis  prepares  to  drfend  his  Italian  possessions — The  allies  attack 
Parma — The  duke  of  Ferrara  joins  the  French — The  cardinal  Oiulio  de' 
Medici  legate  to  the  allied  army — The  Swiss  in  the  service  qf  France  desert  to 
the  enemy — The  allies  pass  the  Adda — Capture  of  Milan — The  allies  attadt  the 
duke  of  Ferrara — Sudden  indisposition  of  Leo  X. — His  deaths Beasons  for 
believing  that  lie  was  poisoned — Ja  is  funeral  and  monument, 

Italy  had  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  state  of  repose ; 

nor  did  there  appear  to  exist  among  the  sovereigns 
uSy?"""*^  **'  of  Europe  any  immediate  cause  which  might  lead 
'^ponf  ixf*    them  to  disturb  her  tranquilUty.     Charles  V.  had 

hitherto  been  too  much  engaged  in  confirming  his 
authority,  and  regulating  his  administration  in  Germany,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his 
NeapoUtan  possessions;  and  Francis  I.  appeared  to  be 
rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  Milanese, 
than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Venetians,  who 
by  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with 
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him  a  close  alliance ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur  in  the 
general  commotion,  to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances. 
Even  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  although  by  no  means  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  which  were  still  retained 
by  Leo  X.,  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment, 
lest  it  should  afford  the  pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he  would 
gladly  have  availed  himself,  to  do  him  a  more  essential 
injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Roman  see  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  pontiff^  considered  as  sUght  as- 
surances of  the  continuation  of  peace.  The  dissensions  which, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  had 
torn  the  states  of  the  church,  were  at  length  appeased,  and 
Leo  found  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  unlimited,  and  his 
authority  uncontrolled.  To  the  possession  of  the  Roman 
see,  he  had  united  the  cities  and  territories  of  Urbino  and 
SinigagUa;  whilst  Tuscany,  then  in  its  highest  state  of 
riches  and  population,  remained  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance 
at  his  absolute  disposal.  Thus  fortunately  situated,  and  the 
continuation  of  his  prosperity  being  secured  by  friendly 
alliances  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  not  only 
indulged  his  natural  disposition  in  the  encouragement  of 
literature,  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art,  but  is  said  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life,  from 
which  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures, 
which  consisted  in  music,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of 
jesters  and  buffoons.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no 
danger  was  apprehended ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the 
continuance  of  tranquillity,  Italy  had  aheady  revived  from 
her  terrors,  and  begun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past 
calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement, 
it   may  be  doubted  whether  he  had    thereby 
acquired  that  total  dislike  of  public  business,  JJSnwveraiof 
which  has  been  so  generally  attributed  to  him ;  UrtS?*"'' 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  con- 
duct^ it  may  be  presumed  that   no  one  watched  more 
narrowly  over  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of 
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Europe  with  greater  vigilance.  For  some  years  he  had 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  smaller  states  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Roman  territory,  which  had  been  seized  upon 
by  successful  adventurers,  or  were  occupied  by  domestic 
tyrants,  but  over  which  the  church  had  always  asserted  its 
superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  of  enforcing 
its  clauns.  The  city  of  Perugia  was  governed  by  Gian- 
Paolo  BagUoni,  who,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  histo- 
rians, was  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety;  but  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  exercised  his  usurped  authority, 
rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  his  other 
crimes  did  of  horror.^  Acting  on  those  maxims  which  he 
appears  to  have  adopted  on  other  occasions,  and  which, 
however  fallacious,  have  found  apologists  in  subsequent 
times,  Leo  conceived  that  against  such  an  offender,  every 
species  of  treachery  was  just&able.  Pretending,  therefore, 
that  he  wished  to  consult  with  Baglioni  on  affairs  of  im- 
portance, he  invited  him  to  Home ;  but  BagUoni,  affecting 
to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead  his  son  Gian-Paolo,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  pope.  Leo 
received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  after 
detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  whom 
he  again  requested  to  take  a  journey  to  Bome,  and  at  the 
same  time  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.  The  violation 
of  such  an  assurance  was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guilty 
mind  of  BagUoni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly 
hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  On 
the  foUowing  day,  however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Annibale  Rangone,  captain  of  the  pontifical  guard,  and 
subjected  to  the  torture,  where  he  is  said  to  have  disclosed 
enormities,  the  perpetration  of  which  could  not  have  been 
expiated  by  a  thousand  deaths.'  This  treacherous  and 
tyrannical  act  was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of  BagUoni,  in 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing  himself 

^  Murai.  Annali  dltal.  toI.  z.  p.  142.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  chuacter 
of  Baglioni,  and  on  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  obtained  poeaeiaion  of  diflferent 
dtiea  in  Italy,  whose  enormities  freouently  afford  sabjects  for  the  noveliBta  of  the 
times,  may  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xiL  p.  259,  kc* 

>  Mnrat  AnnaU  d'ltal.  toI.  z.  p.  143. 
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of  the  states  of  Perugia ;  whilst  the  family  of  Baglioni 
sought  a  shelter  at  Padua,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  in  whose  service  he  had  long  been  em- 
ployed. From  similar  motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts, 
Leo  despatched  Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  tnousand 
horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo, 
then  held  by  Lodovico  Freducci,  a  mihtary  conmiander  of 
great  courage  and  experience.  On  the  approach  of  the 
papal  army,  Freducci  quitted  the  city,  ana  attempted  to 
make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse ;  but 
having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanni,  and  refusing  to  sub- 
mit, he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left  dead  on  the 
field,  with  one-half  of  his  followers ;  and  Fermo  was  re- 
ceived into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.  The  fall  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Ancona ; 
some  of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight,  and  others 
resorted  to  Rome  to  soUcit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  they  who  distrusted  him  had 
formed  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  his  character  than 
they  who  confided  in  him ;  several  of  the  latter  having  been 
imprisoned,  and  a  strict  inquiry  made  into  their  conduct ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 
committed  the  greatest  enormities  were  executed,  without 
any  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff.' 

In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  the  French 
monarchs,  ihe  part  adopted  by  the  duke  of  ^^^  ^^ 
Ferrara  had  given  great  offence  to  the  pope,  who  duchy  of  FeJ- 
did  not,  however,  discover  by  his  public  conduct 
the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his  breast.  After 
having  firequently  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil 
his  TOomise  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena 
and  jReggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain 
them ;  and  in  the  close  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso  was 
incapacitated  by  sickness  from  attending  to  his  defence,  and 
his  Ufe  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant  pontiff 
marched  an  army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  for  the 

>  Murat  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  z.  p.  143.    Joy.  ViU  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  83. 
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purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  occupying  the  government  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  duke.  The  friendship  and  active 
interference  of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  shortly 
before  succeeded  to  that  dignity,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Francesco,  defeated  this  project.  The  Roman  army  was 
withdrawn,  and  mutual  expressions  of  confidence  and 
respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the  duke.  These 
circumstances  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treacheiy.  The 
person  whom  he  employed  for  this  purpose  was  Uberto 
Gambara,  an  apostolic  protonotary,  who  afterwards  attained 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.  A  secret  intercourse  was  esta- 
blished between  Uberto  and  Eidolfo  Hello,  the  captain  of  a 
body  of  German  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  who 
having  received  the  sum  of  two  thousand  ducats  as  the 
reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  the  papal  troops.  Orders  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Guido  Rangone,  who  commanded  the  papal  army, 
and  to  Guicciardini,  governor  of  Modena,  to  collect  their 
forces  under  other  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend 
until  further  succours  should  arrive ;  but  when  the  plan  was 
arranged,  and  the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  communicated 
the  whole  affair  to  Alfonso,  who  having  seen  suflBicient  of 
the  intention  of  the  pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that 
matters  should  proceed  to  extremities,  took  the  necessary 
means  for  convincing  the  pope  that  Ridolfo  had  imposed 
upon  him.*    The  conduct  of  Leo  X.  towards  the  duke  of 

«  Maratoii  has  not  acnipled  to  assert  that  the  pope  entered  into  a  conspiracy  io 
assassinate  the  duke,  and  that  Quiociardini  foond  himself  unintentionally  involved 
in  this  black  transaction.  For  this  imputation,  he  refers,  in  general,  to  the  Fern- 
rese  historians,  and  to  Guicciardini.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  these 
writers,  and  apprehend  that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions^  been  led, 
by  his  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accusation  against  the  pope 
beyond  what  his  authorities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara,  that  of  Pigna 
terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently  throws  no  light  on  this  tnmsactioiL. 
Oyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  between  the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  and 
mentions  the  determination  of  the  latter  to  possess  himself  of  Ferrara,  has  not 
accused  him  of  any  treacherous  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  duke;  Sardi,  or 
rather  his  continuator,  Faustini,  has  indeed  informed  us,  "  that-  in  the  In^rinning  of 
the  year  1520,  the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by  one  RidolfeUo,  capUdn  of  hia 
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Ferrara,  discloses  some  of  the  darkest  shades  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  this  instance,  we  find  those  licentious  prin- 
ciples which  induced  him  to  forfeit  his  most  solemn  promises, 
on  pretence  of  the  criminality  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
made»  extended  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a  prince  who  had 
not,  by  his  conduct,  furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an 
attempt. 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  limited 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  Italy. 
The  most  decisive  evidence  yet  remains,  that  he  had  th^expuilSS' 
not  only  formed  a  project  for  expelling  the  French  2nd  st»ni^rdi 
monarch  from  the  territories  of  MUan  and  of  '^^  ^^' 
Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  delivering  it  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to  which  Juhus  II.  had 
so  ardently  aspired,  of  being  considered  as  the  assertor  of 
the  Uberties  of  Italy.     He  was,  however,  well  aware,  that 
these  great  undertakings  could  not  be  accompUshed  merely 
by  his  own  strength  and  his  own  resources,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  had 
already  arisen  between  Francis  I.  and  the  emperor,  to  carry 
his  purposes  into  effect. 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations,  which  he  foresaw 
must  involve  him  in  hostilities,  he  resolved  to 
raise  such  a  force  as  would  not  only  be  sufficient  ofsISTSiw.'' 
for  his  own  defence,  but  would  enable  him  to  **""*"* 
co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effecting  the  purposes 
which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end  he  despatched,  as  his 
envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio  Pucci,  bishop  of  Pistoga, 
with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men.'    In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no  difficulty, 

0«niiin  gnaxd,  who,  having  been  corrupted  by  a  laige  sum  of  money,  entered  hU 
chamber  with  an  intent  to  aanaftinate  him;  but  that,  being  overawed  by  the 
appearance  and  countenance  of  the  duke,  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  confessed 
the  whole  transaction."  This  relation  differs  so  greatly  from  that  of  Muratori, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  authority  on  which  he  has  relied.  Faus- 
ttni  has  not  even  insinuated  that  the  pope  was  an  accomplice,  nor  has  he  connected 
this  transaction  with  the  movements  of  the  ^pal  army.  The  narrative  of 
Gnicciiudini  corresponds  with  that  which  I  have  given,  and  contains  no  chiu-ge  of 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  asaamncUe  the  duke ;  nor  has  Paulus 
JoviuB,  who  has  left  a  veiy  full  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  life  of  Alfonso, 
taken  any  notice  of  such  a  transaction. 
»  Otticciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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as  the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbino,  taken  care 
to  renew  his  treaties  with  the  Helvetic  chiefs,  and  had 
intrusted  the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gold  crowns  for  their  pay.®  Having  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  active  operations,  he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  witli 
him  in  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
conditions  of  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  Gaeta,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  between  the  river 
Garigliano  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should  be  united  to 
the  dominion  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  held  for  the  second  son  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  was  then  an  infant,  and  should  be  sovemed 
by  an  apostolic  nuncio,  until  he  was  enabled  to  tske  upon 
himself  the  government/  Whilst  these  negotiations  were 
depending,  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  the  pope  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  states  of  Milan,  and  were 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  Romagna  and  the  march  of 
Ancona.  This,  however,  was  the  only  advantage  which 
Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with  the  French  monarch ;  and 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  sole  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
Francis  now  began  to  see  with  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  and  declined  the  overtures  which  had  been  made 
to  him.  His  delay,  or  his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a  plausible 
pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had 
previously  determined  upon;  and  he  immediately  and 
openly  united  Ins  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  wresting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of 
Milan,  and  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.® 

On  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximiliano  Sforza,  the 
Tre  withth  ^8^'  ^^  *^^*  family  to  the  supreme  authority 
emperor  for  r^  of  thc  Milaucsc  had  dcvolvcd  upon  his  brother 
fe^^sfinss  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Trent, 
where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  ; 
having  constantly  refused  all  the  offers  of  the  French 
monarch  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  claims.  His  ex- 
pectations had  been  encouraged  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 

«  Marat.  AnnaU  dltal.  voL  x.  p.  146. 

'  OuicciArd.  chap.  ziy.  vol.  ii.  p.  175.    *  Marat.  AnnaU  dlUL  voL  x.  p.  146. 
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Girolamo  Morone,  formerly  chancellor  to  Maximiliauo,  dake 
of  Milan,  and  by  whose  advice  that  city  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  French ;  but  who,  not  having  experienced 
from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as  from  his  predecessor, 
Louis  XII.,  had  assiduously,  though  secretly,  laboured  to 
overturn  his  authority.  By  the  interference  of  Morone,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1521, 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  for  establishing  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it  was  also 
stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should 
again  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church ;  that  the 
emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the  pope  on  the  Fer- 
rarese;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Alessandro  de' 
Medici,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino, 
then  about  nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession  in 
Naples ;'  and  on  the  cardinal  GiuUo  de'  Medici,  a  pension 
of  ten  thousand  crowns,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  then  lately  vacated.^®  But  for  the  more  effectual 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  alliance  should  not  be  made  public  until  measures  had 
been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoa  as  in  Milan,  for  overturning 
the  authority  of  the  French,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force. 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  given  great 
dissatisfaction,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  noble 
and  principal  inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  ^""e^^^ 
and  taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  in-  SSJJb/ouic- 
tending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco  Sforza,  SiKJ^^'*^ 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field. 
By  the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Reggio,  which  place, 
as  well  as  the  city  of  Modena,  was  then  governed  on  behalf 
of  the  pope  by  the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed 
secretly  to  forward  the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Mo- 
rone ten  thousand  ducats  for  the  pay  of  his  troops.    About 
the  same  time  the  papal  galleys  were  ordered  to  unite  with 
those  of  the  emperor,  then  at  Naples,  and  to  proceed  with 

'  This  was  agreed  to  be  the  dnchj  of  Givitadi  Peima»  which  brought  in  an 
aoniial  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  which  Alessandro  afterwards  enjoved. 

>•  This  treaty  is  giren  by  Lttnig,  Codex  Ital.  Diplomat  vol  i  p.  167,  and  by 
Dn  Mont»  Corps  Diplomat.  toL  ir.  par.  viiL  suppL  p.  96. 
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two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port  of  Genoa,  accompanied 
by  Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoese  exiles  who  had 
been  compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
Pregosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected  would 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt.  The 
doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  informed  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  had  so  efiectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the 
commander  of  the  fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  without 
attempting  to  disembark.^'  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sieur  de 
L*Ecus,"  who  during  the  absence  of  his  brother,  Odet  de 
Foix,  Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in 
Milan,  being  apprized  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Milanese 
exiles  within  the  papal  states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours 
for  suppressing  them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  com- 
pany of  four  hundred  horse,  and  followed  by  Federigo  Gon- 
zaga,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  infantry, 
he  made  his  appearance  before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the 
hope,  as  Guicciardini  conjectures,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  secure  the  persons  of  the  exiles,  either  by  prevailing  upon 
the  governor,  who  was  not  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided  for  an  attack,  to  deUver 
them  up  to  him,  or  by  availing  himself  of  some  pretext  for 
entering  the  place.  Guicciardini  had,  however,  received 
intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the  papal  com- 
mander, Guido  Rangone,  then  in  the  Modenese,  to  enter 
the  city  of  Reggio  by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his 
assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning 
the  French  commander  presented  himself  before  the  city, 
and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  with  the 
governor.  Guicciardini  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  a 
place  was  appointed  where  the  meeting  should  take  place 
without  the  walls.  L'Ecus  accordingly  made  his  appearance, 
with  several  of  his  followers,  and  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate  through  which  Guicciar- 

»>  Guicciard.  lib.  adv.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

»  Thomas  de  Foiz,  Sieur  de  L*£cas.  Capello  in  his  ConunentarieB,  denomi- 
nates him  Thamaso  Fuaio  chiamato  Manngnor  de  L^Escus  ;  Qoiociardini  calls 
him  Lo  Scudo,  and  Robcrtaon  the  Mareschal  de  Foix. 
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dini  and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet  him.  The  French 
commander  then  began  to  complain  to  the  governor  that  he 
had  shewn  favom*  and  afforded  support  to  the  Milanese 
rebels,  who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city  for 
hostile  purposes ;  whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
lamented  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had  thus,  without 
any  previous  representations  having  been  made  as  to  their 
object,  suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church. 
During  this  interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  gates,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon 
laden  with  com,  attempted  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its 
defence.  This  incident  excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supposing  that  the  French  commander  had  been 
privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to  discharge  their  artillery  from 
the  walls,  by  which  Alessandro  Trivulzio,  an  eminent  Italian 
commander  in  the  service  of  the  French,  who  stood  near 
L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  on  the  second  day 
following ;  nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that  L'Eais  himself 
escaped.  In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciardini  of  treachery ; 
and  not  knowing  whether  to  remain  where  he  stood,  or  to 
seek  his  safety  in  flight,  suffered  the  governor  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  lead  him  into  the  city,  accompanied  only  by 
La  Motte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  sup- 
posing that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  betook  themselves 
to  flight  in  such  haste,  that  several  of  them  left  their  weapons 
behind  them.  After  a  full  explanation  had  taken  place, 
Guicciardini  set  at  liberty  the  French  commander,  who 
despatched  La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the 
cause  of  his  visit  to  Reggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would 
give  orders  for  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the  Milanese 
exiles  within  his  territories.'^  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed 
himself  to  represent  to  the  consistory  the  misconduct  and 
treachery  of  the  French,  whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of 
possessing  themselves  of  the  city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  the 

>>  Gniociard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  iL  p.  180.    Marat.  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  147. 
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emperor ;  and  although  the  treaty  with  Charles  V.  had 
actually  been  concluded,  he  now  affected  to  treat  with  the 
imperial  ambassador  as  to  the  terms  of  the  confederation, 
and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated 
as  well  the  French  monarch  as  his  two  commanders, 
Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they  should  restore  the 
cities  of  Parma  and  Fiacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see.** 

Hostilities  being  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  to  Rome 
HostiiiUeB  the  celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Co- 
SSSTt"^  lonna,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Frtnch.  QQQ  Qf  ^Yie  imperial  generals,  to  consult  with  him 
on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.^^  He 
also  engaged  in  his  service  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,*^ 
and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occasion 
the  marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  S.  Michael,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the 
king.*'  The  army  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand 
ItaUan  troops,  two  thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned 
from  the  attack  of  Genoa,  and  two  thousand  more  who 
were  despatched  from  Naples,  under  the  command  of  Fer- 
dinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Fescara.  These  were  after- 
wards joined  by  six  thousand  Germans,  raised  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  by  the  Swiss 
troops  which  Leo  had  brought  into  Italy ;  whose  numbers 
had,  however,  been  reduced,  by  the  return  of  many  of  their 
associates,  to  about  two  thousand.  If  to  these  he  added 
the  papal  and  Florentine  troops  not  enumerated  with  the 
above,  the  force  of  the  allied  army  may  be  computed  to 

'*  This  document  is  prefleired  in  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat.  Snppl.  voL  iii. 
par.  i.  p.  71.  Charles  Y.  also  issned  an  imperial  edicts  which  Leo  published  at 
Kome.  About  this  time  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  supposed  to  hare  been  occasioned  by  lightning,  by  which  several  French 
soldiers  lost  their  Ufos,  and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  damaged.  Ooie- 
ciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin  poem  by 
Antonius  Thylisius,  of  Cosenza^  entitled,  "  Turns  de  coelo  pcrcusaa;**  published, 
with  his  other  poems,  at  Some,  1624,  8to. 

»»  Murat.  AnnaU  d'ltal.  vol.  x,  p.  148. 

*'  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with  the  marquis  for  three  hun- 
dred men-at-arms,  the  treaty  for  which  is  given  by  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat 
vol-  iv.  par.  i.  p.  822. 

*'  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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have  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men.^^  Of 
these  the  chief  command  was  confided  to  Prospero  Colonna ; 
but  the  immediate  direction  of  the  papal  army  was  intrusted 
to  Guicciardini,  who,  under  the  name  of  commissary-general, 
was  expressly  invested  with  authority  over  the  marquis 
of  Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Itahan  troops 
assembled  at  Bologna ;  and  Colonna,  having  soOn  afterwards 
effected  a  junction  with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These  formidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  alarm  to 
Francis  I.,  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  effects 
of  his  own  imprudence  in  divesting  the  pope  of  J^Sft  diE"" 


Parma  and  Piacenza.  But  whilst  he  endeavoured  ^e^o^l!^ 
in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff, 
he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec,  then  in  Fiance,  was 
ordered  to  return  to  his  government,  with  a  promise,  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  that  he  should  speedily  receive  a  supply  of 
three  hundred  thousand  ducats.  On  his  arrival  Lautrec 
began  to  collect  the  French  forces,  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  Lombardy.  The  Venetians  also  despatched  to  the 
assistance  of  their  allies  a  body  of  eight  thousand  foot  and 
about  nine  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Teodoro 
Trivulzio  and  Andrea  Gritti.**  The  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  both  the  contending  parties  were,  however,  employed  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  on  whose  determina- 
tion it  was  conceived  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would 
finally  depend;  and,  notwithstanding  the  representations 
and  promises  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial 
envoys,  the  cantons  agreed  to  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they 
had  previously  formed  with  Francis  I.,  and  to  supply  him 
with  a  considerable  force ;  in  consequence  of  which  four 
thousand  of  these  mercenaries,  being  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  number  for  which  he  had  stipulated,  arrived  at 
Milan.^     Lautrec  now  commenced  his  operations,   and 

»  Qoiodflid.  Ub.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.      >>  Murat  AnnaH  d'ltaL  yoL  z.  p.  147. 

>*  The  number  agreed  for  was  tea  thoiuand.  Vide  Guiociard.  Ub.  xiy.  toL  it 
pu  188.  Planta'B  HUt  of  the  Helvetic  States,  toL  iL  p.  115.  The  importance 
which  the  Bwias  acquired  in  the  affiurs  of  Barope  by  their  conrage  and  militaiy 
«ki]l  baa  been  properly  noticed  by  Count  Boissi;  who  has,  at  the  same  time 
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despatching  his  brother  L'£cu8,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
lances,  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,  with  five  thousand  infantiy, 
to  the  defence  of  Parma,  employed  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
securing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  rest  of  its  territory 
against  the  expected  attack. 
The  allied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  between  the 

Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great 
Sk  pl!^^    diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  commanders,  at 

length  commenced  their  attack  upon  Parma ;  and 
although  they  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  relinquishing 
the  attempt,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
French  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies 
beyond  the  river,  and  immediately  occupied  the  station 
which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  being  restored 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church ;  but  their  joy  was  speedily 
terminated  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous 
soldiery,  who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this 
violence  they  were,  however,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most 
decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna, 
who,  among  other  instances  of  a  just  severity,  executed  by 
the  halter  a  number  of  soldiers  who  had  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and  thus  at  length  succeeded  in 
appeasing  the  tumult." 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Venetian  army,  of 
which  Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  command,  although  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  remained 
inactive,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body 
of  six  thousand  Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might  be 
enabled  to  oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the 
field.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma, 
they  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  about 

obBenred,  that  the  practice  of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  best  bidder,  and  often 
to  both  the  contending  parties,  occasioned  the  loss  of  that  influence,  and  eren  of 
their  dignity  and  power.  Ital.  Ed.  yoI.  xii.  p.  28.  This  diigraoeful  practice  was 
strongly  reprobated  by  Zuinglius,  who,  with  the  views  of  a  patriot,  and  the  fedings 
of  an  enlightened  preacher  of  the  gospel,  represented  to  his  fellow-cituEens,  in  the 
most  energetic  manner,  the  disgraces  and  losses  they  brought  upon  their  conntzy, 
by  suffering  themseWes  to  be  hired  as  mercenaries  by  foreign  powers.  The  citiaens 
of  Zurich  were  the  only  persons  that  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Sleidaa.  Com. 
lib.  iii.  p.  159.  Ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ilL  p.  453.* 
»»  Murat.  Annali  dltol.  vol.  x.  p.  148. 
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seven  miles  from  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  further  progress  of  the  enemy.**    At  this   ^  , ,  , 

.  Mtf^/*t-nt*^  1      The  duke  of 

juncture,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were  encouraged  ^rra™^ 
by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  discovered 
the  tenor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
and  finding  no  security  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the 
French,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of 
troops,  and  advancing  into  the  Modenese,  captured  the 
towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice,  threatening  even  the  city  of 
Modena.  This  unexpected  event  compelled  the  allies  to 
divide  their  forces;  Guido  Rangone  was  despatched  with  a 
powerful  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  all 
further  attacks  on  the  city  of  Parma  were  abandoned ;  and 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  French  commander  of  sup- 
plying the  place  with  provisions,  and  fortifying  it  against 
subsequent  attacks. 

The  retreat  of  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause 
of  great  vexation  to  the  pontiff,  who  had  hitherto 
been  obhged  to  bear  almost  the  whole  expenses  of  'S^S^^^^ 
the  war,  and  who  now  began  to  doubt  whether  his  S?^ray. 
views  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the  insincerity 
of  his  aUies."  He  therefore,  by  means  of  his  envoy,  the 
cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Swiss ;  and  although  the  Helvetic  chiefs  had 
already  despatched  several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for  pay  and 
for  plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  pretext  that  they  should  be 
employed  only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the  church.  At 
the  same  time  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  under  the  title  of  legate  of  the  church,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  the  allied  army,  and  to 
aUay  by  his  authority  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  had 
arisen  among  the  commanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to 
increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  fi'equent  movements,  and  some 
skirmishes  of  Httle  importance,  now  waited  with  the  ut- 

»  Murat.  Annali  dlUl.  vol.  x.  p.  149. 

"  Guiociard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  11.  p.  198.    Murat.  Annali  d'ltal.  voL  x.  p.  149. 
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most  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from 

Switzerland,  which  had  been  promised  to  both, 
^■2J!SL^f  and  which  were  expected  to  give  the  party  which 
toSreSS^    should  obtain  their  services  a  decided  superiority. 

A  considerable  body  of  these  mercenaries  at 
length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara  with  their 
countrymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies;  the  two  cardinal 
legates  of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  preceded  by  their  crosses  of 
silver,  marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  their  religion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now  opened, 
in  which  it  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the  Swiss  were 
offered  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander 
having  been  disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats  from  France,  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  the 
fVench  monarch,  to  her  own  use,  the  offers  and  promises 
of  the  pontifical  legates  prevailed ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  and  efforts  of  Lautrec,  united 
their  forces  with  those  of  Ciolonna;  whilst  those  in  the 
service  of  the  French  monarch  deserted  their  standards,  and 
either  joined  the  papal  troops  or  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

Dispirited  by  this  disappointment,  and  alarmed  at  the 

accession  of  strength  which  his  adversaries  had 
^AdlSl'*"  thus  obtained,  Lautrec  thought  it  expedient  to 

retreat  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Having 
therefore  strongly  garrisoned  Cremona  and  Pizzigfaitone,  he 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  took  his  station  on  the  side  of  the 
river  next  to  Milan,  intending  to  oppose  the  further  progress 
of  the  enemy.  The  papal  and  imperial  commanders, 
having  with  their  new  accession  of  strength  acquired  fresh 
spirits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attempts  of  less  importance, 
and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  the  city  of  Milan.  The 
passage  of  the  river  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  secrecy 
and  despatch  which  is  allowed  to  have  conferred  great 
honour  on  Colonna;  and  its  success  attached  no  less 
disgrace  to  the  miUtary  talents  of  Lautrec,  who  had  boasted, 
even  in  a  despatch  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  would  prevent 
his  enemies  from  effecting  their  purpose.    The  transporta- 
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tion  of  the  army  took  place  at  Vaprio,  about  five  miles  from 
Cassano,  where  the  French  troops  were  then  encamped ;  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  having  accompanied  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  army  in  one  of  the  boats  employed  for  that 
purpose.^^  No  resistance  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French ;  and  although  the  movement  was  rendered  tedious 
by  various  circumstances  unavoidable  in  such  an  attempt, 

et  a  considerable  body  of  the  allied  army  effected  a  landing. 

t  might  have  been  presumed,  that  when  Lautrec  was 
apprized  of  this  circumstance,  he  would  have  marched  his 
whole  force  against  the  invaders ;  but  after  a  fatal  delibe- 
ration of  some  hours,  he  despatched  his  brother,  vnth  a 
body  of  French  infantry,  four  himdred  lances,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  A 
vigorous  action  took  place,  in  which  the  superiority  was 
warmly  contested.  The  French  commander,  with  the 
cavalry,  fought  with  great  courage ;  and  if  the  artiller}'  had 
arrived  in  time,  it  is  supposed  that  the  French  would  have 
repulsed  the  allies.  The  troops  which  had  not  yet  passed, 
seeing  the  danger  to  which  their  associates  were  exposed, 
made  the  utmost  efforts  to  cross  the  river  to  their  assistance. 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  prompted  by  that  fearless  magnanimity 
by  which  he  was  always  distinguished,  plunged  into  the 
current  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  mounted  on  a  Turkish 
horse,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  By 
these  exertions  L'Ecus  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  con- 
siderable loss  to  Cassano,  where  Lautrec  immediately  broke 
up  his  camp  and  hastened  towards  Milan,  intending  to 
concentrate  all  his  forces  in  the  defence  of  that  capital.  On 
his  arrival  he  committed  an  act  of  useless  and  imprudent 
severity,  by  the  pubUc  execution  of  Christoforo  Pallavicini, 
a  nobleman  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and  character 
than  by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  previously 
been  committed  to  prison  as  a  pad;isan  of  the  pope,  between 
whom  and  his  family  there  had  long  subsisted  a  friendly 
intimacy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the  allied 
army  arrived,  without  further  opposition,  in  the  vicinity  of 

»*  Gmoclard.  lib-  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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Milan,  where  an  incident  took  place  which  has  been  repre* 
sented  as  of  a  very  surprising  nature.  Whilst  the 
c*ptM«of  legates  and  principal  officers  were  debating  near 
the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  on  the  mode  to  be 
adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  who 
informed  them  that  if  they  would  instantly  prosecute  their 
enterprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
take  up  arms  against  the  French ;  an  incident,  says  Guicci- 
ardini,  "  which  appears  marvellous ;  as,  notwithstanding  all 
the  diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered 
either  who  this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been 
sent."  At  the  approach  of  night,  Ferdinando  D'Avalos, 
marquis  of  Fescara,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack.  On  presenting  himself  before  one  of 
the  bastions  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  was  defended 
by  a  party  of  Venetians,  a  mutual  dischai^e  of  mus- 
quetry  took  place ;  but  on  the  assailants  making  an  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls,  the  Venetians,  abandoning  their  station, 
betook  themselves  to  flight.**  The  marquis,  pursuing  his 
good  fortune,  entered  the  suburbs,  and,  after  a  short  contest, 
in  which  the  Venetian  commander,  Trivulzio,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  dispersed  the  French  and  their  allies. 
On  his  approaching  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  were  in- 
stantly opened  by  his  partisans,  whilst  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  and  the  other  chiefs  were  received  with  their  fol- 
lowers at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the  assurances 
received  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French  com- 
mander, surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  terrified  by  the  general  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  populace,  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como, 
having  fii^t  strongly  garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
from  the  violence  of  the  victorious  army ;  but  by  the  vigi- 
lant conduct  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  the  prudent 
advice  of  Morone,  all  outrage  was  prevented,  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  prohibiting,  on  pain  of  death,  any 
injury  to  the  inhabitants.     In  the  moraing,  an  embassy  of 

**  Commentaij  di  Galeazzo  Capella,  lib.  i.  p.  11. 
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twelve  citizens  of  the  order  of  nobility  appeared  before  the 
cardinal  legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat  protection. 
Morone,  in  the  name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  now  re- 
garded as  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  government 
under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.  The  other  cities  of  the 
Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  Parma 
and  Piacenza  once  more  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Roman  see.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  this 
object,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  ucSthe'duka 
had  now  afforded  the  pope  that  pretext  for  a  direct  °  *™'*' 
attack  upon  him,  which  he  had  long  sought  for.  The  towns 
of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily  retaken,  and  many 
of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the 
confines  of  Romagna,  were  occupied  by  the  papal  troops. 
The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  possessed  themselves  of 
the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana,  whilst  Guicciardini,  as 
commissary  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small  province  of 
Frignano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  in 
adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the 
pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  which,  after  loading  the  duke 
with  reproaches,  he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the 
church,  and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict. 
The  violence  of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the 
duke,  only  served  to  stimulate  his  exertions  and  to  rouse 
his  resentment.  He  determined  to  defend  his  dominions  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  fortified  the  city  of  Ferrara  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  and  provided  it  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  for  a  siege.  He  increased  his  Italian  militia,  and 
engaged  in  his  service  four  thousand  German  mercenaries.  To 
the  monitory  of  the  pope  he  rephed  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he 
insisted  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  outrageous  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  pontiff. 
But  just  as  the  storm  was  expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event 
occurred  which  not  only  reheved  him  from  his  appre- 
hensions,  but  produced  a  most  important  alteration  in 

*■  Guiodard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  211.    Marat.  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  z.  p.  16L 
VOL.  IT.  H  H 
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the  concerns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
times.*' 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Milan, 

and  the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Fiacenza,  Leo 
^iti!^of  '    was  passing  his  time  at  his  villa  of  MaUiana. 

He  inmiediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  his  com- 
manders, and  partaking  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  this 
important  victory.     It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to 
cede  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  duke  his  cardinal's 
hat,  with  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  holy  see,  and  all  h^ 
benefices,  amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
ducats ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  on  this  account  that  the 
pope  expressed  such  symptoms  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he 
had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
rejoicings  should  be  continued  in  the  city  during  three  days. 
On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  whether  it 
would  not  also  be  proper  to  return  solemn  thanks  to  God 
on  such  an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
opinion  of  this  officer.     The  master  of  the  ceremonies  UAd 
the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war  between  any  of  the 
Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  church*to  rejoice 
upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy  see  derived  some  bcoiefit 
frem  it ;  that  if  the  pope,  therefore,  thought  that  he  had 
obtained  any  great  advantages,  he  should  manifest  his  joy 
by  returning  thanks  to  God ;  to  which  the^^  pope  smiluig 
replied,  "  that  he  had  indeed,  obtained  a  great  prize."*  He 
then  gave  directions  that  a  consistory  should  be  hdd  on 
Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November;   and 
finding  himself  somewhat  indisposed,  he  retired   to  his 
chamber,  where  he  took  a  few  hours'  rest.^' 

'7  AlfoDBo  has  commemorated  his  unexpected  delivenuioe  in  a  medal  stmck  on 
thia  occasion^  with  the  motto.  Ex  om  Lioiiis. 
3*  "  Quod  bonum  magnmn  in  manibna  haberet" 

Par.  de  QraasiB,  Diar.  Inedit 

^  These  circmnBtancea  are  related  on  the  authority  of  Paris  de  Grani&    The 
original  is  given  in  App.  No.  CII. 
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The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  but  little 
alarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a 
cold  caught  at  his  villa.  The  consistory  was  not, 
however,  held ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  first 
day  of  December,  the  pope  suddenly  died.  This  event  was 
so  unexpected,  that  he  is  said  to  have  expired  without  those 
ceremonies  which  are  considered  as  of  such  essential  im- 
portance by  the  Roman  church.^  Jovius  relates,  that  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
his  hands  clasped  together  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven ; 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  to  his  approaching 
fate,  after  having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Fia- 
cenza  restored  to  the  church,  and  the  French  effectually 
humbled ;"  but  this  narrative  deserves  little  further  credit 
than  such  as  it  derives  from  the  mere  probabihty  of  such  an 
occurrence.  In  truth,  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  pontiff  are  involved  in  mysterious  and  total 
obscurity,  and  the  accounts  given  of  this  event  by  Varillas 
and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  times,  are  the  spurious 
offspring  of  their  own  imagination.'^  Some  information  on 
this  important  event  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  November,  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber, 
to  the  same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no 

**  The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments,  occaflioned  the  following 
UxuBg,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reason,  to  Sanazzaro : — 

"  Sacra  sub  eztrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere ;  yendiderat." 

•*  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  vol.  x.  lib.  iv.  p.  98. 

**  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  p.  808.  fissais  de  Montaigne,  voL  i.  p.  15.  Seckendorf, 
lib.  i  sec  zlviL  p.  191,  fcc.  A  very  apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff 
in  his  last  moments,  is  also  giyen  by  Fra  Callisto  Piacentino,  regular  canon  of  the 
Latersn,  an  enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Sayonarola;  who  in  one  of  his  dis- 
Gonrses  on  the  words, "  SenUnaatU  muUum  et  inhdisHs  parum,"  exclaims,  "  Povero 
Papa  Leone !  che  s'aTeva  congregato  tante  dignitadi,  tanti  thesori,  tanti  pahtzzi,  tanti 
amici,  tanti  serritori,  et  a  quella  ultimo  passaggio  del  pertnso  del  saoco,  ogni  coea 
ne  cadde  faorL  Solo  yi  rimase  Frate  Mariano,  il  qnal  per  esser  leggiere  (ch'  eg  li 
eiB  bnffone)  come  una  festuca  rimase  attaccato  al  sacco ;  che  arrivato  quello  poyero 
Papa  al  punto  di  morte,  di  quanto  e'  s'hayesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase, 
eooetto  Frate  Mariano,  che  solo  Tanima  gli  raccomandaya>  dicendo,  BaccorcUUevi 
di  Die,  Santo  Padre,  £  il  povero  Papa,  in  agonia  constituto,  a  meglio  che  potea, 
replicando  dicea,  Dio  buono,  Dio  huono,  O  Dio  buono  !  et  cosi  Tanima  rese  al  suo 
Stgnore.  Vedi  8*egli  e  vero,  che  qui  eongregat  merces  ponit  eos  in  sacadum  per^ 
titfum.'*— Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  419. 

HH  2 
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notice  is  taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  disorder, 
of  the  particulars  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the  means  adopted 
for  his  recovery.**  On  the  last  mentioned  day  Paris  de 
Grassis  was  called  upon  to  make  preparations  for  the  funeral 
of  the  pontiflP.  He  found  the  body  already  cold  and  livid. 
After  having  given  such  directions  as  seemed  to  him 
requisite  on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  the  cardinals  to 
meet  on  the  following  day.  All  the  cardinals  then  in  Rome, 
being  twenty-nine  in  number,  accordingly  attended ;  but 
the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make  their  way  to  the 
assembly.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  arrange  the 
ceremonial  of  the  funeral,  which  it  was  ordered  should  take 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.** 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfactory  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Leo  X.,  which  occurred  when  he  had  not 
£iS?£g'Sat  yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age ; 
JSi^'el**  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight  months,  and 
nineteen  days.  It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffirages  of  succeeding 
historians,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  excess  of 
his  joy  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  If,  however, 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  expe- 
rienced, his  mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist 
this  influx  of  good  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  its  effects 
would  have  been  more  sudden.  On  this  occasion  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  an  excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only 
on  a  first  emotion,  and  that  Leo  survived  this  intelligence 
eight  days."  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  this 
story  was  fabricated  merely  as  a  pretext  to  conceal  the  real 
cause  of  his  death ;  and  that  the  slight  indisposition  and 

^  "  Leo  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1476 ;  elected  pope  elerenth  of 
March,  1613;  and  died,  first  of  December,  1621;  having  governed  the  chureh 
eight  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days.  Bossi  has  defended  this  chronology 
against  the  erroneous  statement  of  the  Benedictine  &thers,  in  the  "Art  de 
Verifier  des  Dates,"  that  Leo  died  at  forty-four  years  of  age,  "a^e  snulemerU  de 
guarante  quatre  ana  ;"  and  against  Moreri,  who  has  placed  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
on  the  second  of  November,  1621.    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  110.* 

"  ritfo  App.  No.  cm. 

"  M.  de  Br^uigny,  ap.  Notices  des  M8S.  du  BoL  torn.  ii.  p.  696.  It  has  also 
been  notioed  by  earlier  writers,  as  Sleidan,  Joviu8»  De  Thou,  and  others.  Vide 
Gasp.  Burmann.  Analecta,  de  Hadriano  VI.  p.  62,  ap.  Henke,  Qerm.  Ed.  vol  iii. 
p.  467.^ 
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temporary  seclusion  of  the  pontiff,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  some  of  his  enemies  to  gratify  their  resentment,  or  pro- 
mote their  own  ambitious  views,  by  his  destruction.  Some 
circumstances  are  related  which  give  additional  credibility 
to  this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the  pope  was 
interred,  Paris  de  Grassis,  perceiving  it  to  be  much  inflated, 
inquired  from  the  consistory  whether  they  would  have  it 
opened  and  examined,  to  which  they  assented.  On  per- 
forming this  operation,  the  medical  attendants  reported  that 
he  had  certainly  died  by  poison.  To  this  it  is  added,  that 
during  his  illness  the  pope  had  frequently  complained  of  an 
internal  burning,  which  was  attributed  to  the  same  cause ; 
*'  whence,''  says  Paris  de  Grassis,  **  it  is  certain  that  the 
pope  was  poisoned.''  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  a 
singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same  officer,  who 
relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  days  before  the  indisposition 
of  the  pontiff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised,  called  upon 
one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Jerom,  and  re- 
quested him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  poison  him ; 
not  in  his  food  but  by  his  linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to 
convey  this  intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at 
Malliana,  communicated  it  to  the  datary,  who  immediately 
acquainted  the  pope  with  it.  The  friar  was  sent  for  to  the 
villa,  and  having  there  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff  what  he  had  before  related,  Leo,  with  great  emotion, 
observed, "  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  die, 
he  should  submit  to  it ;  but  that  he  should  use  all  the  pre- 
caution in  his  power."  We  are  further  informed,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his  last 
words  he  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  could 
not  long  survive.'* 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death 
of  the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured 
that  he  died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their 
fuiy,  seized  upon  Bernabo  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's 
cup-bearers,  who  had  excited  their  suspicions,  by  attempting 
to  leave  the  city  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  on  the  pretext  of 

»«  rW<j  App.  No.  CIV. 
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hunting,  and  dragged  him  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On 
his  examination  it  was  alleged  against  him,  that  the  day 
before  the  pope  became  indisposed,  he  had  received  from 
Malespina  a  cup  of  wine,  and  after  having  drunk  it,  had 
asked  in  great  anger  what  he  meant  by  giving  him  so  dis- 
agreeable and  bitter  a  potion.  No  sufficient  proofs  ap- 
pearing of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
liberated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving  at  the 
city  prohibited  any  further  examination  on  the  subject.*' 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  people, 
some  of  whom  conjectured  that  Francis  I.  had  been  the 
instigator  of  the  crime;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  ingenuous  and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It 
has  since  been  suggested  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whose 
dominions  were  so  immediately  endangered  by  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  might 
have  resorted  to  these  insidious  means  of  revenge  ;*  but  of 
these  individuals  the  weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the 
latter,  who,  by  his  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia, 
had  given  a  decisive  proof,  that  in  the  gratification  of  his 
resentment  he  knew  no  bounds ;  and  who  had  by  his  com- 
plaints and  representations  to  the  sacred  college,  succeeded 
in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity  against  the  pontiff,  even 
within  the  Umits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  Vatican, 
without  any  extraordinary  pomp  ;**  the  avowed  reason  of 

''  The  cardinal  de'  Medici  communicated  the  intelUgenoe  of  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
to  Heniy  VIII.  in  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  preserred  among  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum :  at  the  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him 
the  papal  bull  for  his  new  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Vide  App.  No.  CY. 

'*  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  289.  Mr.  Henke  has  obserred,  in  eonfiimatton  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  foneral  obae> 
quies  of  the  pontiff,  made  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  for 
which  he  cites  the  authority  of  Fans  de  Graasis,  in  Hofiman,  "  NoTum  Scriptonim 
et  Monumentorum  Collect"  vol.  L  p.  4S7.  Vide  QerA.  £d.  toI.  ilL  p.  459 ;  bat 
Boss!  seems  inclined  to  impute  this  crime  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  who  was  at 
this  time  closely  attacked  by  the  pope,  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  domiDiona. 
Vide  Ital.  Ed.  toL  xii.  p.  47.* 

''  This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adyersaries  with  an  occasion  of  stigma- 
tizing his  memory  by  the  following  lines : — 

"  Obruta  in  hoc  tumulo  est,  cum  corpore,  fama  Leonis. 

Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pascit  humum." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  numerous  panegyrics,  to 

whidi  it  would  be  equally  t^ious  and  useless  to  refer,  as  they  may  b«  found  in  the 

works  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
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which  was  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Roman  treasury, 
exhausted  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  liberality, 
and  by  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  2?numISt!*"'* 
The  recent  successes  with  which  his  efforts  had 
been  crowned,  might,  however,  have  supplied  both  the 
motives  and  the  resources  for  a  more  splendid  funeral,  if 
other  ciromistances,  arising  from  the  peculiar  and  suspicious 
manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper  or  inex- 
pedient. His  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  his 
chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,  in  a  rude  and  illiterate 
manner,  highly  unworthy  of  the  subject ;  for  which  reason 
his  oration  has  not  been  preserved ;  but  in  the  academy 
della  Sapienza  at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced 
in  praise  of  Leo  X.  Many  of  these  have  been  printed,  and 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  rare  collections.  For  several 
years  no  monument  distinguished  the  place  of  his  sepulture; 
but  after  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medici,  having  removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to 
the  chapel  of  8.  Maria  ad  Minervam,  employed  the  eminent 
sculptor  Alfonso  Lombardi  to  erect  suitable  memorials  to 
the  memory  of  the  two  pontiffs,  to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly 
related.  Lombardi  accordingly  formed  the  models,  after 
sketches  furnished  by  Michel- Agnolo,  and  repaired  to  Car- 
rara to  procure  the  marble  requisite  for  the  purpose  ;  but, 
on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  deprived  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  :  and 
through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.,  the  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was 
intrusted  to  Baccio  BandineUi,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it 
during  the  life  of  Clement  VII.,  and  who  completed  it  in 
the  church  of  8.  Maria  ad  Minervam,  where  it  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is 
that  of  Clement  VII.*®  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of 
Kaffaello  da  Monte  Lupo  ;  and  that  of  Clement  VII.  is  by 
the  hand  of  Giovanni  Bigio.**   Another  monument  to  Leo  X. 

^  **S,  Maria  eopra  Minerva  belongs  to  the  Domimcans,  and  is  of  a  long, 
narrow  figure.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minenra.  In  the  choir 
are  the  rery  conspicuous  mausoleums  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  YII.** — Dr.  Smith's 
Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  iL  p.  154. 

*^  Titi,  NuoTo  studio  di  Pittura,  &c.  p.  20.    But  it  appears  from  the  "  Lettere 
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is  said  to  hare  been  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vaticano^'^  under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a 
charity  by  Michel- Agnolo ;  where,  however,  it  is  now  no 
longer  to  be  found. 

Pittoriche/*  that  Clement  YII.  had  employed  Michel* Agnolo  to  prepare  his  monu- 
ment ;  and  that  the  method  he  took  to  g^t  it  completed  was  to  excommanicate  the 
artist  in  case  he  laboured  at  any  other  work,  either  of  painting  or  sculptnre,  ontU 
he  had  finished  it.  This  extraordinary  &reve  is  giren  m  the  ''  Lettere  Pittoriche,** 
at  length,  by  Bottari,  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  is,  I  presome,  the  only 
evidence  by  which  it  appears  that  Michel- Agnolo  was  employed  to  execute  a  monu- 
ment of  Clement  VII.     Kuie  Lett.  Pitt.  vol.  vi.  p.  203,  and  note.* 

«>  "  Sotto  la  Yolta  dell*  Arco  contiguo  erano  due  depositi,  uno  di  Leone  X.  che 
non  v'd  piil ;  Taltro  di  Leone  XL" — Titi,  Nuovo  studio,  p.  20.  It  was  on  this 
monument  of  Leo  X.  that  the  following  well-known  epitaph  is  said  to  hare  been 
placed:- 

"  DelicisB  humani  generis,  Lxo  maxime,  tecum 
Ut  simul  illuxere,  interiere  simnl.''* 


M»l«1  •truck  upoo  the  eapturt  of  MiUn 
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AIWrtQ  Pio.  lord  of  Carpi,  and  Paul  III.  conTcrainr  oa  the  character  and  conduct  of  Leo  X. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Dioernty  of  opinion  respecting  the  charader  qf  Leo  X. — Causes  of  such  diversity 
— From  his  family  connexions — From  political  enmities — From  his  conduct  as 
head  of  the  church— Inquiry  into  his  real  character — His  person  and  manners — 
His  ifUellectual  endowments — His  political  conduct — His  ecclesiastical  chara4Ster 
— His  supposed  neglect  of  sacred  literature — Charges  of  profligacy  andirreligion 
— Aspersions  on  his  moral  character — His  relaaxUions  and  amusements— En- 
couragement of  letters  and  arts— How  far  he  was  rivalled  in  this  respect  by  Uie 
other  princes  of  his  tim^— Conclusion, 

Among  all  the  individuals  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  who, 
by  the  circmnstances  of  their  lives,  by  their  vir- 
tues, or  by  their  talents,  have  attracted  the  atten-    opYnSn  n^ 
tion  of  mankind,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  whose    EJirof 
character  has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a  light  as  that  of 
Leo  X.     From  the  time  of  his  pontificate  to  the  present 
day,  the  applauses  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  some, 
have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
of  others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concurred  in  giving 
rise  to  erroneous  opinions  and  violent  prejudices  respecting 
him,   into  which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or  at  least 
excusable,  to  institute  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  superior  rank  and 
elevation,  is  as  certainly  attended  by  envy  and  c«««^of8uch 
detraction,  as  the  substance  is  followed  by  the  ^^•"»'y- 
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shadow,  has  been  the  standing  remark  of  all  ages;  but 
independently  of  this  common  ground  of  attack,  Leo  X. 
was,  from  various  circumstances,  the  peculiar  object  of  cen- 
sure and  of  abuse.  This  liability  to  misrepresentation  com- 
menced with  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  a 
city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  commotions,  and  where 
the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  family  had  long  occupied, 
Fromhiifa.  reiidered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks 
muyconMx-  aud  rcDroaches  of  their  poUtical  opponents. 
''"'  Hence  almost  all  contemporary  historians  may  be 

considered  as  partisans,  either  warmly  attached,  or  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  him ;  a  circumstance  highly  unfavour- 
able, to  the  impartiality  of  historical  truth,  and  which  has 
tinged  the  current  of  information  at  its  very  source,  with 
the  pecuUar  colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  these  pre- 
judices cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The  exalted  rank 
which  his  family  afterwards  acquired  by  its  near  connexion 
with  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  important  part 
which  some  of  its  members  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
are  circumstances,  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors 
and  relations  of  the  Medici  to  more  particular  notice,  gave 
occasion  to  the  warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and 
of  flattery  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  most  unbounded 
expressions  of  contempt  and  of  execration  on  the  other.* 
Another  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing this  pontiff,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high  office 
filSliS."*^*^  w&ch  he  filled,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  in  the  political  concerns  of  the 
times.  As  many  of  the  ItaUan  potentates,  during  the  wars 
which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
foreign  powers,  in  like  manner  several  of  the  Italian  his- 
torians have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests  of  other 

*  Among  these  panegyrical  and  satirical  productions  may  be  enumerated 
'*  Le  Brilliant  de  la  Koyne ;  ou,  lea  Vies  des  Hommes  Illustres  du  nom  de  Medici^ 
par  Pierre  de  Boissat,  Seigneur  de  Licieu,  159S/'  a  work  not  without  merit,  but 
highly  favourable  to  the  family  of  the  MedicL  On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared 
in  1663,  a  piece  entitled,  "  Discours  merveilleuz,  de  la  vie,actions»  et  deportemena^ 
de  laRcyne  Catherine  dc  Medicls,  M^re  de  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III., 
Bois  de  France ;"  in  which  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  with  those  of  oihen  of  the 
family,  is  vehemently  abused.  (The  author  of  this  curious  book  was  probably  the 
celebrated  Henry  Stephens.  Vide  Meuael.  Bibl.  Hist.  voL  ix.  torn.  L  p.  200,  ap. 
Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  voliii.  p. 464.)* 
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nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an  am* 
bitious  and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the 
independence  and  common  cause  of  Italy,  is  observable 
even  in  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  has  led 
Guicciardini  himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly 
to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction 
of  national  and  patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in 
Muratori,  who  has  frequently  written  with  too  evident  a 
partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  French  monarchs ;  a  partiality 
which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  close  alliance 
which  subsisted  between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  his  great 
patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  It  may  further  be  observed, 
that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority,  and  even  em- 
ployed his  arms,  against  the  inferior  potentates  of  Italy, 
some  of  whom  severely  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment ; 
and  that  these  princes  have  also  had  their  annalists  and 
panegyrists,  who  have  not  scrupled,  on  many  occasions,  to 
sacrifice  the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons. 
To  these  may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence,  as 
well  of  a  public  as  of  a  private  nature,  unavoidably  given  by 
the  pontiff  in  the  course  of  his  pontificate,  and  which 
afforded  a  plausible  opportunity  to  those  whom  he  had 
offended,  of  vilifying  his  character,  and  loading  his  memory 
with  caliminy  and  abuse. 

But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  violence  of  religious  zeal 
and  sectarian  hatred.  That  he  was  chief  of  the  diSTatwof 
Roman  church  has  frequently  been  thought  a 
sufficient  reason  for  attacking  him  vrith  the  most  illiberal  in- 
vectives. To  aspersions  of  this  nature  he  was  more  par- 
ticularly exposed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  in 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  kind  of 
warfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  proficient ;  nor  have 
his  disciples  and  advocates  shewn  any  want  of  ability  in 
following  his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the 
character  of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he 
adopted  against  the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself 
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their  most  unlimited  abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Romish  church;  many  of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a 
criminal  lenity,  in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  new  opinions 
by  more  efficacious  measures,  and  of  attending  to  his  own 
aggrandizement  or  gratification,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ 
was  suflering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  it  was  in  his  power 
alone  to  aflford.* 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  represen- 
in  ui  into  t^tions  respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead 
wl?re3charac.  of  detcrriug  US  from  further  inquiry,  render  it  a 

still  greater  object  of  speculation  and  curiosity. 
What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  personal  and  intellectual 
accomplishments?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents,  or  a  mere 
favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public  and  private  conduct 
stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examination?  In  what 
degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  literature  and  the  arts  which  took  place 
during  his  pontificate?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  naturally  arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  reasonable  to 
expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external 

form  and  features  indications  of  the  mind  by 
2ISi5S5J?°*°*  which  they  are  animated,  is  an  opinion  that  has 

of  late  received  considerable  support,  and  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be  well 
founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  of  the  countenance  and  person  of  Leo  X.,  and  from 
the  authentic  portraits  of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  general  appearance  bespoke  an 
uncommon  character ;  and  the  skilful  physiognomist  might 

*  Murat.  Annal  dltal.  yoI.  x.  p.  145.  To  the  oensnres  of  the  Proteetaai  writen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  adherents  to  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  other,  Ooimi 
Bossi  has  given  an  ample  and  satisfactoiy  reply.  Among  the  fonner  he  has  par* 
ticularly  noticed  the  unfavoarable  manner  in  which  Jortin  hai,  in  his  "  Life  of 
ErasmuB/'  represented  the  character  of  the  pontiff;  obserring,  that  his  remarks 
are  all  conceiyed  in  general  terms,  and  are  only  simple  assertions,  not  snbstaa- 
tiated  by  any  facts,  but  derived  from  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  Protestant  writers. 
Vide  Ital.  £d.  vol.  xii.  p.  118.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  also  peroae  the 
note,  or  rather  dissertation  of  Bossi,  Std  problema  Starico,  "te  la  r^i»rma  pro- 
mesaa  da  Lutero  avrebbe  avuto  luogo,  net  caso,  die  in  vece  di  Leone  X. 
alcun  aUro  occupato  la  sede  ponUficia  ?  " — TtaL  £d.  vol.  vi.  p.  323.* 
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yet,  perhaps,  delight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  him 
by  RaffaeUo,  the  expressions  of  those  propensities,  qualities, 
and  talents,  by  which  he  was  more  pecuUarly  distinguished. 
In  stature  he  was  much  above  the  common  standard.  His 
person  was  well  formed ;  his  habit  rather  full  than  corpu- 
lent ;'  but  his  limbs^  although  elegantly  shaped,  appeared 
somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion  to  his  body.  Although 
the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  ampUtude  of  his  features, 
approached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited  a  certain 
degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.  His  com- 
plexion was  florid ;  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  promi- 
nent, even  to  a  defect ;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  discern 
distant  objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance 
of  which,  it  was  observed,  that  in  hunting  and  country 
sports,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater 
distance  than  any  of  his  attendants.  His  hands  were 
peculiarly  white  and  well  formed,  and  he  took  great  plea- 
sure in  decorating  them  with  gems.  His  voice  was  re- 
markable for  softness  and  flexibUity,  which  enabled  him  to 
express  his  feelings  with  great  efiect.  On  serious  and 
important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gravity;  on 
common  concerns  with  more  facility;  on  jocular  subjects 
with  more  hilarity.  From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a 
conciliating  urbanity  of  manner,  winch  seemed  perfectly 
natural  to  him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  efiect 
of  education  than  of  disposition;  no  pains  having  been 
spared  in  impressing  on  his  mind  the  great  advantage  of 
those  manners  and  accomplishments  which  soften  animosity, 
and  attract  esteem.  On  his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  soon 
obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow-cardinals  by 
his  uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability,  which 
led  him  to  resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give 
way  when  opposed  with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness. 
With  the  old  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young  jocose  ; 
his  visitors  he  entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness, 

*  Pftris  de  Gnssis  gires  us,  however,  a  Bingular  picture  of  the  pontiff  whilst 
ht  performed  divine  service  in  hot  weather.  ''  Est  enim  craasuSy  et  crasso  cor- 
poie,  ita  at  nunc  semper  in  sudoribus  sit,  et  nunquam  aliud  facit  inter  rem  di- 
Tinam  qnam  aliquo  linteolo  caput,  laciem,  guttur,  et  manus  sudore  madentea 
abctergere."— Diar.  inedit 
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frequently  taking  them  by  the  hand  and  addressing  them  in 
affectionate  tenns,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing  them, 
as  the  manners  of  the  times  allowed.  Hence,  all  who  knew 
him  agreed  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  dispositions, 
and  believed  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  his  particular 
friendship  and  regard ;  an  opinion  which,  on  his  part,  he 
endeavoured  to  promote,  not  only  by  the  most  sedulous 
and  unremitting  attention,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  gene- 
rosity. Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  to  his  uniform  perse- 
verance in  this  conduct  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  high 
dignity  which  he  attained  so  early  in  life.^ 

In  his  intellectual  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  much  above 
the  common  level  of  mankind.  If  he  appears 
fnilSSJSt?^  oot  to  h*ive  been  gifted  with  those  creative 
powers  which  are  properly  characterized  by  the 
name  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  displayed  the 
highest  species  of  talent,  and  in  general,  to  have  regarded 
the  times  in  which  he  hved,  and  the  objects  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  comprehensive  and  dis- 
criminating eye.  His  abilities  have  indeed  been  uniformly 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects  been 
sparing  in  his  praise.*  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the 
superstitious  notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself 
a  proof  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind.*  The  memory  of 
Leo  was  remarkable ;  and  as  he  read  with  great  patience 
and  perseverance,  frequently  interrupting  and  prolonging 
his  meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  this  employment, 
so  he  obtained  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical events  of  former  times.  In  the  regulation  of  his 
diet  he  adhered  to  the  strictest  rules  of  temperance,  even 

*  This  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of 
him  by  an  anonymous  author,  nreseired  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  For  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  character  and  personal  aooompliahmenta  of  Leo  X. 
vide  also  Bossi,  Ital.  Ed.  voL  xii.  pp.  122, 125.* 

»  Guiociard.  lib.  14. 

*  He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  Qrassis,  who  requested  him  to  order  prayers 
and  processions  to  avert  the  evils  which  were  foretold  oy  inundations,  by  thunder, 
by  the  fall  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  consecrated  wafer  carried  away  by  the  wind.  '*  There 
is  nothing  in  all  thi8>"  said  the  pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "but  what 
is  perfectly  natural.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks,  and 
I  yesterday  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the  prinoee  of 
Christendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Turks  from  their 
dominions."    Par.  de  Grass,  ap.  Kotices  des  MSS.  du  BoL  torn.  ii.  p.  598. 
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beyond  the  usual  restraints  of  the  church.  Although  not 
perhaps  perfectly  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke  and 
wrote  with  elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  diminish 
our  opinion  of  him  in  this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thought 
proper  to  detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  intended 
merely  to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  at  the 
expense  of  his  more  illustrious  predecessor/  By  Jovius 
we  are  informed  that  he  wrote  verses  both  in  Itcdian  and 
in  Latin.  The  former  have  in  all  probability  perished.  Of 
the  latter  a  single  specimen  only  is  known,  which  has 
abready  been  submitted  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  reader.* 

In  his  pohtical  character,  the  great  objects  which  Leo 
appears  to  have  generaUy  pursued,  sufficiently 
evince  the  capaciousness  of  his  mind,  and  the  just  ^^^"^ 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  important 
station  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  pacification  of  Europe, 
the  balancing  of  its  opposing  interests  in  such  manner  as  to 
insure  its  tranquillity,  the  liberation  of  the  states  of  Italy 
from  their  dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the  recovery  of 
the  ancient  possessions  of  the  church,  and  the  repressing 
and  humbling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some  of  those 
great  purposes,  which  he  appears  never  to  have  abandoned. 
On  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  found  the  whole 
extent  of  Italy  oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers, 
and  torn  by  internal  commotions.  The  Spaniards  were  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  French  were  pre- 
paring for  the  attack  of  Milan  ;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  in 
aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of  these  powerful  intruders, 
were  at  constant  war  with  each  other.     The  first  and  most 

'  In  esiimAting  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  Leo  X. 
Mr.  Henke  has  obserred,  that  his  successor,  Adrian  VI.,  was  a  man  so  unlike  him 
in  almost  every  respect,  that  without  calumniating  Leo  X.  no  one  could  praise  him ; 
and  without  commending  Leo  X.  no  one  could  detract  from  him.  Compared  with 
tills  succeasor,  Leo  X.  must,  especially  to  men  of  literature  and  genius,  have  ap- 
peared much  greater,  and  more  commendable  than  their  gratitude  had  before  con- 
sidered him.  Of  Adrian  VI.  they  very  unanimously  believed  what  was  said  by 
Pierio  Valeriano,  "  Si  aliauanto  diutius  vizisset,  gothica  ilU  tempora  adversna 
bonas  literas  videbatur  suscitatums.'*    Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ilL  p.  466.* 

•  Vide  anie,  chap,  xxii.,  and  App.  No.  XCVIII. 
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earnest  desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of 
Italy  from  its  foreign  invaders ;  an  object  not  only  excusable, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extre- 
mities of  that  country  were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and 
ambitious  monarchs,  the  one  of  them  always  jealous  of  the 
other,  its  interior  could  only  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
be  subjected  to  continual  exactions  and  depredations.  The 
preponderating  power  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sovereigns  might  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  at  all  events,  the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to 
which  they  both  had  recourse,  for  supporting  their  respective 
interests  among  the  inferior  states,  occasioned  an  agitation 
and  ferment  which  kept  it  in  continual  alarm.  In  this 
situation,  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  which  the  pontiff 
had  proposed  to  himself,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  he 
could  reasonably  hope  to  establish  the  pubUc  tranquillity; 
and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  enable  us  to  explain, 
although  it  may  not  always  excuse,  many  parts  of  his  conduct, 
which  may  otherwise  appear  weak,  contradictory,  or  unin- 
telligible. To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversaries  by  open 
arms  was  impossible ;  nor,  whilst  the  same  causes  of  dissen- 
sion remained,  was  there  the  most  distant  prospect  of  form- 
ing an  effective  union  among  the  Italian  states ;  several  of 
which  had,  by  a  weak  and  unfortunate  policy,  entered  into 
close  alliances  with  the  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  re- 
mained for  the  pontiff  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  these 
powerful  rivals  against  each  other,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  which  their  dissensions  might  afford  him,  of 
liberating  his  country  from  them  both.  Hence  it  was  his 
great  object  to  secure,  by  incessant  negotiations  and  constant 
assurances,  the  favour  and  good  opinion  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs ;  to  be  a  party  to  all  their  transactions, 
and  to  enter  into  all  their  designs,  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  maintain  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  them, 
and  to  give  the  preponderance,  on  important  occasions, 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  as  might  best  suit  his 
own  views.  This  policy  was,  however,  at  some  times  com- 
bined with  more  open  efforts ;  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  papal 
arms  was  supplied  by  powerftil  bodies  of  Swiss  mercenanes. 
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which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by  liberal  stipends, 
and  by  whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the  French  from 
Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and  defeated  in 
his  projects  by  the  superior  strength  and  resources  of  his 
adversaries,  yet  he  never  appears,  t&oughout  his  whole  pon- 
tificate, to  have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  had 
originally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to 
him  the  fairest  prospects  of  success ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  if  an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  his 
efforts,  he  would  finally  have  accomplished  his  great  under- 
taking.' That  he  had  intended  to  retain  the  command  of 
the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the  supreme  authority  of  that  state 
in  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  maybe  regarded  as  certain  ;*° 
and  the  union  of  these  territories  with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of 
Rome,  together  with  the  continued  aid  of  his  Swiss  aUies, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
then  almost  neglected  by  its  young  sovereign,  with  the 
fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining  the  public 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to  display  a 
consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  or  on  detached  occasions.  His  insincerity  in  his 
treaties  with  Francis  L,  although  not  justified,  was  occasioned 
by  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive  designs ;  and 
the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the  pontiff  of  the 
districts  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of  carrying  those 
designs  into  effect.  The  French  monarch  should  have  known, 
that  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  always  expe- 
dient to  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject  a 
humiliated  adversary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms ;  and 
that  as  morality  and  good  faith  should  enforce  the  execu- 
tion, so  justice  and  moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  public 
engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours 
to  allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  against  the 
Turks ;  a  course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to 

*  Boss!  has  taken  a  different  view  of  this  subject    Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  126.* 
"  GuiccianL  lib.  xir.  vol  il  p.  175. 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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charge  him  with  extravagant  and  romantic  views ;  but  which 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  recollecting  that  those  powerful  barbarians 
had  then  recently  established  themselves  in  Europe,  had 
overturned  in  Egypt  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
made  several  attempts  against  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of 
which  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Otranto. 
That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his  purpose,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his  part,  but  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Christian  states,  which  were  yet  more  fearful  of 
each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  And  if,  in  this  instance, 
the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of  Christendom  with 
his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good-will  towards 
each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their  common 
enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability,  to  deter 
the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms  against  the  western 
nations ;  so  that  during  his  pontificate,  the  Christian  world 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  commotion,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which  followed, 
may  be  considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  of  happi- 
ness. If  amidst  these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes, 
he  occasionally  displayed  the  narrow  poUtics  of  a  church- 
man, or  the  weaker  prejudices  of  family  partiality,  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own 
disposition  and  judgment,  as  to  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  he  could  not 
wholly  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which 
has  too  often  led  those  in  power  to  consider  all  measures 
as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  those,  who,  &om  the  ties  of  nature,  look 
up  to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  as  a  temporal  prince  can  either  be  justified  or  exte- 
nuated. If  a  sovereign  expects  to  meet  with  fidelity  in  his 
allies,  or  obedience  in  his  subjects,  he  ought  to  consider  his 
own  engagements  as  sacred,  and  his  promises  as  inviolable. 
In  condescending  to  make  use  of  treachery  against  his 
adversaries,  he  sets  an  example  which  shakes  the  founda- 
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tions  of  his  own  authority,  and  endangers  his  own  safety; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  untimely  death 
of  the  pontiff  was  the  consequence  of  an  act  of  revenge. 
The  same  misconduct  which  probably  shortened  his  days, 
has  also  been  injurious  to  his  fame ; "  and  the  certainty,  that 
he  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indirect  and  treacherous 
means  to  circumvent  or  destroy  his  adversaries,  has  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  crimes  which  are  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  any  positive  evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.**  He  has,  however,  sufficient  to  answer 
for  in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjectural 
offences."  Under  the  plea  of  freeing  the  territory  of  the 
church  from  the  dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he  became  an 
usurper  himself ;  and  on  the  pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt 
of  others,  was  himself  guilty  of  great  atrocities.  If  the 
example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could  justify  those  of  another, 
the  world  would  soon  become  only  a  great  theatre  of 
treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood ;  and  the  human  race 
would  excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  superior  talents 
displayed  in  promoting  their  mutual  destruction. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  with 
great  freedom  and  severity.  Even  the  union  of  the  Slfcwiair. 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the  same  person 
has  been  represented  as  totally  destructive  of  the  true  spirit 
of  rehgion,  and  as  productive  of  an  extreme  corruption  of 
morals.  "  The  ecclesiastical  character,"  says  a  lively  writer, 
"  ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  and  the  temporal  dignity 
should  be  considered  only  as  the  accessaiy ;  but  the  former 

*'  To  tbifl  circnmetanoe  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  before 
quoted,  attributes,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  the  numerous  lampoons 
which  soon  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  were  poured  out  against  his  memory. 

''  Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  Bendinello  de'  Sauli,  one  of 
the  cardinals  who  conspired  against  him  in  the  year  1517,  {vide  ante,  chap,  xir.) 
and  yet  more  positively,  although  more  preposterously,  with  having  destroyed,  by 
a  Rimllar  act  of  treachery,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early  preceptor  and 
great  &vourite,  who  was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and  who 
died  at  Bome  in  the  month  of  November,  1620.  Jovii  £logia«  Ko.  Ixv.  p.  156. 
Bandin.  II  Bibbiena,  p.  49. 

**  Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  his 
conduct  and  character  were  attacked  by  the  most  scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it 
was  even  debated  in  the  consistoiy  whether  his  name  and  acts  should  not  be 
abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy  see.    Be  Literator.  Infel.  lib.  i.  p.  21. 

ii2 
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is  almost  always  absorbed  in  the  latter.  To  unite  them 
together  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase;  a  mise- 
rable connexion,  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt 
the  living,  without  deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence."" 
The  Lutheran  writers  have  indeed  considered  this  union  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of 
Antichrist;"  yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  after  the 
Reformation,  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head  in  matters  of 
religion  was  soon  acknowledged ;  and  as  this  was  too  im- 
portant a  trust  to  be  confided  to  a  separate  authority,  it  has 
in  most  protestant  countries  been  united  to  the  chief  tem- 
poral power,  and  has  thus  formed  that  union  of  church  and 
state,  which  is  considered  as  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
security  of  both.  Hence,  if  we  avoid  the  discussion  of 
doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  that  all  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments necessarily  approximate  towards  each  other ;  and 
that  the  chief  difference  to  an  individual  is,  merely  whether 
he  may  choose  to  take  his  reUgious  opinions  on  the  authority 
of  a  pope  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consistory  or  a  convo- 
cation, from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from  Henry  VHI,,  or 
from  Leo  X." 

But  dismissing  these  general  objections,  which  at  all 
Hu>u  d  ®^^^^  ^PP^y  rather  to  the  office  than  to  the  per- 
ncSJiSfStl-  sonal  conduct  of  the  pope,  we  may  still  admit, 
that  an  evident  distmction  subsists  between  a 
great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff*,  and  that  Leo,  however  he 
might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the  one,  may  have 
been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this  was  in  fact 
the  case,  is  expressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by  writers 

H  Bayle,  Diet  in  art  Leon.  X.        "  Seckend.  de  Lnthenn.  lib.  L  aea  5.  p.  11. 

'*  BooBi  has  endeavoured  to  eatAbliah  a  diBtinciion  between  the  pope  and  a  tern- 
poial  sovereign,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  futile;  observing,  that  "tlie  pope 
exercises  his  sovereignty  in  respect  of  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Christiaa 
religion,  whilst  the  temporal  princes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  invested  inth  a  terri- 
torial government,  exercise  an  authority  over  the  religions  worship  of  their  respec- 
tive states."— ItaL  Ed.  voLxii.  p.  73.  To  this  I  shall  reply  in  the  worda  of  a 
writer  whom  I  have  before  cited:  "Whence  chureh  governors  pretend  to  derive 
this  right  does  not  signify.  It  can  neither  be  derived  from  the  nature  o^  Chiu- 
tianity,  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  the  condition  of  man 
in  a  state  of  nature,  his  condition  as  a  member  of  society,  subject  to  magis- 
tracy, nor,  indeed,  in  England,  from  anything  but  the  act  <^  tuprtmaeif;  an  act 
which  transferred  a  power  over  men's  consciences  from  the  pope  to  U&e  king." — 
*   nna,  p.  32.* 
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in  other  respects  of  very  diflTerent  opinions.  "  Leo  X.  dis- 
played," says  Fra  Paolo, "  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite  lite- 
rature, wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness ;  the 
great^t  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favour  excel- 
lent and  learned  men ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in 
any  degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  perfect  pontiff,  if  to  these  accomplishments  he  had  united 
some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater  incUna- 
tion  to  piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to  pay  any 
great  attention."  *'  These  animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo  are 
thus  adverted  to  by  his  opponent  Pallavicini,  who  has 
entered  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
character  of  Leo  X.  "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,"  says 
this  writer,  "  that  Leo  was  better  acquainted  with  profane 
literature  than  with  that  called  sacred,  and  which  appertains 
to  religion ;  in  which  I  by  no  means  contradict  him.  Having 
received  from  God  a  most  capacious  mind,  and  a  studious 
disposition,  and  finding  himself  whilst  yet  almost  in  his  in- 
fancy, placed  in  the  supreme  senate  of  the  church,  Leo  was 
wanting  in  his  duty,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  that  department 
of  literature  which  is  not  only  the  most  noble,  but  was  the 
most  becoming  his  station.  This  defect  was  more  apparent 
when  being  constituted,  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  not  only  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  the  curiosity  of  profane  studies,  but  even 
caUed  into  the  sanctuary  of  reUgion  itself,  those  who  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  Greece,  and  the  delights 
of  poetry,  than  with  the  history  of  the  church,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathers."  ♦  ♦  *«  Nor  will  I  aflBrm,"  says 
the  same  author,  "  that  he  was  as  much  devoted  to  piety  as 
his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to  commend  or  to  excuse 
all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  because,  to  pass  over  that  which 
exists  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proof,  (as  scandal  always 
delights  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  brightest  characters,  that 
their  deformity  may  be  the  more  apparent,)  it  is  certain,  that 
the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to  amusements, 
and  to  pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  in  part  be 

>»  Pr»  Paolo,  Cone,  di  Trent  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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attributed  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high 
rank,  and  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no 
slight  imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  that  eminence 
among  mankind,  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  per- 
fection." "  But  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on  the 
other,  have  thus  concurred  in  depreciating  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  they  have  been  guided  by  very 
different  motives.  The  former,  with  Luther  at  their  head, 
have  accused  him  of  endeavouring,  by  the  most  rash  and 
violent  measures,  to  enforce  that  submission  which  ought  at 
least  to  have  be^n  the  result  of  a  cool  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion; whilst  the  latter  have  represented  him  as  too 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  and  as 
having  indulged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments, whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most 
efficacious  methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length 
defied  his  utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  the  vindication  of 
Leo  against  these  very  opposite  charges  would  be  super- 
fluous. In  their  censure  of  him  the  zealous  of  both  parties 
are  agreed ;  but  to  the  more  moderate  and  dispassionate^  it 
may  appear  to  be  some  justification  of  his  chai-acter,  to 
observe,  that  in  steering  through  these  tempestuous  times, 
he  was  himself  generally  inclined  to  adopt  a  middle  course ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  proposal  of  the 
reformers,  and  submit  the  questions  between  Luther  and 
himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party,  neither  did  he 
adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which  the  church  has  occa- 
sionally resorted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  doctrines,  and  to 
which  he  was  incited  by  some  of  the  persecuting  zealots  of 
the  age.  To  countenance  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
was  incompatible  with  his  station  and  offiice ;  to  have  sup- 
pressed them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have  stigma- 
tized him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  yet  either  of  these  extremes 
would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party  at  least, 
that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  nas  the  concumng  testimony  of  Fra  Paolo,  Pallavi- 
cini,  and  other  polemical  writers,  been  uniformly  assented  to 

*"  PalUv.  Con.  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.ii.  p.  51. 
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as  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  litera- 
ture imputed  to  Leo  X.  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  many  learned  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have 
before  been  given,  to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  addi- 
tions might  yet  be  made.'*  On  this  subject  we  might  also 
appeal  with  great  confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contem- 
porary writer,  who  assures  us  that  "  Leo  X.  diligently  sought 
out  those  men  who  had  signalized  themselves  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and 
particularly  in  that  chief  science  which  is  called  theology ; 
that  he  rewarded  them  with  honourable  stipends,  conformed 
himself  in  his  conduct  to  their  suggestions,  and  treated  them 
with  the  same  kindness  and  affection  that  he  experienced 
from  them  in  return."  The  same  author  adds,  that  the 
most  celebrated  philosophers  and  professors  of  the  civil  law 
were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and 
France  to  Rome ;  "  for  the  pwpose,"  says  he,  "  of  rendering 
that  city,  which  had  already  obtained  the  precedency  in 
religion,  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less  celebrated  as 
the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue."^® 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  partiality  with 
which  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  and  useful  learning, 
may  be  found  in  the  particular  attention  shewn  by  him,  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  moderate,  the  candid,  and  truly  learned 
Erasmus.  Between  him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  inter- 
course occasionally  subsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  religious  zealots  of  opposing  sects,  who  have 
condemned  the  condescension  of  the  one,  and  the  commen- 
datory style  of  the  other,  confers  equal  honour  on  both. 
Before  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  had 
met  together  at  Rome,  and  had  formed  a  friendly  intimacy. 
When  the  character  of  Leo,  as  supreme  pontiff,  had  in  some 
degree  unfolded  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  the  pacificator  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  studies, 
Erasmus  addressed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  con- 
gratulatory epistle,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compen- 
dium of  the  previous  life  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.     After 

'•  Yidt  particularly  chap.  xi.  paitsim,  *•  Brandolini,  Leo,  p.  127. 
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adverting  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  prepared 
the  way  to  his  elevation,  he  compares  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
with  that  of  Julius  II.,  and  expatiates  at  large  on  the  happy 
effects  of  his  measures,  when  contrasted  with  the  warlike 
pursuits  of  his  restless  predecessor.  He  then  alludes  to  the 
recent  humiliation  of  Louis  XII.  and  to  the  ascendancy 
which  Leo  had  obtamed,  as  well  over  that  monarch,  as  over 
Henry  VIII.  Thence  he  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
earnest  efforts  then  making  by  the  pontiff  for  the  union  of 
the  princes  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks ;  without, 
however,  approving  of  violent  and  sanguinary  measures, 
which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Christians,  who  ought  to  set  an  example  of 
benevolence,  forbearance,  and  piety,  and  subdue  the  world 
by  these  virtues,  rather  than  by  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  request  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff  towards  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  works  of 
S.  Jerom,  which  he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
WilUam  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which 
was  soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that 
munificent  prelate."  To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  highly 
satisfactory  reply,  in  which  he  recognises  his  former  ac- 
quaintance with  Erasmus ;  expresses  his  most  earnest  wishes 
that  the  Author  of  all  good,  by  whose  providence  he  has 
himself  been  placed  in  so  elevated  a  station,  may  enable  him 
to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
true  virtue  and  piety  among  mankind :  and  assures  Erasmus, 
that  he  expects  with  joyful  impatience  the  volumes  of 
S.  Jerom,  and  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  transmit  to  him.**  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Henry  VIII.  recommending  Erasmus  to  him  in  the  warmest 
terms,  as  deserving  not  only  of  his  pecuniary  bounty,  but  of 
his  particular  favour  and  regard.**  The  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  corrections  and 
annotations  of  Erasmus,  made  its  appearance  soon  after- 
wards, accompanied  with  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.,  to  whom 
Erasmus  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  gratdul 

>>  Enuuni  Epist.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1.  £d.  Lond.  1642. 

»  Ibid.  ep.  4.  "  Ibid.  ep.  5. 
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acknowledgments  for  the  recommendation  of  him  to 
Henry  VIII.,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and 
favourable  opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  his  own  solicita- 
tion." At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar 
had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformers,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Leo  X., 
as  well  as  to  some  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court,  vindicating, 
in  a  respectful,  but  manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own 
conduct ;  at  the  same  time  lamenting  that  the  advocates  of 
the  church  had  resorted  to  violence  and  scurrility  for  the 
defence  of  their  cause,  and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intem- 
perance of  others,  been  prevented  from  attending  suflBciently 
to  the  mild  and  liberal  suggestions  of  his  own  disposi- 
tion.** In  the  course  of  his  correspondence,  Erasmus  has 
celebrated  the  pontiff  for  three  great  benefits  bestowed  upon 
mankind ;  the  restoration  of  Christian  piety,  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout  Christen- 
dom." The  attention  paid  by  Leo  to  the  graver  studies  of 
theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  is  also 
admitted  by  Erasmus ;  who  solicits  the  pontiff  to  patronise 
the  study  of  languages  and  elegant  literature,  merely  that 
they  may  be  of  use  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  those 
more  important  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already  referred.*' 
Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
many  authors  who  have  taken  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  we  must  unavoidably  ni^TwdS?' 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
solute, irreUgious,  profane,  and  unprincipled  of  mankind. 
By  one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  led  a  life  Uttle  suited  to 
one  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  entirely  devoted 
to  voluptuousness  ;^  another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert  the 
name  of  this  pontiff  in  a  list  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time.**  John  Bale,  in  his  satirical 
work,  entitled,  "  The  Pageant  of  Popes,"  in  which,  in  his 

«*  Erasmi  Bpist.  lib.ii  ep.  6.  **  Ibid.  lib.  xir,  ep.  i.  5. 

M  Ibid.  Ub.i.  ep.30. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  xL  ep.  9;  and  Bee  note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Genn.  Ed.  vol  iii 
p.  482,  and  of  Count  Botti,  Ital.  £d.  vol  xii.  p.  128. 

**  **  II  mena  nne  vie  peu  oonvenable  aux  succeBseure  des  Apdtres,  et  tout4-fidt 
Tolapttteufle.''^Bayle,  Diet  art  Leon.  X. 

'*  Moftbeim.  ap.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclcsiast.  Hist.  vol.  t.  p.  500. 
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animosity  against  the  church  of  Rome,  he  professes  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  ^ive  her  double  according  to  her  tooris,  has 
informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.,  on  some 
occasion,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  evangeUsts,  the  pope 
replied.  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this  fable 
of  Christ  has  been  to  us  ;^  a  story,  which  it  has  justly  been 
remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  three  or  four  hundred 
diflferent  writers,  without  any  authority  whatsoever,  except 
that  of  the  author  above  referred  to.  Another  anecdote  of 
a  similar  nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer ;  who,  as  a  proof 
of  the  impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that  he 
directed  two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table, 
to  take  upon  them  the  characters  of  philosophers,  and  to 
discuss  the  question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
when,  after  having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he 
gave  his  decision  by  observing,  that  he  who  had  maintained 
the  affirmative  of  the  question,  had  given  excellent  reasons  for 
his  opinion,  but  that  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  were  very 
plausible.  This  story  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Luther, 
who  on  such  an  occasion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a 
sufficient  evidence.*^  We  are  told  by  another  protestant 
author,  that  at  the  time  "  when  Leo  was  thundering  out 
his  anathemas  against  Luther,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pub- 
lish a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane  poems  of  Ariosto; 
menacing  with  excommunication  all  those  who  criticised 
them,  or  deprived  the  author  of  his  emolument,""  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable  writers,  and 
even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,**  as  an  additional  proof  of 

30  "  On  a  time  when  cardinall  Bembus  did  moye  a  question  out  of  the  goepell, 
the  pope  gaye  him  a  very  contemptnoae  auFwere,  saying:  "  AU  agea can  ieJitf}fe 
enmigh  how  profitable  that  fable  qf  Christe  ?uUh  ben  to  us  and  our  eompanie."*^ 
Bale's  Pageant  of  Popes,  p.  179.  Ed.  1574.  Of  the  candour  and  accuracy  of 
this  zealous  friend  to  the  reformed  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample 
specimen  :->"  This  Leo  did  enrich  above  measure  his  bastardea  and  oocdns, 
advauncing  them  to  dignitycs  both  spirituall  and  temporally  with  robbing  and 
undoing  other.  For  he  made  Jtdianua  his  sistei's  son,  duke  of  MuUnemns,  and 
Laurentianus,  duke  of  Urbin;  marrying  the  one  to  Uie  sister  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Savoye,  and  the  other  to  the  duchess  qf  Poland**  &c. — Bale,  p.  180. 

'^  Ap.  Seek,  lib.iii.  p.  676.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  satirical  "  Vie  de  Gath. 
de  Medicis,"  vol.  i.  p.  13,  this  story  is  related  of  Clement  VII. 

**  David  Blondel.  ap.  Bayle,  art  Leon.  X. 

>*  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Leon.  X.  Other  authors  have  assorted,  that  Leo  aotually 
excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dare  to  criticise  the  writings  of  Ariosto. 
"  Leon  X.  fit  publicr  tmcbulle,  par  laqucUe  11  cxcommunioit tous conx  qui  oscroient 
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the  impiety  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  the  disgraceful  manner 
in  which  he  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
privilege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had 
signalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  church, 
and  that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  protection  granted  to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the 
profits  of  their  works.  That  it  contains  any  denunciations 
against  those  who  censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an 
assertion  wholly  groundless ;  the  clause  of  excommunication 
extending  only  to  those  who  should  surreptitiously  print 
and  sell  the  work  without  the  consent  of  the  author  ;^^  a 
clause  which  is  found  in  all  licenses  of  the  same  nature, 
frequently  much  more  strongly  expressed ;  and  which  was 
intended  to  repress,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  papal  terri- 
tories, those  literary  pirates,  who  have  at  all  times,  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  convert  the  industry 
of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  those 
disgraceful  imputations  which  affix  a  stain  of  all 
others  the  most  readily  made,  and  the  most  diffi-  hu^oiSi *£?- 
cult  to  expunge.  These  accusations  are  noticed 
by  Jovius,  who,  at  the  same  time,  justly  asks,  whether  it 
was  likely  that,  amidst  the  abuse  and  detraction  which  then 
characterized  the  Roman  court,  the  best  and  most  blameless 
prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  P  or  whether 
it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled  these  malignant  im- 
putations against  the  pontijBT,  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining their  truth?"     To  these  remarks  he  might  safely 

entreprendre  de  critlquer  oe  poSme  d'Arioste,  oa  d'en  empecher  la  vente.'* — Rich- 
ardaon  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  iii.  p.  435.  "  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
of  hifl  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  published  a 
ball  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to  censure  the  poems 
of  Ariosto."— Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p  411. 

**  There  are  two  copies  of  this  bull  extant,  which  agree  in  substance,  but  I  have 
preferred  that  which  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  *'  Orlando  Furioso." 
Ferrara,  1516,  and  republished  in  the  appendix  to  the  "Pontifical  Letters  of 
Sadoleti,"  p.  193.  The  other  copy  may  be  found  in  the  "Pontifical  Letters  of 
Bembo,**  lib.  z.  ep.  40. 

'*  "Non  caruit  etiam  infiunia,  quod  parum  honeste  nonnnllos  e  cubicularils 
(erani  enim  e  toto  Italia  nobilisslmi)  adamare,  et  cum  his  tenerius  atque  libere 
jocari  viderctur.  Sed  qnis,  vel  optimus  atque  sanctissimus  princcps  in  hac  male- 
dicenUssima  aula  lividonim  aculcos  vitavit?    Et  quis  ex  adven»o  tarn  maligne  im- 
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have  trasted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  vrithout  indecently  and 
absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged  offence  of  the 
pontiff  as  a  matter  of  sUght  importance  in  a  great  prince.  ^ 
With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life, 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he  exhibited 
not  only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  elevation  to  the 
*  pontificate,  an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  writers 
would,  in  commending  the  pontiff  for  virtues  which  he  w^as 
known,  or  suspected,  not  to  possess,  have  incurred  the 
double  risk  of  degrading  their  own  characters  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  giving  the  pontiff  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
had  ironically  or  impertinently  alluded  to  so  dangerous  a 
subject. 

But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded  and  scandalous  im- 
isreiaxa  putatious,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  occupations 
mnd"uISl-*'°'  and  amusements  in  which  the  pontiff  indulged 
himself,  were  not  always  suited  either  to  the 
dignity  of  his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of  his  own  character. 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  to  pass  his  time  cheerfully,  and  to  secure 
himself  against  trouble  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  He,  therefore,  sought  all  opportunities  of  pleasure 
and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amusement,  jests, 
and  singing;  either  induced  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 
from  an  idea  that  the  avoiding  vexation  and  care  might 
contribute  to  lengthen  his  days.'  On  some  occasions,  and 
particularly  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  was 
accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals  as  were  admitted 
to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him ; 
and  of  this  opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  display 
his  liberality,   by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the 

probus  ftc  inyidias  tabe  consumptos,  nt  yera  demum  pooset  objectare,  noctiiim 
Becreta  Bcnitatus  est  V — Jot.  in  V  ita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ir.  p.  86. 

**  Bed  alia  principis,  alia  hominis  ease  vitia  quia  neaciti  Hnc  uni  priyata  oon- 
ditione  quum  noceant,  etiam  aliquibus  fortasse  prosont ;  ilia  vera  ab  din  potcstate, 
et  luctum  et  calamitaiem  uniyenis  mortalibus  apporiant;  idqne  yerifisimiim  eaw, 
constat  praeclaro  qnondam  popnli  Ramani  testimonio,  qui  Beminem  nbi  princtpeoi 
Tr^ano  meliorem  exoptayit,  qoanqoam  earn  illicitn  libidinis  ac  ebrietatis 
notasset.    Joy.  ul  sup. 
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crowd  of  spectators  whom  he  allowed  to  be  present  at  these 
entertainments.  In  the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough 
proficient,  and  could  conduct  its  most  difficult  operations 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  success ;  but  gaming  with 
dice  he  always  reproved,  as  equally  inconsistent  with  pru- 
dence and  injurious  to  morals.^' 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only  practical,  but 
scientific.  He  had  himself  a  correct  ear,  and  a  melodious 
voice,  which  had  been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great 
attention.  On  the  subject  of  harmony,  and  the  principles 
of  musical  notation,  he  delighted  to  converse,  and  had  a 
musical  instrument  in  his  chamber,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  exemplify  and  explain  his 
favourite  theory.'*  Nor  were  the  professors  of  music  less 
favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled  in  other  liberal 
arts.  To  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  this  study, 
he  was  more  particularly  led  by  the  consideration  of  its  es- 
sential importance  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  splendid 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.^  In  the  magnificence  of  his 
preparations,  the  propriety  of  his  own  person  and  dress,  and 
the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  his  manner  on  these  occasions, 
he  greatly  excelled  all  his  predecessors.^  In  order  to  give 
a  more  striking  efiect  to  these  devotional  services,  he  sought 

^  JoTU  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  86.  "  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  206. 

**  "  Ipsa  laxamenta  curanun  honesta ;  non  enim  vel  consilium,  rel  ingenium, 
Tel  seUs,  vel  Pontificaliuxn  opum  affluentia  in  obacoena  solatia^  turpesque  yolup- 
tales,  yel  qui  de&idiam  sequuntur  Iumb,  sublimem  animum  dejecerunt,  aut  in 
delicias  detorquent;  sed  renim  molibus  interdum  subductum  nunc  variarum 
vocum  suaTiflsima  modalatio,  nunc  sonorum  armonia  ezcepit ;  non  mollibos  illis, 
impudiclBque  condita  modis,  quibua  olim  theatra,  Bcenas,  fora  perBtrepcbant,  sed 

2nibuB  Dei  laades  canimua,  quibusque  sacrorum  caeremonias  honoramus."— Matt, 
lerculan.  Encom.  Leon.  X.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  84. 

M  "  Non  perd  si  vogliono  tralasciare  il  gran  decoro,  e  la  maost^  con  cui  escercitd 
■empre  le  aacre  fonzioni,  sopra  tutti  gli  anteceasori/'  &c.  Pallavicini,  Cone,  di  Trento, 
lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  51.  That  he  did  not  allow  his  ostentation  to  interfere  with  his 
devotion,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Par.  de  Grassis.  "  Vesperain  Vigilia  Corporis 
ChriBti,  papa  fuit  semper  nudo  capite,  in  processione  portans  sacramcntum.  £t 
hoc  fecit  ex  devotione;  licet  m%jore  com  miyestate  fuisset  cam  mitra." — Diar. 
inedit  Leo  did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  the  year  1514,  he 
ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  see  that  the  ser- 
mon did  not  exceed  half  an  hour;  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  1517,  being 
wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  remind 
the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  council  of  the  Lateran  had  decided,  that  a 
aermon  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most.  In  consequence  of 
these  remonstrances,  there  was  no  sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518 ;  the 
master  of  the  palace  being  fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed 
limits.    P.  de  Onus.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 
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throughout  all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated  musical  per- 
formers, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  whom  he  rewarded 
with  the  utmost  liberality.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  these  professors  were  held  by  him,  he  con- 
ferred on  Gabriel  Merino,  a  Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit 
consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his  voice,  and  his  knowledge 
of  church  music,  the  archbishopric  of  Bari.  Another 
person,  named  Francesco  Faolosa,  he  promoted,  for  similar 
qualifications,  to  the  rank  of  an  archdeacon ;  and  the  ponti- 
fical letters  of  Bembo  exhibit  various  instances  of  the  par- 
ticular attention  paid  by  him  to  this  subject.*' 

That  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiflT.  could  dis- 
criminate  all  the  excellences  of  literature  and  of  art,  could, 
as  we  are  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures 
from  the  lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, but  may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of 
intellect  which  distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also  other 
individuals  of  this  extraordinary  family.**  To  such  an 
extreme  was  this  propensity  carried,  that  his  courtiers  and 
attendants  could  not  more  effectually  obtain  his  favour  than 
by  introducing  to  him  such  persons  as  by  their  eccentricity, 
perversity,  or  imbecility  of  mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his 

*^  Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jemsalem,  and  canon  of  Rimini,  a 
voluminouB  writer  on  the  science  of  music,  in  the  dedication  of  hia  treatise, 
entitled,  "  Toscanello  della  Musica,'*  the  most  considerable  of  all  his  writings 
printed  at  Venice,  1523,  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  papal 
chapel  at  Borne,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  says, 
"though  this  pontiff  had  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge  in  most  arts  and 
sciences,  he  seemed  to  love,  encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other ;  which 
stimulated  many  to  exert  themselyes  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its  cultivation. 
And  among  those  who  aspired  at  the  great  premiums  that  were  held  forth  to 
talents,  I  became,"  says  he,  "  a  candidate  myself;  for  being  bom  to  a  slender 
fortune,  which  I  wished  to  improve  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  music ;  at 
which  I  laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  the  irreparable  loss  I  sustained 
by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo." — Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music, 
vol.  iii.  p.  154.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the  folly  and  ab- 
surdity of  Evangelista  Tarasconi  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  write  a  treatise 
on  music,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising,  among  other  things,  that  the 
arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to  give 
greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  ke.  Jovius  in  v  ita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  84.  But 
the  learned  Padre  Ireneo  AfiS  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his  picture  too 
highly.  Tarasconi  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  among  others,  left  a 
work  entitled,  "  Historia  Calamitatum  Italiae,  tempore  Julii  II.,*'  which  has  not 
however,  been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost.  Vide  Aff5,  Memorie  degli  Scritr 
tori  Parmigiani,  vol.  iii.  p.  280. 

*'  This  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  pontiff  was  discovered  even  by  the 
licentious  rietro  Arctino,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  experienced  his  bounty. 
Fabr.  in  adnot.  85. 
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mirth/'  On  one  occasion  this  well-known  disposition  of 
the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected  him  to  an  unexpected 
intrusion.  A  person  having  waited  in  vain  for  several  days, 
in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  him,  addressed  himself  at  length 
to  the  chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  was  a  great  poet, 
and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  the  most  admirable  verses 
he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem  which  procured  him  imme- 
diate admission,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  the  pontiff.**  That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  a  good 
grace  is,  however,  evinced  by  another  incident :  a  person 
having  presented  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in  hopes  of  a 
great  reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying  his  expecta- 
tion, repeated  to  him  an  equal  number  of  lines  with  the 
same  terminations ;  whereupon  the  disappointed  poet  ex- 
claimed. 

Si  tibi  pro  numeris.numeroB  fortuna  dedisaet> 
Non  esset  capiti  tantA  corona  tuo. 

Had  fortune  your  yerses  with  verses  repaid, 
The  tiara  would  ne'er  have  encircled  your  head : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened  his  purse, 
and  rewarded  him  with  his  usual  liberality." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  which  Leo  X. 
derived  from  the  sumptuous  entertainments  so  frequently 
given  within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so 
much  from  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  he  was  very  temperate,**  as  from  the 

*^  Of  the  society  that  occasionally  frequented  the  pontifical  table,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage: — "  Habet  iste  bonus  pontifez  apud  se 
larconem  quondam  edaoem,  et  mendicum  fratrem,  nomine  patrem  Martinum  et 
Marianum,  qui  pullum  columbarium,  sive  assum,  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione 
unica  glutit,  ova,  ut  ferunt,  qui  viderunt,  absorbet  quadringenta,  viginti  quoque 
derorat  capos,*"  kc. — Titius-  ap.  Fabron.  adnot.  82. 

**  Jan.  xiycii  Eiythrsei  Pinacotheca,  toI.  ii.  p.  110.  If  Leo  was  disappointed  on 
tills  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled  himself  on  another,  in  which  one  who  had 
been  thought  a  very  sage  personage,  and  whom  he  had  honoured  vrith  the  name  of 
his  poet,  turned  out,  (by  no  uncommon  metamorphosis)  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool. 
"  In  die  et  festo  sanctorum  Cosmss  et  Damiani,  h«ec  missa  fiiit  habita  cum  yesperis, 
more  solito ;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam,  quem  curia  semper  prudentem  opinata 
est,  et  tunc  cognovit  eum  sttdtum  et  fahium.'*^)^.  de  Grass.  Diar.  inedit.  This 
probably  alludes  to  the  stoiy  of  Barabjdlo.     Vide  ante,  chap.  xvii. 

♦*  Histoire  des  Papes,  tom.  iv.  p.  418.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1733,  4to.  The  author  of 
this  work,  Francois  de  Bruys,  relates  this  anecdote  finom  the  collection  of  witty  and 
merry  sallies,  "La  sage  folie,"  of  the  Italian  poet  and  historian  Spelta.  Note  of 
Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  492.* 

**  Even  when  he  eelebratfni  the  anniversary  of  his  election  with  the  cardinals, 
in  the  Vatican,  he  set  an  example  of  sobriety  in  his  own  person,  as  appears  from 
-Par.  de  Grassis. 
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delight  which  he  took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable  gluttony 
of  his  companions.^'  Dishes  of  an  uncommon  kind,  or 
composed  of  animals  not  usually  considered  as  food,  but  so 
seasoned  as  to  attract  the  avidity  of  his  guests,  were  occa- 
sionally introduced,  and,  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  gave 
rise  to  jocular  recrimination  and  additional  mirth.**  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable  that  these  accounts  have  been 
either  invented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the  fertile  imagination  of 
the  narrator;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  greatly  at 
variance  with  others  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  equal 
credit.  The  severe  rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  con- 
stantly imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  attention  to  his 
studies,  even  during  his  meals,  which  has  before  been 
noticed,  are  circumstances  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
riot  and  dissipation  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  so  inde- 
corously encouraged.  To  these  may  be  added  the  evidence 
of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  very  different 
from  that  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on 
these  occasions.  "  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  he  would  not  allow 
even  the  time  of  his  meals  to  elapse  without  some  degree 
of  utility  to  his  guests.  Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the 
table,  and  the  apparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention, 
or  prevent  our  entering  into  conversation,  not  indeed  on 
light  and  trifling  topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  inte- 
resting subjects,  and  such  as  in  their  discussion  required 
the  greatest  erudition,  and  the  most  perspicacious  mind."** 
When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the 
city  to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles  from  Rome, 
he  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
amusements  of  fowUng  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged 
with  such  earnestness  as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of 
weather,  and  the  inconveniences  arising  from  want  of  ac- 
commodation. To  these  active  exercises  he  was  most  pro- 
bably led  to  accustom  himself,  from  an  idea  that  they  were 
conducive  to  his  health.*®     Having,  from  his  youth,  been 

*»  Jov.  Vita  LeoxL  X.  lib.  iT.  p.  85.  "  ftid. 

*^  Matt  Herculan.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  83. 

*^  A  contemporary  author  infonns  us,  that  the  pontiff  was  not  indneed  to  par- 
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devoted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skilled  in  conducting 
them;  and  was  highly  offended  with  any  of  his  companions, 
whatever  their  rank  might  be,  who,  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  spoiled  the  expected  diversion."  An  unsuc- 
cessful chase  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes ; 
whilst  those  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that  it  was 
the  best  time  to  obtain  it  when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff 
had  been  crowned  with  success."  Towards  the  decline  of 
the  year,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  began  to  be  mitigated 
by  the  rains,  he  visited  the  warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the 
vicinity  of  which  abounded  with  partridges,  quails,  and 

Eheasants,  and  where  he  frequently  took  the  diversion  of 
awking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  beautiful  lake  of  Bol- 
sena,  where  he  spent  h^  time  in  fishing  on  the  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Marta. 
In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  entertained 
by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and  palaces,  and  by 
extensive  plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  orna- 
mented and  enriched  the  surrounding  country."  After 
quitting  these  confines,  he  usually  pursued  his  journey 
along  the  Tuscan  territories,  until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  near  Civita  Vecchia.    Here  an  entertainment  of  the 

8oe  these  amusementg  bo  much  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
mvigoratliig  both  his  body  and  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  his  more  impor- 
tant occupations.  Matt.  Herculan.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  84.  Reasons  of  nearly  a 
Bimilar  nature  are  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  justification  of  his  frequent 
Qse  of  these  active  diversions,  as  appears  from  a  papal  brief  addressed  by  him  to 
Qiovanni  Neroni,  in  which  he  appoints  him  Pontifical  Oamekeeper,  and  directs 
Mm  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute  this  important  trust.  Bembi  Ep.  Pont.  lib.  x. 
ep.  L — Mr.  Henke  has  given,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Germ.  £d.  No.  XXXII., 
a  curious  Latin  epistle  from  the  celebrated  Ciceronian,  Christopher  Longolius,  to 
Leo  X.,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  present  of  two  excellent  hounds.  Longol. 
Orat  et  Ep.  p.  85,  ed.  Flor.  1524.    Germ.  Ed  vol.  iu.  p.  494. 

*>  His  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  was  highly  scandalized  at  the 
pro&ne  habiliments  in  which  the  pontiff  took  the  field.  "  Die  martis  X.  Januarii, 
fiu:to  prandio,  Papa  recessit  ex  urbe  profecturus  ad  Tuschanellam,  et  alia  loca  ibi 
vicina*  Et  fiiit  cum  stola,  sed  pejus  sine  rochetto,  et  quod  pessimum  cum  stivali- 
bnsy  sive  ocreis,  in  pedes  munitus."— Diar.  inedit. 

*»  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  88. 

^*  The  learned  Abate  Andres,  in  his  Prodromus  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  anec- 


dotes, in  the  library  of  the  king  of  Naples,  printed  in  4to,  1816,  has  published  a 
poem,  entitled,  "  Tranquilli  Molossi  Palietcv,  seu  Descriptio  Venationis,  quam 
Alexander  Fameaius  in  Palieti  sui  silvis  Leoni  X.  p.m.  aliisque  Bomanae  AuIib  pro* 


oeiibus  pamvit**    From  this  poem  some  considerable  extracts  are  given  by  Count 
Boon,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  130,  Ice.* 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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most  acceptable  kind  was  provided  for  him.  In  a  lai^e 
plain,  surrounded  with  hills  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  over- 
spread with  underwood  for  covert,  a  great  number  of  wild 
boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  for- 
getful of  both  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  in  their  highest  perfection.  From  Civita  Vecchia 
he  returned,  about  the  month  of  November,  by  Palo  and 
the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Rome ;  which,  however,  he  soon 
quitted  for  his  villa  at  Malliana ;  a  place  with  which  he 
was  so  delighted,  notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the 
sir,  occasioned  by  the  exhalations  of  the  surrounding  fens, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
return  to  the  city,  unless  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  or 
some  important  occasion  required  his  presence.  His  arrival 
at  Malliana  was  welcomed  by  the  peasantry  with  no  less 
joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant  harvest.  His 
bounty  was  showered  down  alike  on  the  old  and  the  young, 
who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to  present  to  him  their 
rustic  offerings.  But  not  satisfied  with  indiscriminate 
generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  conversation  with 
them,  inquired  into  their  wants,  paid  the  debts  of  the  aged, 
unfortunate,  or  infirm ;  bestowed  marriage  portions  upon 
the  damsels,  and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a 
numerous  family ;  there  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  so 
becoming  a  great  prince  as  to  alleviate  distress,  and  to  send 
away  every  person  satisfied  and  cheerful  from  his  presence.** 
After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  claims 

of  Leo  X.,  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of 
mSS  o7Seri  aftcr-timcs,  are  chiefly  to  be  sought  for  in  the 

munificent  encouragement  afforded  by  him  to 
every  department  of  polite  Uterature  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  this  great  characteristic,  which  amidst  two  hundred 
and  fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space 
of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  emi- 
nent station  in  the  Christian  worlds  has  distinguished 
him  above  all  the  rest,  and  given  him  a  reputation  which^ 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  political,  religious,  and 
even    literary  opinions,  has    been    acknowledged   in    all 

"  Jo?ii  Vita  Leon  X.  Ub.  ir.  pp.  88, 89. 
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civilized  countries,  and  by  every  succeeding  age."  It  is 
true,  some  modem  authors  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have  indirectly  ques- 
tioned, or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretensions, 
as  a  patron  of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of 
the  age.  "  It  is  well  known,"  says  one  of  these  writers, 
"  what  censure  attaches  to  the  character  of  Leo  X.  for 
having  favoured  and  rewarded  musicians  and  poets,  in  pre- 
ference to  theologians  and  professors  of  the  law ;  whilst  the 
glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the  studies  of  polite 
literature,  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  pontiffs,  his  pre- 
decessors, and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII."**  "  I  observe,"  says  another 
eminent  literary  historian,  "  that  these  times  are  generally 
distinguished  as  the  Age  op  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  but  I  can- 
not perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  the 
court  of  this  pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  common 
to  all  Italy."  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  adds  he,  "  to 
detract  a  single  particle  from  the  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  literature. 
I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian 
princes  of  this  period  might  with  equal  right  pretend  to  the 
same  honour ;  so  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  con- 
ferring on  Leo  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."*'  After 
the  pages  which  have  been  abready  devoted  to  enumerate 
the  services  rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  studies,  by  the 
establishment  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them 
by  means  of  the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  by  th6  munificent  encou- 
ragement bestowed  by  him  on  the  professors  of  every 
branch  of  science,  of  Uterature,  and  of  art,  it  would  surely 
be  as  superfluous  to  recapitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  his  pretensions  to  an  eminent  degree  of 
positive  merit."     How  far  he  was  rivalled  in  his  exertions 

«>  "  Qnaninm  Bomani  Pontificis  fastigium  inter  reliquos  mortales  eminet,  tan- 
torn  Leo  inter  Bomanoe  pontifiees  ezoellit/'  Bays  EiasmuB,  lib.  i.  ep.  30. 

**  Denina,  Berolnzione  dltaUa^  lib.  xxi.  cap.  12,  neljine, 

^  Andi«8,  deir  Origine,  &c  d'Ogni  Lettaratura,  rol.  i.  p.  880. 

**  For  some  obeerrationB  on  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  notes  of 
Count  Bossi  in  Ital.  £d.  vol.  xii.  p.  136,  &c* 
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in  these  commendable  pursuits,  by  the  other  princes  of  his 
time,  is  a  question  wluch  has  not  hitherto  been  particu* 
How  far  Leo  l^rly  discusscd.  If,  however,  for  this  purpose, 
SSSi^*"  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  Italy, 
pri^**Sut  or  even  of  Europe,  and  compare  the  efforts  made 
**™-  by  their  sovereigns  with  those  of  Leo  X.,  we  shall 

find  little  cause  to  accede  to  the  opinion  so  decisively 
advanced.  In  Naples,  with  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of 
Aragon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  government, 
the  literary  constellation  which  had  shone  so  bright  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
left  that  unfortunate  and  distracted  country  in  almost  total 
darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  city  and  territories 
of  Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the  frequent  change  of  its 
sovereigns,  had  effectually  prevented  that  place  from  being 
considered  as  a  safe  asylum  for  either  the  muses  or  the 
arts ;  and  even  the  character  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Sforza,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed  during  the 
short  period  in  which  they  held  the  sovereignty,  exhibited 
few  proofs  of  that  predilection  for  literature,  by  which  some 
of  their  ancestors  had  been  distinguished.  Although  the 
city  of  Venice  was  further  removed  from  the  calamities  of 
the  time,  yet  the  continental  territories  of  that  state  had 
suffered  aU  the  horrors  of  warfare;  and  even  the  capital 
derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estimation  of  the  present  day, 
from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  character  of  its 
inhabitants/*  The  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns  of 
Mantua,  have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons 
of  learning;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which 
were  exhausted  by  military  expeditions,  and  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being 

**  For  a  more  fayourable  account  of  the  state  of  literature  at  Venice,  I  think  it 
incambent  on  me  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  Bossi,  who  has  alleged,  in  addition 
to  his  own  opinion,  that  of  my  late  excellent  and  learned  correspondent,  the  Cxr. 
Morelli,  who  has  in  several  of  his  works  yindicated  the  claims  of  that  republic  to 
a  high  deg^ree  of  literary  merit.  In  admitting  to  a  certain  extent  the  Taliditr  of 
these  claims,  I  shall  not  greatly  weaken  my  argument^  which,  stricUy  lyeaHng, 
applies  only  to  individuals,  and  not  to  aggregate  bodies ;  and  besides,  the  Venetians 
may  be  admitted  to  have  had  a  oonsidenble  share  in  the  early  promotion  of 
literature,  without  being  allowed  to  hare  rivalled,  in  that  respect,  Leo  X.  Vide 
lUl.  Ed.  vol.  xiL  p.  138.* 
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placed  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.  On  the 
death  of  Guidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1508, 
and  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  della 
Rovere,  that  court  changed  its  character ;  and  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  duke  by  Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  may  be  considered  as  composing,  Uke  the 
Tuscan  state,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Leo  X.  Of  all 
the  principaUties  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is  the  only  one  that  had 
any  pretensions  to  contend  with  the  pontifical  see  in  the 
protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to  men  of  talents, 
learning,  and  wit,  and  the  possession  of  Ariosto  alone,  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  individual  of 
the  Roman  court;  yet  the  patronage  conferred  on  this 
great  man  by  the  family  of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to  have 
supplied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of  remonstrance  and 
complaint.  As  a  patron  of  learning,  Alfonso  was  greatly 
inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted 
for  his  glory  rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to  his  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  During  his  avoca- 
tions or  his  absence,  the  encouragement  of  literature 
devolved,  with  the  care  of  his  states,  on  his  duchess 
Lucrezia,  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  no  small  share  of  the 
proficiency  made  in  liberal  studies  during  the  times  in  which 
she  Uved.  Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age  who  is 
better  entitled  to  share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due  to 
the  restorers  of  learning,  than  the  accomplished,  but  calum- 
niated daughter  of  Alexander  YL 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates  have  the 
other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  participate  in  or  to  diminish 
the  glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry  of  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  pro- 
motion, or  the  toleration,  of  liberal  studies;^®  and  their 

^  Mr.  Archdeacon  Ooze,  after  noticing  the  present  work,  in  a  manner  which 
demaadi  my  sincere  acknowledgments,  has  remarked,  that  I,  like  Robertson  and 
Hume,  "  hare  treated  the  character  of  Maximilian  I.  with  nnmerited  contempt ; 
and  that,  being  misled  by  their  authorities,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  Italian  histo- 
rians, and  by  the  fluctuation  of  his  conduct  in  the  Italian  states,  I  haye  depicted 
him  without  a  single  virtue  or  good  quality.** — Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
ToL  L  p.  448.    On  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  obsenre,  that  the  only  instances  in 
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youthful  successor,  Charles  V.,  and  his  rival,  Frauds  I., 
were  too  much  engaged  in  hostilities  against  each  other,  to 
allow  them  at  this  time  to  afford  that  encouragement  to 
letters  and  to  arts,  which  they  manifested  at  a  subsequent 
period.  The  most  munificent,  as  well  as  the  most  learned 
monarch  of  his  time,  was  Henry  VIIL,  under  whose  auspices 
England  vigorously  commenced  her  career  of  improvement; 
but  the  unaccountable  versatility,  and  unrelenting  cruelty 
of  his  disposition,  counteracted  in  a  great  degree  the  effects 
of  his  liberality ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tranquil 
days  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose 
to  that  equality  with  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  and  of  literature,  which  they  have  ever 
since  maintained. 

That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improvement  of  the 
human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of 

one  luion.  j^^  ^  .^  uuiversally  allowed.  That  such  profi- 
ciency is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  that 
pontiff,  wUl  now  perhaps  be  thought  equally  indisputable.  Of 
the  predominating  influence  of  a  powerful,  an  accomplished, 
or  a  fortunate  individual  on  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  furnishes  innumerable  in- 
stances ;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  world,  when  the  pursuits 

which  I  have  had  occaaion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  thia  sovereign,  have  been 
in  connexion  with  the  afifaira  of  Italy,  in  which  Mr.  Coxe  himself  candidly  admits 
that  his  conduct  waa  flactuating ;  and  if,  in  this  opinion,  I  am  also  supported  by 
Hume  and  Robertson,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  deviated  far  from  the  truth. 
On  this  head  the  German  edition  of  the  present  work  exhibits  a  much  longer 
critique  by  Mr.  Henke,  who  is  of  opinion,  (Qenn.  Ed.  vol.  ill.  p.  500,)  that  before 
we  can  positively  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  sovereigna 
of  the  time,  as  promoters  of  science  and  literature,  a  further  investigation  would 
be  necessary.  In  bringing  forwards  the  exertions  of  Maximilian  I.  in  this  respect, 
as  described  by  Frommanni,  (Comment,  de  Maxim.  I.  in  Rem  laterariam  meriUs, 
p.  632)  Mr.  Henke  has  not,  however,  thought  proper  to  place  them  in  any  degree 
of  competition  with  those  of  Leo  X.  On  the  contrary,  he  has,  at  considerable 
length,  stated  the  reasons  why  Leo  X.  was  enabled  to  render  greater  services  to  the 
cause  of  literature  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Maximilian  to  do ;  thereby  admit- 
ting all  that  I  have  ventured  to  contend  for.  I  would  willingly,  witii  Mr.  Henke, 
"  give  every  merit  its  crown/'  but  1  cannot,  for  that  reason,  assent  to  the  opinion  of 
Denina,  that  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the  studies  of  polite  litera- 
ture is  to  bo  attributed  rather  to  the  predecessors  of  Leo  X.  than  to  himself;  nor 
to  that  of  the  Abate  Andres,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes  (k  the 
period  might,  ^mth  equal  right,  aspire  to  the  same  honour ;  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  no  particular  reason  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  the  rest,  or 
for  characterizing  these  times  as  Ths  Aqe  or  Leo  X.* 
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oi  such  individuals,  instead  of  being  devoted,  through  blind 
ambition,  to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  human 
race,  are  directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends,  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth 
appears  to  have  kept  continually  in  view. 


Anns  of  tbe  Mfdki  fkmUy. 
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FRANCISCI  ARSILLI 

SENOGALLISNSIS, 

DE     POETIS     URBANIS, 

AD  PAITLUM  JOVIUM 
LIBELLUS. 


Tempora  Apollineae  presentia  frondis  honorem, 

Illius  an  laudem  ssBcula  prisca  ferant, 
Paule,  diu  mecum  demoisis  unguibus  ssqua 

Sub  trutina  examen,  judiciumque  traho. 
Felices  Mussb,  felix  quas  protulit  setas. 

Cum  foret  Augusto  Principe  Roma  potens. 
Maecenas  Vatum  ingenti  mercede  solebat 

Elicere  ingenia  Pieriamque  manum. 
Testis  erit  nobis  numerosus  Horatius,  et  qui 

Jam  cecinit  Phirgio  praelia  gesta  duci. 
Et  Naso,  atque  alii,  vastum  quos  fama  per  orbem 

Nunc  celebrat,  multo  numine  plena  cohors. 
Adde  quod  his  aures  solitus  prsestare  benignas 

Caesar  erat :  surdis  tempora  nostra  canunt 
Ad  laudem  rude  pectus  erat^  cui  calcar  inerti 

Non  possent  tanti  Principis  ora  dare. 
Talia  dum  tacitus  dubia  sub  mente  revolvo^ 

Temporibus  priscis  cedere  nostra  reor. 
Sed  quoties  aevum  hoc^  peravaraque  temporis  hujus 

SaBCula,  qu8B  Musis  occuluere  fores, 
Obruta  et  ut  jaceat  caeno  Pamassia  laurus. 

Nostra  ego  nU  Ulis  esse  minora  puto. 
Nunc  miseri  tantum  Yates  virtutis  amore, 

Non  precio  inducti  plectra  sonora  movent. 
Ono8  si  Pastor  agens  ad  pinguia  culta  Minervae 

Duceret,  et  rabidos  pelleret  inde  Lupos, 
Pascua  mordad  rictu  qui  cuncta  vagantes, 

Phoebei  laniant  vellera  culta  gregis, 
Oualia  nectarei  caperes  modulamina  cantus, 

Forsan  et  antiquis  invidiosa  viris. 
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Petr.  Bembiu. 


Plurima  nunc  quamvis  Vatum  conatibus  obstent, 

Attamen  his  oestrum  mentis  inesse  vides. 
Quos  furor  ille  animis  coelo  dilapsus  inhaeret 

Et  propriae  immemores  conditionis  agit. 
Hinc  tua  nescio  quid  pectus  prsestringity  et  urget 

Ut  superet  Joviae  gloria  gentis  avos : 
Ac  mea  nescio  quid  molli  £cat  otia  Phcebo, 

Meque  etiam  invitum  munera  ad  ista  rapit. 
Hinc  fovet  dma  sinu  sacros  tot  Roma  Poetas 

Fanuky  quibus  cineres  contigit  ante  suos. 
jae.  sadoieciu.  ^tas  uuUa  tuum  mlnucty  Sadolete,  decorem, 

Gloria  nee  longo  tempore  victa  cadet, 
Laocoontei  narras  dummarmoris  artes, 

Concidat  ut  natis  vinctus  ab  angue  pater. 
Curtius  utque  etiam  patriae  succensus  amore, 

Et  specie  et  forti  conspidendus  equo, 
Ferrida  dum  virtus  foret  in  juvenilibus  annis 

PrsBcipitem  se  se  tristia  in  antra  dedit. 
Bembusy  et  hoc  mirum  estyVenetis  nutritus  in  undis 

Ethrusco  hunc  tantum  quis  putet  ore  loqui  ? 
Nee  minus  est  Elegis  Latio  Sermone  disertus, 

Hoc  Pana  ostendit  dum  Galatea  fugit. 
Hie  canit  Heroas,  atque  illos  versibus  aequat, 

Et  superat  cantu  tempora  prisca  novo. 
In  breve  sive  opus  est  spacium  deflectere  carmen, 

Curriculo  effiraenis  colla  retorquet  equi. 
Hi  simul  Idalios  Damaseni  e  gramine  ruris 

Unanimi  flores  saepe  tulere  sinu ; 
Horum  opera,  adf ontis  dum  Musae  Aganippidos  umbramy 

Phcebei  evitant  torrida  plaustra  jugi, 
Ut  Sociis  vacuas  oblectet  carmine  mentes 

Ad  citharae  pulsum  Calliopea  refert ; 
Unisonaque  illi  responsant  voce  Sorores, 

Et  plaudunt  numeris  turba  canora  deae. 
Est  sacer  a  docto  celebratus  carmine  Vida, 

Vida,  Cremonensis  Candida  Musa  soli. 
Panthoiden  Samii  corpus  si  credere  fas  est 

Intrasse,  et  clypei  pondera  nosse  sui ; 
Altiloqui  Genium  Vatem  hunc  adamasse  Maionis 

Quis  neget,  ut  Juli  giandia  gesta  canat  ? 
Grandia  gesta  canat;  canat  ut  confectus  ab  annis 

Ausonii  molem  sustinet  imperii. 
Sperulus  est  Elegis  cultus,  dum  cantat  amores, 

Arduusy  heroum  dum  fera  bella  canit ; 
Nee  minor  est  Lyricis,  cum  barbitos  aemula  Vati 

iEolio  molles  concinit  icta  modos. 


Hiar.  ViiU 

Cremon. 

Sacerdos. 


Franc.  Spent 
lufl  earners. 
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Bapt  Pins 
Bonon. 


M.  Aiit  Cua- 
nova. 


Gallus  Roma- 
nu8  Comicus. 


Camilliu  Por- 
tiua. 


Jo.  Maria  CaU- 


Nota  erit  Hesperiis,  atque  Indis  nota  puella, 

Felsineus  multa  quam  colit  arte  Pius ; 
Idem  piiscorum  reserans  enigmata  Vatum 

Conspicuo  reddit  lucidiora  die. 
Est  Casa  moUiculi  Yates  Nova  carminis  Auctor, 

Cujus  amat  placidos  blanda  Camcena  sales ; 
Huic  decor,  et  cultus  astant,  Veneresque  jocique, 

Hunc  fovet  in  tenero  gratia  trini  sinu. 
Galle  tuae  passim  resonant  per  compita  laudes, 

Scena  graves  numeros  te  recitante  probat. 
Vivet  mm  temum  facundi  Musa  Camilliy 

Quem  peperit  genitrix  Portia  stirpis  honor. 
Certat  Romano  tua  pagina  culta  Tibullo, 

Laurea  nunc  culti  carminis  ambigua  est. 
Nonne  reus  Musis  fierem,  si  nostra  Catani, 

Et  magni  Augusti  laudibus  ora  vacent  ?  __^_ 

Namque  simul  penitus  scrutantur  Numina  Cyrrhae  ▼*»"■ 

Argivasque  docent  verba  Latina  Deas. 
Est  vafer,  et  facilis  peracuto  dente  renidens 

Laelius,  austero  toxica  corde  gerens. 
Huic  quamvis  libeat  verbis  petulantibus  uti, 

Est  tamen  ingenio  mitis  et  arte  poteus. 
Quique  supercifii  rigidi  Lunensis,  ab  annis 

Assuetus  teneris  scindere  cuncta  Tomos, 
Inde  sibi  metuens,  vigili  sic  cuncta  lucema 

Lustraty  ut  a  nuUis  unguibus  ictus  eat, 
Pindarus  auritas  sylvas  testudine  mulcet, 

Duldsonaque  trahit  concava  saxa  fide. 
At  modo  quis  Tham3rr8B  cy  tharam  non  nescit  amatque, 

Aurea  cui  nitido  pectore  vena  fluit. 
Fluctibus  immerget  se  se  ante  Lycaonis  arctos 

^quoreis,  Phoebi  currus  ad  ima  ruet, 
Quam  tua  Fauste  cadat  nitidi  candoris  avena, 

Cui  levat  Ismeni  fluminis  unda  sitim. 
Castilionumannumeremquos  inter?  Martis  acerbi,  }J^^^^** 

Num  Phcebi,  an  Veneris  te  rear  esse  decus  ? 
Miles  in  arma  ferox,  peramata  in  Virgine  mitis, 

Hinc  molles  elegos,  hinc  fera  bella  cane. 
Et  tu  nomen  babes  ab  nectare  mollis  H3rmetti 

Melline,  Aonidiun  culmen  et  urbis  Ajnor. 
Pene  mihi  exciderant  animo  tua  carmina  Blossi, 

Cui  nova  Acidaliae  vincula  necdt  amor. 
Utque  Cupidineos  confundens  pulvere  currus, 

oemper  anhelantes  verbere  tundis  equos. 
At  modo  ne  tantuni  priscorum  insultet  honori 
Inter  doctiloquos  Lesbia  sola  Viros, 


Augoatiu  Pato^ 


Antoniua 
LsliuB  Rom. 


Thomaa  Petn- 
aancta. 


ETangelista 
Fauatua  MaU- 
lena  Romanu*. 


lionua  Man- 
tuan. 


MeUinua. 


Bloaius. 


Ocjanira. 
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SerenuSa- 
cerdoi. 


Bapt  CaMlius 
Rom* 


AcbUlM  PhUe- 
ros  Bono. 

Valeriaaui 
Pieriui. 
Pimpinellua 
Bomanui. 
Phil.  Beroaldus 
Junior  Bonon. 


Marias  Vola- 
tcrranus. 


Capella. 
Amiteminus. 

Lippuf. 


Jo.  Ant  Ma- 

rostioa. 


Laur.  Vallattti 
Eon. 


Inclyta  Pisseo,  et  prsstanti  sanguine  creta, 

Foeminei  splendor  Deianira  chori, 
Prompta  venit  nostris  non  indignata  choreis, 

Virgineos  facili  plaudere  fronte  pedes, 
Impanbus  cedit  prsBsens  cui  versibus  aetas, 

Quamque  novam  Sappho  Tibridis  ora  colit. 
Dum  gravidae  nubes  fugient  Aquilonis  ab  ortu, 

Dum  madidas  referet  turbidus  Auster  aquas, 
Sidera  percutiet  fulgor,  titulusque  Severiy 

Pandulphi  pandens  inclyta  gesta  ducis. 
Suggerit  assidue  nomen  tibi  grande  Casali 

£l^lpomene  seternse  posteritatis  opus. 
Dulcis  Apollineo  demulcens  pectore  chordas 

Aonius  Phileros  agmina  tanta  premit. 
Tu  quoque  seu  Flacci,  seu  per  nemora  alta  Properti 

IncediSy  tibi  babes  Valeriane  locum. 
Frondibus  Aoniis  te  Pimpinelle  decorum 

Vidimus,  et  mentis  laurea  serta  comis. 
Dum  recinent  volucres,  tundent  dum  littora  fiuctus, 

Implimies  fcetus  dum  feret  unda  maris, 
Huic  aderis  semper  mollis  Beroalde  trophaeo, 

BlandaVenusmse  cui  favet  aura  Lyrae. 
Est  Marius  versu,  pergrato  et  scommate  notus, 

Cui  virides  colles  ruraque  amoena  placent. 
Ssepius  inde  novem  vocat  ad  vineta  Sorores 

Munifica  impendens  citria  poma  manu ; 
Promittitque  rosas,  violas,  vaccinia,  et  alba 

Lilia,  cum  primo  vere  tepescet  humus. 
His  scelus  est,  magnum  non  asseruisse  Capellam, 

Roris  Apollinei  cui  rigat  ora  liquor. 
Non  te  Amiteme  sinam,  dubias  sub  nocte  silenti 

Per  tenebras  nuUo  lumine  ferre  gradum. 
Nam  tu  Pegasidum  juvenes  deducis  ad  undas, 

Quos  fovet  ingenti  Martia  Roma  sinu. 
lippus  adest  caro  natali  sidere  mancus 

Liumine,  sed  docto  carmen  ab  ore  movens. 
Delius  huic  lucis  dedit  haec  solatia  ademptas, 

Ne  misera  ex  omni  sors  sua  parte  foret. 
Nam  subito  revocat  blanda  in  certamina  divas, 

Dum  movet  Ausoniam  dulcius  arte  chelym* 
Cyrrhaeas  latebras,  et  amoena  Marosticus  antra 

Visit,  et  huic  Erato  praevia  signa  tulit. 
Inde  miser  dominae  tactus  dulcedine  amandi 

Demulsit  placidis  ferrea  corda  modis. 
Ilium  tu  blandis  aequas  Vallate  Camcenis, 

Ingenio,  inventu,  carmine,  judicio ; 
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Quern  penes  arguto  scribendi  Epigrammata  sensu 

Laus  fuity  et  gratos  tingere  felle  sales. 
His  te  cui  Charites  adsunt^  Agatine^  choreis 

Insere  et  aurata  carmina  funde  lyra. 
Phileticiim  hand  Lucam  sileo,  qui  nomen  ab  ipsa 

Luce  tenens,  tenebras  dispulit  ingenii. 
Est  et  Flaminius  nimium  sibi  durus  et  atrox, 

Cujus  avena  potest  scribere  quidquid  avet. 
Unica  spes  genti  et  languentum  maxima  cura 

ScipiOy  qui  Choa  est  clarus  ab  arte  Senex. 
Hunc  quamvis  Arvina  premat,  vigil  intus  oberrat 

Spiritus,  et  sacro  pectore  multa  fovet. 
Noscit  sic  montes,  sylvas,  maria^  oppida,  et  anmes 

Polius,  ac  solidis  viderit  ilia  ocuhs. 
Te  si,  Collod,  O  musarum  candide  Alumne^ 

PrsBteream,  Vates  invidiosus  ero ; 
Urbis  delitiee,  dictant  cui  verba  lepores, 

Lacteus  a  dulci  cui  fluit  ore  liquor ; 
Felix  exactae  est  sic  Carteromachus  artis 

Ut  nihil  adscribiy  diminuive  queat. 
Euterpen  trahit  hie  sociasque  e  Phocidos  ora, 

Romuleique  jubet  littus  amare  soli. 
Sospite  Parrhasio^  Romana  Academia,  opacis 

Occultum  in  tenebris  nil  sinit  esse  diu. 
Hunc  circum  urbanus  latrando  livor  oberrat, 

Et  fessa  extemam  voce  reposcit  opem. 
lUe  velut  Danaes  turri  mimitus  in  alta, 

Ridenti  imbelles  despicit  ore  minas. 
Vocibus  ut  placidis,  placido  et  modulamine,  Siren 

Fallaci  nautas  mersit  et  arte  rates, 
Sic  modoy  Parthenope  erudiit  quem  docta,  Vopisci 

Decipitur  blandis  cauta  puella  modis. 
Idem  Cardonis  magni  dum  fortia  in  armis 

Gesta  canit,  grandi  fertur,  in  astra  sono, 
Cecropiaeque  imos  linguae  Latiaeque  recessus 

Scrutatus,  nymphis  munera  rara  tulit. 
Ut  volucrum  Regina  supervolat  aethera,  et  alti 

Immotum  lumen  solis  in  orbe  tenet, 
Sic  ilia  genitus  clara  Mariangelus  iu*be, 

Alite  qusB  a  Jovia  nobile  nomen  habet, 
Felici  ingenio  solers  speculatur  in  antro 

Corycio,  unde  refert  carminis  omne  genus. 
Quantum  Ramatio  tellus  Fulginia,  tantum 

Arcade  grandisono  Namia  terra  nitet. 
Imperium  prisci  donee  tenuere  Quirites 

Dum  stetit  Augusto  maxima  Roma  Duce, 


M.  Aiit.  £U- 
tanus  MedicuB. 


M.  Ant  Fla- 
minius. 


Scipio  Laneel- 
lottus  MedicuB 
Rom. 


Donatiu  Poli. 


Angdttt  Colo- 
tius. 


Scipio  Cartero- 
machiu,  Piator. 


Joan.Parrha- 
•iui. 


Joannes  Aloy- 
sius  Vopiscus, 
Neapol. 


Mariangelus 
ab  Aquila. 


Suetonius  Teu- 
tonicus. 
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Vix  LatisB  Linguae  Scythicas  penetrant  ad  oras 

Nomen  et  illius  fama  sinistra  fuit. 
At  modo  quae  latos  glacialis  Vbtula  campos 

Abluit,  et  gelidum  per  mare  findit  iter, 
Suchthenium  ingenio  praestanti  misit  ad  Urbem, 

Qui  modo  lege  sui  carminis  urget  avos. 
Explicat  ardores,  et  amicsB  ventilat  ignes, 
Praebeat  ut  victas  dura  puella  manus. 
Gatpar  Uninui,  Alta  supervoUtans  Ursinus  tecta  Quirini 
Thentoniciu.         Fertur  Parrhasii  Gaspar  ab  axe  poli 

Barbariem  incultam  patriis  de  finibus  arcet, 
Ducit  et  Ausonias  in  nova  Templa  Deas. 
iEmulus  huic,  concors  patria,  Juvenilibus  annis 

Silvanus  numeris  certa  et  arte  pari. 
Auspice  Germanas  hoc  jam  fluxere  per  oras 

Attica  Romano  conflua  mella  favo. 
Hunc  puer  Idalia  doctum  cum  matre  Cupido 

Mirantur  vatem  dum  sua  furta  canit. 
Praecipiti  quoties  cestro  nova  carmina  dictat 
Pierio  toties  dignus  honore  frui. 
PiM  Pumoniiu.  Panuouia  a  forti  Celebris  jam  milite  tantum 
Extitit ;  at  binis  vatibus  aucta  modo  est. 
Nam  Latium  Piso  sitibundo  ita  gutture  rorem 

Hausit,  ut  Ausoniis  carmine  certet  avis. 
Nee  minor  est  Jano,  patrium  qui  primus  ad  Istrum 
Duxit  laurigeras  ex  Helicone  i)eas. 
AndreMFniTiiu  Fulvius  a  scptcm  descripsit  montibus  Urbem, 

^'  Reddit  et  antiquis  nomina  prisca  locis, 

syiunusspoie-  Fulmiiiea  est  adeo  lingua  Syllanus,  ut  illi 

Aonium  facili  murmure  flumen  eat. 
Ant-TibaidAu.  Flava  Tibaldeum  placidis  sic  Flavia  ocellis 
Incitat,  occultis  praecipitatque  dolis, 
Aptior  ut  nullus  malesani  pectoris  ignes 
Explicet,  et  lepida  comptior  arte  sales. 
Urbs  Patavi  foret  orba  suo  ne  semper  alumno, 
Cujus  opus  tantum  blanda  Columba  fuit, 
LttCMBonflUni  Illius  Eljsiis  fato  revocatus  ab  umbris 
PauTiniu.  Spiritus,  in  lucem  nunc  redivivus  agit. 

Pectora  nam  tribuit  facilis  Bonfilius  illi. 
Nee  minor  ingenio,  nee  minor  arte  valet. 
csmflius  Pale-  Nec  mca  Calliope  Paleotum  fessa  silebit, 
otjM,  Bono-  Q^  £qj^  irrorat  pectora  Castalius. 

Laeta  fluentisono  remeabat  ab  aequore  Cypris, 
Incipit,  et  tanto  carmine  conflat  opus. 
Phsd.  vouter-  Quis  Phsedrum  ignorat,  V igilisque  poemata  magni  ? 
pl^viga.         Maxima  Romani  lumina  gymnasii. 
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Sacceus  invicti  celebrat  nunc  gesta  Triulti 

Invictasque  Aquilas  magnanimumque  senem. 
Fortunate  senex,  quis  te  furor  impius  egit  ? 

Cur  geris  in  patrios  arma  nefanda  lares  ? 
Phoebus  ad  extemas  peregrinaque  regna  sorores 

Ducturus  Cyrrhae  quae  juga  sununa  coluntj 
Incola  barbaries  fieret  ne  coUis  amati 

Foeda  timens,  coeptum  distulit  auctor  iter. 
Atque  agilem  viridis  cetram  de  stipite  Lauri 

Fabricate  hoc  circiun  cui  breve  carmen  erat. 
Miles  erit  Phoebi^  et  musarum  miles,  honestum 

Quisquis  barbarico  culmen  ab  hoste  teget. 
Turba  pavet,  tantseque  timens  discrimina  molis. 

Pensitat  atque  humeris  non  leve  credit  onus. 
Turn  subito  juvenes  inter  promptissimus  omnes 

Exilit,  intrepida  sumit  et  arma  manu. 
Tollitur  applausu  Sociorum  clamor,  et  Uli 

Ab  Cetra  impositum  nomen  inesse  volunt. 
Dexter  in  omne  genus  scripti  Cetrarius,  inde  est ; 

Nee  focUe  agnosces,  aptior  unde  fluat. 
Infantem  quae  cura  regat,  quis  cultus  habendo 

Sit  puero,  et  juveni  qualia,  quidve  seni, 
Optimus  ut  queat  hie  Civis  sine  fraude  vocari, 

Jureque  cui  res  sit  publica  danda  viro, 
Tempora  qui  placidae  pacis  sine  fraude  gubemet. 

Nee  timeat  mortem,  cum  fera  bella  premunt, 
Fulginas  Venturus  agit,  prsBceptaque  in  unum 

CoUigit,  et  culto  carmine  promit  opus. 
Janus,  et  expertus  Macer  est  depellere  morbos, 

Pieridum  tenero  cultor  ab  ungue  chori, 
Fulvia  quem  fallax  medicis  subtraxit  ab  Aris, 

Jussit  et  Idalii  vulnera  amare  Dei. 
Hausisti  Cruciger  sacros  Heliconis  honores : 

Hinc  venit  ad  calamos  prompta  Thalia  tuos, 
£t  cantat  Leges,  sanctique  edicta  Senatus, 

Ac  duce  te  insolitas  audet  adire  vias. 
Exprimit  affectus  animi  sic  carmine  veros 

rostumus,  ut  Lector  cuncta  videre  putet ; 
Cum  libet  ad  lacrimas  ridentis  lumina  amicsB 

Flectit,  et  ad  risum  cum  gemit,  ora  movet. 
Marce  Aganippeos  latices  qui  e  fonte  Caballus 

Emit,  ille  tibi  nomina  sacra  dedit. 
Inde  tuis  charites  numeris  haerere  videntur 

Numen  et  Idaliiun,  Pegasidumque  chori. 
At  modo  Bombasi  quo  non  vaga  fama  refulget  ? 

Cui  reserant  Mus»  Phocidos  antra  novem. 


SjK^tiniu. 
Canar  Sacew. 
Frandieiu. 
Cetnriu*. 


MichMl  Ven- 
tunu  Fulginas. 


Joannat  a  Ma- 
cerata,  Medio. 


NicoIaiuCnid- 
tex,  Sacerdoa. 


Pottumtu  Pi- 
■aimntia. 


Maiciu  Cabal- 
lus, Anoonita- 
nus. 


Bombasius. 
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Maroellat  Fa- 
lonluf,  Rom. 


Dardantta  Far- 


Joannei  Vitalis 
PanorroeiuU. 


Andreas  Maro 
Brixiena. 


Litoris  Adnaci  nuper  deleta  per  agros 

Perque  Rayennatis  pinguia  culta  soli, 
Gentis  Aquitanse  turmas,  et  gentis  Ibeno 

Agmina,  ad  infernos  agmina  pulsa  lacus, 
Marcelliis  cecinit  primsevo  in  flore  juventae, 

Prseliaque  intrepido  cannine  sseva  gerit ; 
Romulese  gentis  longe  indignatus,  et  idem 

Auctorem  per  tot  ssecula  nocte  premi, 
Iliades  magni  genus  armipotentis,  ut  urbem 

Fatalem  ssternum  struxit  in  orbe  caput, 
Et  tandem  ut  patrium  merito  jam  possidet  astnun 

Utque  ipsum  indigetem  Martia  Roma  colit, 
Concitus  Aonio  reserat  Palonius  cestro 

Unica  Romuleae  spesque  decusque  togse* 
Hinc  mihi  se  offert  Parmensi  missus  ab  urbe 

Dardanus  Aoniis  pectora  lotus  aquis. 
Hie  canit  Ausonias  quoties  irrumpat  in  oras 

Barbarus,  et  ouanto  fulmine  bella  fremant. 
Idem  sollicitos  elegis  solatur  amores, 

Atque  gemit  dominsB  tristior  ante  fores ; 
Qua  Padus  ingentes  Vesuli  de  vertice  pinus 

Volvit  et  occultis  exerit  ora  vadis, 
Idem  Gontractis  Epigrammata  condere  verbis 

Gaudet,  et  argutos  promere  ab  ore  sales ; 
Cui  dum  Csesareas  percurrit  carmine  laudes 

Continuit  rapidas  Renus  et  Ister  aquas. 
Hunc  merito  Caesar  Lauri  dignatus  honore  est, 

Huicque  Palatini  Militis  Arma  dedit. 
Monstra  quid  Hesperiis  portendant  urbibus,  acri 

Ingenio  et  quidquid  exta  resecta  notent, 
Jane,  Panormese  telluris  gloria,  narras, 

Cui  vix  in  vultu  prima  juventa  nitet ; 
Tuque  etiam  ingenio  scandis  super  ardua  primus 

Sydera,  Olympiacas  ausus  adire  domos. 
Afflatusque  animis  seternis  concinis  hymnos 

iBtherei  reserans  claustra  verenda  Jovis. 
Vergilii  hie  manes  semper  sub  nocte  silenti 

Evocat,  et  musis  cogit  adesse  suis. 
Te  Maro  non  ausim,  prisco  cui  Musa  Maroni 

iEmula  dat  Latio  nomina  nota  foro, 
Immemor  obscuras  inter  liquisse  tenebras, 

Et  sinere  ignavo  delituisse  situ. 
Exuis  humanos  extemplo  e  pectore  sensus, 

Fatidicique  furens  induis  ora  Dei ; 
Pulcher  inaurata  quoties  testudine  Jopas 

Personat,  et  placido  murmure  fila  movet. 
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Hauriretque  Helicona  prius,  Dircesque  fluenta^ 

Desereret  coeptum  quam  tuus  ardor  opus. 
Uviani  audentis  narrat  fera  beila  Modestus,  Fran&  Mode*- 

Quotque  hominum  dederit  miUia  multa  neci ;       ^  Anminen- 
Inter  ut  arma  illi  mens  imperterrita  mansit; 

Hujus  opus  Seres,  Antipodesque  legent* 
lUe  opifex  rerum  ccbU  qui  lapsus  ab  Arce  camiiius  Quer- 

Filius  aetemi  maximus  ille  Jovis,  iHS^'^*^** 

Orbe  pererrato,  cum  quid  bene  gesserat  olim, 

Describi  insolito  carmine  vellet  opus, 
Musarum  infantem  subtraxit  ab  ubere  sacro, 

Aouio  assuetum  fonte  levare  sitim ; 
Nomen  et  imponens  peramatas  a  stipite  frondis 

Dixit,  Quemus  ens,  tu  mea  gesta  canes. 
Inde  sacrosancto  celebrat  sic  omnia  versu 

Divinum  ut  cuncti  numen  inesse  putent. 
At  quibus  e  doctis  domus  est  ignota  Coryti  ?  jo.  coriciun. 

Tnespiadum  curse  est  cui  bona  ne  pereant : 
Vatibus  hie  Sacris  Moecenas  splendidus,  illi. 

Si  foret  Augustus,  tempora  avara  nocent. 
At  tua,  quod  pods  es,  sunt  Phoebi  tecta  Sacellum, 

Cumque  noyem  Musis  Ula  frequentat  Amor. 
Yerticis  Aonii  musarum  in  culmine  templum 

Desertum  stabat,  jam  sine  honore  locus : 
Annua  poenituit  Phoebum  pia  Sacra  Sororum 

Jamdudum  amisso  flamine  nulla  fore ; 
Qusesitumque  diu  juvenem  renovare  quotannis 

Mystica  sacra  jubet  Flaminiumque  vocat* 
Inde  Elegos,  blandosque  sales,  seu  forda  bella, 

Pangit,  habet  Veneres,  nee  decor  ullus  abest. 
Invidit  Vati  Spartanus  Rallius  Umbro 

Te  gravibus  recinens  pulchra  Licina  modiS| 
Et  patria  Eurotas  licet  nunc  instruxerit  arte, 

Te  tamen  Ausonio  carmine  ad  Astra  tulit, 
Delie  ni  vires  nosset  sibi  conscia  virtus,  Petmi  Deiiui. 

Ipse  tuas  laudes  baud  dmide  exequerer. 
Sed  quoniam  prsestat  molem  evitasse  pencil, 

Quam  grave  curvato  poplite  fundere  onus. 
Cum  tua  Romulidum  volitet  vaga  fama  per  urbem, 

Ne  male  coepta  canam  sit  voluisse  satis. 
A  patria,  a  musis,  Phoeboque  urbique  Quiritum      inix«  Fanen. 

Ac  reus  a  popidi  publicus  ore  ferar,  '*** 

Ni  tua  muldplici  studio  praestantia  Ulisse 

Pectora  sacrads  Vatibus  annumerem* 
Nodtia  in  tenebris  nulla  est  adeo  abdita  rerum 

Ingenio  fuerit  quin  bene  culta  tuo ; 
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Aureliai  Cla- 
rerius  Lapus, 
Spoletinu*. 


^ctnis  Paetitu. 


Omnia  nam  septem  reserasti  arcana  gororum  ; 

Libera  quarum  Artes  noscere  corda  decet. 
Nee  tibi  deficiunt  (bisseptem  tempora  lustri 

Cum  superes)  vires  corporis  atque  animi. 
Clareli  ingenua  effigies  frontisque  serenss 

Blandus  honos  Musas  ad  sua  castra  vocat. 
Illius  ex  hilari  genium  dignoscere  Tultu 

£t  mentem,  et  sensus,  cordaque  aperta  licet. 
Nulls  unquam  poterunt  fraudes  se  inferre  Camoenis, 

Quas  tibi  lascivo  murmure  dictat  amor. 
Hoc  duce  Nympha  olim  Venerisque  peristera  custos 

Fit  volucns,  volucri  quae  vehit  axe  Deam. 
Per  Sylvas  quoties  nemorosis  saltibus  errat. 

Calliope  setemum  sola  ministnit  opus, 
Armaque  grandiloquo  resonantia  carmine  Phoebus 

Ingerit,  et  gravibus  verba  sonora  modis. 
Felleque  mordaci  brevibus  sententia  dictis 

Non  caret,  hostili  cum  vomit  ore  sales. 
Atoue  Atriss  hie  nostri  doctissima  pectora  secli 

Non  silet,  armati  nee  fera  bella  ducis. 
Pactius  Etlmiscse  modo  plurima  gloria  Crentis 

Petrus  adesty  clivo  maximus  Aonio, 
Nobilitas  quern  clara  fovet  Geniusque  Charisque^ 

Et  prudens  fraudum  nesda  simpUcitas. 
Fortunamque  super  generosa  mente  vagaturr^ 

Illius  baud  unquam  territus  insidiis. 
Non  rapit  in  praeceps  tete  ambitiosa  Cupido 

Litra  fortimam  vivere  docte  tuam. 
Ingerit  huic  mirum  nil  sors  inopina,  novumque 

Omnia  qui  immoto  pectore  adire  potest 
Candida  sublimem  te  vexit  ad  sethera  virtua 

Felicem  reddens  assimilemque  Deis. 
Honormtof  Fa«-  Dc  gregc  quis  posset^  posset  quis  credere  inerti 
^  ^'  Quern  mons  prsepingui  rure  Casinus  alit. 

Solus  Honoratus  vigilanti  mente  Sacerdos 

Aonidum  cantus  post  sua  vota  colit? 
Fascitella  domus  priscorum  e  fascibus  orta, 

Quos  veteri  imperio  stirps  generosa  tulit, 
'  Edidit  infantem,  nascenti  ^neia  nutrix 

Affuit,  excepit,  composuitque  caput, 
Uberaque  admovit  pleno  turgentia  succo : 

Auctori  arrisit  muneris  ore  puer ; 
Intrepidaque  manu  pressit,  suxitque  papillas ; 

Lacte  redundanti  cessit  anhela  sitis ; 
Musarumque  ipsum  altrici  commendat,  ut  inter 

Pierides  Clarii  disceret  acta  Dei, 
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Excepere  Deas  unanimes,  et  mjrstica  Phoebi 

Sacra  docent  patriis  restituuntque  focis. 
Cecropiffi  Iiinc  caecas  latebras  arcanaque  linguse 

Annractusque  omnes  multipUcesque  doloSi 
£t  quocumque  olim  veterum  invidiosa  propago 

Ldquit  in  obscuris  semisepulta  locis, 
Paulatim  explorans  fulgenti  luce  recessus 

Discutit,  et  nitido  tramite  monstrat  iter. 
Nam  brevibus  longas  ambages  legibus  aufert, 

Et  parvo  immensum  codice  stringit  opus. 
Sentibus  evulsis  nudo  jam  calle  per  amplos 

Ire  licet  montes  Pieridumque  nemus. 
Hoc  duoe  Pamassi  pubes  petet  Itala  culmen, 

Altaque  securo  conteret  arva  pede. 
Daphni  tibi  sydus  nascenti  afflavit  Apollo, 

Ingessitque  libens  numina  et  artis  opem. 
Hinc  elegos  promptosque  sales  cultissime  pangis, 

Nee  desit  numeris  dorica  lingua  tuis. 
Te  quoque  Romulidum  et  cultas  spes  altera  linguae  sugi 

Intexam  chartis  candide  Sanga  meis. 
Vos,  animas,  aetemi  quos  ingens  nominis  ardor 

Sollicitat  noctu  sollicitatque  die, 
Quas  stimulis  agitant  laudum  praeconia^  quasque  base 

Poenitet  baud  vatum  celsa  trophea  sequi, 
Laurea  de^onat  vobis  modo  serta  capillus ; 

Surgite  m  amplexus,  jam  Deus  alter  adest, 
Namque  Caledonio  Paceus  ab  Axe  Sacerdos 

Cortynam  ingreditur  ad  pia  Templa  ferens, 
Cortynam,  qua  rite  litat  tibi,  Delpbice,  quaudo 

Attica  Romulidum  ac  inclyta  sacra  colit. 
Mulsius  antiquum  nitido  candore  nitorem 

Possidet,  et  prisca  simplicitate  viget, 
Sincerusque  fluit,  nee  fuco  nobile  adumbrat 

Carmen,  sed  casto  pectore  sacra  colit, 
Hunc  quoniam  illius  cantu  oblectantur  amoeno 

Cypris,  et  aurato  gratia  blanda  sinu, 
Semper  dulcisonos  ut  lamentetur  amores 

Perpetuis  flammis  improbus  urit  Amor. 
Fortunate  bbnis  animi  felicibus  aucte 

Prassagi  merite  nomen  ab  ingenio. 
Gratulor,  ingeminat  tibi  quod  malefida  dolores 

Julia,  quas  auricomi  nomina  solis  habet, 
Namque  nisi  ex  alto  sic  dissimularet  amores, 

Non  foret  a  cantu  tam  bene  nota  tuo. 
Quis  melius  doctum  te  Alexandrine  Catullum 

Jam  prompds  numeris  te  insinuare  potest  ? 
ll2 


Barthol.  Daph- 
uia,  Ezinus. 


FrancUc.  Moi- 
tjus,  Mutinen. 


IfliexanclrlniH. 
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Cent«ni  Fr»- 


Euge  qmbus  Dapbnem  lamentis,  aut  quibus  ollm 

Formosum  indoluit  Cynthius  ^balideniy 
Ac  veluti  jecur  aetemum  sub  vulture  moerens 

Defleat  Japeti  viscera  hiulca  satus, 
Qualibus  aut  lacrymis  Ceycem  in  gurgite  vasto 

Submersum  flerit  tarn  misera  Alcyone, 
Candide  lector,  aves  si  noscere,  si  vacat,  euge 

Da  moestis  aures  vocibus  Euiyali, 
Dum  queritur  fastus  iratae  Julias,  et  artes 

niecebras,  fraudes,  jurgia,  furta,  dolos. 
Calliope  huic  dextram  tribuit  dea  sponte  pupillam, 

Threicio  vati  mamma  sinistra  data  est. 
Centelles  gemini  fratres  sdrps  inclyta,  aviti 

Post  habita  Siculi  nobilitate  soli, 
Ulecti  pariter  linguae  dulcedine  ad  urbem 

Migrarunt,  Claiii  bina  trophea  Dei ; 
Quorum  pectoribus  sic  mutuus  ardor  inhaeret. 

Alter  ut  alteriiis  pectore  corda  ferat ; 
Concordesque  animo  Phoebei  gramina  campi, 

Antraque  BoUicito  trivit  uterque  pede. 
Hos  inter  natu  major  viridante  capillum 

Lauro  Hyeron  cinctus  tempora  nixa  gerit ; 
Heroiimque  canit  laudes  ingentiaque  acta, 

Acta  quibus  justo  murmure  plectra  movet ; 
Melliferae  inventum  segetis,  dulcemque  liquorem, 

Ut  trahit  e  molli  canna  palustris  bumo, 
Et  quis  arundinibus  cultus,  quae  tempora  messis 

Dulcia  quin  etiam  saccara  ut  orbis  habet, 
Franciscus  minor  enodat  Centello  propago, 

Et  leges  strinxit  juraque  certa  dedit. 
Non  adeo  in  specubus  latitanti  horrentis  Eremi, 

Damnatus  voti  dum  bona  sacra  novas, 
niorum  ut  careant  ritu,  Stephane  alme,  Quirites 

Obscoenae  nulli  sacra  adeunda  pede. 
AntoBiiu  Nei^  Hos  quo<]^ue  qui  ad  Tanaim  penetrat  genus  usque  nivaleii 
""*'  Insequitur  dextris  Nerlius  alitibus ; 

Non  te  divitiae,  fastus,  praecepsque  juventa 

Elevat,  ingenium,  nobilitasve  nremit, 
Otia  quin  Elegosque  colas,  Phoebique  recessus, 

Carminaque  argiito  tingere  felle  juvet. 
Praemia,  Calve,  tuis  quae  digna  laboribus  umquani, 

Tarn  bene  pro  mentis  lingua  latina  dabit  ? 
Tu  peregre  errasti  sublata  volumina  quaerens 

Quantum  Europaeo  tingitur  Oceano, 
Namque  Caledonii  te  dives  terra  Britanni 

Novit,  et  auratis  dives  Iberus  aquis ; 


Stephanus. 


FraacbeitfCal- 
Tua. 
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Galliaque  et  latis  Germania  fngida  campis, 

Paimomosque  secans  turgidus  Ister  agros. 
Quidquid  Barbarici  Martis  furor  impius  olim 

Abstulity  ad  patriae  limina  grata  refers, 
£cce  iterum  antiquum  te  pervigilante  nitorem, 

Roma  tenet,  candor  pristinus  ille  reditu 
Madalius  placido  immitem  dum  murmure  amicani 

Deflet,  et  assiduo  murmure  moestus  hiat, 
Multifido  Aonii  silvas  in  vertice  montis 

Plantat,  et  errantes  mulcet  Hamadryadas. 
Quin  etiam  interdum  mordax  resonante  susurro 

Ridety  et  aigutos  ingerit  ore  sales. 
Si  tua  non  fictos  Erato  descripsit  amores, 

Miror  ^uod  nondum  es,  Angeriane,  cinis. 
Annua  Pierides  celebrant  PhcBbeia  Nymphae, 

Solemnemque  notant  munera  rara  diem, 
Quo  miser  Admeti  pecudes  armentaque  Pastor, 

Desierit  tandem  tristia  vota  sequi ; 
Succinctasque  sinus  niveo  et  circumdatae  amictu 

Crratahtur  reducem  lata  per  arva  Deum : 
Dumque  vagae  hue  illuc  cursant  per  fiorida  Tempe, 

Texentem  puerum  moUia  serta  vident. 
Dulcia  certatim  dant  oscula,  lacte  perungunt 

Albenti,  Albineo  nomen  et  inde  fluit. 
Collis  et  Aonii  secreta  per  omnia  ducunt, 

Instillantque  sacri  numina  cuncta  loci. 
Haud  igitur  minim  est,  si  quidquid  concipit  alto 

Ingenio,  aequali  carmine,  et  arte  refert. 
Oceano  in  magno  veluti  stat  saxea  moles 

Immota,  assiduis  fluctibus  icta  maris. 
Sic  caput  objectat  fortunae  interritus  acri 

Confisus  Diis  ClceUus  auspicibus ; 
Desinit  ilia  unquam  ut  valido  intorquere  lacerto 

Spicula,  in  hunc  solum  spicula  cuncta  ferens ; 
Sic  animo  invictus  constanti  pectore  semper 

Imperturbata  vulnera  mente  subit ; 
Solaturque  suas  Phoebeo  murmure  curas, 

Murmure  cui  Latii  plaudit  avena  chori* 
Castalii  fontis  nisi  Bevazanius  undas 

Hausisset  solitus  pellere  ab  ore  sitim, 
Non  adeo  felix  hederae  super  alta  corjmbis 

Pamassi  omatus  montis  adisset  iter, 
i^temos  scripsit  cultus  Lampridius  hymnos, 

Terreni  laudea  concinuitque  Joyis. 
Carmina  Romano  tantum  placuere  Tonanti, 

His  nulla  ut  nostri  temporis  aequa  putet* 


Jo.  Bapt  ICe 
daliua,  Thut- 


Hieronymuf 
Angerianua, 
Neapoi. 


Albtneus  Par- 
mensU. 


Cloeliiu 


August. 
Bevacan. 


Bencd.  Lamr 
prfaUua. 
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Pecnu  zaachw.  Si  vetuB  obstupuit,  prsBscns  itidem  obstupet  aetas 

Excultum  carmen,  culte  Tibulle,  tuum  : 
Haud  mirum  hoc  docts  genitricis  ab  ubere  sacro 

Hausisti,  et  castos  parvuliis  ante  Lares. 
Inde  tibi  genioque  tuo  peramica  fuere 

Saeculay  et  August!  numina  grata  Ducia* 
At  modo  bisdenos  florenti  aetate  decembres 

Vix  jiumerans  quanto  pectore  Zanchus  ovat  I 
Phocenses  }>ariter  Mussb  Latiique  Camoenae 

Concordes  una  hunc  sponte  tulere  sinu. 
Certatim  accumint  charites,  numerosaque  dictant 

Carmina,  juncturas,  pondera,  verba,  sonos, 
Ponderibus  rerum  mentem  hie  bene  pascit  et  aures 

Selectis  verbis  mulcet  et  ezhilarat. 
Binui.  Bine  tui  ingenii  vires,  quibus  omnia  amussim 

Pangere  vel  genio  nil  renuente  potes. 
Si  modo  ab  hortorum  cultu  diveliere  musas, 

FeArea  quas  semper  ducere  rastra  piget, 
Atque  alio  illarum  mentem  divertere  et  aures 

Quo  se  humili  extollant  sidera  ad  alta  solo, 
Jamque  tuis  velles  humeris  injungere  munus 

Grande  aliquod,  quantus  quantus  in  urbe  fores ! 
Tanquiiiui       Dum  Celebris  Yates  circumfert  pompa,  Molosse, 
o  oMitf.  j^^  indicta  feris  horrida  bella  cane ; 

Queis  ceddere  apri  cervorumque  agmina  longa, 

Et  damse  imbelles,  capreolumque  genus. 
Cum  Leo  venandi  Palieti  lustra  Caninum 

Oppidulum  lassus  moenia  parva  subit 
Illic  ubi  hospitio  exceptum  Phamesius  heros 

Convivam  nulla  non  fovet  arte  Jovem. 
crotu*  Thespiadum  erudiit  prima  incunabula  nutrix 

Euphemes,  natus  cui,  Crote,  solus  erat, 
Unde  genus,  nomenque  trahens  ab  ongine  avita 

Altera  Musarum  est  maxima  cura  Crotus. 
Batte  melos  dulci  genitrix  te  Amerina  liquore 

Imbuit,  et  primis  imbuit  uberibus. 
Quam  bene  melliiiuo  susceptum  nectar  ab  ore 

Difiundis  semper  Martia  gesta  canens ! 
Quae  tuus  antiquae  pro  mcenibus  ille  Ravennae, 

Et  quae  pro  laribus,  docte  Catulle,  tuis, 
Marcushonos  patriae,  stirpisque  Columnicae,etalina? 

Italiae  contra  Gallica  signa  dedit. 
Grandiloquis  gerit  ille  modis  celebranda  per  orboiD 

Praelia,  tuque  pari  pectore  beUa  refers. 
Digni^  tuis  Heros  numeris  facit  omnia,  tuque 

Factis  digna  suis  carmina  semper  habes. 
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Ad  Vatum  coetus  propera  blandissime  Cursi,  curuiu. 

Ne  taceas  clausas  tristior  ante  fores ; 
Nam  data  carceribus  citius  si  signa  quadrigae 

Continganty  firustra  vocibus  astra  petes. 
Suntque  alii  celebres,  quos  ingens  gloria  tollit, 

£t  quorum  passim  carmina  Roma  legit. 
Horum  si  quis  avet  cognoscere  nomina  amussim 

Protinus  Aureli  templa  superba  petat. 
lUic  marmorea  pendent  suspensa  columna, 

Atque  etiam  nsec  Coryti  picta  tabella  docet. 
lilos  novit  ArabSj  illos  novere  Sabaeii 

£t  nigri  Ethiopes^  arvaque  adusta  gelu. 
Yaticinory  dis  grata  cohors,  felidus  aevum 

Pectora  fettiaieo  murmure  Phoebus  agit ; 
Yenturus  novus  Augustus,  venturus  et  alter 

MoecenaSy  divum  Candida  progenies. 
Aurea  Principibus  novaque  illis  ssecula  fienti 

Saecula,  queis  aetas  ferrea  victa  cadet ; 
Pacificae  grave  Martis  opus  time  cedet  olivae ; 

Romano  cedent  arma  cruenta  foro. 
Pinguis  humus  passim  nullis  cultoribus,  ultro 

£t  Cererem,  tuaque  munera,  Bacche,  dabit. 
Arva  pede  incerto  pessimdare  sancta  profanos 

Non  sineti  arva  sacris  caste  adeunda  choris. 
Tunc  yirides  lauri  sudabunt  roscida  mella, 

Flumina  perpetuo  nectare  lenta  fluent ; 
Altricemque  novus  quando  instaurabitur  orbis, 

Tellurem  repetent  numina  prisca  Deum. 
Felices  animse,  quibus  ilia  in  tempera  carmen 

Singula  sub  proprio  pondere  verba  cadent. 
His  ego,  si  potero  meritum  subscribere  nomen, 

Forsitan  Absilli  fama  perennis  erit ; 
Et  mea  tunc  totum  felix  Pirmylla  per  orbem 

Vivet  in  exitium  nata  puella  meum. 
Ast  ^o  non  tantum  mihi  nunc  temerarius  augur 

PoUiceor,  nee  me  tam  ferns  ardor  agit, 
Corvus  ut  lus  ausim  crocitare  per  arva  Caystri 

Cjcneumque  rudi  flngere  voce  melos. 


viHXB  nufaam  absilu  fobmatis. 
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Symer,  FoederOy  torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  96. 
JAtera  Leonis  Papa  ad  Megem  AngUa, 

Chabissiho  in  Christo  Filio  nostro  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Bene* 
dictionem. 

Intellezimus  ex  Literis  Majestatis  tua  earn  s^e  molesteque  tulisse 
Noe  Yenerabilem  Fratrem  et  Archiepiscopum  Sancti  A  ndreis  in  Regno 
ScotiaB,  nostrum  et  hujus  Sanct®  Apostolicffi  Sedis  Nuntium,  cum 
Potestate  Legati  de  Latere  constituisse. 

Qua  in  re  etsi  cognoscere  potuerit  ^os  rationem  imprimis  habuisse 
Dignitatis  et  Voluntatis  Tu®,  quoniam  ipsum  Archiepiscopum  ad 
Tu€B  Majestati  satisfaciendum  ante  omnia  obligavimus,  Isqne  id  Nobis 
aperte  se  facturum  recepit ;  tamen  ea  etiam  consideratio  Te  in  earn 
sententiam  adducere  potuit^ut  considerares  Nob  nihil,  quod  Teoffende- 
ret,  facere  et  statuere  voluisse. 

Quod  ex  omnibus  Christianis  Begibus  et  Principibus  Tu  Unus 
profecto  es  quem  in  Domino  unice  atque  summopere  diligimus,  et  in 
quo  prster  caeteros  pro  animi  nostri  afifectu  et  propensione  confidimus, 
cujusque  Petitionibus  et  Postulatis,  aut  etiam  tacitse  Yoluntati  et 
Desiderioy  quantum  cum  Deo  potuimus,  omnibus  semper  in  rebus  satis- 
facere  concupivimus ;  ciyus  nostrss  erga  Te  mentis  Ipse  optimus  et 
locupletissimus  es  Testis  ;  sed  de  his  hactenus. 

Quod  autem  ad  Archiepiscopum  attinet,  ea  statuimus  qusB  Tibi 
grata  essent  futura,  quaeque  Te  velle  cognoscebamus,  quemadmodum 
a  Yenerabili  Fratre  Episcopo  Wigomiensif  Oratore  apud  nos  tuo 
latins  intelliges. 

Datum  MotruB  apud  Sanctum  Petruro,  sub  Annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
vicesimo  secundo  Aprilis  ;  Millesimo  quingentesimo  dedmo  quinto^ 
Pontificatus  nostri  Aimo  tertio. 

P.  Behbus. 
Dor. 

Cariisimo  in  Christo  Filio  nostro  Henrico  Anglia  Regi  lUustru 
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No.  XLIV.     p.  5. 

Sodoku  Ep.  Pom.    No.  36. 

Regi  Fbancorum. 

Chabissimb.  Etsi  obitu  dars  memoriie  Lndovid,  tni  nnper  Pnede- 
cessoris,  audito,  non  mecUocrem  animi  dolorem  oonoepimus^  quod 
magnum  Regem,  &  nobis,  ac  Sedi  Apoatolide,  pnesertim  extremia  his 
temporibus,  amidsaimum,  judieabamus  amisisse ;  tamen,  com  esset  ad 
no6  perlatum  Majeatatem  tuam  continue^  ut  quidem  deoebat,  samma 
onmium  'Letitia,  &  voluntate  ad  regale  solium  evectam  fuisse,  nova 
gratulatione  mitigavimus  dolorem.  Itaque  commoti  noetra  eiga  te 
patema  benevolentia  h  choritate^  quam  etiam,  cum  tu  esses  in  mino- 
ribus,  susceptam,  magnis  h  mutuis  inter  nos  offidia  nos  ancturos 
speramus,  has  ad  tuam  Majestatem  litteraa  direzimus,  nundaa  cum 
nostras  ex  tua  amplitudine  susoeptse  IsetitiflB,  tum  singularia  erga  te 
studii,  &  amoris.  Nos  te,  charissime  fill,  semper  joddcayimus  cum 
caeteris  virtutibus  omnibus,  quae  magno  Frindpi  conveniant,  omatum, 
tum  pnedpua  quadam  pneditum  erga  summum  Deum  pietate,  in  illius 
sanctam  Fidem,  &  Bomanam  ac  universalem  Ecdesiam  religione  h  ob- 
servantia  ;  cujus  quidem  rei  egregiam  alias  laudem,  nunc  mayimnia 
ab  ipso  Deo  praemium  es  consecutus,  cum  ejus  recens  in  te  tantum 
beneficium  possis  agnoscere.  Eo  enim  auctore,  h  largitore,  R^es  k 
Principes  nationum  constituuntur,  quos  tam  prasdaro  munere  devinctos, 
ad  referendam  Deo  gratiam,  &  illius  sanctissimam  propagandam  fidem, 
omnis  et  diuma,  &  noctuma  cura  debet  excitare.  Hac  igitur  de  te 
spe,  &  opinione  imbuti,  gratias  agimus  primum  Deo,  delude  toe 
Majestati  gratulamur,  omni  afiectu  &  amore  banc  dignitatem  tuam 
complectentes,  quam  non  solum  optamua,  sed  etiam  speramua  toti 
Christianas  Beipublicas  fore  salutarem ;  nobis  vero,  qui  te  in  nostrs 
visoeribus  charitatis  gerimus,  ac  Sedi  Apostolicas,  quas  in  te  filio  sue 
primogenito  acquiesdt,  jucundam  etiam,  h  honorificam.  lUnd  oerte 
Majestatem  tuam  pro  nostra  afiectione  patema  breviter  admonendam 
putamus,  ut  consideratis  secum  diligentius  superiorum  temporom  h 
rerum  eventibus,  nuUam  actionem  velit  putare,  nisi  quas  cum  Deo,  ac 
pietate,  h  cum  Christianas  Fidei  commodo  conjuncta  sit,  dignam  Chris- 
tianissimi  Regis  aut  yirtute,  aut  nomine :  cum  castera,  quas  ab  hoc  fine, 
oonsilia  aberrant,  h  plena  semper  sint  ingratas  sollicitudinis,  &  eventus 
plerumque  non  habeant  secundos.  Quamquam  hasc  tu,  Deo  inspirante, 
tua  prudentia  diligentius  cogitabis.  Nos  nostri  erga  te  amoris  fiducia 
parem  nobis  tuam  voluntatem  repromittentes,  hac  primo  in  re  abs  te 
cupimus  nobis  satisfieri,  ut  de  Ecdesis  Narbonensi  (quemadmodum 
nos  destinavimus,  h  sicut  ad  claras  memorias  Prasdecessorem  tuum 
scripseramus)  velit  Majestas  tua  libenter  assentiri,  ut  dilecto  filio 
nostro  Julio  Cardinali  de  Medicis  provideamus  ;  cum  prassertim  Pras* 
decessor  tuus  recompensam  Ecdesias  Albiensis  ei  poUicitus,  Yaurensem 
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obtiili8set>  dictnsqae  Cardinalis  neutram  sit  assecutus,  et  utramque 
iUamm  oedere  in  tuam  gratiam  sit  paratus.  Cujus  quidem  Cardinalis 
turn  yirtus,  et  integritas,  turn  erga  tuam  Majestatem,  &  ipsius  statum 
observantia  &  affectio,  digna  est  quae  hanc  suam  erga  se  cognoscat 
liberalitatem :  nobis  quidem,  qui  eum  &  pro  suis  summis  virtutibus, 
&  pro  consanguinitate  ipsa  vehementer  amamus,  Majestas  tua  faciei 
rem  gradssimam,  cui  perpetuam  gratiam  debebimus.  Die  zxL  Jan, 
MDXY.    Anno  secundo. 


No.  XLV.     p.  39. 


^Eko  rdoiU  Anon,  ap,  Parid.  de  Chrams  de  ingressu  Summi  Pont^ 
LewM  X.  Florentiam^  p«  9. 

ENTBd  la  Santit4  di  Leone  X«  dalla  Porta  a  S.  Gaggio  la  quale  trovd 
ornata  di  un  beUo  e  vago  arco  fatto  a  similitudine  di  quelli  delli  antichi 
Bomani ;  dipoi  se  ne  venne  a  S.  Felice  in  Piazza,  dove  trovd  il  secondo 
Aroo  dove  era  Timagine  di  Lorenzo  suo  Padre  con  un  verso^  che 
diceva  :  Hie  est  FUius  meus  dilecttis;  il  che  da  S.  S.  veduto  e  letto,  fu 
visto  alquanto  lagrimare  ;  dipoi  addirizzatosi  su  per  via  Maggio  arrivo 
al  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita,  il  quale  trovd  omato  di  due  bellissime  macchine  : 
una  era  all'  entrare  del  Ponte  in  forma  di  arco,  nella  sommitsi  della 
quale  era  scritto,  Zeoni  X,  laborum  victoria  e  I'altra  era  di  la  dal 
Ponte  di  verso  S.  Trinita,  e  quest'  era  un'  altissima  Guglia.  Passato 
il  Ponte  arriv6  a  S.  Trinita,  e  dipoi  sul  canto,  dove  si  abboccano  le  due 
strade,  una  detta  Parione,  e  I'altra  Porta  Bossa  :  qui  vi  era  fatto  un' 
altra  Macchina  in  forma  di  un  toivlo  Tempio,  avanti  al  quale  un  Yesti- 
bolo  in  forma  di  Luna,  nel  fregio  del  quale  erano  lettere,  che  in  sos- 
tanza  significavano  esser  questa  Cittsk  in  protezione  di  due  Leoni,  e  due 
Giovanni  felicissimamente  posarsi,  iutendendo  per  I'uno  il  celeste 
Batista,  e  per  I'altro  il  terrestre  de'  Medici :  dipoi  addirizzandosi  su 
per  Porta  Bossa,  arrivato  in  Mercato  Nuovo,  quivi  trovo  un'  altissima 
Colonna  molto  ben  lavorata,  dipoi  per  Yacchereccia  arriv6  in  Piazza 
de'  Signori,  dove  sotto  gli  archi  della  Loggia,  che  de'  Tedeschi  si 
cfaiama,  era  fatta  una  grandissima  Statua  di  Ercole  colla  Clava  in 
suUa  Bpalla,  dipoi  torcendo  verso'  il  Leone,  che  e  sul  canto  della 
Ringhiera,  quivi  trov6  un  altro  arco  bellissimo,  il  quale  era  diviso  in 
quattro,  e  per  il  suo  mezzo  faceva  due  strade,  posato  su  otto  bianchis- 
sime  Colonne  scannellate,  nella  sommit^  del  quale  era  scritto  :  Leoni  X. 
P.  Max.  propter  merita  ;  e  cosi  passando  dal  Sale,  e  da  i  Gondi 
arriv6  al  Palazzo  del  Potesta,  dove  era  dirimpetto  a  Badia  fatto  un 
superbissimo  arco,  e  allato  alia  Porta  di  detta  Badia,  ve  n'era  fatta  a 
similitudine  di  quella  un'  altra  finta  ;  e  questo  per  non  essere  la  detta 
Porta  a  dirittura  nel  giusto  mezzo  della  via  del  Palagio  a  tale  che  la 
falsa  dalla  vera  non  si  distingueva,  e  sopra  quest'  arco  fu  scritto : 
Leant  X.  Pont,  Max,  Fidei  Ctdtori ;  e  seguendo  la  strada  dal  Canto 
^e'  Pazzi,  e  venendo  da'  Fondamenti  quivi  sul  canto  d'onde  prima 
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Bi  scuopre  la  Cupola  trov6  un  altro  arco  beUlBsiiiio,  il  quale  sembrava 
tutto  di  rosseggiante  Porfido,  e  per  la  sua  mirabile  stmttura  fa  tenuto 
il  piu  bello  di  tutti  gli  altri,  nella  sommit^  del  quale  era  scritto :  8pe$ 
ejus  in  Domino^  Leo  X.  Pont.  Max.  e  girando  dietro  a  essi  Fonda- 
menti  pervenne  in  sulla  Piazza  di  S.  Gio.  dove  la  facda  di  S.  Maria 
del  Fiore  era  tutta  rifatta  da  terra  fino  alia  dma  del  tetto,  e  mostrava 
con  bellissima  invenzione  essere  tutta  di  pallidi  marmi,  che  per  loro 
stessi  denotassino  per  lunghezza  del  tempo,  e  per  le  oontinove  piogge 
esserei  dalla  lor  natural  bianchezza  nel  colore  dell'  oriental!  perle  tras- 
formati. 

La  Chiesa  dentro  fu  molto  eontuoaamente  omata,  e  parata,  e  fatto  un 
palco  dentro  in  Chiesa,  alto  da  tre  cubiti,  e  largo  dodid,  il  quale  comin- 
ciava  dalla  Porta  principale,  e  andava  a  dirittura  su  per  il  mezzo  della 
Chiesa  fino  aU'  Altar  Maggiore,  su  per  il  quale  camminando  il  Pontefice, 
con  quelli  che  erano  6eco»  la  sua  benedizione  al  Popolo  che  in  sul 
basso  pavimento  della  Chiesa  era  lar^amente  donava,  e  cosi  per  quello 
si  condusse  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  dove  fatte  le  debite  solenni  ccrimonie 
S.  S.  si  cav6  il  Regno  di  testa,  e  fu  dato  a  quello  de'  quattro  Prelati, 
che  di  sopra  dicemmo,  il  quale  non  lo  aveva,  e  dipoi  si  cav6  di  dosso  li 
paramenti,  e  rimase  in  bianchissimo  Roccetto,  sopra  il  quale  si  messe  la 
Mozzetta  di  velluto  rosso  con  il  Berrettino  in  testa  del  medesimo^  nel 
quale  abito  fece  il  resto  della  Via  per  infino  al  suo  alloggiamento,  e 
cosi  uscendo  di  Chiesa,  e  passando  dal  Canto  alia  Paglia  arriv6  al 
Canto  de'  Carnesecchi  dove  era  fatto  un  vago,  e  bellissimo  Arco  con 
10  Ninfe,  che  cantavano,  e  traU'  altre  in  un  quadrato  era  dipinto  un 
Leone,  che  coUa  propria  lingua  curava  le  piaghe  di  un  ferito  corpo,  omi 
un  motto,  che  diceva  :  Omne  dvlce  in  ore  Leonis. 

Dipoi  arrivato  in  sulla  nuova  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella,  nel  mezzo 
della  quale  era  fatto  un  bello  e  grandissimo  Cavallo,  a  similitudine  di 
quel  due,  chesono  in  Roma  a  Monte  Cavallo  :  Dipoi  si  transferri  in  Via 
della  Scala,  e  alia  Sala,  detta  del  Papa,  dove  era  preparato  il  suo  allog- 
giamento. Era  con  bella  invenzione  fatta  una  bella  maochina  all' 
entrare  di  detta  Strada,  e  all'  entrata  di  detta  Sala  un'  altra,  sebbene 
I'intenzione  dell'  Artefice,  che  quivi  lavor6,  era,  che  tal  lavoro  fosse 
continovata  dall'  entrata  della  strada  per  infino  alia  Porta  della  Sala  ; 
ma  dalla  brevity  del  tempo  impedito,  non  potette  condurre  a  perfezione 
se  non  le  dette  due  parti  principalL 


No.  XLVI.     p.  39. 

Paiid.  de  Orassis^  de  Ingressu  Leon,X.  JFlorentiamy^.  1. 

Cusf  per  diversa  loca  Agri  Florentini  Fontifez  solatianter  spatiatus 
esset,  et  denique  in  Villa,  quae  de  MarignoUe  permansisset,  tandem  die 
S.  Andreas  inde  venit  ad  Monasterium  Suburh^mum  Monialiqm,  dictum 
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S.  Gflgiiy  ubi  Corpus  Christi  repositum  fuerat,  pervenit  (sic)  ubi 
Cardinales  in  Cappis  rubeis  vestiti  eum  ezpectaverunty  et  inde  sola 
Stola  super  Albam  paratus  recedens  descendh  ad  aliud  Monialium 
Monasteriom.  Sic  enim  rogatus  a  Populo  fuerat,  ut  ibi  caperet  para- 
menta,  prout  sanctSB  memoriaa  Eugenium  (IV.)  fecisse  dicebant,  et  sic 
fecit ;  nam  ibi  Pluviale  predosum  novum  induit,  et  ad  urbem  perve- 
nit sequentibus  Cardinalibus,  ubi  in  Porta  de  more  Crucem  sibi  a  Car- 
dinali  de  Medicis  oblatam  osculatus  est  sede  ejus  ad  terram  demissa, 
sic  Yolente  ipso,  et  ibidem  incepit  Thesaurarius  Paps  pecunias  in 
Populo  dispergere,  quamquam  paucas,  ut  dixerunt.  Ego  autem  ordi- 
naveram,  ut  tria  millia  ducatorum  dispergerentur  in  hoc  Florentise 
ingressu,  sicut  sanctsd  memorial  Julius  (11.)  in  ingressu  Bononis. 

De  aliquibus  quwsitU  super  Ingressu  Pajxe  in  Florentiam, 

Ceterum  antequam  Pontifex  ingrederetur  Civitatem  qusBsivi  a  Sua 
Sanctitate,  super  quibus  volebam  resolvi,  sicut  est  In  qua  Ecclesia 
extra  Portam  velit  iuduere  paramenta,  an  S.  Gagio,  vel  in  Monticellio, 
et  dixit  quod  in  utroque  volebat  respective  indueri  propter  consola- 
tionem  Monialium,  et  propter  suam  commoditatem  ;  et  de  bora 
ingressus  dixit,  quod  de  mane^  quia  sciebat  propter  ceremonias,  et 
propter  turbas,  et  longas  vias  esset  in  nocte  vix  hospitatus.  An 
placeat  habere  cc.  torcias  ante  Sacramentum,  et  fuit  contentus ;  de 
Baldachino  portando  non  voluit  quod  aliquis  illud  ferret,  nisi  Gives 
ordine  ipsorum,  dummodo  Priores  cum  Yexillifero  Justitias  prima  vice 
illud  ferant,  prout  factum  fuit :  De  Cubiculariis,  et  Scutiferis  noviter 
creatis  per  Collegia,  qusssivi  quid  vellet,  et  an  ante,  et  supra  antiques 
ponerem,  et  dixit,  quod  ex  istis,  ille  que  erat,  antequam  assumeretur 
ad  Papatum,  prsecederet,  deinde  sequerentur  noviter  creati,  et  ultimo 
loco  irent,  qui  venissent  tempore  Paschali.  De  Datario,  qui  non 
haberet  locum,  an  placeat  facere  ilium  Subdiaconum  supemumerarium, 
etiam  cum  habitu,  et  loco  ;  et  placuit  An  Thesaurarius,  qui  non  est 
solitus  portare  Bochetum,  pro  ilia  die  induat,  et  cum  illo  indutus 
absque  Capello  projiciat  pecunias  in  Populo.  Et  an  placeat,  quod 
Umbella  nova  fiat,  quia  antiqua  fuit  demissa  per  oblivionem  Bomae,  et 
facta  est  una  Umbella  nova,  similiter  de  Capellis  ad  minus  duobus, 
pluribusve,  idest  in  totum  tribus  papalibus,  quse  antea  ferantur,  et 
factum  est  ita.  An  placeat,  quod  Sarcinsa  ad  minus  quinquaginta 
antecedant  pompam,  et  voluit  cc.  antecedant,  cum  omni  omatu,  et 
ordine.  De  equis  nobilibus,  quot  antecederent,  et  placuit  quod  centum 
optime  omati  irent,  quod  null®  bombards  sonarent  in  ingressu  propter 
stuporem  dictorum  equorum,  et  aliorum,  ut  nullum  Itederent,  et  factum 
est  sic  An  placeat,  quod  darem  Civibus,  et  Magistratui  ordinem 
pompsB,  quem  ipsi  servare  deberent,  et  placuit,  dummodo  nulla  vexilla 
ferentur,  sicut  in  Civitate  Ecclesise,  quia  hoc  relinquerem  arbitrio 
eorunu  An  parari  facerem  aliquam  collationem  in  Ecclesia  altera,  ubi 
Papa  reciperet  paramenta,  pro  ipso  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  et  statuit, 
quod  super  hoc  consulerentur  Cardinales,  et  satisfaceret  eis.  Item 
quia  Yexillifer  Justitiss,  ut  mihi  dictum  fuit,  non  intendebat  cedere 
Cardinalibus,  nee  eis  transeuntibus  assurgere,  an  placeret,  quod  hi  in 
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hoc  casu  a  me  ipso  admonerentur,  at  suam  errorem  cognoacerent,  et 
in  hoc  Papa  misit  ad  Yexillifernin,  qui  tres  Gives  ad  Papam  desd- 
navit,  ut  referrent  suse  Sanctitati  major! tatem,  et  aactoiitatem 
Dominii  Florentini,  et  Papa  eos  ad  me  remisit,  qui  fuerunt  Jaooboa 
Salviatus  Cognatus  Papae,  Robertus  Acciaiolus,  et  Lanfredinos  de 
Lanfredinis,  qui  cum  multa  mi  hi  dixissent,  pnesertim,  quod  ipsi  vole- 
bant  suum  Yexilleferum  cum  Dominis  esse  squales  CardinalibuSy  ^o 
subridens  rnnitatem  hujusmodi,  jussi  at  remanerent  in  Palatio  suo, 
quia  non  solum  non  aKjuales  ituri  essent  Cardinalibus^  sed  nonnisi  ut 
scutiferi  eorum,  idest  pedites  ante  frenum  Pontificis,  quod  cum  mihi 
credere  non  vellent,  adierunt  Papam,  et  cum  nisu  exposuenint  oensu- 
ram  meam,  quasi  ego  vanitatem  exposuissem  eis.  Pontifex  autem  meom 
judicium  approbando  dixit,  aut  non  venirent  in  isto  ingressn,  ant  ai 
veuirent,  pedito  incederent,  et  Baldachinnm  portarent,  super  qao  facta 
est  magna  collocutio  inter  ipsos,  et  tandem  acquieverunt  in  hoc  verbo, 
licet  ipsi  Yexillifef,  et  Priores  Domini,  qui  ante  venerant  ad  Portam 
Civitatis  ascenderunt  certum  pegma,  sive  taxillum,  et  ibi  sedentes  null! 
Cardinal!  exeunti  obviam  Pontifici  assurrexerunt,  nee  minus  Caputittm 
e  capite  deposuenmt,  quod  cum  ego  videssem,  statui,  quod  nullos  Car- 
dinalis  transiens  elevaret  oculos  ad  palcum,  sive  taxillum  illud,  ne  con- 
tingeret  eos  videri,  aut  audire,  et  sic  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  remanse- 
runt  in  sua  vanitate,  prseter  id  quod  dixi  PapsB  factum,  et  Papa  misit 
ad  eos  ut  omnino  Cardinalibus  assurgerent,  et  caput  denudarent,  qnod 
vix  acceperunt,  tamen  acceptarunt;  et  fecerunt  insuper  ordinari,  quod 
Yexillifer  nullus  Claves  Civitatis  offerret  Papae  sicut  alii  Magistratus 
consueverunt,  et  hoc  quia  ipsi  Florentini  Portam  ad  terram  d^ecerunt, 
et  patefecerunt  in  totum.  Quo  autem  ad  sacram  Processionem  ordi- 
nari, quod  omnes  de  Clero  Civitatis  quantumcumque  exempt!  venirent 
sub  poenis  pecuniariis  per  me  impositis,  exceptis  MonicdibuSy  Iloet 
etiam  Papa  dedit  Monialibus  volentibus  venire,  et  videre  lioentiam 
veniendi  ad  loca  honesta,  ita  ut  viderent,  sed  non  viderentnr,  prout 
multa  Collegia  Monialium  Claustralium  venerant,  et  aliqusB  omnino 
abstinuerunt,  multi  etiikm  Religiosorum  Conventus  se  excosare  volue- 
runt,  ne  venire  cogerentur,  sed  omnino  venerunt,  et  comparaerunt, 
non  tamen  per  vias  ambulaverunt  in  processionibus  iUis,  sed  feci  quod 
Yicarius  Archiepiscopi  assignavit  singulis  Regulis  locum  saum,  in  qao 
unaquseque  Regula  suum  Altare  quam  festivissime  erigeret,  et  ibidem 
stantes  cantarent,  dum  equitatus  Papalis  transiret  a  principio  usque  ad 
finem,  quod  placuit  Pap®,  et  Cardinalibus,  ac  etiam  Civibus  aniversis; 
et  si  qua  contentio  erat  inter  aliquos,  ut  saspe  solet,  Yicarius  eas  con- 
cordaret,  et  factum  est  de  facili.  Item  ordinavi,  quod  ai^te  triduum 
semper  campanas  sonarent.  Item,  quod  omnis  Cleios  indesinenter 
oraret  pro  serenitate  Coeli,  et  pro  iter  agentibus,  usquequo  Pajw 
reversus  fuerit  in  Urbem.  Feci  quod  cc.  Torcia  portarentur  anie 
Sacramentum  per  Clericos  seculares  et  sub  poenis  consignar^nt  illaia 
Sacristae  Matricis  Ecclesiffi.  Feci  quod  soli  Canonici  Matricis  Ecde- 
sise  pottarent  Baldachinum  Sacramenti  per  vices,  et  non  alii.  Feci, 
quod  Cardinalis  de  Medicis  Diaconus  esset  in  Porta  cappatus,  at 
offerret    Crucem    Papae  osculandam.      Item   ante   vatvas   £cclesi<» 
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S.  Reparatae  idem  Cardinalis  affuit  cum  Thuribulo,  et  Aspersorio^ 
et  super  Altari  cantavit  versiculos  et  Orationem,  et  Archidiaconus 
incensato  Pontifice  inchoavit  Te  Deum  laudamusj  &c.  Duo  Balda- 
china  fuerunt,  unum  album  ex  Damasco  cum  floribus  aureis  inter- 
texds  pro  Sacramento,  aliud  autem  aureum,  id  est  ex  pauno  aureo 
super  Papam  cum  perticis  auratis.  Juvenes  autem  c.  pedites  in 
omatu  nobilissimo  cum  baculis  auratis,  et  totidem  equestres  similiter 
exomati  prseter  centum  Gives  equites,  et  Doctores,  ac  nobiles,  qui 
omnes  erant  equestres  in  Ecclesia  S.  Reparatse,  sive  8.  MarisB  de 
Flore.  Erat  in  Porta  Ecclesise  usque  ad  tribunam  elevatus  Pons,  quasi 
duas  cannas,  et  largus  tres,  sicut  est  in  Ecclesia  S.  Johannis  Lateranen- 
sis,  quando  fit  Goronatio  novi  Pontificis,  et  hoc  factum  est  propter 
populi  multitudinem,  quas  fuit  innumerabilis  ;  arcus  erant  xn.  pulcher- 
rimi,  et  ditissimi,  aequalibus  distantiis  elevati,  et  super  istis  erant  can* 
tilenaa  diverss,  quas  Papa  libenter  audire  yidebatur,  et  inter  arcum  et 
arcum,  erant  yariaa  structure  similes  illis,  quas  videntur  in  Urbe  Roma, 
videlicet  Obeliscus,  sicut  in  Vaticano,  Columna  sicut  in  Campo  Martio, 
et  hujusmodi  usque  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Novellam,  ubi  Papa  prima 
nocte  quievit,  qui  locus  etiam  magnifice  exomatus  est,  et  in  ejus  Campo 
erat  Equus  auratus  magnus,  sicut  ante  sBdes  Lateranenses.  Ordinavi 
quod  omnes  carcerati  liberarentur,  sed  non  omnes  liberati  sunt,  tamen 
multi,  et  quod  omnes  qui  ex  quacumque  funeratione  lugubres  essent, 
luctum  deponerent.  Cardinales  fuerunt  tres  Cappis  rubeis,  qui 
numero  fuerunt  xx.  et  Prselati  in  mantellis  longis  cum  latis  Capuocis, 
Papa  autem  fuit  cum  Pluvial!  pretioso  amplo,  et  Thiara  pretiosa,  qnam 
cum  aliquandin  portasset,  et  gravaretur,  deposuit,  et  iliam  Thiaram 
aimplicem  in  via  resumpsit,  et  sic  usque  ad  Ecdesiam  S.  Reparatae 
delatus  ista,  Perafrenariis  suis  subcollocantibus,  etiam  Juvenibus 
Florentinis  ad  hoc  pneparatis,  et  similiter  aliis,  qui  Baldachinum  vicis« 
sim  ferrent,  et  deputavi  xxx.  Gives  Florentinos,  qui  per  spatia  viarum 
custodirent,  ne  ordo  per  me  deputatus  Processionis  alteraretur,  et  super 
his  omnibus  praefeci  Dominum  Julianum  Prothonotarium  de  Toma- 
buonis  qui  ferulam  gestaret,  et  faceret,  sicut  Gubemator  Urbis  Romae, 
Processionem  servari,  prout  fecit,  et  bene  successerunt  omnia.  Ordo 
autem  Processionis  talis  fuit,  videlicet,  Cursores,  Equites,  Sarcinas 
PapsB,  cc.  Valisarii,  et  FamilisB  Cardinalium,  Nobiles  Florentini 
Equites,  Officiales  Cancellarise,  et  Cameraa  Valisarii  Papae,  et  Scuti-* 
feri  Papas,  Equifalerati  xx.  et  Scutiferi  Papas  quatuor  cum  Capellis, 
Procuratores  Ordinum,  et  Principum,  Cubicularii  antiqui  fuerunt  in 
primo  loco,  tum  illi,  qui  emerunt  (jnc)  ultimo  illi,  qui  venerunt,  Acco- 
liti,  Clerici  Camens,  Auditores  cum  Magistro  Palatii,  Barones,  Ora- 
tores,  Principes.  Inter  Oratores  fuit  dissensio,  quia  unus  Orator 
Hispanias  voluit  esse  post  primum  Franciaa,  cujus  tunc  erant  tres,  et 
sic  voluit  habere  sub  se  duos  Francias,  sed  illi  non  voluerunt,  asse- 
rentes  banc  disciplinam  ab  Oratore  Hispanias  alias  datam  fuisse,  cum 
essent  tres  Oratores  Hispaniae,  et  voluerunt  esse  simul  juncti,  nee 
aliquo  mode  cedere  Oratori  Regis  Aiigliae,  qui  voluit  esse  post  primum, 
et  supra  duos  Hispanos ;  sed  quia  Hispani  tunc  non  voluerunt,  prop- 
terea  nunc  l^;em,  qnam  tulit,  patiatur,  sic  cessit,  et  recessit,  nee  nun- 
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quam  volait  amplius  comparere ;  deinde  Magistratas  Florentiniis  omnes 
pedites,  Guardia  Papss  pedestres  cum  Capitano  Equestri  solo,  Lau- 
rentitts  Medices  cum  quinquaginta  pedestribus  suis,  Macerii  Papse  sex 
tantum,  alii  discurrerunt.  Hostiarii.  Magister  unus  Ceremoniarumy 
Subdiaconi  duo,  Datarius  supernumerarius  a  einistris  in  habitu  Sub* 
diaconali,  Clerus  Cathedralis  cum  luminaribus  ante  Sacramentum, 
Clericus  CamersB,  CapelliB  cum  lantema.  Corpus  Christi  sub  Balda* 
chinoy  quod  Canonici  portarunt,  Cardinales  omnes,  idest  Diaconi  Pres- 
biteri  et  duo  Diaconi  assistentes,  Juvenes  centum  pedites ;  ego  Epis* 
copus  Pisaurensis  Magister  Ceremoniarum,  et  assistentes ;  Papa  sub 
Baldachino,  quod  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  Domini  portarunt  per  vices,  et 
priores  dicti  semper  pedites  nudo  capite  antecesserunt,  duo  Cubicularii 
non  caputiati  cum  Auditore  Rotas  de  Mitra»  Medici  duo  cum  Secre- 
tario,  Thesaurarius,  Dispensator  pecuniaruminPopulo^Maceriusunus 
cum  Umbella,  assistentes  Prselati,  et  alii  Prselati^  et  Togati,  et  ultimo 
Milites  Equestres,  Guardia  Pape ;  et  iste  fuit  ordo  procedendi  a  Porta 
ad  Ecdesiam  S.  Reparatse,  in  qua  via  fuerunt  per  me  ordinati  dyea, 
qui  per  spatia,  ut  dixi,  custodirent,  ne  qua  fieret  pressnra,  aut  scanda- 
lum,  aut  mora,  ut  solet  quandoque  a  Juvenibus  Mulierum  inspectori- 
bus.  Pontifex  primo  aocepit  Regnum  in  capite,  quod  cum  gravaretur 
in  media  via  illo  deposito,  accepit  leve  Regnum,  et  delectabatur  cum 
in  quolibet  arcu  triumphali  cantaretur  aliquid  in  suam  laudem,  et 
firmabat  gressum,  ut  omnia  audiret,  et  intelligeret  In  Ecclesia 
S.  Reparataa  fuit  suggestus  altus  ligneus,  ut  dixi ;  a  porta  usque  ad 
Altare  elevatus  fuit,  sicut  in  S.  Johanne  Lateranensi  in  die  Corona- 
tionis,  super  quem  suggestum  soli  nos  Papam  facientes  ascendimus. 
Populus  autem  remansit  inferius  hinc  inde  per  Ecclesiam  ;  ibi  Papa 
diutius  solito  oravit,  et  tandem  Cardinale  de  Medicis  Diaoonos,  qui 
erat  Archiepiscopus  Florentinus  in  Cappa  sua  rubea  cantante  versicu- 
los,  et  orationem.  Papa  benedixit  cum  indulgentia  plenaiia,  et  ibi 
exuit  Pluviale,  et  accepit  Stolam  super  rochetum,  et  delatus  est  in 
Monasterium  S.  M.  Kovellse,  ubi  non  est  Ecclesiam  ingressua,  aed 
recta  in  cedes  ingressus  est,  populo  indesinenter  in  vitam  et  laudem 
Pontificis,  et  Domus  suaa  exclamante,  et  in  nocte  bombardis  sine  fine 
crepitantibus,  quia  ego  in  die  sic  ordinavi  propter  equos  nostroe,  et 
multitudinem  mularum  timidarum,  ne  propter  siliceas  stratas  in  viis 
aliqui  caderent. 


No.  XLVII.    p.  43. 

ExempL  in  Biblioth,  Vatican. 

OraHo  hahita  BononuB  coram  Leone  X.  Pont.  Max,  infrequenti 
Cardinalium  Concilio,  ipso  Rege  Chrigtianissimo  presenU,  a  Cia- 
rissimo  et  lUustri  viro  Antonio  Prato  magno  OaUiw  CanceOario. 
Tertio  Idas  Decemhris  mdxv. 

Si  quisqnam  hominum  B.  P.  justa  aliquando  de  causa  ii^nctum  nbi 
dicendi  munus  respuerit,  aut  in  alium  quemvis  hominem  aptiorem 
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magiaque  ezercitatum  rejecerit,  nemo  certe  inficiabitur  sBquissimo  jure 
uni  mihi  idem  licoisse,  si  modo  hinc  curarum  negociorumque  molero» 
qua  in  dies  magis  et  magis  obruor,  illinc  virium  tenuitatem,  reique 
pondus  diligenter  examine!.  Nam  quia  quseso  tantam  dicendi  vim, 
fidnciam,  facultatemque  praesumpserit,  qui  ubi  Majestatis  tuaa  B.  Pater 
radios  fulgoresque  senserit,  Reverendissimosque  istos  Fatres  firmissi- 
mas  Christiane  Beipublicoe  columnas  cardinesque  inspexerit,  non  ei 
statim  praa  metu  singultantia  interruptaque  verba  excidant?  lingua 
timore  balbutiat  ?  genua  formidine  titubent  ?  cor  palpitet  ?  capilli 
rigeant  ?  vultus  palleat  ?  pluribusque  locis  hiulcam  et  nimis  fatiscentem 
orationem  abrumpat  ?  Nedum  ego,  cui  ne  boram  quidem  a  forensibus 
negociis,  aulicisque  tumultibus  et  curis  respirare  licet  citra  nominis  et 
famae  periculum  in  tarn  celebri  Patrum,  eruditorumque  virorum  con- 
sessu  atqne  ordine,  et  in  tarn  eminenti  totius  Beipublicaa  Christian® 
tbeatro  hoc  dicendi  munus  tractavero,  nisi  obvias  nobis  ulnas,  mitem- 
que  et  fadlem  vultum  B.  P.  ostenderis,  frontem  exporrigeris,  ablega- 
taque  procul  omni  severitate,  facilitatis  comitatisque  radio  nos  aspexeris, 
inprimisque  benignam  tuam  illam  auram,  et  humanitatis  zephjrem 
nobis  arridens,  lastusque  spiraveris,  qui  non  tuss  tamen  S.  patemitati, 
fled  toti  etiam  genti  et  familiss  Medicum  (ut  plerseque  alias  virtutes) 
peculiaris  semper  fuit  Nam  praeter  hoc,  quod  familia  tua  propria 
quodam  et  gentilicio  jure  virtutes  omnes,  bonasque  disciplinas  indefesso 
semper  studio  amplexata  sit,  quod  rem  ipsam  literariam  non  minus 
quam  omnes  literatos  juverit,  quod  privatorum  omnium  et  amicorum 
causas  ex  fide  semper  et  jure  tutata  sit,  quod  eos  a  vi  et  injuria  defen- 
dent ;  maximis  etiam  in  Bemp.  Florentinam  meritis  principem  locum 
fere  semper  in  ea  civitate  meruit,  summos  semper  honores,  maximos- 
que  magistratus  adepta  est,  in  quibus  administrandis  tam  et  pie  sem* 
per,  tanquam  et  modeste,  et  prudenter  se  gessit,  ut  quamdiu  sub 
ductu,  anspiciisque  Medicaa  domus  Florentina  res  fuit,  semper  floruit ; 
in  diesque  uberiora  sui  et  ampliora  incrementa  senserit,  jamque  et 
nunc  et  in  posterum  in  earn  civitatem  ex  ista  vestra  felici  domo 
majora  in  dies  augmenta  proventura  sperantur :  quas  fortissimus  Leo 
de  tribu  Medicum  ad  Pontificatum  divinitus  assumptus  es ;  qui  navi- 
culam  Petri  variis  bellorum  fluctibus  procellisque  diu  multumque 
agitatam ;  laceram  fere  et  magno  fortunas  ventorumque  ludibrio  expo- 
sitam,  e  naufragio  (cui  temporum  malignitate  peneproximafuerat)  per 
syrtes  et  scopulos  primum  eximeres;  deinde  in  tutissimum  portum 
tanquam  peritissimus  nauderus,  reduceres.  £t  tali  oerte  Leone 
Christiana  Resp.  turn  egebat,  qui  pro  tempore  rerumque  varietate  et 
conditioner  varias  quoque  ipse  peraonas  indueret,  ut  si  forte  a  man 
tempestas  orta  nuncietur,  quae  Petri  cjmbam  in  brevia  vel  scopulos  vi 
▼entorum  impellat,  tum  Leo  nauderus  factus  et  una  manu  clavuro, 
altera  remum  tenens,  a  tempestate  et  periculo  eam  liberam  tutamque 
assent ;  si  vero  a  terra  metus  et  discrimen  ingruerint,  utpote  lupis, 
ferisque  bestiis  Dominicum  gregem  infestantibus,  tum  Leo  Leonis 
persona  retenta,  lupos  dentibus  unguibusque  laniet,  et  rugitu  territos 
procul  ab  ovibus  arceat ;  quod  si  fasda  scabie  aut  tabe  (quod  abominor) 
gr^em  infici,  aut  alio  quovis  genere  mali  vexari  contigeret,  tum  Leo 
VOL.  II.  M  H 
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pastoris  personam  induat,  qui  dispersas  primum,  palantesqae  OTicalas 
sedulo  colligat;  collectas  aspidat;  quo  morbidas  et  mala  vidonim 
contagione  poUutas  curet,  curatas  ketissimis  herbis  et  salutari  pabulo 
reficiat ;.  Tefectas  plenasque  in  septa  reducat,  ut  tandem  ex  Dei  optimi 
Maximiy  ej  usque  pastoris  vigilantissimi  voto  fiat  unum  ovile  et  unu;} 
pastor.  Id  quod  tam  abunde  B.  P.  hi  tui  sanctissimi  mores,  hoc  tuom 
divinum  ingenium,  hm  virtutes,  baa  disdplinse,  base  denique  pietads  et 
religionis  plenissima  instituta,  felici  nostro  seculo  pnestiterant,  ut  his 
motus  Invictissimus  Princeps  noster  Franciscus  nihil  unquam  posthac 
aut  charius,  aut  antiquius  duxerit,  quam  per  legatos,  oratores,  nondos, 
privatasque  et  familiares  epistolas  qualem  in  te  B.  P.  obaervantiam, 
pietatemque  semper  habuerit,  modis  omnibus  significaret  et  ostendeiet. 
Qua  quidem  in  re  praocessorum  Regum  et  majorum  vestigia  secutnm 
nemo  non  videt,  qui  ubi  primum  divino  coelitusque  misso  chrjsmate 
delibuti  fuerant,  nihil  antiquius  justiusque  duxere,  quam  Pootifid 
maximo,  et  Apostolicsd  sedi  aliqua  in  re  gratificari,  et  nomen  ejus 
autoritatemque  ampliorem  augustioremque  facere,  quantoque  pietatem 
illi  suam  pluribus  nominibus  testatam  reliquissent,  tanto  dbi  totique 
regno  melius  felidusque  consuluisse  crederent ;  adeo  oerte  Gulliarum 
Prindpes  et  Reges  in  banc  Sanctissimam  Sedem  prompt!  semper 
affecti  benevolique  fuere,  ut  nisi  multis  in  eam  obsequiis  benefidisque 
collatis  regnandi  initia  fedssent,  non  se  satis  antiqua  et  vetere  Chns- 
tianissimi  appellatione  dignos  esse  putarent,  quorum  si  exempla  et 
uberrima  et  amplissima  repetere  indpiam,  et  tibi  B.  P.  non  mcMilocre 
tedium,  et  mihi  ipsi  quoq.  non  parum  impedimentum  afferam.  Ideo 
ne  diutius  tuam  istam  Beatitudinem  teneam,  et  in  recensendis  Fhm- 
corum  Regum  in  Apostolicam  sedem  mentis  diem  totum  absumam, 
hoc  unum  tantum  profiteri  audeam,  nullos  unquam  Imperatores^  nul- 
los  Reges,  nullos  denique  Christianos  Prineipes  tantum  pro  Catiiolica 
Fide  asserenda,  pro  Christi  nomine  defendendo,  pro  Apostolica  sede 
aut  in  dignitate  retinenda,  aut  in  antiquum  yenerationis  majestatisque 
statum  restituenda  laborasse,  quantum  olim  Fraud  Reges  pro  ingenita 
sua  in  Romanam  sedem  et  summos  pontifices  observantia  et  devotione 
fecerunt.  Quibus  et  peculiare  et  pene  semper  hereditarium  fnerit  se 
se  acerrimos  et  assiduos  Apostolicas  sedis  ddensores  et  indefessos  pro- 
pugnatores  prestare,  adeo  ut  Illustria  Francorum  Regum  pro  summis 
Pontifidbus  edita  facinora,  celebres  victorias  et  parta  totiens  ex  hoeti- 
bus  trophaea  non  solum  Gallia,  sed  universus  orbis  et  admiretnr  et 
prasdicet.  Non  velim  B.  P.  vosque  Reverendiss.  viri  putetis  Prindpes 
Grallos  eo  jam  vecordise,  eo  negligentiaa  et  oblivionis  deddisse,  ut 
spretis  majorum  suorum  vestigiis  ab  hac  Sacrosancta  et  Apostolica 
sede  animum  mentemque  abalienaverint,  aut  devotionis  fldeique  vela 
verterint ;  quin  potius  eos  in  fide  et  reverentia  a  msyoribus  aooq>ta 
perstare  semper  existimetis,  eoque  animo,  ea  mente,  eaque  in  banc 
Sanctissimam  Sedem  observantia  in  qua  semel  nati  sint  moritoroe;, 
talesque  esse  de  quibus  vel  in  difficilibus  arduisque  rebus  vestris  omnia 
spondere,  pollicerique  positis,  idque  nunc  maxime  dum  apud  eos  rerum 
potitur  Franciscus  hie  Rex  Christianissimus,  et  huic  sacrosaoctas 
Apostolicse  Sedi  devotissimus,  cujus  fidem  observantiamque  vel  hoc 
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solo  argumento  fadle  coUigere  licet,  quod  licet  non  pauca  postquam 
ardua  alpiam  juga  cum  exercitu  superavit  a  multis  ei  palam  passimque 
dicerentur,  qu89  animum  ejus  vel  quantumvis  mitem  facilemque  offen- 
dere,  et  a  Sanctissima  Maj estate  tua  alienum  facere  potuissent,  tamen 
cum  abest  ne  quid  inde  mutaverit,  ut  in  fide  etiam  ac  devotione  con- 
stantior  factus  malevolos  ipsos,  clandestinosque  et  pestilentes  susurra- 
tores  procul  a  se  rejecerit,  atque  ut  illam  singularem  observantiam  et 
devotionem  quam  eigo  tuam  istam  Beatitudinem  Christianissimus  Rex 
semper  inviolatam,  intemeratamque  oontinet  SanctissimsB  tuas  Majes- 
tati  coram  et  presens  exhiberet,  nulla  sumptuum  mole,  nulla  viarum 
difficultate,  nulla  periculorum  magnitudine  territus,  per  rupes  et  saxa, 
per  valles  et  precipitia,  nemora,  saltus,  flumina,  per  asstus  et  ignes, 
perque  infensissimas  et  confertissimas  Helvetiorum  Phalanges  ad  te 
B.  P.  advenit,  ut  quam  caateri  Reges  et  Christiani  principes  alieno  ore 
et  per  procuratores  filialem  obedientiam  exhibere  soliti  sunt,  earn 
ipsam  Leoni,  Franciscus,  Patri,  Primogenitus  filius,  summo  Pontifici, 
Bex  maximus ;  Reip.  Christianas  moderatori  et  principi,  Christianis- 
simus Prinoeps  coram  et  citra  alterius  operam  catus  supplexque  exhi- 
beat,  atque  ut  eam  provinciam  quam  primum  expleat  re  in  primis 
verissimum  Christi  Dei  Optimi  Maximi  in  terris  Vicarium  Sacro- 
sanctum  et  majestatis  plenum  Christianissimus  Rex  agnoscit.  Invic- 
tissimum  Populi  Christiani  ducem  profitetur.  Vigilfljitissimum  Do- 
minid  gregis  pastorem  prsedicat.  Intrepidum  fiuctuantis  naviculas 
Petri  rectorem  observat.  Indulgentissimum  totius  humani  patrem 
reveretur.  Divinum  hominem  obviis  manibus,  apertis  brachiis,  et 
devotissimo  animo,  veneratur.  Tibique  et  simul  Apostolicse  Sedi  de- 
vovet  ac  dedicat  quicquid  opibus,  facultatibusque  potest,  quicquid 
▼iribus  pollet,  Fortunas  omnes,  copias,  classes,  exercitus,  universum 
Regnum,  Ducatus,  ac  semetipsum  promptissimo  animo,  et  constan- 
dssima  fide  offert,  et  ante  Sanctitatis  tuse  deosculatos  pedes  deponit. 
His  ergo  omnibus  tuo  jure  utere;  pro  tuo  arbitrio  dispone.  Utere 
ioquam  B.  P.  in  quancumque  catholicam  expeditionem  firmissimo 
Christianissimi  Regis  exercitu ;  utere  Grallicis  victricibus  copiis,  utere 
Francorum  signis,  et  simul  excipe,  fortissimo  Leo,  fortissimum  Fran- 
ciscum ;  Indidgentissime  Pater,  obsequentissimum  filium ;  qui  tuus  e 
religione,  tuus  jure,  tuus  more  majorum,  tuus  consuetudine,  tuus  fide, 
tuus  voluntate,  et  quem  non  minus  re  et  opere,  quam  verbis  et  ora- 
tione  promptum  semper  paratum  expeditumque  invenies,  nee  minus 
brachio  quam  lingua  pugnacem  omni  levo  experieris.  Excipe  etiam 
B.  P.  Grallos  omnes  devotissimos  filios  tuos ;  qui  ea  mente  animas  et  cor* 
pora  Sanctitati  Tuae  commendant,  quo  te  animo  hoc  est  promptissimo 
et  IsQtissimo,  in  pastorem  accipiunt ;  quicquid  habent  aut  virium  aut 
tkcultatis  ante  scabellum  pedum  tuorum  promptissime  deponunt. 
Dixi. 
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NaXLVni.    p.  51. 

JDi  OiuUano  di  Medici. 

SONBTTO. 

In  marte  di  Serafino  ^Aquila. 

Pekohe  hai  Serafin,  Morte»  ofieso  tanto  ? 
**  Che  al  Cielo  e  me  fur  sue  virtu  moleste.** 
A  te  perche  ?  '*  Che  un  di  potea  con  queste 
"  Farsi  immortale,  e  tormi  0  regno  e'  1  vanto." 

Al  ciel  perche  ?  *^  Rubo  del  regno  santo 
*'  E  portd  in  terra  il  harmonia  celeste.** 
Perche  il  feristi  con  subita  peste  ? 
**  Che  non  potesse  svolgermi  col  canto.'* 

Dunque  k  ribel  di  Dio?  *'  Non ;  perche  Ha  ora 
"  Li  Dei  placati,  e  tanto  piace  e  vale, 
Che  chi  quaggiu  I'odio,  la  su  Thonora." 

Tu  hor  che  fai  ?  **  L'error  piango  e  1  mio  male. 
**  Non  ho  possuto  far  ch'  in  terra  mora, 
*'  E  in  ciel,  no  '1  credendo  io^  fatto  ^  immoriale.'' 


No.  XUX.    p.  72. 

JRymer.  Fctdera^  torn,  vi  par.  i.  p.  135. 

Papa  ad  Regemj  pro  Subsidio  contra  Hostes  Eeelesue. 

Charissime  in  Christo  Fill  noster,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  Bene- 
dictionem. 

•  Non  yeremur  ne  Majestas  tua  nostram,  quam  de  ea  capimus  fidaciam, 
in  optimam  partem  non  accipiat  ejusdem  Fidei  et  maximi  amoris  quo 
illam  semper  prosecuti  sumus : 

£t  quia  existimamus  pristinum  ilium  suum  animum  Sedi  Apostolics 
durissimis  in  rebus  subveniendi  perstare  in  eadem  voluntate,  auctamque 
potius  ejus  animi  magnitudinem  fructu  tan  tie  glorias  quantam  ex  simi- 
libus  actionibus  alias  consecuta  est  quam  diminutam  esse ; 

Nos  quidem  certe,  quamquam  maximis  nostris  et  ejusdem  Sancts 
Sedis  angustiis  difficidtatibusque  pressi  ad  hunc  diem  usque,  nihil  Tibi 
oneris  imponere,  nuUam  MqjestcUi  tua  inferre  molestiam  sustinnimos^ 
non  de  tua  voluntate,  pietate  erga  nos  et  eandem  Sedem  benevolentia 
dubitantes,  sed  quod  in  Te  certissimum  rerum  nostrarum  perfugtam 
usque  ad  extremam  necessitatem  yoluimus  esse  iUibatum  atquein- 
tuctum 
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None  yero  cuperenras  te  cernere  oculis,  qnibus  rapinis  et  depopu- 
lationiboSy  qoanto  furore  et  soelere  perditorum  et  nefariorum  Hominum 
Status  Ecdesiasticus  hujusque  simul  Sancta  Sedis  Dignitas  vexetur, 
laoeretur,  diripiatur,  cum  nihil  Latronum  avaritie  libidini  crudelitati 
obstet ;  non  pudor  a  stnpris  nefariis,  non  Bellgio  a  Sacris  et  Locis  et 
Rebus  violandis,  non  misericordia  a  casdibus  Eos  coherceat,  quse  Nos 
ut  reprimeremus  exhausimus  jam  omnia  fere  et  hujus  Sanctse  Sedis  et 
eorum  qui  communem  Bern  Ecclesiasticam  ita  afflictam  dolent  subsidia, 
ne  quid  de  nostra  Dignitate  decederemus,  ne  sceleratis  Hostibus  faci- 
lem  cnrsum  su»  improbitatis  faceremus. 

Sed  cum,  si  volumus  salvam  Ecclesiasticam  esse  Rempublicam 
majore  conatu  et  viribus  nobis  opus  sit,  unique,  inter  Reges  Christianos 
Principes,  tua  Majestati  praecipue  confidamus,  petimus  a  te  et  horta- 
mur  Afajestatem  tuam  in  Domino,  summoque  affectu  requirimus,  ut, 
quod  alias  oonsuevisti,  tuique  prsBStantissimi  Animi  est  proprium,  sub- 
venire  in  tantis  angustiis,  difficultatibus,  indignitatibus,  huic  Sanctaa 
ApostolicA  Sedi  conmiuni  Matri  Fidelium  cunctorum  tua  cura,  pru- 
deutia,  opibus,  facultatibusque  quamprimum  yelis. 

Quem  antem  in  modum  et  qua  potissimum  ratione  videatur  expedire 
et  tua  Majestcu  pro  sua  prudentia  cogitabit,.  et  Dilectus  Filius 
Nicolaui  Scomber  Ordinis  Prsadicatorum  noster  Familiaris,  istuc  hac 
pnecipue  de  causa  missus,  cum  eadem  communioabit ;  cui  cam  nostro 
Nomine  alloquenti  Majestca  tua  fidem  summam  adhibendo  ita  secum 
reputabit,  neque  boc  m^jus  erga  Nos  beneficium  ab  ea  proficisci  posse 
neque  ipsius  laudi  et  nomini  magis  honorificum  fore  quicquam,  quam 
si  ad  suam  peculiarem  Yirtutem  et  Gloriam  se  converterit,  prsestare 
Sanctam  Bomanam  Ecclesiam  ab  Insidiis  et  Latrociniis  Impiorum 
Salvam  atque  Tutam* 

Dat.  Romm  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
vicesimo  Junii  millesimo  quingentesimo  decimo  septimo,  Pontificatus 
nostri  anno  quinto* 

Ja.  Sadoletus. 

Catissimo  in  Christo  Filio  nostro  Henrico  Regi  AnglidB. 


No.  K    p.  75. 

Leoniy  Vita  di  Fr.  3 f  aria  Duca  dUrbino^ 

CoMMissiONE  a  voi  Capitano  Suares,  et  Oratio  Florido  di  quanto  in 
nome  mio  harrete  4  procedere,  e  far  intendere  all'  lUustrissimo  Signor 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

E  prima.  Essendo  che  non  poca  laude  si  conceda  a  ciascuno  Pren- 
cipe,  che  per  qual  causa  si  vogli  farci  Guerra,  quando  si  sforza  che 
con  meno  sangue,  e  danno  del  Paese,  che  possibile  sia,  si  ponga  fine 
alia  sua  intentione ;  e  tanto  piu  quello,  che  pure  si  persuade  doverne 
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restare  patrone.  Nel  qual  concetto  persoadendomi,  che  1  prefaio 
Signor  Lorenzo  sia,  ingannato  forse  piu  presto  dalla  fama,  che  dalla 
conscienza ;  ho  pensato  cosa  all'  uno,  et  all'  altro  di  noi  convenientissiiiuL 
Ferche  ae  tanto  lui  desidera  questo  Stato^  come  la  passata  e  presente 
Guerra  mi  dimostra,  gli  sia  carissuno  trovare  modo^  che  con  prestezza. 
senza  piii  grave  peso  di  questi  popoli,  mostrando  il  valor  suo,  e  deUe 
sue  genti  h  satisfarsi.  £  pero  per  tal  rispetto  a  voi  Capitano  Snares, 
et  Oratio,  commetto,  che  espeditamente  lo  dohbiate  chiamare  a  combat* 
tere  in  Inogo  qual  voglia  a  IIII.  mila  per  lUL  mila ;  o  111.  mila  ;  o  II. 
mila ;  o  mille  ;  o  cinquecento  ;  o  cento  ;  o  venti,  o  quattro,  et  il  minore 
numero  che  gli  piaccia,  purch^  ciascuno  di  noi  ci  intravenghi,  e  che 
siamo  a  piede  con  arme  da  Fanti  e  piede,  come  vanno  alia  Guerra.  £t 
in  ultimo  se  vuole  ambedui  noi  soli  con  arme,  che  con  prestezza  trovar 
si  possa,  piu  mi  fia  caro  ;  e  dove,  o  per  la  prigione,  o  per  la  morte  di 
uno  di  noi  il  vincitore  con  piu  satisfattione  d'animo  dara  fine  al  sue 
disio,  et  al  languire  di  molti. 

Giudico  dunque  che  per  il  valore  di  sua  Signoria,  e  di  molti  che  gli 
sono  appresso,  che  fanno  la  medesima  professione  di  honore,  qaeste 
ragionevoli  offerte  gli  saranno  carissime ;  pero  al  vostro  ritomo  mi 
riportarete  k  qual  piu  esso  si  risolva,  accid  possa  dal  canto  mio  espedi* 
tamente  provedermi.  Mando  il  termine  di  tre  giomi  per  la  risolnta 
disposta  aggiongendo  ancora  al  combattere  del  numero  grosso  piaoen- 
dogli  fare  combattere  CCC.  Cavalli  Leggieri  con  altritanti  ddli  suoi 
pure  alia  leggiera  accappati  dalle  Campagnie,  cio^  che  ogni  Capitano 
ne  elegga  tanto  numero  della  compagnia  propria  e  non  d'altrove,  ch* 
arriva  alia  somma  delli  CCC.  con  Lancia,  Spada,  Fugnale,  e  Mazza. 
£  quando  le  sopradette  conditioni  non  gli  piacessero  (il  che  non  credo) 
vi  ricordarete  offerire,  combattendo  con  detti  CCC.  Cavalli,  e  con  tutte 
le  nostre  Fanterie,  et  altritanti  delli  suoi  Fanti,  di  vantaggio  gli  daro 
cinquecento,  e  mille  Fanti  piu,  armati  per6  tutti  secondo  il  coetume 
della  Guerra  trh  Fanti  a  piedi.  £t  il  presente  memoriale  in  mano  di 
Sua  Signoria  lasciate. 


No.  LI.     p.  76. 

JEx  Orig.  in  Archiv.  jReipub.  Florent 

Reverendissimo  in  Christo  Patri,  et  domino  D.  Julio  Diaconi  Car- 
dinal! de  Medicis  S.  Romane  Fcclesite  Vice  Cancellario  observan- 
dissimo. 

Reverendissimo  in  Christo  Pater,  et  Domine  D.  plurimum  obser- 
vandissime.  Lo  exhibitore  presente  sark  el  nostro  M.  Jacopo  Silvestri, 
quale  farll  intendere  a  V.  S.  R.  el  desiderio  mio,  et  quanto  mi  occorra, 
che  in  summa  d,  che  quella  se  degni  consentire,  che  Tnostro  Prete 
Francesco  da  Civitella  habbia  un  certo  beneficido  posto  in  fra  le  nostre 
possession!  sopra  L'Olmo  a  Capello,  come  particularmente  dal  pre&to 
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H  Jaoopo  essa  intendera.  II  perche  prego  Y.  S.  R.  gli  piaccia  non 
fiolamente  prestarci  in  ci6  el  suo  consenso,  xna  ancora  pigliame  per 
amor  mio  cura  particulare,  perche  in  yero  la  fede,  et  servitu  sua  verso 
di  me  ricerca  molto  piu,  et  se  bene  el  beneficio  predecto  e  di  pocho 
momento,  lo  esdmo  nondimeno  quanto  fussi  de  valuta  per  ogni  ris- 
pecto,  et  pero  quanto  piu  efficacemente  io  posso,  la  supplico  me  ne 
facci  gratia,  ascrivendolo  al  cumulo  degl'  altri  obblighi,  ho  cum  quella 
infinitamente. 

Per  commifisione  del  nostro  lUustrissimo  Signore  Duca,  in  questo 
momento  mi  parto  alia  volta  di  Cortona  per  conferire  cum  la  nostra 
compagnia,  dove  sua  Excellentia  mi  ba  ordinate,  che  a  Dio  piaccia 
per  tutto  dard  victoria,  quale  col  suo  benigno  ajuto  s'havera  indubi- 
tatamente,  se  ciascuno  fara  el  debito  suo.  Prego  Y.  S.  R.  se  degni 
di  core  ricomendarmi  alia  Santita  di  Nostre  Signore  e  alia  Excellentia 
Madonna  Alfonsina,  et  a  Y.  R.  S.  quanto  piu  posso  humilmente  mi 
raooommando,  quam  Deus,  &c. 

Florentiaa  xi.  Junii  mdxvii. 
E.  Y.  R.  Servitor  et  filius, 

Joannes  Jo.  Medicis. 


No.  LII.     p.  82. 

jRymer.  Fcederay  tom.  vi.  par.  L  p.  134. 

Caiussime  in  Christo  Fili  noster,    Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Bene* 
dictionem. 

Cum  comperiissemus  Dilectos  Filios  nostros,  BendineUum  tittdi 
Sanctis  Marim  trans  Tiberim  Presbiterum,  et  Alfonsum  Sancti  Theo- 
dori  jyiaconum,  Cardtnales  in  vitam  nostram  conspirasse,  deque  nobis 
dolo  malo  occidendis  tractavisse,  hodie  detinere  eos  jussimus,  deten- 
tosqne  in  Arce  nostra  Sancti  AngeU  asservai-i,  dum  autentici  processus 
super  eo  scelere  juste  ac  legitime  formari  conficique  possent; 

Id  Tolumus  Majestati  tu4B  notum  his  nostris  Literis  facere ;  ut 
sciat  qua  de  causa  ad  Detentionem  istam  devenerimus :  cni  etiam  pro- 
cessus ipsos  transmitti  curabimus,  cum  primum  erunt  confecti ;  que- 
madmodum  cum  Yenerabili  Fratre  Episcopo  Wigomiensi^  Oratore 
apnd  nos  tuo,  loquuti  sumus. 

Datum  Rom<B  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  sub  Annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
dedmo  nono  Maii,  millesimo  quingentesimo  decimo  septimo,  Pontifi- 
catus  noetri  Anno  quinto. 

Bembus. 

Carissimo  in  Christo  Filio  nostro  Henrico 
Anglim  Regi  lUustri. 
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No.  Lin.    p.  86. 

Rymer.  FoBdera^  torn.  vi.  par.  1.  p.  141. 

Cardinalis  de  Medicis  Litera  super  Privatione  Hadrtanu 

Eevebendissimb  in  Christo  Pater  et  Domine  mi  Colendissime  humili- 
mas  Commendationes. 

Quanti  semper,  pne  caeteria,  feoerit  Serenissimam  Anglorum  JRe^ 
Majestatem  Sanctisnmus  Dominus  nagter,  quamque  capiat  ut  routua 
inter  Se  benevolentia  et  is  amor,  quo  pradictus  Rex  universam  Fami- 
Ham  nostram  semper  est  prosequutus,  non  conservetur  modo,  verum 
etiam  indies  angeatur,  multis  et  illis  non  obscuris  argumentis  hactenus 
cognoscere  licuit,  quorum  Iteverendissima  Dominatio  vestra  bona  in 
parte  conscia  egregiam  Majestati  mm  Fidem  facere  poterit 

Quoniam  vero  in  amovendo  ex  Collegio  nostro  JDomino  Hadriano 
olim  Cardinali  aliquanto  serius  quam  fortasse  sua  Majestas  voluiaset 
Res  peracta  fuit,  si  quis  forte  minus  recte  sentiens  interpretetur  no- 
luisse  Sanctimmum  Dominum  nostrum^  Serenissimo  Regi  Morem 
gerere,  Is  tota  prorsus  veri  aberrat  via,  neque  vero  unquam  Sanctisti-- 
mus  Dominus  nosier  alterius  mentis  fuit,  sed  magni  momenti  negotium 
non  erat  nisi  mature  et  ut  Juris  forma  postulat  conducendum  est. 

Igitur  hodierno  Consistorio  Dominus  Sadrianus  nuper  Cardinalis 
a  Sacratissimorum  Fatrum  gremio  sevulsus,  et  ob  sua  tarn  mala  merita 
jure  Exauctoratus,  in  quem  quia  non  nisi  legitime  Processum  fait^ 
idcirco  nullus  quainlibet  malignus  sestimator  poterit  objicere  Hadri^ 
anum  aut  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri,  suapte  natura  clementtssimi, 
odio  aut  Serenissimi  Regis  vestri  extimulatione,  sed  propriis  sois 
mentis  poenas  dedisse. 

Ipsius  vero  EcclesisB  Provisio  differetur,  donee  Majestas  sua  id 
quod  Reverendissima  Dominatio  vestra  optime  novit  Sanctissimo 
Domino  nostro  significaverit. 

Ha9c  fuit,  Reverendissim^e  Domme^  hujus  tarn  necessarise  quam  pru- 
dentis  cunctationis  causa ;  quam,  etsi  puto  Beverendum  Patrem  Do- 
minum Episcopum  Wigomiensemy  qui  majoreve  cum  prudentia  an 
gratia  et  dexteritate  pro  Serenissimo  Rege  in  Urbe  Oratorem  agit, 
plenius  significaturum,  Oratam  tamen  velim  Reverendissimam  Domi- 
nationem  vestram^  dignetur  etiam  ipsa  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  et 
meo  Nomine  Serenissimo  Regi,  apud  quem  plurimum  et  Gratia  et 
Auctoritate  poUet,  dedarare  ;  Et  insuper  nibil  esse  in  quo  Sanctissi^ 
mus  Dominus  Ipsi  satisfacere  non  sit  paratus  ;  Domum  vero  nostram 
esse  ita  Mqjestati  su<b  addictam,  ut  non  minus  de  Nobis  quam  de  suls 
Subditis  disponere  possit. 

Benevaleat  Dominatio  vestra  Reverendissima,  cat  Me  humilime 
commendo  et  oflTero. 

Roma  in  Palatio  Apostolico,  quinto  Julii,  Millesimo  quingentesimo 
decimo  octavo. 

Reverendissimaa  Dominationis  vestra 

Humilimua  Servitor, 

JU.   ViCSCANCSL. 
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No.  LIV.    p.  89. 

'RyvMT.  Fosdera^  torn.  vi.  par.  1.  p.  134. 

Pro  CarcUnaU  Saneti  Oeorgii^  de  intercedendo. 

Sacra  JRegia  Majest€u,  post  humiUimas  Commendationea. 

Pridie,  pro  ea  fide,  obBervantia,  et  devotione,  qua  Sublimitatem 
vestram  semper  prosecuti  sumusy  proque  ea  Pietate  atque  animi  mag- 
nitudino  qua  eandem  excellere  ac  pollere  non  ignoramus,  scripsimus 
Cehitudini  veatrcB  Patruum  nostrum  Reverendissimum  Dominum 
Cardinalem  Saneti  Qeorgii^  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Papas  ac 
Sanctse  Romans  EcdesisB  Camerarium,  fuisse  Detentum  in  Palatio  a 
sua  Beatitudine,  neque  causam  uUam  tantaa  rei  explicare  potuimus, 
cum  eodem  momento  quo  detentus  fuit,  scribere  coacti  fuerimus. 

Nunc  autem  ne,  quod  postea  successerit,  preteriisse  videamur, 
causam  esse  intelligimus  quod  quasdam  verba,  qu»  coram  ipso  Cardi- 
nalis  Seneruis^  uti  juvenis  nee  in  loquendo  satis  pensi  habens,  adversus 
Pontifioem  protulerat,  non  illico  Sanctitati  suae,  uti  debeat,  reuuntianda 
curaverit. 

Quod  certe,  quando  ita  sit,  non  possumus  nisi  erratum  et  peccatum 
esse,  et  dicere  et  fateri ;  unum  tamen  nobis  persuademus  et  pro  indu- 
bitato  affirmare  et  asserere  posse  non  dubitamus,  Ipsum  non  ex  malitia 
et  Animi  voluntate,  sed  ex  inconsideratione  et  quadam  potius  negli- 
gentia  peccasse  ac  prolapsum  esse. 

Quid  nempe  minus  verisimile  est,  quidve  minus  credi  debet  ?  quam 
quod  Cardinalis  jam  Senex,  et  opibus  gratia  et  auctoritate  non  infimus, 
neque  etiam  bumanarum  rerum  expers  et  imperitus,  eum  Pontificem 
lasdere  ac  provocare  voluerit,  qui  secum  in  Cardinalatu  conjunctissime 
et  amantissime  vixerat,  et  in  Pontificatu  tanta  secum  lenitate,  benig- 
nitate  et  liberalitate  usus  fuerat,  ut  nibil  ab  eo  desideraverit  quod  non 
prius  impetrasse  quam  petiisse  videri  potuerit ;  quid  inquam  minus 
credibile,  quam  quod  hunc  Pontificem,  tam  de  se  tamye  de  universo 
Christiano  orbe  Benemeritum  kedere  voluerit  ? 

Is  Cardinalis,  qui  olim  junior  et  multis  quoque  incommodis  affectus, 
Alexandri  Tempera  et  Julii  Secundi  difficultatem  ac  morositatem  pa- 
tientissime  innocentissime  et  summa  cum  animi  asquitate  transegit  ? 

Quoquo  modo  res  se  habeat,  earn  neque  excusamus  neque  etiam 
oondemnamus  ;  sed  cum  nihil  sit  quod  imprimis  de  divina  pietate  et 
gratia  delude  de  dementia  et  mansuetudine  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri 
sperare  posse  non  videamus,  rogamus  Serenitatem  vestram  ut  etiam 
ipsam,  pro  Regia  bonitate,  proque  invicta  animi  magnitudine,  prsefatum 
Patruum  nostrum  apud  Scmctissimum  Dominum  nostrum  commen- 
datum  habere  dignetur. 

Nam,  ut  omittamus  quam  proprium  et  peculiare  sit  bonorum  Regum 
magnorumque  Principum  esse  pietatem  dementiamque  exercere,  utque 
etiam  taceamus  quanta  Benefidorum  magnitudine  Reverendissimum 
prsefatum  Dominum   Cardhnahm  et  nos  ipsos  Majestas  vestra  sit 
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devinctora,  licet  minimos  et  inutiles  Servos,  non  tamen  pneteribiiiuu 
commemorare  Sublimitatem  yeatram  et  apad  Homines  perpetuam 
laudem,  et  apad  Omnipotentem  Deam  gratiam  magni  meriti,  ex  con- 
servatione  et  incolumitate  hujus  Hominis,  per  errorem  magis  qoam 
per  Yoluntatem  lapsi,  sibi  vendicaturam  esse. 

Quod  tan  to  speramus  facilios  futurum  ease,  quanto  res  est  in  mani- 
bus  illiiis  Pontiticis,  cujus  bonitatis,  clementiffi,  miaericordias  et  man- 
suetudinis  neminem  hactenua  expertum  esse  aut  vidimus  aut  aQdivimos ; 
QusB  faBlicissima  sit,  et  cui  iterum  et  hamillime  nos  commendama& 
RonuBf  quinto  Jimii  MiUesimo  quingentesimo  decimo  aeptima 
Serenitatis  vestne 

Humillimi  Servitores, 
Cms,  Abchiepiscopus  Pisanus  Fatriarcha  Alex. 

OCTAVIANUS  EpISCOPUS  VlTERBIENSlS. 

Galeaoius  Vicecohes  de  Reabio. 
Fbangisous  Sfortia  Vicecohes  db  Reabio. 


No.  LV,     p.  104. 

Rime  Sacre  di  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  p.  48.  Ed.  Fir.  1680. 

OBAZIONE. 

Magno  Dio,  per  la  cui  constante  legge, 

E  sotto  el  cui  perpetuo  govemo, 

Questo  Universe  si  conserva,  e  reggc, 
Del  tutto  Creator,  che  dallo  etemo 

Punto  comandi  corra  el  tempo  labile, 

Come  rota  faria  su  fisso  pema 
Quieto  sempre,  e  giammai  non  mutabile, 

Fai  e  muti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  muove 

Da  te  fermo  Motore  infatigabile. 
Ne  fuor  di  te  alcuna  causa  truove, 

Che  rimuova  a  formar  questa  materia, 

Avida  sempre  d'aver  forme  nuove. 
Non  indigenzia,  sol  di  bontit  vera 

La  forma  forma  questa  fluente  opra, 

Bont^  che  sanza  invidia  o  malizia  era. 
Questa  bont^  sol  per  amor  s'adopra 

In  far  le  cose  a  guisa  di  modello, 

Simile  alio  edificio  ch'  d  di  sopra. 
Bellissimo  Architetto  el  Mondo  bello, 

Fingendo  prima  nella  etema  mente 

Fatt'  ai  questo  all'  imagine  di  quello. 
Ciascuna  parte  perfetta  esistente 

Nel  grade  suo,  alto  Signer,  comandi, 

Che  assolva  el  tutto  aucor  perfettamente. 
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Tu  gli  element!  a*  propri  luoghi  mandi, 

L^andoli  con  tal  proporzione, 

Che  Tun  dall*  altro  non  disgiungi,  o  spandi. 
Tra'  1  foco  e'l  ghiaccio  fai  cognazione, 

Ck)8!  temper!  insieme  il  moUe  e  '1  duro, 

Da  te  fatti  contrari  anno  unione. 
Co8i  non  fugge  piu  leggiero  e  puro 

£1  foco  in  alto,  ne  giu  el  peso  afibnda 

La  terra  in  basso  sotto  '1  centro  oscuro. 
Per  la  tua  providenzia  fai,  s*  infonda 

L'anima  in  mezzo  del  gran  corpo,  donde 

Conviene  fn  tutti  e  membri  si  difibnda. 
Ci6  che  si  muove,  non  si  muove  altronde 

In  81  bello  animale  ;  e  tre  nature 

Quest'  anima  gentile  in  s^  nasconde. 
Le  due  piu  degne  piu  gentili  e  pure, 

Da  s^  movendo,  due  gran  cerchi  fanno, 

In  se  medesme  ritomando  pure  ; 
E  'ntorno  alia  profonda  mente  vanno. 

L'altra  Tk  dritta  mossa  dall'  amore 

Di  far  gli  effetti,  che  da  lei  vita  anno. 
E  come  muove  se  questo  Motore 

Movendo  el  Cielo,  il  suo  moto  simiglia, 

Come  le  membra  in  mezzo  al  petto  el  core. 
Da  td  primo  Fatto  la  vita  piglia 

Ogn'  animale  ancor  di  minor  vita, 

Benchg  piu  vil ;  questa  e  pur  tua  famiglia. 
A  quest!  dk  la  tua  bont&  infinita 

Curri  leggier  di  puro  fuoco  adomi, 

Quando  la  Terra  el  Ciel  gli  chiama  in  vita. 
£  dipoi  adempiuti  e  mortal  giorni. 

La  tna  benigna  legge  aUor  concede, 

Che  il  curro  ciascun  monti,  et  a  t^  torn!. 
Concedi,  o  Padre,  I'alta  e  sacra  sede 

Monti  la  mente,  e  vegga  el  vivo  fonte, 

Fonte  ver  bene,  onde  ogn!  ben  procedc. 
Mostra  la  luce  vera  alia  mia  fronte, 

E  poichd  oonosduto  e  '1  tuo  bel  Sole, 

Deir  Alma  ferma  in  lui  le  luci  pronte. 
Fuga  le  nebbie,  e  la  terrestre  mole 

Leva  da  m^  e  splend!  in  la  tua  luce  ; 

Tu  se*  quel  sommo  ben,  che  ciascun  vuole. 
A  tk  dolce  riposo  si  conduce, 

£  td  come  suo  fin,  vede  ogn!  pio  ; 

Tu  se*  principio,  portatore,  e  duce. 
La  vita,  e  '1  termin,  Tu  sol  Magno  Dio. 
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HYMK 

Of  Lorenzo  dd  MMcL 

Gb£AT  God,  by  whose  determined  laws 
All  nature  moves  !  unceasing  cause, 

Whose  power  the  universe  controls  I 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  his  rapid  flight  should  speed. 

As  round  th*  eternal  circle  rolls  ! 

At  rest  Thyself,  yet  active  still. 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  lliy  will ; 

Unmoved  alone,  Thou  movest  all ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  Thee  awaits  its  doom, 

And  hastens  at  Thy  powerful  calL 

Firm  on  the  ductile  mass  imprest 
Whate'er  Thy  wisdom  deems  the  best 

Thou  fashion'st  with  unbounded  love  ; 
Whilst  aU  the  wondering  eye  surveys 
Unfolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  nobler  Archetype  above. 

Revolved  in  Thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  Thy  providence  design'd 

Its  prirnal  fashion  there  assumed  ; 
Till  all  in  just  dependence  shewn^ 
All  future  change  to  Thee  foreknown, 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 

Then  first  Thy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around. 

Till  each  assumed  its  destined  stand  i 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controll'd. 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  cold. 

Were  harmonized  at  Thy  command. 

Nor  scales  the  fire  th'  emp3rreal  height. 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep  ; 
But  temper'd  in  proportions  true. 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due 

They  learn  their  destin'd  bounds  to  keep. 

Diffused  through  all  the  mighty  whole. 
Thy  goodness  {>ours  the  Uving  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part ; 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  returning  course, 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  heart. 
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From  Tbee,  great  Author,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives, 

Ere  long  again  restored  to  Thee  ; 
Each  insect  too  minute  to  name, 
Yet  owns  a  portion  of  thj  flame, 

Fart  of  Thy  numerous  family. 

Resplendent  cars  of  fiery  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  animated  offspring  bear  ; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends, 
Again  the  glorious  car  attends 

To  wing  them  to  their  native  sphere. 
Grant  then,  my  God,  that  raised  sublime, 
My  soul  the  arduous  heights  may  climb, 

And  gaze  upon  the  fount  of  light ; 
Nor  ever  from  the  place  where  shines 
That  cloudless  sun  which  ne'er  declines. 

Remove  again  its  raptured  sight 

Purge  thou,  my  Grod,  my  visual  ray  ; 
Banish  these  earthly  mists  away. 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  things  tend  I 
In  Thee  alone.  Eternal  Mind  ! 
The  good  their  final  refuge  find, 

Of  all,  Creator,  Guide,  and  End. 


No.  LVI.     P.  109. 

Lutheri  Opera^  tom.  i.  p.  1, 

Reverendissimo  in  Ckristo  Patrij  Ulustrissifno  Domino^  Domino 
AJbertOy  Magdeburg*  ae  Moguntinen.  JEcclesiarum  Archiepiscopo 
Primatiy  Marchioni  Brandeburg»  ^c.  Domino  suo  et  Poitori  in 
ChristOy  VenerabUiter  metuendo  ac  gratiosissimo. 

Gratiam  Dei,  et  quicquid  potest  et  est. 

Farce  mihi,  Reverendissimo  in  Christo  Pater,  Frinceps  illustrissime, 
quod  ego,  fex  hominum,  tantum  habeo  temeritatis,  ut  ad  culmen  tuse 
sublimitatis  ausus  fuerim  cogitare  Epistolam  ;  testis  est  mihi  Dominus 
Jesus,  quod  meie  parvitatis  et  turpitudinis  mihi  consdus,  diu  jam  distuli, 
quod  nunc  perfricta  fronte  perficio,  permotus  quam  maxime  officio 
fidelitatifi  meae,  quam  T.  Reverendissimss  Fat.  in  Christo  debere  me 
flgnosco ;  dignetur  itaque  tua  interim  Celsitudo  oculum  ad  pulverem 
unum  intendere,  et  votum  meum  pro  tua  pontificali  dementia  intelligere. 
Circumferuntnr  Indulgentiffi  papales,  sub  tuo  praeclarissimo  titulo, 
ad  fabricam  8*  Petri,  in  quibus  non  adeo  accuso  Frsedicatorum  exda- 
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mationes,  quas  non  audivi,  sed  doleo  falsisaimas  intelligentias  popnli  ex 
illis  conceptas,  quas  vulgo  undique  jactant,  videlicet,  quod  credunt  in- 
foelices  animae,  si  literas  Indulgentiarum  redemerint,  se  securas  ease  de 
salute  sua.  Item,  quod  Animas  de  Purgatorio  statim  evolent  ubi 
contributionem  in  cistam  conjecerint.  Deinde,  tantas  esse  has  gratiafl, 
ut  nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peccatum,  etiam  (ut  aiunt)  si  per  impos- 
sible quis  Matrem  Dei  violasset,  quin  possit  solvi.  Item,  quod  homo 
per  istas  indulgentias  liber  sit  ab  omni  poena  et  culpa. 

O  Deus  optime !  sic  erudiuntur  Animae,  tuis  curis,  optime  Pater, 
commissae,  ad  mortem,  et  fit  atque  crescit  durissima  ratio  tibi  reddenda 
super  omnibus  istis.  Id  circo  tacere  haec  amplius  non  potui,  non  enim 
fit  homo  per  ullum  munus  Episcopi  securus  de  salute,  cum  nee  per 
gratiam  Dei  infusam  fiat  securus,  sed  semper  in  timore  et  tremore 
jubet  nos  operari  salutem  nostram  Apostolus.  Et  Justus,  inquit 
Petrus,  vix  salvabitur.  Denique  tarn  arcta  est  via,  quae  ducit  aid  vitam, 
ut  Dominus  per  Prophetas  Amos  et  Zachariam,  salvandos  appellet 
torres  raptos  de  incendio,  et  ubique  Dominus  difiicuitatem  salutis 
denunciat 

Cur  ergo  per  illas  falsas  veniarum  fabulas  et  promissiones,  prasdi- 
catores  earum  faciunt  populum  secnrum  et  sine  timore  ?  cum  Indul- 
gentiae  prorsus  nihil  boni  conferant  Animabus  ad  salutem  aut  sanctita- 
tem,  sed  tantummodo  poenam  extemam,  olim  canonice  imponi  solitam, 
auferant. 

Denique,  opera  pietatis  et  charitatis  sunt  in  infinitum  meliora  indul- 
gentiis,  et  tamen  haec  non  tanta.  pompa  nee  tanto  studio  praodicant,  imo 
propter  Venias  praodicandas  ilia  tacent,  cum  tamen  omnium  Episco- 
porum  hoc  sit  officium  primum  et  solum,  ut  populus  Evangelium  discat, 
et  charitatem  Cbristi,  nusquam  enim  praocipit  Christns  Indulgentias 
praedicari.  Quant  us  ergo  horror  est,  quantum  periculum,  Episoopi,  si 
tacito  Evangelio,  non  nisi  strepitus  indulgentiarum  permittat  in  populum 
suum  spargi,  et  has  plus  cur^t  quam  Evangelium  ?  nonne  dicet  illis 
Christus,  Colantes  culicem,  et  glutientes  camelum. 

Accedit  ad  hoc,  Keverendissime  Pater  in  Domino,  quod  in  Instmc- 
tione  iUa  commissariorum,  sub  T.  Reverendissimae  P.  nomine  edita^ 
dicitur  (utique  sine  T.  P.  Reverendissimas  et  scientia  et  consensu) 
unam  principalium  gratiarum  esse  donum  illud  Dei  inaestimabile,  quo 
reconciletur  homo  Deo,  et  omnes  poensB  deleantur  PurgatoriL  Item, 
quod  non  sit  necessai*ia  contritio  his,  qui  Animas  vel  Confessionalia 
redimunt. 

Sed  quid  faciam,  optime  Praesul  et  illustrissime  Princepa,  nisi  quod 
per  Dominum  Jesum  Christum  T.  Reverendissimam  P.  orem,  quatenua 
oculum  paternal  curae  dignetur  admittere,  et  eundem  Libellum  penitna 
toUere,  et  praedicatoribus  veniarum  imponere  aliam  prasdicandi  formam, 
ne  forte  aliquis  tandem  exurgat,  qui  editis  Libellis,  et  illos,  et  Libellum 
ilium  confutet,  ac  vituperium  summum  Illustrissimae  Tuas  Sublimitatis, 
quod  ^o  yehementer  quidem  fieri  abhorreo,  et  tamen  futurum  timeo, 
nisi  cito  succurratur. 

Hadc  mesa  parvitatis  fidelia  officia,  rogo,  tua  illustrissima  gratia 
dignetur  accipere,  anirao  principali,  et  episcopali,  id  est,  dementissimo. 
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sicut  ego  ea  exhibeo  corde  fidelissimo,  et  T.  P.  Reverendissimffi  dedi- 
tissimo,  quando  et  ego  pars  ovilis  tui  sum.  Dominus  Jesus  custodial 
T.  BeTerendissixnan  F.  in  seternum,  Amen. 

Ex  Wittemberga,  in  Vigilia  omnium  Sanctorum, 
Anno  MDXYiL 

Si  T.  Reverendissimae  P.  placet,  potent  has  meas  Disputationes 
^Hidere,  ut  intelligat,  quam  dubia  res  sit  Indulgentiarum  opinio,  quam 
illj  ut  certissimam  seminant 

T.  Reverendissimae  P. 

Martinus  Lutherus. 


No.  LVn.     p.  112. 

Lutheri  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  65. 

Beatissimo  Patri  Leoni  Decimo,  Pont,  Max.  F,  Martinus  Luthertu 
AugustiniantiSf  eBtemam  talutem, 

AuDiTUM  audivi  de  me  pessimum,  Beatissime  Pater,  quo  intelligo, 
quosdam  amicos  fecisse  nomen  meum  gravissime  coram  te  et  tuis 
foBtere,  ut  quia  autoritatem  et  potestatem  clavinm  et  Summi  Pontificis 
minnere  molitus  sim.  Inde  Hsereticus  Apostata,  perfidus  et  sexcentis 
nominibus,  imo  ignominiis  accuser.  Horrent  aures  et  stupent  oculi. 
Sed  nnicum  stat  fiducise  presidium,  innocens  et  quieta  conscientia. 
Nee  nova  audio  ;  talibus  enim  insignibus  et  in  nostra  Regione  me 
omaverunt,  homines  isti  honestissimi  et  veraces,  id  est,  pessime  sibi 
oonscii,  qui  sua  portenta  mihi  conantur  imponere,  et  mea  ignominia, 
suas  ignominias  glorificare.  Sed  rem  ipsam,  Beatissime  Pater,  dig- 
neris  audire  ex  me  infante  et  inculto. 

Ccepit  apud  nos  diebus  proximis  prsedicari  Jubileus  ille  Indulgen- 
tiarum Apostolicarum,  profecitque  adeo,  ut  prsBcones  illius,  sub  tui 
nominis  terrore,  omnia  sibi  licere  putantes,  impiissima  basreticaque 
palam  auderent  docere,  in  gravissimum  scandalum  et  ludibrium  Eccle- 
siasticse  potestatis,  ac  si  Decretales  de  abusionibus  qusestorum  nihil  ad 
eos  pertinerent.  Nee  contenti,  quod  liberrimis  verbis  hsec  sua  venena 
diffunderent,  insuper  Libellos  ediderunt,  et  in  vulgum  sparserunt.  In 
quibus,  ut  taceam  insatiabilem  et  inauditam  avaritiam,  quam  singuli 
pene  apices  olent  crassissime,  eadem  ilia  impia  et  hieretica  statuerunt, 
et  ita  statuerunt,  ut  Confessores  juramento  adigerent,  quo  hsac  ipsa 
fidelissime  instantissimeque  populo  inculcarent. 

Yero  dico,  nee  est,  quo  se  abscondant  a  calore  hoc.  Extant  Libelli, 
necpossunt  negare.  Agebantur  turn  ilia  prospere,  et  exugebantur 
populi  falsis  spebus,  et  ut  Propheta  ait,  Carnem  desuper  ossibus  eorum 
tollebant.     Ipsi  vero  pinguissime  et  suavissime  interim  pascebantur. 

Unum  erat,  quo  scandala  sedabant,  scilicet,  terror  nominis  tui,  ignis 
comminatio  et  Hsretici  nominis  opprobrium.     Hsec  enim  incredibile 
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est  quam  propensi  sint  intentare,  quandoque  etiam  fflt»  in  mens  opinio- 
sisque  nugis  suis  contradictionem  senserinL  Si  tamen  hoc  est  scandala 
^edare,  ac  non  potius  mera  tTrannide,  schismata  et  seditiones  tandem 
suscitare. 

Verum  nihilominns  crebreseebant  Fabul»  per  tabemas  de  avaritia 
sacerdotum,  detractionesque  clavium,  summique  Pontificis,  ut  testis  est 
vox  totias  hujus  terrse.  £go  sane  (ut  fateor)  pro  zelo  Christi,  sicuti 
mihi  videbar,  aut  si  ita  placet,  pro  juvenili  calore  urebar,  nee  tamen 
meum  esse  videbam,  in  iis  quicquam  statuere  aut  facere.  Proinde 
monui  privatim  aliquot  magnates  Ecclesiarum.  Hie  ab  aliis  accepta- 
bar,  aliis  ridiculum,  aliis  aliud  videbar  ;  prasvalebat  enim  nominis  tni 
terror  et  censurarum  intentatio.  Tandem,  cum  nihil  possem  aliud, 
visum  est,  saltem,  leniuscule  illis  reluctari,  id  est,  eorum  dogmata  in 
dubium  et  disputationem  vocare.  Itaque  Schedulam  disputatoriam 
edidi,  invitans  tantum  doctiores,  si  qui  vellent  mecum  disceptare,  sicut 
manifestum  esse  etiam  adversariis  oportety  ex  Praefatione  ejusdem  dis- 
ceptationis. 

£cce,  hoc  est  incendium,  quo  totum  Mundumqusruntur  oonflagrari, 
forte  quod  indignantur  me  unum,  autoritate  tna  Apostolica  Magistram 
Theologise,  jus  habere  in  publica  Schola  disputandi,  pro  more  omnium 
Universitarum  et  totius  Ecclesiffi,  non  modo  de  indulgentiis,  venim 
etiam  de  potestate,  remissione,  Indulgentiis  divinis,  incomparabUiter 
majoribus  rebus.  Nee  tamen  multum  moveor,  quod  hanc  mihi 
facultatem  invideant,  a  tua  B.  potestate  concessam,  qui  eis  favere 
cogor  invitus,  multo  miyora,  scilicet,  quod  Aristotelis  somnia,  in 
medias  res  Theologiae  miscent,  atque  de  divina  Maj  estate  meras  nugas 
disputant,  contra  et  citra  facultatem  eis  datam. 

Porro,  quod  nam  fatum  urgeat  has  solas  meas  Disputationes  pr» 
cseteris,  non  solum  eis,  sed  omnium  Magistrorum,  ut  in  omnem  terram 
pene  exierint,  mihi  ipsi  miraculum  est.  Apud  nostros  et  propter 
nostros  tantum  sunt  editse^  et  sic  editse,  ut  mihi  incredibile  sit,  eas  ab 
omnibus  intelligi;  Disputationes  enim  sunt,  nondoctrinao^  non  dogmata^ 
obscurius  pro  more,  et  sognimaticcas  positas.  Alioqui  si  praevidere  potu- 
issem,  certe  id  pro  mea  parte  curassem,  ut  essent  intellectu  faciliores. 

Nunc  quid  faciam  ?  Revocare  non  possum,  et  miram  mihi  invidiam 
ex  ea  invulgatione  video  conflari  ;  invitus  venio  in  publicum,  pericu- 
losissimumque  ac  varium  hominum  judicium  praesertim  ego  indoctus, 
stupidus  ingenio,  vacuus  eruditione,  deinde  nostro  florentissimo  seculo, 
quod  pro  sua  in  Uteris  et  ingeniis  fcelicitate  etiam  Ciceronem  cogere 
possit  ad  angulum  lucis  et  publici,  alioqui  non  ignavum  sectatoiem; 
sed  cogit  necessitas,  me  anserem  strepere  inter  olores. 

Itaque  quo  et  ipsos  adversaries  mitigem,  et  desideria  multorum 
expleam,  emitto  ecce  meas  nugas,  declaratorias  mearum  Disputationum; 
emitto  autem,  quo  tutior  sim,  sub  tui  nominis  praBsidio,  et  tuas  pro- 
tectionis  umbra,  Beatissime  Pater,  in  quibus  intelligent  onmefl»  qm 
volent,  quam  pure  simpliciterque  Ecclesiasticam  potestatem  et  reveren- 
tiam  clavium  quaesierim  et  coluerim,  simulque  quam  inique  et  false  me 
tot  nominibus  adversarii  foedaverint.  Si  enim  talis  essem,  qualem  illi 
me  videri  cupiunt,  ac  non  potius  omnia  disputandi  facultate,  recte  a  me 
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tractata  fuissent,  nan  potoisaet  fieri,  at  lUustr,  Prinoeps  Fridericus 
Saxonin  Dux,  Elector  Imperii,  &c.  banc  pestem  in  sua  permitteret 
Univeraitate,  cum  sit  Catholic»  et  Apostolicsa  veritatis  unos  facile 
amantissimua^  nee  tolerabilis  fuissem  viris  nostri  studii  acerrimis  et 
studiosissimis.  Veram  actum  ego,  quando  illi  suavissimi  homines  non 
▼erentor  mecum  et  Principem  et  Universitatem  pari  ignominia  con- 
ficere  palam. 

Quare,  Beatissime  Pater,  prostratum  me  pedibus  ta»  B.  ofTero  cam 
omnibus  quaa  sum  et  babeo.  Yivifica,  occide,  voca,  revoca,  approba, 
reproba,  ut  placuerit ;  vocem  tuam,  vocem  Christi,  in  te  prsesidentis 
et  loquentis  agnoscam.  Si  mortem  merui,  mori  non  recusabo.  Do- 
mini enim  est  terra,  et  plenitudo  ejus,  qui  est  benedictus  in  secala, 
Amen,  qui  et  te  servet  in  sBternam,  Amen.  Die  S.  Trinitatis,  Anno 
XDxym. 


No.  LVni,     P.  114. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  160. 

JSpistala  Imperatoris  Maxifniliani  Auguiti:  missa  ex  canveniu 
AugwtinianOf  Anno  MDXYm.  De  contraversiis  Lutheri^  ad  Leo^ 
nem  X.  Pontificem  Bomanum, 

Beatissime  Pater,  Domine  Reverendissime,  Accepimus  non  adeo 
multos  ante  dies,  quendam  Fratrem  Augustinianum,  Martinum  Lu- 
themm,  nonnuUas  Conclusiones  in  materia  Indulgentiarum,  scholastico 
more  discntiendas,  disseminasse,  nee  non  in  Concionibus  suis  et  ea  de 
re,  et  de  vi  Apostolicarum  Excommunicationum  plurima  docuisse,  in 
quibus  damnosa  et  hseretica  pleraque  videantur ;  atque  ea  nunc  per 
Magistrum  Sacri  vestri  Palatii  notata  esse.  Qu»  res  nobis  eo  magis 
displicuit,  quo  pertinacius  dictus  frater,  ut  edocti  sumus,  doctrinse  suae 
inhaerere,  atque  complures  errorum  suorum  Defensores  et  Patrones, 
etiara  potentes,  consequutus  esse  dicitur. 

Yerum,  cum  suspect®  adsertiones,  et  periculosa  dogmata  a  nemine 
melius,  rectius  et  verius  dijudicari  queant,  quam  a  Beatitudine  vestra, 
quss  sola,  ut  potest,  ita  debet,  vanarum  quaestionum,  sophisticarum 
ration um,  et  verbosarum  contentionum  au tores  compescere,  quibus 
pestilentiores  ChristiansB  pietati  nulli  contigenint,  hue  tantum  spec- 
tantes,  ut  quod  ipsi  didicerunt,  id  solum  habeatur  in  precio,  quod 
pnesentis  seculi,  et  eruditorum  consensus,  et  pie  antea  in  Christo 
defunctorum  Candida  et  solida  doctrina  comprobat 

Extat  pervetustum  Pontifidi  Senatus  Decretum,  de  constituendis 
Doctoribus,  in  quo  de  sophistica  nusquam  unquam  quicquam  cautum 
est,  nisi  quod  ista  in  Decretis  vocantur  in  dubium,  utrum  fas  sit,  ea 
discere  nee  ne,  atque  horum  studium  a  multis  et  magnis  autoribus 
improbatur.  Cur  igitur,  quod  Pontificum  autoritas  jussit,  negligitur, 
et  de  quo  dubitatum,  imo  improbatum  est,  id  solum  redpitur,  necesse 
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est  interdum  hallucinari,  somniare  et  cascutSre  Magistros  istos^  quibus 
debetur,  qnod  non  solum  hactenus  Doctores  ab  Ecclesia  recepd  aoli- 
diores  non  lecti,  sed  plerique  depravati  snnt,  atqne  mutili  red^ti. 

Tacemus  iis  Autoribus  pullnlasse  longe  plures,  qnam  nnquam  dam- 
natas  fuisse  hasreses.  Tacemas  Reuchlinianam  infamationem,  et  nanc 
pnesentem  banc  periculosissimam  de  Indulgentiis  atque  cenauris  Apo- 
stolicis  disceptationem,  his  perniciosis  Autoribns  in  mundum  emanasse  : 
Quibus  nisi  Beatitudinis  Testne  et  ReTerendissimorum  Patrum  antoritaa 
legem  finemque  imposnerit,  brevi  non  solum  imperite  imponent  mnl- 
titudini,  sed  et  Principum  vironim  sibi  auram  et  favorem  in  mutuam 
pemiciem  comparabunt.  Quibus,  si  conniventibos  oculis  campus 
apertus  atque  liber  dimittatur,  fnturum  est,  ut  quod  omnium  maxime 
in  YOtis  habent,  ut  pro  optimis  et  sanctissimis  Doctoribus  iatonim 
nenias  prae  oculis  habere  cogatur  totus  mundus. 

Haec  pro  singulari  nostra  in  sedem  Apostolicam  reverentia  Beatitu- 
dini  vestrse  significavimus,  ut  sinceritas  Christiana,  bujusmodi  teme- 
rariis  Disputationibus  et  captiosis  Argumentis,  non  Iiedatar  et  9canda- 
lizetur.  Nos  enim  quidquid  super  bis  sancte  statuerit  in  Imperio 
noBtro,  ad  laudem  et  honorem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  Christi  fidelium 
salutem,  ab  omnibus  observari  faciemus.  Datum  in  civitate  noetra 
imperiali  Augusta,  die  quinta  mensis  Augusti,  Anno  KDXvni.  Reg- 
norum  nostrorum,  Romani  tricesimo  tertio,  Hungaris  vero  ' 


No.  LIX.    p.  114. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  161. 

Leo  Papa  X.  DUecto  nostra  Filio  ThanuBy  Tituli  8.  Sixtiy  Pre^- 
tero  Cardinali  nostro,  et  ApostoltCAB  Sedis  de  latere  Legato, 

DiLECTE  fili  noster,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  benedictioneuL  Post- 
quam  ad  aures  nostras  pervenerat,  queudam  Martinum  Luthenun, 
Ordinis  Eremitarum  S.  Auguslini  Professorem,  in  reprobum  sensam 
versum,  nonnulla  hseretic^,  et  ab  eo,  quod  sancta  Romana  tenet  Ecdesia, 
di  versa  asseverare,  et  super  hoc  Conclusiones,  nee  non  famosos  Libellos 
temeritate  propria,  et  erecta  cerrioe,  lazatis  obedientise  frenis,  incon- 
sulta  Romana  Ecclesia,  fidei  Magistra,  in  diversis  Germanis  partibns 
publicare  ausum  fuisse,  Nos  temeritatem  suam  pateme  oorrigere 
Yolentes,  Venerabili  Fratri  nostro  Hieronymo  Episcopo  Aacnkno, 
Curias  causarum  Cameras  Apostolicam  general!  auditori^  oommisimus,  ut 
ipsum  Lutherum  ad  comparendum  personaliter  coram  eo,  et  se  super 
praBmissis  ezaminandum,  et  qualiter  de  fide  aentiret  respondendnm, 
sub  certis  poenis  moneret,  Ipseque  Hieronjmus  auditor,  contra  dictum 
Martinum  Lutherum  monitorium  higusmodi,  ut  accepimns,  decrevit. 

Nuper  autem  ad  notitiam  nostram  devenit,  quod  dictoa  Martinns 
benignitate  nostra  abusus,  et  audacior  effectus,  mala  malis  addendo,  et 
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pertinaciter  in  hseresi  persistendo,  nonnullas  alias  Condosiones  ac 
famosos  libellos  similiter  pnblicavit,  in  quibus  nonnuUa  alia  hteretica 
et  erronea  continentur,  quod  quidem  mentem  nostram  non  modicum 
perturbavit 

Quare,  prout  pastorali  nostro  incumbit  officio,  in  prsemissis  occur- 
rere,  et  ne  pestis  hujusmodi  adeo  invaleat,  ut  simplicium  animos 
inficiat,  providere  volentes,  drcumspectioni  tuae,  (de  qua  turn  ob  singu- 
larem  doctrinam  et  remm  experientiam,  turn  ob  in  nos,  et  banc  sanc- 
tam  Sedem,  cujus  honorabile  membrum  existis,  sinceram  devotionem  plu* 
rimum  in  Domino  confidimus)  perpraesentes  mandamus,  ut  eisdem  pras* 
sentibus  receptis,  absque  ulla  mora,  quoniam  res  apud  nos,  tum  ex  fama, 
turn  ex  facti  permanentia,  notoria  et  inexcusabilis  est,  dictum  Lutberum 
hflereticum  per  prasdictum  auditorem  jam  dedaratum  ad  personaliter 
coram  te  comparendum,  invocato  ad  hoc  tam  darissimi  in  Christo  filii 
nostri  Maximiliani  Romanorum  Imperatoris  Electi,  quam  reliquorum 
Grermaniae  Prindpum,  Communitatum  Universitatum  et  Fotentatuum, 
tam  Ecdesiasticorum,  quam  secularium,  bracbio,  cogas  atque  compellas, 
et  eo  in  potestate  tua  redacto,  eum  sub  fideli  custodia  retineas,  donee  i 
nobis  aliud  habueris  in  mandatis,  ut  coram  nobis  et  Sede  Apostolica 
Bistatur.  Ac  quod  si  coram  te,  sponte  ad  petendam  de  hujusmodi 
temeritate  veniam,  venerit,  et  ad  cor  reversus  poenitentisB  signa  osten- 
derit.  Tibi  eum  ad  unitatem  sanctas  matris  Ecclesiae,  quae  nunquam 
claudit  gremium  redeunti,  benigne  recipiendi  concedimus  facultatem. 

Si  vero  in  pertinacia  sua  perseverans  et  brachium  seculare  contem- 
nens,  in  potestatem  tuam  non  venerit,  Tibi  in  omnibus  Germanias 
partibus  eum  ac  omnes  ipsius  adhaerentes  et  sequaces,  etiam  per 
edicta  publica,  ad  instar  iUorum,  qui  olim  in  Albo  praetorio  scribe- 
bantur,  pro  haereticis,  excommunicatis,  anathematizatis,  et  maledictis 
publicandi,  et  ab  omnibus  Christi  fidelibas,  tanquam  tales  evitari 
faciendi,  concedimus  similiter  facultatem. 

Et  ut  celerius  et  facilius  morbus  hujusmodi  exterminetur,  universos 
et  singulos  Praelatos,  et  alias  Ecdesiasticas  personas,  tam  seculares 
quam  quorumvis  Ordinum,  etiam  mendtcantium  regulares,  nee  non 
Duces,  Marchiones,  Comites,  Barones  ac  quascunque  Communitates, 
Universitates  et  Fotentatus  (pnefato  Maximiliano  electo  Imperatore 
excepto)  autoritate  nostra  etiam  sub  Excommunicationis  lataB  senten- 
tiae,  et  aliis  infra  dicendis  poenis  moneas,  et  requiras,  ut  sicut  reputari 
cupiunt,  et  haberi  fideles,  dictum  Martinum,  et  ejus  adhserentes  et 
sequaces  capiant,  et  ad  manus  tuas  transmittant 

Quod  si,  quod  absit,  quod  nobis  persuadere  non  possumus,  prasdicti 
Principes,  Communitates,  Universitates,  et  Potentatus,  aut  aliquis 
eorum,  Martinum,  aut  adherentes  et  sequaces  praedictos  quomodolibet 
receptaverint,  seu  eidem  Lutbe.ro  auxilium,  consilium,  vd  favorem 
publice  vel  occulte,  directe  vd  indirecte,  ex  quavis  causa  quomodolibet 
dederint,  eorundem  Principum,  Communitatum,  Universitatum,  et 
potentatuum,  ac  cujuslibet  eorum  civitates,  oppida,  terras  et  loca,  nee 
non  civitates,  oppida,  terras,  et  loca  ad  quae  prasdictum  Martinum 
declinare  contigerit,  donee  dictus  Martinus  ibidem  permanserit,  et  per 
triduum  post,  ecclesiastico  subjicimus  interdicto. 
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Mandantes  nihilominus  omnibus  et  singulis  Frincipibus,  Communis 
tatibus,  Universitatibus  et  Potentatibus  pnedictis,  ultra  pra^atas  pcsnaa^ 
quo  ad  ecdesiasticos  et  regulares  prsdictos  sub  privationis  Ecde- 
siarum,  Monasteriorun),  et  aliorum  Beneficiorum  EccIesiasticonim»  nee 
non  inhabilitatis  ad  ea  in  posterum  obtinenda,  privatione  quoqne 
Feudorum.  Quo  vero  ad  Laicos,  dempto  prsedicto  Lnperatore,  infa- 
miae,  et  inhabilitatis  ad  omnes  actus  legitimos  Ecclesiasticae  sepultnne^ 
privationis  quoque  Feudorum,  a  nobis  et  sede  Apostolica,  vel  quibasvis 
aliis  etiam  secuLaribus  obtentorum  poenis,  eo  ipso  incurrendis»  quatenus 
mandata  requisitionis  et  bortationes  tuas  sine  exceptione»  contradic- 
tione  et  replicatione  aliqua  ilico  exequantur,  et  a  consilio^  auxilio, 
faTore,  et  receptatione  pnedictis  omnino  abstineant. 

Obedientibus  vero  Indulgentiam  etiam  plenariam,  seu  retributionem 
aliquam,  aut  gratiam  arbitrio  tuo  concedendi,  tenore  prsesentium  tibi 
tribuimus  facultatera.  Non  obstantibus,  exemptionibus,  priyilegiis, 
et  indultis,  juramento,  confirmatione  Apostolica,  vel  quavia  firmitate 
alia,  roboratis,  quibusvis  Ecclesiasticis  seu  cujusvis  Ordinis  et  mendi- 
cantium  regularibus,  Ecclesiis,  Monasteriis  sive  locis,  aut  personia 
etiam  secularibus,  quomodolibet  concessis,  etiam  si  in  ds  caveretur 
expresse,  quod  excommunicari,  suspendi,  interdict  nullo  modo  possint, 
cum  irritantis  decreti  appositione,  quibus  eorum  tenores,  ac  si  de 
verbo  ad  verbum  prsesentibus  insererentur,  pro  expressis  babentes,  ad 
eifectum  prsesentium  specialiter  et  expresse  derogamus,  et  derogatum 
esse  volumus,  casterisque  contrariis  quibuscunque.  Datum  Bonue  apud 
S.  Fetrum,  sub  annulo  Fiscatoris,  Die  xxni.  Augusd,  Anno  wdxyiii, 
Fontificatus  nostri  anno  sexto. 

Jacobus  Saooletus. 


No.  LX.    p.  11 5. 

Lutkeri  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  160. 

Leo  Papa  X,  Dilecto  Filio  NohUi  viro  Fridericoy  Dud  Seuconi^^ 
Sacri  Romani  Imperii  Principi  FlecUniy  8. 

DiLECTE  Fill,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem.  Cum  memoria 
recolimus  nobilissimam  Familiam  tuam,  teque  ipsum  caput  et  omamen- 
turn  familiar,  ad  caeteras  laudes  proprias  generis  vestri  banc  primam  et 
potissimam  esse  yoluisse,  ut  per  vos  Dei  fides  ac  religio,  et  hujns 
sanctae  Sedis  honor  ac  dignitas,  quemadmodum  quidem  decet  et  fas  est, 
salva  atque  illibata  manerent,  non  possumus  existimare  errantem 
qupmpiam  a  fide,  vel  adversus  earn  potius  oblatrantem,  tuae  nobilitatis 
f avore  aut  gratia  fretum,  superbiae  et  iniquitati  suaB  frena  tarn  audacter 
laxare. 

Cum  vero  audimus,  et  ad  nos  undique  defertur,  quendam  iniquitatis 
filium,  Fratrem  Martinum  Lutberum,  ordinis  Eremitarum,  S.  Angus- 
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tini  congregationis  AiemannisB,  immemorem  habitus,  professionisque 
siue,  quae  in  humilitate  et  obedientia  consistit,  prasvaricantem,  in 
Ecciesia  Dei  jactare  se,  tanquam  tuae  nobilitatis  prassidio  munitus,  nul- 
lins  autoritatem  reprebensionemque  vereatur.  Etsi  cognoscimus  fal- 
soiB  hoc  ease,  tamen  eidem  nobilitati  tuas  scribendum  duximns,  hor* 
tantes  earn  in  Domino,  ut  pro  nomine  et  dignitate  boni  catholicique 
Principis,  qnalis  tu  es,  rednere  splendorem  optimaB  fsjsm  generis  tni 
immaculatnm  ab  hac  calumnia  velis.  Neque  solum  culpam  evitare* 
qnod  facia,  nulla  enim  adhuc  in  te  nostro  judicio  culpa  est,  sed  etiam 
snspicionem  fugere  hujus  culpa,  quam  tibi  ilUus  temeritas  inferre 
oonatnr. 

Et  quoniam  ex  doctissimorum  ac  religiosissimorum  hominum  rela- 
tione, ac  pnesertim  dilecti  filii  Magistri  sacri  Falatii  nostri,  nobis  con- 
stat, multa,  dictum  fratrem  Marlinum  Lutherum,  impia  et  haeretica, 
audere  asserere,  et  publice  affirmare ;  Nos  et  eum  citan  ad  respon- 
dendum jussimus,  et  dilecto  filio  nostro  Thomae,  tituli  S.  Sixti  Pres- 
bjtero  Cardinali  nostro,  et  hujus  sanctas  Sedis  de  latere  Legato, 
homini  omnis  Theologias  Philosophiaeque  consultissimo,  quid  eum 
agere  oporteat,  commissimus. 

Cum  antem  haec  res  Dei  Catholicaeque  fide  sinceritatem  omnino  con- 
cemat,  sitque  proprium  officium  Sedis  ApostolicaB,  fidei  magistrae  cog- 
noscere,  qui  recte  sentiant  aut  perperam ;  hortamur  denuo  nobilitatem 
tuam,  et  in  virtute  sanctae  obedientiae  mandamus,  ut  et  Dei,  et  nostri, 
et  sui  honoris  causa,  dare  operam  et  efficere  velit,  ut  is  Martinus 
Luthems  in  potestatem  et  judicium  hujus  sanctas  Sedis,  sicut  a  te 
Legatus  pnedictus  requisiverit^  deducatur.  Quod  erit  fidei  catbolicas 
gratum  et  salutare  munus,  tnas  nobilitati,  ob  pietatis  et  religionis  cul- 
turn,  in  primis  honorificum.  Siqnidem  ad  honorem  nominis  tui  et 
animao  salutem  in  primis  pertinet,  ne  praesens  et  futurum  seculum  ullo 
tempore  oommemorare  possit,  haaresin  pemiciosissimam  in  Ecciesia 
Dei,  favore  domus  tuaa  nobilissimas,  fuisse  ezortam,  cui  te  periculo 
oocurrere  tua  sapientia  decet. 

Qnod  si  forte  aliquid  tibi  de  eo  in  bonam  partem  persuasum  est,  re 
apud  Sedem  Apostolicam  discussa,  et  veritate  indigata,  aut  is,  si  erit 
innocensy  cum  bona  nostra  gratia  remittetur;  aut  si  pravas  mentis 
inventus  fuerit,  mens  tua  ab  omni  errore  liberabitur.  Nos  et  patemo 
affectn,  et  ex  pastorali  ofiicio,  neque  innocentiae  p<Bnam  ullam  propo- 
nimus,  et  poenitenti  dementias  nostras  gremium  largiter  aperiemus. 
Datum  BonuB  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  Die  xxni. 
Aogusti,  Anno  m.d.xyiil    Pontificatus  nostri  anno  sexto. 

Jacobus  Sadoletus. 
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No.  LXI.    P.  115. 

Ijutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  162. 

Epistola  Aeademia  WUembergensis  ad  Leanem  X,  Samanum  Pon* 
tificem^  TesHmonmm  prahemde  integritate  D,  Martini  Lutheri^  tt 
excusans  ewrn^  quare  Itomam  prqficisci  nan  passit, 

NoN  temeritati  neque  impudenti»  nobis  Tertet,  Beatlssime  Pater, 
suavissima  ilia  tua  et  vere  pastoralis  Clementia  quod  Sanctitatem  tuam 
hlsce  nostris  Literis  adire  prssumpsimus,  Fietas  ipsa  et  Veritas  vice 
nostrffi  verecundie  abunde  (speramus)  nobis  ooneiliabit  patientissimam 
tuam,  et  passim  omnibus  munifice  expositam  benevolentiam. 

Frater  quidam,  Martinus  Lutberus,  Artium  et  sacre  Theologia 
Professor,  nostri  studii  fidele  gratumque  membrum,  (ut  vocant)  nobis 
supplez  factus,  fiducia  nostrse  intercessionis,  Ldteras  ad  Beatitudinem 
tuam  postulavit,  quibus  testimonium  perhiberemus  et  doctrinie  et 
fame  ejus,  quam  a  quibusdam  iniquius  damnari  et  accusari  queritor. 

Denique  et  nunc  autoritate  Beatitudinis  tuse^  per  CommissioDem 
propter  disputatas  aliquot  apud  nos  Fropositiones  de  Indulgentiis, 
citatus,  et  personaliter  comparere  in  Urbe  jussus  est  Quia  vero  et 
corporis  vdetudo,  et  itineris  periculum,  non  patiuntur  eum  facere  quod 
deberet  et  vellet,  hsc  res  supra  vires  suas  esse  videtur :  Idcirco  nos 
ejus  et  necessitati  et  petitioni  compassi,  negare.non  voluimus  id,  quo 
sibi  opus  esse  credit,  testimonium  nostrum. 

Quare,  Beatissime  Pater,  humiliter  et  obnixe  oramus,  devoti  dedi- 
tique  filii  Sanctitatis  tuse,  ut  hunc  Yirum  cum  credere  dignetur,  cujns 
apud  nos  opinio  usque  adbuc  nullius  perversi  et  quod  a-  sacrosanctn 
Romansd  Ecdesi®  sensu  aberret,  dogmatis  labe  req>ersa  aut  contami- 
nata  sit  Nisi  quod  ritu  et  facultate  disputandi  liberius  forte  qutedam 
posuerit  (nihil  asserendo)  quam  ferre  potnerint  quidam  adversarii  suL 
Nam  nee  nos  ipsi  tales  unquam  videri  voluimus,  qui  pertinaciter 
adversus  catholicum  Dogma  quidquam  sapere  statuerent.  Parati  per 
omnia,  tuis  et  sanctsd  Ecclesiaa  voluntatibus  parere  in  Christo  Jeso 
Domino  Deo  nostro,  qui  et  sanctitatem  tuam  nobis  faciat  propiciam  et 
exorabilem,  et  gratia  sua  hie  prsveniat,  et  illic  gloria  sterna  subsequa- 
tur,  Amen,     Datum  Wittembergs  xxv.  Septemb,  Anno  MDXvin. 

TuflB  Sanctitatis  devoti  deditique  Filii,  Rector,  Magistri,  et  Doe- 
tores  Academiao  Wittembergensis. 


No.  LXn.    p.  116. 

Irtitheri  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  163« 

Martinus  Lutherus  Philippo  Melancth,     8. 

Nihil  novi  aut  miri  hie  agitur,  nisi  quod  mei  nominis  rumore  Civitaa 
plena  est,  et  omnes  cupiunt  videre  hominem  tanti  incendii  Herostratum. 
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Ta  age  yirum,  sicut  agis,  et  adolescentes  recta  doce.  Ego  pro  yobis 
et  illis  vado  immolariy  si  Domino  placet.  Malo  perire,  et  quod  anum 
mihi  graviesimum  est,  etiam  vestra  conversatione  duicissima  carere  in 
aeterDam,  quam  ut  revocem  bene  dicta,  et  studiis  optimis  perdendis 
occasio  fiam,  apud  hos,  ut  insipientisslmos,  ita  acerrimos  literanim  et 
studiorum  bostes. 

Italia  est  in  .£g7pti  tenebras  palpabiles  projecta,  adeo  ignorant 
omnes  Christum,  et  ea  qu»  Christi  sunt  Hos  tamen  Dominos  et 
Magistros  habemus  fidei  et  morum.  Sic  impletur  ira  Dei  super  nos, 
quad  dicit :  Dabo  pueros  Principes  eorum,  et  efibminati  dominabuntur 
eis.  Yale,  mi  Phillippe,  et  Dei  iram  castis  precibus  averte.  Augusts 
feria  secnnda  post  Dionjsii,  Anno  K.DJCvni. 

F.  Mabtinus  Luthebits. 


No.  LXm.     p.  120. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  169. 
Reverendtmmo  in  Christo  Patri  et  Domino  ThonuB,  TiiuU  S,  Sixti, 
Presinftero  Cardinalij  sancta  Sedis  ApostoUca  per  Oermaniam  de 
latere  Legato,  ^c.     In  Christo  metuendo  et  colendo,   Salutem  et 
omnem  subjectumem  mu 

Reyebendissime  in  Christo  Pater.     Iterum  Yenio^  sed  per  literas  ; 
dignetur  Reverendissima  Paternitas  tua  me  cl^nentissim^  audire. 

Egit  mecum  Beverendus,  mihique  dulcissimus.  Pater  meus  in 
Christo,  Yicarius  noster  Johannes  Stupicius,  ut  humiliter  sentirem,  et 
opinioni  propriss  cederem,  et  censum  meum  submitterem,  commenda- 
vitque  ac  exnberantissim^  persuasit  Paternitatem  tuam  Reverendissi- 
mam  mihi  esse  gratiosissimam.  £a  res,  et  nundus  pariter  me  mirum 
in  modum  exhilaranut.  Est  enim  homo  hie  talis  et  tantus  in  oculis 
meis,  ut  nullus  sit  in  mundo  cui  libentius  audirem  et  obsequerer.  Nee 
minus  egit  dulcissimus  frater  mens,  Magister  Yenceslaus  Lincus,  qui 
ab  ineunte  aetate  pari  meeum  studio  adolevit.  Breviter,  non  potuit 
Reverendissima  Paternitas  tua  fortius  et  dulcius  me  movere,  quam  his 
duobus  Yiris  mediatoribus,  quorum  uterqne  in  solidum  me  habet  in 
manu  sua.  Tanta  est  tua  simul  humanitas  et  prudentia,  qua  video 
tuam  Reverendissimam  Paternitatem  non  mea,  sed  me  quserere,  cum 
potniaset  sola  potestate  in  me  dominari.  Itaque  jam  timer  meus 
aensim  transit,  imo  mntatus  est,  in  singularem  erga  Reverendissimam 
Paternitatem  tuam  amorem,  et  veram  fiialemque  reverentiam. 

Nunc,  Reverendissime  in  Christo  Pater,  fateor,  sicut  et  alias  fassus 
sum,  me  fuisse  certe  nimis  (ut  dicunt)  indiscretum,  acrem  et  irre- 
verentem  in  nomen  summi  Pontificis.  £t  licet  acerrime  fuerim  in 
banc  irreverentiam  provocatus,  tamen  meum  fuisse  nunc  intelligo, 
modestias,  humilius  et  reverentius  banc  materiam  tractare,  et  non  ita 
respondere  stulto,  ut  ei  similis  efficerer,  de  quo  sincerissime  doleo,  et 
veniam  peto,  et  per  omnia  Pulpita  in  vulgus  promulgabo,  sicut  et 
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saBpios  jam  feci,  Daboque  deinceps  operam,  nt  alius  sim,  et  aliter 
loquar,  Deo  miaerente.  Im5  promptissimus  sum,  atque  faciUimd  pro- 
mitto^  me  posthac  materiam  de  Indulgentiis  non  tractare,  atque  his 
finitis  quiescere,  modo  illis  quoque  modus  imponatur,  aut  sermonis  aut 
silentii,  qui  me  in  hanc  Tragoediam  suscitaverunt 

Casterum,  mi  Reverendissime  in  Christo,  ac  jam  duldssime  Pater, 
quantum  ad  sententisd  veritatem  pertinet,  libentissime  omnia  reTOcarem, 
tam  tuo,  quam  Yicarii  mei  jussu  et  consilio,  si  ullo  modo  conscientia 
mea  permitteret  Ego  enim  scio,  nullius  praacepto,  nuUius  consilio, 
nullius  gratia,  me  tantum  debere  permittere,  ut  aliquid  contra  con- 
Bcientiam  dicam,  aut  faciam.  Deinde  narrationes  diyi  Thomao  et 
aliorum  tantad  non  sunt,  ut  mihi  in  hac  Quaestione  satisfaciant,  cum 
dedita  opera  contra  eas  disputarim,  ut  optime  perlectas  et  percognitas, 
visas  enim  sunt  non  satis  firmo  niti  fundamento.  Hoc  autem  unum 
superest,  ut  meliori  superer  ratione,  quas  est :  Si  vocem  sponsaa  audire 
merear,  hanc  enim,  certum  est,  vocem  sponsi  audire. 

Ideoque  omni  humilitate  supplico,  Beverendissima  Fatemitas  tua 
dignetur  ad  Sanctissimum  Dominum  nostrum  Leonem  X.  istam  causam 
referre,  ut  per  ecdesiam  haec  dubia  determinata,  ad  justam  vel  reTO- 
cationem  vel  credulitatem  possit  compelli.     Nihil  enim  aliud  cupio^ 
quam  Ecdesiam  audire  et  sequi.     Nam  mea  super  dubiis  et  indeter- 
minatis  Revocatio  quid  faciat,  ignore,  nisi  quod  merito  mihi  objici 
posse  timeo,  me,  nee  quid  asseruerim,  neo  quid  revocarim,    scire* 
Suscipiat  Reverendissima  Fatemitas  tua  hanc  humilitatis  et  parritatis 
meas  supplicationem,  ut  in  filii  vicem  dementer  commendatnm  me 
habere  dignetur.     Datum  pridie  Lucas  Evangelistae.     Anno  MBXYin. 
Reverendissinue  tuae  Fatemitatis 
Deditus  filius 
F.  Mabtintb  Luthsbus  Augustiniakus. 


No.LXIV.    p.  120. 

Lutheri  Op,  tom.  L  p.  170. 

Beverendissimo  in  Chritto  Pairi  et  Domino^  Thomm  TituU  8,  SixU 
Presbytero  CardindL%  Sancta  Sedi*  ApostoUca  per  Oemuunam 
de  latere  Legato,  ^c.  In  Ckristo  metuendo  et  colendo^  F.  Martunu 
Lutfierus  Saiutem  et  seipsunu 

ViDiT  Reverendissimapaternitas  tua,  Reverendissime  in  Christo  Fater, 
vidit,  inquam,  et  satis  cognovit  meam  obedientiam,  qua  per  tantum 
iter,  ac  per  tot  pericula,  imbecillis  corpore,  et  panperrimus  sumptu, 
hue  me  contuH :  et  ad  mandatum  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Leonis  X. 
coram  Reverendissima  Faternitate  tua  comparui,  et  me  obtuli.  Fne- 
terea  edito  libeUo  Resolutionum,  me  et  omnia  mea  sub  pedibus  sue 
Sanctitatis  projeci,  expectans  accepturusquo  quidquid  sive  damnanti 
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siye  approbanti  viBum  fuerit.  Et  plane  nihil  me  omisisse  mihi  con- 
flduB  Bum,  quod  ad  deditum  obedientemque  Ecdesiae  filium  pertinere 
possit 

Qaare  frastra  hie  tempus  terere  nolo,  neque  poasmn,  quia  et  sump- 
tu8  deficit  et  Patribus  his  Carmelitis  satis  superque  fuerim  et  aim 
onerosusy  maxime  cum  Beverendissima  Faternitas  tua  mihi  viva  voce 
mandarit,  ut  si  nollem  revocare,  non  redirem  in  conspectum  Beve- 
rendissimaB  Pat.  tusB.  Bevocare  quid  et  quantum  valeam,  prioribus 
literis  signavi. 

Itaque  nunc  abeo,  et  alio  me  loco  provisurus  migro.  Et  quanquam 
mihi  consultum  est,  ab  his  etiam,  qui  vel  majores  me  movere  possunt, 
ut  h  Reverend.  Paternitate  tua,  imo  k  Sanctissimo  Domino  nostro 
Leone  X.  male  informato,  ad  melius  informandum  (scio  enim  quod 
Principi  nostro  Illustrissimo,  gratum  facturum  appellando  magis  quam 
revocando)  appellem.  Tamen  quantum  in  me  fuisset,  non  appellassem, 
Primum,  quod  mihi  non  videatur  necessaria  Appellatio  vel  commissio 
ad  partes  Cum  ego,  ut  dizi,  omnia  in  judicium  Ecdesiad  retulerim, 
et  non  nisi  sententiam  ejus  ezpectem.  Quid  enim  ultra  facere  debeo, 
ant  facere  possum  ?  Neque  enim  me  reo  aut  responsore  opus  est,  qui 
non  quid  ego  dixi,  sed  quid  Ecclesia  dictura  sit,  attendo,  nee  Adver- 
sarius  contendere,  sed  Disdpulus  audire  volo. 

Deinde,  quod  mihi  pene  persuasum  est,  banc  causam  Reverendissimse 
Patemitati  tuao  esse  molestam,  et  Appellationem  gratissimam,  Ideoque 
sicut  non  mereor,  ita  nee  timere  habeo  censuras.  Et  si  ego  Dei  gratia 
talis  sim,  ut  censuras  longe  minus  timeam,  quam  errores  et  malam  in 
fide  opinionem,  sciens,  quod  censura  non  nocet,  imd  prodest,  si  sana 
fides  et  veritatis  sensus  mecum  fuerit 

Quare  per  Cbristi  viscera,  et  insignem  tuam  mihi  ezhibitam  Cle- 
mentiam,  rogo,  dignetur  banc  meam  obedientiam  hujusque  praostitam 
et  completam,  gratiose  agnoscere,  et  sanctissimo  Domino  nostro  PupsB 
benigniter  commendatam  facere.  Atque  banc  meam  abitionem  et 
Appellationem,  pro  mea  necessitate  et  amicorum  autoritate  paratam, 
boni  oonsulere.  Nam  eonmi  vox  et  ratio  mihi  insuperabilis  est  hsec  : 
Quid  tu  revocabis  ?  Nunquid  tua  Revocatione  nobis  legem  fidti 
statues  ?  Damnet  Ecclesia  prius,  si  quid  damnandum  est,  et  ejus  tu 
judicium  sequere,  non  ilia  tuimi  sequatur  judicium,  atque  ita  victus 
cedo. 

Yaleat  itaque  Beverendissima  Paternitas  tua,  in  Christo,  mihi 
observantissimo,  Ex  Carmelo  Augustensi,  die  S.  Lucae  Evang.  Anno 
icD-xym. 

Reverendissimae  Paternitatis  tua9 
Deditus  filius, 

MaRTINTS  LUTHEBrS  AUGUSTINIANUB. 
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No.  LXV.    p.  121. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  L  p.  178. 

Epistola  ThonuB  Cqjetani  tituU  8.  Sixtu  Preshyteri  Cardinalis,  ad 
2>.  Fridericumy  SaxonuB  Ducemy  Sacri  Imperii  Elertoremy  ^c. 
De  Lutheri  causa^  post  discessum  ejusdem  Lutheri  ex  Aw/usto, 
Anno  MDXYin. 

Illustbissime  et  Excellentisflime  Princeps.  Yenit  Frater  Martmua 
cum  literiB  Excellentiaa  vestrse,  et  antequam  nos  adiret,  voluit  se  munire 
salvo  conductu,  quern  ab  illis  Dominis,  Cassares  MiyestatU  Consiliariis^ 
vestne  lllustrissimiB  Dominationis  intuitu  et  favore  impetntvit  Non 
tamen  sine  scitu  meo.  Noluemnt  enim  hi  Domini  quidqaam  iUi  oon- 
cedere,  nisi  me  permittente*  Quibus  respondi,  Facerent  quidqaid  da 
placeret,  dummodo  nomen  meum  non  misceretur.  £t  hie  ooepi  mirari ; 
nam  si  Excellentia  vestra  in  me  confidebat,  non  erat  <^qs  salvo  con- 
ductu  ;  si  non  confidebat,  non  erat  mittendus  ad  me,  nt  Patrem. 

Adiit  deinde  nos  Frater  Martinus,  primom  excusans  ae  super  im- 
petratione  salvi  conductus  propter  inimicitiaa,  &c.  Deinde  dicens*  se 
venisse,  ut  nos  audiret,  et  veritatem  k  nobis  agnitam  proftteretnr.  Nos 
hominem  libentissim^  ac  humanissime  excepimus,  paterneqne  oomplexi 
sumus.  Dixi  ante  omnia,  quod  secundum  solidam  Scripturam  saeram 
et  sacros  Canones  interrogandus  esset,  et  quod  si  se  oognoscerety  et 
de  cstero  caveret,  possemusque  secure  dormire,  ne  reverteretur  ad  vo- 
mitum,  omnia  componerem,  sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Paps  Leonis  X. 
autoritate. 

Ostendi  deinde,  monuique  pateme,  Disputationes  et  Sermones  ejus 
esse  contra  Apostolicam  doctrinam,  maxime  super  Indulgentiis,  dta- 
yique  Extravagantem  Clementis  YI.  apertd  contra  ipsum  stantem,  tain 
super  causa,  quam  effectu  Indulgentiarum.  Adduxi  prsterea  antiquam 
et  communem  Bomanae  EcclesisB  consuetudinem,  ac  interpretationem 
super  alio  etiam  Articulo  de  fide  Sacramentorum  aperui  ;  admonuique 
opinionem  ejus  non  esse  sanam,  sed  manifeste  diasentire  k  sacra 
Scriptura  et  recta  Ecclesi®  doctrina,  quso  illi  omnind  repugnat  la  ad 
Extravagantem  daramet  apertam  dixit  nescioquid  relatione  indignum, 
et  petiit  diem  ad  deliberandum,  rediturumque  se  affirmavit.  Ego  illom 
hortatus,  ut  ae  cognosceret,  dimisi. 

Rediitque  postridie,  una  cum  Patre  Yicario  generali  congregationis 
Observantium,  multisque  stipatus.  Et  cum  expectarem,  ut  se  veri 
agnosceret,  ccepit  coram  Notario,  quern  secum  duxerat,  proteatarL 
Ego  id  subridens,  iterum  humanissime  hominem  hortatus  sum,  nt  re- 
licto  hujuscemodi  inani  consilio,  ad  cor  et  sanitatem  rediret,  durum 
esse  illi  contra  stimulum  calcitrare.  Addidit  deinceps,  in  ScripUs  ae 
vdle  mihi  respondere,  et  causam  suam  agere,  me  anteriore  die  satis 
digladiatum  verbis  cum  illo  fuisse.  Ego  audaciam  hominis  miratua 
dixi,  FiH,  neque  tecum  digladiatus  sum,  neque  digladiari  volo.  Tantum 
paratus  sum,  intuitu  Illustrissimi  Ducis  Friderici,  te  paterud  ac  benign^ 
(non  disputandi  coatendendive  gratia)  audire,  ac  pro  veritate  monere  ac 
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docere»  oonciliare  etiam  (si  voles)  sanctiaaiiiio  Domino  nostro  Papte 
Leoni  X.  et  RoinaD»  Eoclesie. 

Bogavit  me  torn  is,  Yicarius  ejus,  ut  ilium  in  Scriptis  audire  vellem. 
Dixi  me  libentiasim^  auscultatorum  et  facturum  omnia  patern^  non 
tamen  judicialiter.  Itaque  abiit,  reversusque  postea  tertio  est,  et 
longam  Scripto  exhibuit  phjlacteriam,  in  qua  fatue  admodum  respondet 
ad  conatitutionem  Extravagantis  Papae,  nee  pareit  etiam  suae  Sanctitati, 
quam  dicit  abuti  autoritatibus  sacrs  Scripturse.  Ad  illud  vero  de  fide 
Sacramentorum  implet  papyrum  locis  sacrsa  Scripture  omnino  imper- 
tinendbus  et  perperam  intellectis. 

Ego  postquam  ostendi  non  ita  esse  intelligendum,  quod  in  ilia  Ex- 
travagante  et  sacris  Uteris  scriptum  est,  iterum  atque  iterum  Fratrem 
Martinum  ut  filium  monui  et  obtestatus  sum,  nollet  plus  sapere,  quam 
oporteret,  nee  nova  dogmata  in  Ecdesiam  intrudere,  sed  seipsum 
cognoscere,  et  salvare  animam  suam. 

Yenit  ad  me  deinde  Pater  Yicarius  congregationis,  cum  quo  pne- 
sente,  Magnifico  Domino  Urbano  Oratore  Montisferrati,  et  uno  Ma- 
gistro  Theologi®  dicti  Ordinis  multasque  boras  tractavimus  de  negocio 
hoc,  ut  toUeretur  scandalum,  salva  reverentia  Apostolic®  Sedis,  et  sine 
uUa  nota  Fratris  MartinL  Yenit  postea  solus  iUe  Theologiae  Mngister 
socius  Fratris  Martini,  qui  probavit  et  collaudavit  tractatum. 

Jactis  his  fundamentis,  cum  bene  sperarem  omnia,  profectus  est  hinc 
idem  Yicarius,  insalutato  hospite;  ac  me  omnino  inscio  subsequutus  est 
deinde  Frater  Martinus  et  Socii  ejus,  mihique  omnino,  imo  sibi,  perbelle 
iUuserunt.  Accepi  interea  Fratris  Martini  literas,  quibus  petiit  fu- 
catam  veniam.  Non  ided  verd  revocat  maledicta  et  scandala,  qu» 
catholicflB  EoclesisB  incussit. 

Ego^  Blustrissime  Princeps,  fraudulentum  Fratris  Martini  et  sequa- 
dnm  consilium,  non  solum  admiratus  sum,  verum  etiam  prorsus  per- 
horrui  et  obstupuL  Cum  enim  de  bona  illius  valetudine  maxime 
sperarem,  maxime  sum  frustratus.  Non  yideo  tamen  cujus  fiducia  haee 
■gat. 

In  causa  verd  tria  afi&rmaverim.  Primo,  dicta  Fratris  Martini  in 
Conclusionibus  suis  disputative  esse  posita.  In  sermonibus  tamen  ab 
eo  scriptis,  affirmative  et  assertive  esse  posita,  ct  confirmata  in  vulgar! 
germanico,  ut  ajunt  Ea  autem  sunt  partim  contra  doctrinam  Apo- 
stolics  Sedis  partim  vero  damnabilia.  Et  credat  mihi  Slustrissima 
Dominatio  vestra,  qui  vera  dico  et  loquor  ex  certa  scientia,  non  ex 
opinionibua. 

Secundo  lUnstrissimam  illam  vestram  Dominationem  hortor  et  rogo, 
coDSulat  honori  et  conscientias  susb,  vel  mittendo  Fratrem  Martinum 
ad  Urbem,  vel  cgiciendo  extra  terras  suas,  postquam  non  vult  paterna 
via  errorem  snum  cognoscere  et  cum  universali  Ecclesia  bene  sentire. 

Postremo^  illud  sciat  Olnstrissima  Dominatio  vestra,  nequaquam  hoc 
tarn  grave  et  pestilens  negodum  posse  diu  hserere.  Nam  Rom»  pro- 
sequentur  Causam,  quando  ego  lavi  manus  meas,  et  ad  sanctissimum 
Dominum,  Domlnum  nostrum  hujuscemodi  fraudes  scripsi.  Bene  et 
feUdter  valeat  Excellentia  vestra  cut  me  intime  oommendo.  Ex 
Augusta  Yindeliooram,  25  die  Octolnis.     Anno  1518. 
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Iterum  atque  itemm  rogo,  ut  Dominatio  Testra  UliutrissiiiiA  non 
permittat  se  decipi  a  dicentibus,  Nihil  mali  continent  Fratris  Martini 
Lutheri  dicta ;  Nee  ponat  macalam  in  gloriam  Majoram  saorum,  et 
suam,  propter  unum  Fraterculum«  ut  totiea  promissit  Ego  loqnor 
puram  veritatem,  et  servabo  Jesu  Christi  regulam  :  A  fructibiis  eorum 
cognoscetis  eos.     Haec  pauca  manu  propria. 

E.  V.  et  llIustriBS.  D. 
ad  obsequia, 
Thomas,  S.  Sizti  Cardimalis, 

Legaius  ApostolictB  Sedis. 


No.  LXVI.     p.  121. 

Lutheri  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  173. 

lUustrissimi  Principis  D,  Fridericiy  Duck  SaxonuB  Romani  Imperii 
Electorisy  Responsio  ad  literas  D.  ThonuBf  Tituli  8.  Sixti  Cardi- 
nalisj  preecedentes. 

Reyerenbissime  in  Christo  Pater  Singulariter  nobis  dileetisaime 
Domine,  et  Amice  ;  Yestne  Charitatis  literas  die  25  Octobr.  Augostse 
datas,  die  19  Novemb.  per  tabellarium  non  peculiarem,  sed  fortaitum, 
redditas,  accepimus,  ad  D.  Martinum  Lutherum  Augustinianam  perti- 
nentes,  quas  undecunque  com  toto  earam  ai^gumento  peroepimus  atqne 
intelleximus. 

Quoniam  ergo  dictus  Martinus  coram  pietate  vestra  apnd  Augustam 
comparuit,  siciit  cum  charitate  vestracolloquuti  August®  poUioebamor, 
nostrsa  satisfecimus  promissioni.  Prseterea,  persuaseramus  nobis, 
▼estram  pietatem,  audito  Martino,  secundum  vestrss  ReverentisB  pro* 
missionem  multiplicem,  eum  pateme  et  benevole  dimissuram  fuisse, 
neque  quamvis  nondum  cognita  causa  et  sufficienter  discussa,  ut  Mar- 
tinus refert,  coacturam  ad  revocationem  et  palinodiam.  Sunt  enim 
plurimi  eruditorum,  in  nostris  prindpatibus  et  terris»  et  alibi  in  Uni- 
versitatibus  studiorum,  a  quibus  hactenus  et  in  hodiemum  usque  diem 
constanter  et  irrefragabiliter  certiores  fieri  non  potuimus,  Martini 
doctrinam  impiam,  non  Christianam,  et  h»reticam  esse ;  exceptis  non- 
nulUs,  quorum  rei  privatiB  et  utilitati  pecuniarisd  eruditio  ejus  non 
profuit,  qui  ut  propria  commoditati  consulerent,  Martino  sese  adver- 
sarios  opposuerunt,  suo  tamen  proposito  contra  Martinum  nondum 
probato.  Nam  si  aliquo  constanti  fundamento  et  ratione  intelligeremua^ 
X>.  Martini  Lutheri  doctrinam  impiam  et  instabilem  esse,  Dei  omnipo- 
tentis  auxilio  et  gratia,  ipsimet  ita  nos  doceremus,  ut  nulla  indigeremus 
exhortatione  atque  admonitione.  Noster  enim  animus,  nostra  voluntas, 
nostra  mens,  in  hoc  tota  est,  ut  ad  Christiani  Frindpis  officium  sit 
paratissima,  et  qui  Deo  adjutore,  et  honori  et  consdentisB  su«  capiat 
consultum. 

Quapropter  modis  omnibus  speravimus,  non  futurum,  ut  in  hoe 
rerum  statu,  hac  afficeremur  conmiinatione,  scilicet  Bom.  curiam  id 
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etiUSBd  proaequuturaniy  et  Reverentiam  vestram  manos  lavisse,  vel  ut  k 
nobis  pofltularetur,  ut  Martinum  Lutlierum  sive  Romam  mitterimus, 
fsive  ex  nostris  Regionibus  ezpeUeremus  :  Non  tamen  ob  alia,  quam 
quod  Martinus  Lutherus  criminis  hsreseoB  nondum  convictus  est. 
Pelleretur  enim  incommodo  nostra  Universitatis,  sicut  in  banc  diem 
notum  est,  Cbristianie,  et  multos  bonos  et  doctos  et  studiosos  bomines 
babentis. 

Neque  omisimus  D.  Martino  vestrae  charitatis  literas  exhibere,  ad 
quas  nobis  secundum  tenorem  exempli,  his  nostris  literis  indusi, 
respondit. 

Cum  itaqne  D.  Martinus  sese  offerat  ad  aliquarum  Universitatum 
judicium,  et  in  locis  tutis  disputationem,  et  cognita  causa  permissurum 
se  obedienter,  ut  doceatur  et  simul  ducatur,  arbitramur  eum  merito 
admittendum,  aut  saltem  ei  ostendendos  in  Scriptis  errores.  Id  quod  et 
nos  petimus,  ut  sciamus,  quamobrem  tamen  htereticus  esse  debeat,  et 
habeamus  quod  sequamur  et  faciamus.  Neque  enim  nos  ita  (nondum 
convictum)  pro  haeretico  reputandum  et  scribendum  sentimus.  Denique 
non  libeater  permitteremus,  nos  in  errores  pertrahi,  neque  ut  inobe- 
dientes  k  Sancta  Sede  Apostolica  inveniri. 

Hoc  vestram  charitatem  (quam  Deo  omnipotent!  diu  felidter  con- 
servandam  commendamus)  celare  noluimus.  Datum  Aldenburg,  die 
8  Decembris,  Anno  1518. 


No.  LXVII.     p.  122. 

Lutheri  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  177. 

Nova  DecretaliM  ZeonisX.  PontificU  Maximi:    de  IndfdgentiUj 
Anno  MDXviii.  condita. 

IN  NOMINE  DOMINI.     AMEN. 

Univxbsis  et  singulis  praesens  Transumptum  seu  publicum  Instru- 
mentum  inspecturis,  pateat,  et  evidenter  sit  notum,  Quod  anno  k 
Nativitate  ejusdem  Domini,  millesimo,  quingentesimo  decimo  octavo, 
inditione  sexta,  die  vero  deciraa  tertia  mensis  Decembris,  Pontificatus 
Sanctissimi  in  Christo  Patris  et  Domini  nostri,  Domini  Leonis,  diviua 
providentia  Papa  decimi,  anno  sexto.  Ego  Petrns  Antonius  Berrus 
Parmensis,  publicus  Apostolica  autoritate  Notarius,  ac  in  Romano 
Archivio  descriptus,  constitutus  in  Lintz  oppido,  Archiducatus  Austria;, 
in  Camera  Reverendissimi  in  Christo  Patris  et  Domini,  Domini 
Thomas  Tituli  S.  Sixti  S.  R.  £.  Presbyter!  Cardinalis,  ad  Caesaream 
Majestatem,  &c.  Sedis  Apostolicas  de  latere  Legati,  sita  in  Monasterio 
Fratrum  Conventualium  S.  Francisci,  oppidi  praedicti  ad  infrascripta 
per  Reverendissimum  Dominum,  Dominum  Cardinalem,  Legatum 
ibidem  personaliter  constitutum  requisitus,  ut  exemplum  seu  Tran- 
sumptum literarum  Apostolicarum,  de  quibus  infra  fit  mentio,  et 
quarum  tenor  subinseritur,  in  forma  authentica  conficerem,  casque 
Iransumerem,  et  earundem  veram  copiam  sive  Transumptum  facerem, 
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et  cum  originalibos  mihi  Notario  infra  scripto  per  prsefatum  Beveren- 
dissimum  Dominum  Legatum  praesentatis  et  traditis  collationareiii,  et 
facta  collatione  Transumptiim»  sive  copiam  hujusmodi  in  pablicam 
formam  redigerem,  Quarum  literarum  Apostolicarum  poet  Reveren- 
dissimi  Domini,  Domini  Cardinalis  Legati,  earundem  insinuationis 
exordium  infra  scriptum,  tenor  subsequitur,  et  est  talis : 

Thomas  miseratione  divina,  Tituii  S.  Sixti,  sacras  Roman®  Eccle- 
8189  Presbyter  Cardinalis,  ad  Csesaream  Majestatem,  &c  Apostolic® 
Sedis  de  latere  Legatus,  Universis  et  singulis  Dominis,  Arciiiepiscopis, 
Episcopis,  caeterisque  locorum  Ordinariis,  Salutem  in  Domino,  since- 
rseque  dilectionis  affectum,  et  prsBsentibus  fidem  indnbiam  adhibere. 
Sanctissimus  in  Christo  Pater  et  Dominus  noster,  Dominus  Leo^  divina 
providentia  Papa  decimus,  suas  nobis  transmisit  literas,  cum  vera 
Bulla  plumbea  cum  Cordulis  ex  Canopo,  more  Romans  Curiae  buUatas, 
sanas  siquidem  et  integras,  non  viiiatas  non  cancellatas,  nee  in  aliqoa 
8ui  parte  suspectas,  sed  omni  prorsus  vitio  ac  suspicione  carentes, 
Tenorem  qui  sequitur,  de  yerbo  ad  verbum  continentes. 

Leo  Episcopus  :  Servus  Servorum  Dei,  Dilecto  filio  Thomas  tituii 
S.  Sixti,  ad  charissimum  in  Christo  filium  nostrum  Maximilianum  in 
Imperatorem  electum,  nostro  et  Sedis  Apostolicas  L^ato,  Salutem  et 
Apostolicam  benedictionem. 

Cum  postquam  Circumspectio  tua  Germaniam  applicuerat,  ad  aures 
nostra  pervenisset,  quod  nonnulli  Religiosi,  etiam  ad  evangelisandmn 
verbum  Dei  deputati,  super  Indulgentiis,  a  nobis  et  Romanis  Ponti- 
ficibus  prsedecessoribus  nostris,  ab  immemorabiH  tempore  citra  concedi 
solitis,  publice  praedicando,  multorum  cordibus  imprimerent  errores^ 
idque  nobis  intelligere  nimis  grave  et  molestum  esset,  Aliis  nostris 
Literis  eidem  Circumspectioni  tuse,  de  qua  propter  ejus  singularem 
doctrinam,  et  in  rebus  agendis  experientiam  specialem,  in  Domino 
fiduciam  obtinemus,  commisimus,  ut  autoritate  nostra  approbatione 
digna  approbares,  Ea  vero,  quas  minus  recte  dicta  essent,  etiam  per 
eos,  qui  Rom.  Ecclesias  doctrinam  se  sequi  paratos  asserent,  reprobare 
et  damnare  curares. 

Et  ne  de  caetero  quisquam  ignorantiam  doctrinae  Bomanae  EcdesiaB 
circa  hcyusmodi  Indulgentias,  et  illarum  efficadam  allegare,  aut  igno- 
rantias  hujusmodi  prastextu  se  excusare,  aut  protestatione  coniicta  se 
juvare,  sed  ut  ipsi  de  notorio  mendado  ut  culpabiles  convinci,  et 
merito  damnari  possint,  per  praesentis  tibi  significandum  dnximna^ 
Romanam  Ecclesiam,  quam  reliqusB  tanquam  Matrem  sequi  tenentur, 
tradidisse,  Romanum  Pontificem,  Petri  Clavigeri  sucoessorem,  et  Jesu 
Christi  in  terris  Vicarium,  potestate  clavium,  quarum  est  aperire  tol- 
lendo  illius  in  Christi  fidelibus  impedimenta,  culpam  scilicet  et  poenam 
pro  actualibus  peccatis  debitam,  Culpam  quidem  mediante  Sacramento 
poenitentiad,  poenam  vero  temporalem  pro  actualibus  peccatis  secundum 
divinam  justiciam  debitam,  mediante  ecclesiastica  Indulgentia,  posse  pro 
rationalibus  causis  concedere  eisdem  Christi  fidelibus,  qui  charitate  jun- 
gente,  membra  sunt  Christi,  sive  in  hac  vita  sint,  sive  in  Purgatorio^ 
Indulgentias  ex  superabundantia  meritorum  Christi  et  Sanctorum,  ac 
tarn  pro  vivis  quam  pro  defunctis  Apostolica  autoritate  Indulgentiam 
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conoedendo,  thesaurum  meritorum  Jesa  Ghristi  et  Sanctorum  diepen- 
sare,  per  modum  absolutionis  Indulgentiam  ipsam  conferre,  Yel  per 
modum  suflfragii  iUam  transferre  consuevisse.  Ac  propterea  omnes 
tarn  vivos  quam  defunctos,  qui  veraciter  omnes  Indulgentias  hujus- 
modi  consecuti  fuerint,  k  tanta  temporali  poena,  secundum  divinam 
justiciam  pro  peccatis  suis  actualibus  debita  liberari,  quanta  concessie 
et  acquisitsB  Indulgentias  ssquivalet.  Et  ita  ab  omnibus  teneri  et  pne- 
dicari  debere  sub  excommunicationis  latie  sententis  poena,  a  qua  Uiam 
incurrentes  ab  alio,  quam  a  Romano  Pontifice,  nisi  in  mortis  articulo, 
nequeant  absolutionis  beneficium  obtinere,  autoritate  Apostolica, 
earundem  tenore  prtesentium  decernimus. 

£t  ne  quispiam  de  praemissis  valeat  ignorantiam  allegare,  Gircum- 
spectioni  tuae  mandamus,  Quatenus  universos  et  singulos  Grermaniae 
Archiepiscopos,  Episcopos,  et  alios  locorum  Ordinarios,  in  virtute 
sanctae  obedientiae,  et  sub  suspensionis  k  divinis  poena,  moneas,  eisque 
districte  praecipiendo  mandes,  ut  pnesentes  literas,  sive  earum  Tran- 
sumptum,  infra  tempus  per  Circumspectionem  tuam  eis  pnefigendum, 
in  eorum  Ecclesiis,  dum  inibi  populi  multitudo  ad  divina  convenerit, 
publicare,  et  circa  Indulgentias  praedictas  supradicta  sub  simili  excom- 
municationis latae  sententiae  poena  teneie  et  pnedicare  debeant,  Et 
nullus  contra  ea  quovis  modo  directe  vel  indirecte  venire  praesumat. 
Tibi  nihUominus  contra  praesumentes  et  inobedientes  procedendi, 
illosque  debitis  poenis,  quibns  tibi  videbitur,  puniendi  plenam  et  libe- 
ram  etiam  per  praesentes  concedimus  facultatem,  in  oontrarium  non 
obstantibus  quibuscunque. 

Et  quia  difficile  foret  easdem  praesentes  literas  ad  singula  quaeque 
loca,  in  quibus  expediens  fuerit,  deferre,  Volnmus,  et  dicta  autori- 
tate decernimus,  illarum  transumptis  manu  publici  Notarii  inde  rogati, 
subscriptis,  et  sigillo  alicujus  Pnelati  sen  Personae  in  dignitate  Eccle- 
siastica  constitutae  munitis,  vel  Guriae  Ecclesiasticae,  ea  prorsus  in 
judicio  et  extra,  ac  alias  ubilibet  fides  adhibeatur,  quae  pnesentibus 
adhiberetur,  si  fuissent  exhibits  vel  ostensae.  Datum  Romas  apud 
S.  Petrum,  Anno  Incarnationis  Dominicae,  Millesimo,  quingentesimo, 
decimo  octavo,  quinto  Idus  Novembris.     Pontificatus  nostri  anno  sexto. 

Bembus. 


No.  LXVIII.     p.  122. 

Lutheri  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  179. 
AppeUatio  F.  Martini  Lutheri :  a  Papa  ad  Concilium^  ^e. 

IN  NOMINE  DOMINI.      AMEN. 

Anno  k  Nativitate  ejusdem,  MDXvm.  inditione  vi.  die  vero  Solis, 
xxvni.  mensis  Novembris  Pontificatus  Sanctissimi  in  Ghristo  Patris 
et  Domini  nostri,  Domini  Leonis  divina  providentia  Papae  X.  anno  VI. 
In  mea  Kotarii  publici  testiumque  infra  Scriptorum  ad  hoc  specialiter 
vocatomm  et  rogatorum,  pnesentia,  Gonstitut  R,  Pater  D.  Martinus 
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Lntherus  Augustinian.  Wittembergen.  sacraa  Theol.  Maguter,  ao 
ibidem  Lector  ordinarius  TheologisB,  principalis,  ac  principaliter  pro 
seipso,  citra  tamen  qaorumcunque  Procuratorum  soorum  quo- 
modolibet  hactenus  per  eum  constitutorum  reyocationem,  habeos  et 
tenens  suis  in  manibus  quandam  Provocationis  et  Appellationis  papyri 
achedulam,  animo  et  intentione  provocandi  et  appellandi,  Apostoloaque 
petendi,  dicens,  narrans,  provocaDS  et  appeHans,  certis  et  legitimis  de 
causis,  in  eadem  schedula  contentis  et  compr»henai8y  ad  Concilium 
prozime  et  immediate  futurum,  saltern  in  Spiritu  sancto  legitime  con* 
gregatum,  aliis  vero  congregationibns,  factionibus  et  concionibus  pri- 
vatis  penitus  seclusis,  protestans  aliaque  faciens,  prout  in  dicta  Appel* 
lationis  schedula  plenius  continetur,  habetur  et  describitur,  Cujus 
tenor  sequitur,  et  est  talis : 

Cum  Appellationis  remedium  in  subsidium  et  relevamen  oppresso- 
rum  a  Jurium  conditoribus  sit  adinventum,  et  non  solum  ab  illatis, 
verum  etiam  ab  inferendis,  et  inferri  comminatis,  gravaminibus  et 
injuriis,  Jura  appellare  permittant ;  adeo,  quod  inferior  de  non  appel- 
lando  ad  superiorem  statuere  non  possit,  etmanns  superiorum  claudere; 
sed  cum  satis  sit  in  professo,  sacrosanctum  Concilium  in  Spiritu 
sancto  legitime  congregatum,  sanctam  Ecclesiam  catholicam  reprae* 
sentans^  sit  in  causis  iidem  concementibus  supra  Papam  ;  evenit,  quod 
nee  Papa  in  causis  hujusmodi,  ne  ab  eo  ad  Concilium  appelletur, 
statuere  possit,  tanquam  id  agens,  quod  ad  officium  suum  non  spectet 
uUo  modo,  Sitque  Appellatio  ipsa  defensio  qusdam,  quse  jure  divino, 
naturali,  et  humano  cuique  competit,  neque  per  Principem  auferri 
possit. 

Idcirco  ego  Frater  Martinus  Lutherus,  Ordinis  Eremitarum  S.  Au- 
gustini  Wittembergens.  sacrs  Theologise  Magister  indignus,  ejusdem- 
que  ibidem  Lector  Ordinarius  principalis,  principaliter  et  pro  me 
ipso,  coram  vobis  Notario  publico  tanquam  publica  et  authentica 
persona,  ac  testibus  hie  praesentibus  animo  et  intentione  proTOcandi 
et  appellandi,  Apostolosque  petendi,  et  acdpiendi,  prsemissa  tamen 
ezpressa  hac  et  solemni  protestatione,  Quod  contra  unam  sanctam  et 
Catholicam  et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam,  quam  totius  orbis  esse  magis- 
tram,  et  obtinere  principatum  non  ambigo,  sanctssque  Sedis  Apostolicas 
autoritatem,  ac  sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Paps  bene  consulti  potes- 
tatem,  nihil  dicere  intendo.  Si  quid  autem  ex  lubrico  forsan  linguie, 
sed  adyersariorum  potius  irritamento^  minus  recte,  et  non  ea,  qua 
debeat,  reverentia  dictum  fuerit,  paratissimus  sum  illud  emendare. 

Sed  quoniam  is,  qui  vicem  Dei  in  terris  gerit,  quern  Papam  dicimus, 
cum  sit  homo,  similis  nobis,  ex  hominibus  assumptus,  et  ipse  (ut 
Apostolus  dicit)  circiundatus  infirmitate,  potens  errare,  peccare,  men- 
tiri,  vanus  fieri,  nee  sit  exceptus  ab  ilia  Prophetse  generali  sententia  : 
Omnis  homo  mendax.  Nee  S.  Petrus,  primus  et  sanctissimus  omnium 
Pontificum,  ab  hac  infirmitate  liber  fuit,  quin  noxia  simulatione  contra 
veritatem  Evangelii  incederet,  Ita,  ut  rigida  quidem,  sed  sanctissima 
reprehensione  Apostoli  Pauli  opus  habuerit  corrigi,  ut  ad  Galatas 
Bcribitur.  Quo  nobilissimo  exemplo  per  Spiritum  sanctum  in  Ecdesia 
monstrato,  et  in  Uteris  sacratissimis  relicto,  fideles  Christi  emdimur. 
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et  cerd  Bumns.  Qaod  bi  summus  Pontifex  eadem  Petri,  vel  simili 
infirmitate  lapstia,  quid  pneceperit  vel  decreyerit,  quod  contra  divina 
militet  mandata,  non  solum  obediendum  ei  non  esse,  yerum  etiam  cum 
ApoBtolo  Paulo  in  fadem  ei  resisti  posse,  imo  debere,  ac  velut  per 
inferiora  membra  infirmitati  capitis,  pia  totins  corporis  solicitudine 
suocurri.  £t  in  hujus  exempli  pnesentem  ac  perpetuam  memoriam, 
non  sine  siugulari  Dei  consiHo  factum  esse,  non  obscure  intelligitur, 
nt  non  solum  S.  Petrus,  sed  etiam  salutaris  ejus  reprebensor  Paulus, 
sanctflB  RomansB  Ecdesias  juxta  et  simul  patrocinarentur,  et  pne  essent, 
ne  scilicet  solum  Uteris,  sed  sensibili  quoque  monumento  hujus  sunmie 
necessarii  ac  saluberrimi  exempli,  assidue  moneremur,  tam  ipsa  capita, 
quam  nos  membra.  Quod  si  qua  potentium  vi  armatus,  tantum  prse- 
valuerit,  ut  resist!  ei  non  possit,  unum  certe  iUud  praedictum  Appella- 
tionis  remedium  reliquum  est,  quo  oppressi  releventur. 

Ad  quod  et  ego  Frater  Martinus  Lutherus  pnedictus,  modo  et  animo 
pnedictis  confugiens,  dico  et  propono.  Quod  cum  diebus  superioribus 
Indulgenti»  a  quibusdam  Commissariis  (ut  asserebant)  Apostolicis 
indiscretissime  prssdicarentur,  in  regione  nostra  Saxonia9,  adeo  ut  ad 
exugendas  populi  pecunias  inciperent,  absurds,  hssretica,  bksphema 
qusedam  prsdicare,  in  seductionem  animarum  fidelium,  et  summum 
ludibrinm  Ecdesiasticso  potestatis,  prsBsertim  de  potestate  Pape  in 
Purgatorium,  ut  continet  eorum  libellus,  qui  summariainstitutio  voca- 
tur,  cum  tamen  certum  sit  ex  Abusionibus,  Papam  non  habere  prorsum 
ullam  potestatem  in  Purgatorium.  Deinde  una  totius  Ecclesias  sen- 
tentia,  omniumque  Doctorum  consensu,  Indulgentiaa  sint  nihil,  nisi 
remissiones  satisfactionis  poenitentialis  a  suo  Judice  impositse,  ut  est 
clams  textus,  Quod  autem.  Satisfactio  autem  pcenitentialis  ab  Eccle- 
siastico  Judice  imposita,  aliud  non  sit,  quam  opera  jejunii,  orationis, 
eieemosjnad,  &c.  Ideoque  clavibus  Ecdesise  remitti  non  possit,  quod 
eisdem  non  fuerit  impositum.  Item  quod  certum  est  ex  distinct. 
XXXY.  c.  Quails,  quod  in  Purgatorio  non  solum  poena,  sed  et  culpa 
remittitur.  Culpam  autem  £cclesia  remittere  non  potest,  sicut  nee 
gratiam  conferre. 

Istis  autoritatibus  nixus,  cum  disputandi  more  fuissem  reluctatus 
impuris  et  insulsis  illorum  dogmatibus,  cooperunt  illi,  lucri  studio 
furentes,  Primum  publicis  declamationibus  ad  populum  declarare  me 
hsreticum  temeritate  impudentissima ;  deinde  apud  Sanctissimum 
Dominum  nostrum  Leonem  X.  per  quendam  Dominum  Marium  de 
Perusiis,  Procuratorem  Fiscalem  accusare,  tanquam  hasresi  suspectum. 
£t  per  enndem  Dominum  tandem  impetrantes  Commissionem  citandi 
mei  in  personas  Reyerendissimorum  Dominorum  et  Patrum,  Hieron. 
de  G^tt.  Episcop.  Asculani,  causarum  Gamer®  auditoris  et  Sjlvestri 
Prieria.  Palatii  Magistri,  per  eosdem  me  citari  curarunt  ad  urbem, 
aut  personaliter  comparendum. 

Cumque  ego  nee  Wittembergs  tutus  ab  insidiis,  tantum  iter  perfi- 
cere  non  possem,  nee  Boms  tuto  consistere,  et  pauperculus  et  imbe- 
cillia  corpore;  deinde  Judices  prsfati  mihi  multis  causis  fuissent 
sospecti,  prsBsertim  quod  R.  P.  Sylvester  adversarius  mihi  fuerit,  et 
dialogum  contra  me  jam  ediderat,  et  in  sacris  Uteris  minus  eruditus, 
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quam  ista  causa  ferre  possit,  Domtnus  autem  Hiero.  in  Jurib.  quoqne 
plus  quam  Theologia  doctus,  merito  timebatur  SjlveBtrins  Theologise 
concessurus,  et  extra  modum  suae  professionis  banc  rem  habere,  solici- 
tavi  per  Illustriss.  Principem  D.  Fridericum  Ducem  Saxoniae,  sacri 
Bom.  Imperii  Archimareschallum,  Landgravium  Thurinji^iie,  Mat- 
chionem  Misnifld  ut  causa  ad  partes  committeretur,  non  suspectis,  sed 
honestis  et  bonis  viris. 

Tunc  illi  crassa  quadam  et  insulsa  astutia  instruct!,  apud  sanctissimum 
Dominum  Leonem,  &c.  egerunt,  ut  causa  in  seipsos,  hoc  est  in  personam 
R.  Domini  Thomse,  S.  Sixti  Cardinalis,  tunc  in  Germania  Sedis  Apo- 
stolicsB  Legati,  transferretur,  ut  qui  de  Ordine  Fnedicatorum  et 
Thomisticifi  factionis,  i.e.  adversarise  yd  primari,  facile  speraretur, 
contra  mea  ipsis  definitur,  aut,  ut  verisimile  est,  certe  ut  hujus  facie 
Judicis  absterritus  recusarem  comparere,  et  contumaciam  incurrerem. 
Ego  tamen  veritate  Dei  fretus  ad  Augustam  multo  labore  et  magnis 
periculis  veniens,  humaniter  quidem  a  prsfato  B.  Domino  Tboma 
S.  Sixti  Card  &c.  susceptus  sum.  Qui  cum  postbabita  protestatione 
mea  et  obligatione,  qua  yd  publice  yd  priyatim  me  responsurum 
obtuli,  coram  Notario  et  testibus  denique  prsesentibus  quatuor  insigni- 
bus  yiris,  CsesaresB  Majestatis  Senatoribus,  simulque  subjicerem  me 
meaque  dicta  sanctss  Sedi  Apostolic®,  et  judicio  quatuor  lUustrium 
Universitatum,  Basiliensi,  Friburgensi,  Loyaniensi,  tandem  et  studi- 
orum  Parent!,  nobilissims  Parisiensi,  me  simpliciter  ad  reyocationem 
urgeret,  nee  yellet  ostendere  mihi  errores  meos,  et  quibus  rationibus, 
yd  autoritatibus  error  a  me  intelligi  posset,  nimio  scilicet  suae  factionis 
fratribus  afifectus,  et  iniquitatis  faciem  assumens,  tandem  nisi  reyo- 
carem,  abjectis  precibus  et  yotis  discindi,  et  informationis  petitionibus, 
minas  diras  ac  cruddissimas  yigore  cujusdam  Apostolici  Breyis  inten- 
tayit,  ac  ne  redirem  in  faciem  suam,  imperayit. 

Quibus  grayaminibus  laesus,  tunc  ab  ejus  iniqua  et  yiolenta  prse- 
sumptione  et  praetensa  sibi  Commissione,  appdlavi  ad  Sanctissimum 
Dominum  nostrum  Leonem  X.  melius  informandum,  prout  in  schedula 
bujusmodi  Appellationis  plenius  continetur.  Nunc  yero  edam  ista 
Appellatione  (ut  dixi)  contempta,  cum  usque  hodie  cupiam,  non  nisi 
ut  ostcndantur  mihi  errores  mei,  quicunque  tandem  id  possit  pnestare, 
de  quo  denuo  legitime  protestor,  paratissimusque  sum  reyocare,  si 
quid  male  dixisse  fuero  edoctus.  Deinde  totam  disputationem  meam 
subjecerim  Summo  Pontiiici,  ita  ut  nee  ego  amplius  aliquid  in  ipsa 
facere  habeam,  quam  expectare  sententiam,  quam  et  usque  hodie 
expecto. 

Nihilominus  tamen,  ut  audio,  et  idem  Beyerendissimus  Dominum 
Thomas  S.  Sixti  Cardinalis,  scribit  ad  Blustrissimum  Principem 
D.  Fridericum,  &c.  in  Bomana  Curia  procedi  contra  me,  et  autoritate 
ejusdem  sanctissimi  Domini  nostri,  &c.  Judices  prastensos  causam  pro- 
sequi in  damnationem  meam,  non  attendentes  meam  fiddem  et  super* 
abundantem  obedientiam,  qua  tanta  difficultate  comparui  Augustae, 
nee  curantes  oblationem  meam  honestissimam,  qua  me  ad  responsionem 
publicam  et  priyatam  obtuli,  denique  contenmentes  oyem  Christ! 
petentem  humiliter  doceri  yeritatem,  et  reduci  ab  errore ;  sed  simpli- 
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citer  nee  audita,  neo  reddita  ratione,  mera  autem  tyrannide  et  pleni* 
tadine  potestatis  urgere  ad  Bevocationem  sententisB,  quam  ex  con- 
sdentia  verissimam  judico,  et  ad  abnegandam  fidem  Christi  et  yeram 
apertiasimae  Scripturss  intelligentiam  (quantum  mea  capit  conscientia) 
seducere  Tolentes,  cum  potestas  Paps  non  contra  nee  supra,  sed  pro  et 
infra  Scripture  et  veritatis  majestatem  sit,  nee  potestatem  Papa  acce- 
perit  oves  perdendi,  in  Luporum  fauces  projiciendi,  et  in  errorea 
errorumque  Magistros  tradendi,  sed  ad  yeritatem  (sicut  Pastorem  et 
Episcopum,  Yicarium  Christi  decet)  r^vocandi.  Ex  quibus  me  laesum, 
gravatumque  sentiens,  cum  tali  yiolentia  videam  futurum  esse,  ut 
nuUus  etiam  ipsum  Christum  audeat  confiteri,  nee  Scripturas  sacras  in 
Ecdesia  sua  propria  profited,  atque  ita  me  quoque  a  vera,  sana, 
Christianaque  fide  et  intelligentia,  in  yanas  et  mendaces  hominum 
opiniones  yiolenter  protrudi,  et  in  seductorias  populi  Christiani  fabulas 
urgeri. 

Id  drco  a  prsefato  Sanctissimo  Domino  nostro  Leone  non  recte  con- 
sulto,  supraque  dictis  pnetensis  Commissione  et  Judicibus,  et  eorum 
citatione  ac  processu,  et  omnibus  inde  secutis  et  secuturis,  et  quolibet 
ipsorum,  ac  a  quibusyis  excommunicatione,  suspensione  et  interdicti 
sententiis  censuris,  poenisetmulctis,  atque  aliis  quibuscunque  denunciati- 
onibus  et  declarationibus  (ut  prsetendunt)  hsresis  et  apostasise  per  eos 
yel  alterum  eorum  quomodolibet  attentatis,  factis  et  molitis,  attentan- 
dis,  faciendis  et  moliendis,  ipsarumque  nullitate  (suis  honore  et  reve- 
rentia  semper  salyis)  tanquam  iniquis  et  injustis  mere  tjrannicis  et 
violentis,  Nee  non  a  quolibet  future  gravamine,  quod  mihi  ex  eo 
venire  poterit,  tam  pro  me,  quam  pro  omnibus  et  singulis  mihi  ad- 
haerentibus,  et  adhasrere  volentibus,  ad  futurum  Concilium  legitime,  ac 
in  loco  tuto,  ad  quem  ego^  vel  Procurator  per  me  deputandus,  libere 
adire  potero  vel  poterit,  Et  ad  ilium,  vel  ad  illos,  ad  quem,  seu  quos  de 
jure,  privilegio,  consuetudine,  vel  alias  mihi  provocare  et  appellare 
licet,  provoco  et  appello  in  iis  Scriptis,  Apostolosque  prime,  secundo, 
tertio,  ihstanter,  instantius,  et  instantissime  mihi  dari  peto.  Si  quia 
sit,  qui  mihi  dare  hos  voluerit  et  potuerit,  et  pnesertim  a  vobis 
Domino  Notario^  testimoniales,  Et  protestor  de  prosequendo  banc 
meam  AppeUationem  per  viam  nullitatis,  abnsus,  iniquitatis  vel  injus- 
ticisB,  et  alias,  prout  melius  potero,  optione  mihi  reservata,  addendi, 
minuendi,  corrigendi,  et  in  melius  reformandi,  omnique  alio  juris  bene- 
ficio,  mihi,  ac  mihi  adhserentibus  et  adhserere  volentibus  semper 
salvo. 

Qua  quidem  schedula  coram  me  et  testibus  infra  scriptis  ut  prsemit- 
titur,  interposita  protestatus  fuit,  et  protestabatur  expresse  se,  per  se 
vel  Procuratorem,  non  posse  ad  eum  accedere,  a  quo  extitit  appellatum, 
tum  propter  metum  plurimorum,  sibi,  et  vit®  susb  insidiantium,  ac 
ejus,  a  quo  appellavit,  tum  propter  viarum  dlscrimina.  Ideoque  petiit 
sibi  a  me,  Notario  Publico,  cum  debita  instantia  Apostolos  tales, 
quales  sibi  de  jure  deberentur  dari  atque  concedL  Cui  quidem  petenti 
dedi  Apostolos  tales,  quales  sibi  debentur,  vel  saltem  testimoniales 
prsesenti  Instrumento  publico  ex  tunc  exarandos.  Super  quibus  omni- 
bus et  singulis  petiit  a  me  Notario  infra  scripto  unum  vel  plura 
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conflci  atqae  fieri  publicum   yel  publica  Instmmentum  vel  Instni* 
menta. 

Acta  sunt  hsdc  Wittembergie,  BrandenburgensiB  DioccBmB,  aubaimo, 
inditioney  die,  mense,  et  Pontificatu,  quibns  snpnu  Begnante  Divo 
Mazimiliano  Bomanorum  Imperatore,  hora  tertiarum,  vel  quasi,  w 
Capella  corporis  Ghristi,  in  Parochiali  ibidem  oemiterio  situata.  Pne- 
sentibus  ibidem  Christophoro  Beehr,  sacris  Apostolica  et  impeiiali 
autoritate  Tioeoomite  Gonstantien.  £t  Hieronjmo  Papiss.  Curienau 
Dioccesis  Cierico^  testibus  ad  pnemissa  Tocatis  xogatisque  pariter  et 
xequidtia. 


No.  LXIX.    P.  167. 

TrMno,  ItaUa  Uberata  da*  Ootthi,  lib.  xtL 

Anchor  yi  voljw  dir,  quel  che  mi  disse 
Un  amicitf  di  diw,  ch'  era  prwfeta, 
Di  alcuni  Papi,  che  Terranw  al  m^ndw 
£  queste  fur  le  sue  parole  cspesse 

La  scde  in  cui  SEdete^  il  maggiwr  Pier^ 
Usurpata  sar^  da  tai  pastmri 
Che  fian  vergogna  etema  al  christanesmw 
Gh'  avarizia,  luxuria,  e  T^rannia 
Faran  ne'  petti  lur  I'ultima  pruova, 
Et  haran  tutti  e  l«r  pensieri  intcnti 
Ad  aggrandire  i  suoi  bastardi,  e  darli 
Ducadi,  e  signwrie,  terre,  e  paesi, 
£  cwndcdere  anchiwr  scnza  vergogna 
Prelature  e  capelli  a  i  Iwr  cynedi, 
£  a  i  prtf  pinqui  de  la  l«r  bagascie : 
£  Tender  vescwvadi,  e  benefici, 
Offid,  e  privilegi,  e  dignitadi, 
£  swUevar  11  in&mi,  c  per  denari 
Biiimpere,  e  dispensar  tutte  le  kggi 
Divine,  e  buone,  e  non  servar  mai  fede 
£  tra  veneni  e  tradimenti.  et  altre 
liale  arti  l«r  menar  tutta  la  vita ; 
£  seminar  tra  i  prindpi  Ghristiani 
Tanti  scadwli  e  risse,  e  tante  guerre 
Ghe  faran  grandi  i  Saraceni  e  i  Turchi, 
£  tutti  li  ayyersari  de  la  fede ; 
Ma  la  krr  vita  scdereta  c  lorda 
Fia  couMBciuta  al  fin  dal  mwnd«  ernmte 
Onde  cwrregera  tuttw  '1  gwyemw 
De  i  mal  guidati  popwli  di  Ghrist*. 
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No.  LXX.     p.  182. 

MangeHy  Bibliotheca  Cliemica  Curiosa^  torn.  ii.  p.  371. 
JoarmU  AureU  Augurdli  Chiytapoetia,    Ad  Leoriem  X. 

AuBiFEBAM  parvis  animi  pro  viribus  artem, 

Quaesitam  nobis,  et  longo  tempore  partam, 

Ut  rerum  involucris  tantanim  evolvere  moles 

Se  potuit,  daro  perhibentea  carmine  nuper 

LusimuSi  et  Musis  banc  commendavimus  almis. 

Quod  nidli  ex  omni  numero  fecere  priores. 

Cumqne  operi  antorem  cujus  sub  nomine  tntum 

Fergeret  optarem,  foret  et  res  preside  digna 

Ipsa  ex  se  magno^  variaque  bine  mente  tenerer 

Gui  merito  cuncta  base,  et  non  ingrata  dicarem  ; 

Interea  nobis  tute  velnt  »tbere  ab  alto 

Missus  ades  mundi  Testis  snccurrere  rebus. 

Qui  beUi  scelerumque  faces,  inoenHia  tanta 

Extinguas,  placidamque  piis  sperare  quietem 

Dea  populis,  solidamque  per  aurea  secula  pacem. 

Cuive  etiam,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis, 

Ad  sanctos  b»c  nostra  pedes  ars  aurea  tendat : 

Ut  quo  te  fidei  sacrss  nunc  cmtus  bonore 

Prosequitur  cunctus  boc  te  veneretur,  et  omni 

Ipsa  tuum  pro  me  cultu  sic  numen  adoret. 

Hanc  igitur,  si  non  immensa  negotia  prorsus 

Impediunt,  permitte  precor  se  prodere  tantum 

Quo  tibi,  detracto  veluti  yelamine  virgo 

Nobilis  ingenio  vultum  perfusa  rubore^ 

Occultiim  incipiat  semel  ostentare  decorem. 

Haec  etenim  prima  quanquam  se  fronte  legenti 

Non  adeo  ostendat,  paulum  tamen  ipsa  re«lusis 

Detecta  arcanis  mira  et  gratissima  pandit 

Qnam  si  forte  legens  interdum  nomina  divum 

Offendes  quos  vana  olim  coluisse  vetustas 

Didtur,  extemplo  baud  renuas,  sacra  optima  quanquam 

Exerces,  yeramque  fidem,  cultumque  tueris. 

Ilia  etenim  tanquam  prisds  consueta  vocari 

Vatibus  enixe  quos  tunc  imitabar  adiyi 

Supplex,  et  paribus  curis  in  yota  yocayi. 

Materies  etiam  solitum  conquirere  Solis 

Et  LunsB  auxilium,  nee  non  Vulcania  yelle 

Anna  yidebatur  quorum  implorare  fayorem 

Fas  erat :  et  mibi  jam  per  te  licuisse  sit  id  nunc 

Concessum,  et  yenia  dignum  peccasse  fatenti. 

Mox  tamen  bine  aliud  qusdsitum  ad  carmina  numen, 

Et  predbus  solum  cunctis  quandoque  yocatum, 
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Forte  aderit,  pra&sens  faerit  si  gratia  coelo 
Tanta  mihi ;  magnum  multo  pe\i  carmine  Moeen, 
Seu  quem  flagranti  vectum  super- tethera  cumi 
Mirati  videre  patre^  oculisque  sequuti 
Aera  per  purum  coeli  discindier  oras, 
Astrorumque  globos  intro  aspexere  micantes  : 
Seu  qui  voce  palam  porrectoque  indice  prodit 
Yeniss(e  auxilio  jam  tum  mortalibus  agnum 
Ipse  canam,  vatem  quamprimum  matris  in  alvo 
Ezultantem,  et  adhuc  puerum  ad  deserta  ferentem 
Antra  pedes,  puri  mox  et  Jordanis  ad  undam 
Dignatum  caput  illius  contingere  limpha 
Qui  proprio  antiquam  nobis  sic  sanguine  labem 
Abluit,  ut  scelerum  maculas  absterserit  omnes. 
Nomine  cujus  item  tibi  quondam  et  moribus  aucto 
Defuit  baud  unquam  favor  ac  ccolestis  abunde 
Gratia,  qua  tantum  meritis  conscendere  culmen 
Posses,  et  justas  mundi  regere  unus  habenas  : 
Magnanimos  sequans  propria  virtute  Leones, 
Pontificum  decus  egregium  jam  saepe  repertos 
Esse,  nee  Italiae  sub  iniquo  tempore,  et  usquam 
Christicolii}  uUo  prorsum  in  discrimine  deesse. 
Hsec  sed  erunt  mibi  cum  dicendi  facta  potestas 
Jam  fuerit,  dabiturque  loqui  quae  jusseris  ipse 
Sancte  Pater,  cujus  nobis  stant  omnia  nutu. 
Interea  certis  bominum  vis  ulla-ne  possit 
Indiciis  aurum  facere,  et  mutare  metalla 
Percipias  primum  :  dehinc  quffi  secreta  laboret 
Ars  id  perficere,  et  naturam  aequare  potenti 
Ingenio  inspicias,  demum  quis  rite  sequatur 
Hinc  modus  assiduis  doctisque  laboribus  artem 
Pery ideas,  et  quo  tandem  ezperientia  ducat. 
Omnia  quae  gnaro  passim  tibi  oerta  patebunt. 
Si  quo  bac  inter  se  nexu,  quove  ordine  constant 
Ipse  acie  qua  cuncta  soles  discemere  mentis 
Inspectans,  parvum  non  dedignabere  munus. 
Quod  tibi  non  parva  offerri  super  arte  laboro. 


No.  LXXI.    p.  186. 
Dilecto  Filio  Actio  Syncero  Sannazario^  Leo  Papa  X. 

DiLEGTE  fill,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  benedictionem.  Quum  forte  de 
Claris  ingeniis  aetatis  nostras  apud  nos  verba  fierent,  affuere  qui  quum 
te,  tum  opus  tuum  De  Partu  Virginis  divinis  prope  laudibus  cum 
admiratione  attollerent,  atque  praedicarent.  Quae  res  exspectata 
quidem  diu  nobis  (nihil  enim  non  excultum,  non  elaboratum,  non  sin- 
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gulari  tuo  ingenio  dignum  proficisci  a  te  posse  arbitramur)  verum  eo 
nunc  carior  et  jucundior  visa  est,  turn  quod  quae  futura  exspectabamus, 
accepimus  jam  facta  esse,  et  quse  superent,  omnem  exspectationem, 
turn  quod  etsi  nullo  non  tempore  fuissent  acceptissima,  hac  praecipue 
tempestate  erunt  longe  gratiora.  Qua  ut  quidam,  quo  doctiores  vide- 
antur,  Ecclesiam  stOo  iniquo  petunt,  qui  exactissima  eruditione  com- 
mendent,  non  desiderentur.  Dici  non  potest,  quum  base  audiremus, 
quantum  voluptatis  acceperimus,  et  quum  ipsi  legemus,  accepturi 
simua ;  quod  persuasi  simus,  divina  factum  providentia,  ut  divina 
sponsa  tot  impiia  oppugnatoribus,  laceratoribusque  lacessita,  talem, 
tantumque  nacta  sit  propugnatorem ;  et  quum  illi  impia  facundia  abusi 
frangant  in  rem  sacram  genuinum,  tu  unus  opus  edideris  quo  rem 
sacram  omnibus  (ut  dici  solet)  nervis  attollendam,  excolendamque 
procuraveris  sancto  consilio,  eventu  feliciore,  quum  dictitent  qui 
legere,  si  rem  quaeramus,  nibil  nisi  Christum  atque  ejus  sponsam 
sonare :  si  pietatem,  undique  religionis  enitere  studium  ;  si  judicium, 
nibil  ungue  signandum  relinquere  ;  si  figuras  artisque  conatus,  veterum 
▼atum  nulli  cedere,  multos  anteire.  Gratulamur  itaque  tibi,  quod 
tantum  unus  praestes,  quantum  antea  nemo ;  £cclesiaB,  quod  quum 
▼exetur  ladneturque  ab  aliis,  a  te  uno  in  coelum  efieratur ;  nostro 
saeculo,  quod  fiet  tui  carminis  luce  celeberrimum,  nobis  denique  ipsis 
quibus  imminente  bine  Goliade  armato,  bine  Saule  a  furiis  agitato, 
affuerit  pius  David  ilium  funda  a  temeritate,  hunc  Ijra  a  furore  com- 
pescens.  Hortamur  itaque  te,  jam  opus  edas,  ut  qui  dolent,  quum 
ilia  legunt  quas  adversus  pietatem  yenena  ficti  Christiani  evomuere,  ad 
tua  conferant  sese,  quao  yelnti  praesens  antidotum  sint  opposituri.  Tu 
ita  tibi  persuadeas  volumus,  nos  te  et  tua  omnia  perinde  ac  nostra 
complexuros  esse,  nee  nos,  nee  banc  Sanctam  Sedem  umquam  tui  vel 
affectus  vel  operas  immemores  futures.  Datum  Romas  apud  Sanctum 
Petrum,  sub  annulo  Piscatoris  die  YI.  Augusti,  m.  d.  xxi.  Pontificatus 
nostri  anno  nono. 

Bembus. 
Per  Favonium  de  mandato. 


No.  LXXII.     p.  186. 

DUecto  FUio  Actio  Syncero  Sannazario^  Clemens  Papa  VII, 

DiLECTE  fill,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  benedictionem.  Accepimus 
librum  gratissimo  munere,  quem  tu  ad  nos  de  Dei,  et  Domini  nostki 
Jesu  Chbisti  rebus  scriptum  misisti,  cujus  argumentum  praeclarum, 
atque  nobile  quum  in  te  parem  ostendat  animi  pietatem,  atque  ingenii 
gloriam,  sitque  in  eo  nomen  quoque  nostrum  ad  memoriam  eorum  qui 
iecturi  sunt,  qui  quidem  innumerabiles  futuri  sunt  in  longa  posteritate, 
immortaHtati  quasi  commendatum,  muneris  tui  magnitudinem  boc 
magis  sentimus,  quod  quomodo  parem  referamus  gratiam,  babere  nos 
non  arbitramur.     Si  enim  immortalitas  optata,  et  grata  est  omnibus. 
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qui  prsesertim  animo  vegetiore  atque  erectiore  sint,  permagnffi  sunt, 
illius  partes  nobis  a  te  tributsB.  Qnamquam  enim  ea  est  appetenda 
maximey  illique  elaborandum  prsecipue,  quae  post  discessum  ex  hac 
vita,  in  ilia  altera  vita  felici  et  sempitema  nos  cum  DEO  ipso  collocat, 
tamen  ne  hsec  quidem  non  libenter  adsciscenda,  quse  produdt  ad  pos* 
teros  nostri  nominis  perpetuitatem,  pro  qua,  qui  ilUm  c<Blestem  et 
divinam  immortalitatem  non  plane  cognoverunt,  maximis  s»pe  tamen 
contentionibus,  et  acerbissimis  discriminibus  vitam,  et  caput  suum 
objecere,  quod  profecto  non  fecissent,  nisi  a  natura  ipsa  admoniti, 
summum  quoddam  bonum  exsistere  conjectati  fuissent,  cujus  in  imagine 
et  simulacro  tarn  multas  partes  experirentur  esse  delectationis,  et 
glorisB.  Est  enim  profecto  htec  fams  et  laudis  ad  commemorationem 
hominum  celebritas,  imago  illius  vers  immortalitatis  quae  eximio  done 
Omnipotentis  Dbi,  nni  Cbristiano  generi,  per  DoMiNnK  Nostrum 
Jesum  Christum  proposita  est ;  ad  quam  potissimum  aspirare  de- 
bemus,  banc  vero  ita  caram,  jucundamque  ducere,  si  proborum  et 
prudentium  testimonium  nobis  deferatur,  quod  quidem  in  te  nobis 
egregie  contigit  Non  enim  ingenio  solum  tuo  honorati,  illnstratique 
sumus  Bed  (quod  nobis  etiam  grotius  est)  judicio  comprobati ;  et  a. 
enim  ingenii  gloria  concedis  nemini,  vel  omnibus  potius  prsestas  qui  in 
hoc  scribendi  genere  cum  laudc  versati  sunt,  tamen  quum  ipso  scrip- 
tionis  argumento  ostendas,  qua  sis  pietate,  sapientia,  religione  pras- 
ditus,  jucundius  etiam  accepimus  testimonium  optimi,  et  reUgiosissimi 
viri,  quam  studium  doctissimi.  Quapropter  macte  virtute  tu  quidem  ; 
id  enim  es  consecutus,  quo  nullum  majus  homini  bonum  in  hac  vita 
exsistere  posse  videatur,  maximorum  enim  donorum  quibus  te  affecerat 
Deus,  gratia  ilU  (quoad  mortali  homini  licuit)  relata,  iUud  jam  sum- 
mum,  et  incomparabile  verse  immortalitatis  donum  es  promeritus,  coi 
deinde  jam  gratia  nulla  esse  par  potest,  qui  talentum  acoeptum  multi- 
plicatis  mercedibus,  eidem  domino  reddidisti  a  quo  acceperas.  £x 
quo  quum  fructum  quoque  non  mediocrem  tui  libri  dicatione,  ad  no- 
minis  nostri  laudem,  ac  memoriam  redundare  volueris,  tantam  tibi 
habemus  gratiam,  quantam  capere  grati,  et  memoris  Pontificis  tanto 
devincta  officio  mens  potest,  sicut  et  re  ipsa  tibi  ostendere  parati  sumus, 
et  ut  experiare  etiam  adhortamur.  Datum  Bomie  apud  Sanctum 
Petrnm,  sub  annulo  Piscatoris  die  Y.  Augu8ti>  M.d.xxvi.  Pontifi- 
catus  nostri  anno  tertio. 

Jag.  Sadoletub. 


No.  LXXni     p.  219. 
Ouidi  Postumi  Silvest7%  Eleg.  lib.  iL  p.  89. 
Leoni  X.  Pont.  Opt.  Max, 

Heu  quam  nostra  levis,  quam  non  diutuma  voluntas^ 
Quam  juvat  ingratum  s»pe  quod  ante  fuit. 

Quam  placitis,  Pater  Alme,  adsunt  fastidia  rebus  ! 
Ut  minus  id,  gratum  quod  fuit  ante,  probes. 
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Urbis  opes,  moresque  olim,  sine  fine  placebant. 

Nunc  prsferre  urbi  commoda  mris  amem. 
Gredideram  nihil  esse  Bemi  conspectios  urbe, 

Inqne  suis  tantum  gaudia  nata  jugis, 
At  magis  ora,  ubi  nunc  mihi  torrida  ducitnr  asstad, 

Et  placet,  et  sensus  abstolit  una  meos. 
Hie,  de  more,  dies,  non  jam  mihi  stare  videntur, 

Quos  placidum  faciunt  frigus  et  aura  breves. 
Sublevat  arentemque  sitim,  ebibitumque  remordet 

Insiliensque  oculis,  frigidulumque  merum ; 
Legitimum  hie  labens  non  ullo  tempore  desit, 

Garrulaque  algentis  vena  perennat  aquae. 
Gapripedes  alibi  Panes,  non  jam  aptius,  ora 

Fervida,  fontanis  immaduistis  aquis ; 
Non  hie  aura  calet,  non  hie  plaga  noxia  coeli. 

Hie  vel  ErjthresB  ssecula  vatis  agunt, 
Hue  Boreas  gelido  non  jam  bacchatur  ab  axe, 

Sed  leve  nesdo  quid  languidulumque  sonat ; 
At  Notus  ffitemum  squallentia  comprimit  ora. 

In  latus  oppositi  personat  ille  jugi  ; 
Quin  et  noz,  et  lux  somnos  habet  ipsa  salubres, 

Gonveniens  populis  ilia  vel  ilia  venit. 
Quam  juvat  hic,  quern  non  semper  sublimia  tangunt, 

Agrestum  tenues  excoluisse  casas. 
Dulce  pruinosis  spatiatur  manu  frutetis, 

Duke  diem  spectat  sole  cadente  mori, 
Dulce  videt  fessos  operosi  cultibus  agri 

In  sua  ruricolas  tecta  redire  boves, 
Silvestrumque  gregem  imparibus  certare  dcntis, 

Moxque  inter  pecudes  aocubuisse  suas. 
At  festum  venerata  diem,  perfunctaque  vino, 

Saltat  amatori  fusca  colona  suo. 
Yemat  Iseta,  thjmum  populataque  mane  rubenti 

Gorticibusqne  cavis  multa  susurrat  apis, 
Flurima  et  hic  perdix,  et  plurima  phasidis  ales 

Bangoni  volitant  grata  rapina  meo. 
Quarum  cottidie  prsedam  tibi  destinat  omnem, 

Ingeminans,  nostro  coepimus  ista  JovL 
Excipe  pacato  silvestria  munera  vultu, 

Quantulacunque  animis  nee  satis  asqua  suis. 
Ipsa  vices  tibi  mox  virtus  fratema  rependet, 

Unica  nata  tuo  est  pro  capite  ilia  morL 
PrsBside  ab  hac,  Lepidi  nuper  summotus  ab  urbe  est 

Grallus,  et  in  prime  limina  terga  dedit. 
Leeta  tibi  belli  dedit  indytus  omina  Guido, 

Hic  vir,  hic  est  palmse  somma  caputque  tusB. 
Hoc  duce,  iniqua  tuis  quondam  victoria  eastiis. 

.^ua  tibi  tends  squa  futura  man  est. 
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Non  procul  hinc  rabidam  erlgones  vitantibus  aurum 

nicibus  deDsum  verberat  aura  nemus  ; 
Quo  yelit  ipsa  libens  juga  permutare  LjcaBiy 

Silvanusqne  pater,  semicaperque  deus. 
Multa  ubi  frondet  acer,  ubi  ponto  natus  arando^ 

Aurea  Fagineus  sjdera  tangit  apex, 
niic  dulce  cubant  sera  sub  nocte  palumbos, 

Illic  rore  madens  plurima  garrit  avis, 
Illic  yenatu  accumbit  perfuncta  juventus, 

Membraque  frondosis  ponit  aohela  jugis  ; 
Apta  cobors,  Satyris  saltantibus,  ordine  loDgo 

Visa  modo  est  rudibus  carmen  hyare  sonis. 
Materiam  qusris  ?  Nymphas  oelebrabat  amatas, 

Missaque  yirginea  Naica  dona  manu. 
Scilicet  irrigui  fontes,  non  antra,  nee  umbrao^ 

Nee  faciunt  silvse,  quo  minus  urat  amor. 
Est  et  Septimio  quiddam  teneroque  Gaieso 

Carius,  hoc  unum  sed  latuisse  velim. 
Scilicet  soos  breyis  occulit  area  lapillos 

IncustoditflB  ne  rapiantur  opes. 
Judice  me,  Siquis  gemmam  ostentarit  et  aoram, 

lUe  reus  fatuas  simplidtatis  erit. 
Magne  pater,  rerum  atque  hominum  justissime  rector. 

Idem  honor,  et  saecli  rexque  deusque  tuL 
Si  sinat  hoc  discors  qui  nunc  tibi  supplicat  orbis, 

Non  alibi  soles  occuluisse  yelis. 
Si  liceat  tua  facta  rudi  mihi  claudere  versu. 

Hoc  nemus,  hi  fontes  dent  Heljcona  mihi. 


No.  LXXIV.    p.  221. 

Maph.  Brandolini  Leo,  p.  139. 

Raphael  Brandolinus  Junior  Lippus^  Joanni  Med.  Diac.    Card. 
Sancta  Marus  in  Navi  Nuncup.  8.  JD. 

QnuM  nullum  majus,  atque  pneclarius  indicium  defunctorum  memoria 
conferri  beneficium  possit,  quam  siquid  assumatur,  quod  eorum  laudi 
sempitern»  consulat,  et  per  eos  posteritatem  maxime  ad  yirtutem 
accendat,  statui  Lippi  Germam  lucubrationes  in  unum  redactas  in 
lucem  proferre,  ut  ex  hac  ejus  industria,  exactaque  diligentia,  in 
summa  prsBsertim  rei  familiaris  angustia,  et  miserabili,  quae  mihi  com 
iilo  communis  est,  caocitate,  et  quam  ipsam  rerum,  ac  temporum  yario 
conflictatio  reddit  miserabiliorem,  illi  quidem  nomen  et  gloria  quam 
meretur,  mihi  saltem  hujus  lucis  aliquid  comparetur  ;  quippe  quod  ille 
non  in  fortunis,  quas  ad  usus  yit»  necessarias  non  multum  cupivit,  yd 
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in  corporis  venustate,  cujus  caruit  eminentissimo  sensu,  sed  in  virtute» 
ac  honesUte,  et  divinarum  rerum  contemplatione  felicitatem  omnem 
esse  ponendajn  existimavit  Ego,  etsi  ejus  in  hoc  genere  laudis  asse- 
quendi  spem  mihi  effulgere  non  yideam,  imitandi  tamen,  ej usque 
yestigiis  inbsBrendi  studio  semper  incumbo.  Quare  cum  ejus  tres  libros 
de  coroparatione  Popularis,  et  Begii  status  in  Rempublicam,  quos 
Fannonise  incceptos,  florentise  per  Dialogos  absolverat,  nuper  evol- 
vissem,  tuo  Nomini  dicandos  multis  de  caussis  mihi  proposui  turn 
quod  eos  iUe,  interveniente  Mathise  Corvini  optimi ;  ac  sapientissimi 
Pannoniorum  Regis  obitu  (cujus  maxime  hortatu  opus  aggressus 
fuerat)  Laurentio  Medi  Parenti  tuo,  unico  seculi  nostri  yirtutum  ac 
literarum  omnium  prssidio,  summoque  non  Florentinse  modo  Beip. 
totiusque  Regionis  Etruscao,  sed  uniyersae  Itali»  omamento^  censuerat 
offerendos ;  ut  qui,  jnstissimo  ac  munificentissimo  nostrae  tempestatis 
Rege  amisso,  cum  ciyem  deligendum  yidebat,  cui  tam  praeclarum  opus 
merito  debebatur,  cuj  usque  vel  judicii  grayitatis,  yel  ingenii  acumini, 
yel  rerum  peridse  posset  maxime  confidere ;  turn  quod  ipse  yeracissi* 
mam  prudentias,  pietatis,  munificentiae,  fortitudinis,  innocentiae,  caste- 
rarum  Parentis  yirtutum  imaginem  referens,  dignissimus  procul  dubio 
yideris,  qui  super  jus  quoque  hasreditarium  patemae  laudi,  immortalitati- 
que  succedas.  Quandoquidem  tute  tibi  ab  ineunte  aetate  yitaa  formulam 
praescripsisti,  ut  siye  publice  siye  priyatim  in  summo  rerum  discrimine 
yersareris,  peropportunum  et  prope  diyinum  consilium  captares,  quo 
Fratres,  atque  propinquos  omnes  difficillimis  temporibus  subleyasti ; 
quique  sic  etiam  in  te  pietatem  semper  habuisti,  ut  omnibus  praeditus 
yirtutibus  non  immerito  judicareris,  quibus  ea  inopes  beneficentia  es 
complextts,  ut  qui  tuae  rei  familiaris  angustiam  metiretur,  te  Parentem 
quoque  Laurentium  in  eo  yirtutis  genere  facile  crederet  superasse;  qui 
autem  ignoraret,  ilium  in  te  reyixisse  arbitraretur.  At  domesticas  per 
exilium  calamitates,  quas  multiplices,  ac  prope  infinitas  fuere,  acerrimos 
quoque  inyidorum  morsus  qua  animi  celsitudiue  ac  innocentia  pertulisti? 
ea  nempe,  qua  unus  ex  fortissimis,  innocentissimisque  nostrorum 
temporum  yiris  posses  jure  Optimo  judicari.  Accipe  igitur,  Pater 
humanissime,  Parentis  prius  lucttbratum,  deinde  tuo  nomini  recognitum 
opus,  quod  uni  tibi,  et  gratissimo  Filio,  et  unico  Familias  Medicum 
fulcimento,  et  yiro  optimo,  et  pientissimo  Cardinal],  et  denique  patemaa 
laudis  haeredi  merito  debebatur  accipe ;  accipe,  inquam  ac  una  mecum 
existima,  banc  tibi  dedicationem  optimum  reyisendss  Patriae  omen,  ac 
certissimum  esse.  Quod  si  tibi  tandem  aliquando,  ut  ego  quidem,  et 
optimus  quisque  ciyis  maxime  sperat,  contigerit,  et  ilia  per  te  pristi- 
num  decus,  ac  yeterem  dignitatem,  et  tu  per  illam  incredibUem  gloriam, 
sempitemamque  ad  posteros  memoriam  propagabis.     Yale. 
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No.  LXXV.    p.  228. 

Corydana.  Ed.  Rom.  1524. 

Slomus  PdUadius  Romanus,  Jano  Corycio  Lucumburgen.  a  lAbdUs 
Just.  V.  C.  8.  P.  JD. 

CoBTCiUM  8ENEM  tibi  quadaiitenus  cognominem,  Jane  Corycio  P. 
Yergilius  (ut  scb)  multis  versibus  collaudat,  fadtqae  emn  ad  Gkdesom 
flmnen,  sub  altis  Tarenti  tumbua,  hoitorum  cultui  hsrentem,  vitamqne 
felicem,  atque  otiosam  ruri  degentem.  Itaque  hac  ana  hortenai  in- 
dustria  meruit  vetulua  cilix  divinis  carminibuB  interseri,  et  vita  Ion- 
gtevusy  longaevior  fieri  carmine,  quod  illi  pro  astemo  monnmento  a 
poeta  omnium  maximo  statutom  est.  Atque  ille  quidem  hoc  smnml 
poetffi  munere  aotemus  jam  est,  suasque  arbores,  et  plantas  viTadtate 
vincit,  parique  perennitate  hujus  memoria  cum  poetsB  gloria  protenditur, 
tantum  illi  felicitatis  attulit,  P.  Yergilium  in  ejus  hortos  incidiase. 
Quid  autem  te  Jane  Corjci  dicam,  h^jus  senis  cognominem,  annis 
8BquiBvum,  ab  hortorum  cultu  non  abhorrentem  ?  Quem  omnes  nostri 
temporis  XJrbani  Poetae,  uno  ore  concelebrant  ?  Quid  hoc  an  fatom 
aUquod  est,  Corjcios  semper  poetis  populares.  Corjcium  crocnm 
atque  adeo  aromata  omnia,  ad  aeternitatem  olentes  7  Nisi  te  etiam  iUo 
longe  praastantiorem,  et  ex  Pamasso  monte^  ac  Coiycio  specu,  Ma- 
sarum  dono  nobis  datum  crediderim,  ac  (si  poetice  magis  eloqni  lioet) 
ab  Coiyciis  genitum  Njmphis,  atque  educatum,  quod  onmia  hujos  aswi 
ingenia  in  urbe  ezcitaveris,  et  ad  virtutis,  laudisque  amorem  miro 
ardore  succenderis.  Nam  tu  cum  ab  hinc  ferme  decennio  pro  tiia 
pietate  aram  cum  sacello  in  asde  Divi  Augustini,  Christo  Deo^  Matrique 
et  Aviae  ejus,  Mariad,  et  Annad  statuisses,  treisque  statuas,  suam  cuiqoe 
e  Lunensi  illas  marmore  erexisses,  ad  haec  picturam  longe  indjtam,  et 
priscflB  aomulam,  addidisses,  sculptoremque,  et  pictorem  quam  eximioa 
adhibuisses,  praoterea  sacrificio  quotidiano  perpetuo,  vasa,  yestem^ 
pecuniam  legasses.  Tum  PoetaB  urban!  omnes,  velut  oestro  perciti, 
tuamque  tum  pietatem,  tum  operis  ipsius  excdlentiam  admirati,  te 
certatim  extulerunt,  tuamque  animi  magnitudinem,  statuarum  nitorem^ 
artificum  praestantiam,  suis  carminibus  texuerunt.  Prasdare  illi 
quidem,  et  ut  in  divinis  rebus,  prope  divine.  Qua  sane  in  le,  nesdo 
an  potius  nbertatem  ingeniorum,  copiamve  sententiarum,  an  r»arininnni 
genera  et  varitates,  kudandas  putem,  cum  in  omnibus,  quanquam 
inventione,  stylo,  metro,  diversis,  unus  tamen  ac  prope  idem  deoor 
ooncentnsque  eniteat.  Alius  elegis,  alius  heroicis,  alius  Ijrids  numeris» 
aut  phalaedis  agit,  asque  pulchre  omnes.  Adde  rd  ipsius  ac  materia 
dignitatem,  cum  non  ut  prisci  coacervatim  in  lioentiosis  Lampsaoeni 
jocularibus,  sed  in  Dei  ac  divorum  laudibus  canendis,  ingenium  exer- 
cuerint.  Ergo  ut  in  plurimis,  quorum  Pandectas  sunt,  Jurisoonsoltis, 
pneter  rd  ipsius  quam  docent,  utilitatem,  onus  prope  stylus  in  tot 
diversissimis,  tum  astate  tum  patria,  ingeniis  duoet,  dc  in  hoc  uno 
libello,  praater  ipsam  rem,  quse  (at  non  majus  dicam)  divina  est,  et  de 
Deo,  ac  divis  contexta,  etiam  styli  degantia,  etiam  ingeniorum  abertas^ 
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etiam  inyentioiiis  canninumque  varietas,  admiranda  nobis  est     Stu- 
pendum  est  pneterea,  quosdam  in  his  pene  pneros  esse,  Romanamque 
pabecnlam  tarn  prsBcox,  et  fnigiferum  ingenium  divis  suis  consecrasse. 
Felix  igitnr  tu,  Coryci,  non  ut  Tarentinus  incola  de  suis  hortis,  sed  de 
tnis  Btatois,  de  tua  pietate,  de  divino  cultu,  de  perpetuo  sacrifido,  de 
tot  poetis,  de  tot  carminibus,  de  tua  perenni  gloria,  mansuraque  sBter- 
nitate.    Nam  quanquam  tuas  laudes  longe  plures  ac  potius  innumere 
sint,  tamen  sic  veiim,  Corjci,  ezistimes,  tuam  feiicitatem  hoc  uno 
libello  contineri.  Etenim  be  tibi  statuBS,  prsterquam  quod  carminibus  et 
monumentis  tot  poetarum  perennitatem  tibi  contulerunt,  etiam  statuam 
in  coslo  statuerunt,  aut  certe  locum  ac  sedem  pepererunt,  in  quibus  tu 
resideas  sempiternus.     Quod  si  P.  Yergilius  in  tua,  aut  tu  in  illius 
tempora  incidisses,  habuisset  ille  quidem  quid  de  te,  pneter  hortense 
stadium  concineret ;  pnedicasset  in  homine  natione  ezterno,  Romanum 
ingenium,  urbanam  dezteritatem,  litteraria  studia,  litteratorum  com- 
mercial festivam  urbanitatem,  extemporariam  dicendi  facultatem,  anti- 
quitatis  et  marmorum  vetustorum  amorem,  tum  vero  rigidam  in  justitia 
et  supplicibus  libellis,  quibus  jam  sub  sex  Pontificibus  prsesides,  seve- 
ritatem;  atqne  etiam  istam  tuam  caniciem,  corpusque  teres  et  ^ividum, 
istamque  tunicam  tennem  atque  expeditam  in  frugi  homine,  et  ab 
omni  ambitione  semoto,  cum  nitens  alioqui  vestiarium  tibi  sit,  prsedi- 
casset.    An  vero  ille  ilium  tuum  solennem  diem  tacere  potuisset,  quo 
in  Annas  Christi  Avias  sacrum,  tanto  cultu  et  honore,  ad  tuas  primum 
statuas  stato  sacriiicio^  inde  ad  hortos,  pingui  et  lauto  epulo,  atque 
adeo  omnibus  bonis,  omnibus  doctis,  indicto^  concelebras  ?    Nam  eo 
bonomm  atque  eruditorum  virorum  ea  cohors  coit,  ac  diem  celebrat,  ut 
in  tuis  hortis  medias  Athenas,  emporiumqne  doctrinarum  possis  videri 
illo  die  indudere,  et  musas  de  Helicone  et  Pamasso  deductas,  in  Tarpe- 
jum  et  Quirinalem  tuis  hortis  imminentes,  transferre.   Ubi  alius  ad  ar- 
bores  dtrias,  alius  ad  hortenses  parietes,  idius  ad  puteos,  aut  signa,  quse 
illic  plurima  sunt  et  speciosa,  omnia  antiqui  opens,  et  gloriaB  plena,  hac 
mac  temereet  vane,  carmina  affigunt  tuas  statuas,  tuam  pietatem,  libe- 
nlitatemque  ejus  did,  tam  in  J^os  quam  in  homines  tantam,  uno  ore 
ooncdebrant  Denique  nullum  in  orbe  terrarum  (ausim  hoc  dicere)  con- 
dlinm  aut  conviyium  est,  illo  tno  illius  did,  nobilius  atque  illustrius,  quum 
praBeuntibns  mane  sacrifidis,  et  re  divina,  post  vergente  vespers,  se- 
lecta  doctisdmomm  turba,  et  quasi  flores  litterarum,  in  hortos  tuos  coa- 
eervantor :  quos  tu  quidem  plurisquam  reges,  plurisque  quam  Satrapas 
imiversos  asstimas  et  jure  aastimas.    Neque  enim  phUosopho^  immo  sa* 
pienti  tibi,  plus  animnm  purpuras  ac  mitraa,  quam  carmina  et  metra  per* 
vadunt,  neque  pluris  eos  fads,  qui  sunt,  quam  qui  esse  reges  merentur. 
Possem  ego  istos  hie  inserere,  ac  nomina  poetarum  tui  temporis,  pos- 
teritati  indicare,  nisi  pene  innumerabiles  essent,  ac  bona  eorum  pars  in 
Ubello  ipso  carminum  annotaretur.     Quare  te  iterum  atque  iterum 
felicem  jure  appellaverim,  cum  tu  in  tanta  ubertate  ingeniorum,quantam 
nostra  talit  aetas,  non  solum  annumerari,  sed  ab  omnibus  nnus  oelebrari 
memeris.    Eant  igitur  isti,  qui  laquearia  aurea  supini  suspidunt  in 
camerifl^  suasqne  opes  dbi  habent,  aut  avare  oodusas,  aut  inutiliter 
profosas,  aut  indignis  erqgatas,  nee  quicquam  in  poetas  et  doctos  viros 
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largiantur.  Tu  enim  non  usque  adeo  dives,  sed  tamen  satis  animo  dives, 
ac  divitiarum  prudens  partitor,  nobili  hac  liberalitate,  quam  in  perpe- 
tuum  sacrificium,  et  in  solenne  hoc  epulum  oontulisti,  turn  alia  indesi- 
nente  et  perpeti,  quam  in  omnes  assidue  bonos  per  occasionem  exerces, 
factus  es  sempiternus.  Siquidem  in  divos,  qui  supra  liomines,  in 
homines,  qui  inter  homines  doctrina  excellerent,  ostendisti  simul 
pietatem  ac  liberalitatem.  Yerum  illi  cum  suis  plurimis  opibus,  qui- 
bus  uti  nesciverunt,  interibunt,  nomenque  una  atque  opes  in  terra 
condent,  tu  paucissimis  tuis  divitiis  perbene  usus,  bene  ac  sempiteme 
uteris.  Etenim  in  coelo  tibi  aetemitatem  Divi,  in  terris  optime  homines, 
optimis  monumentis,  perennitatem  rependent  Quo  magis  miratus  aii- 
quando  sum,  te  tam  inglorium,  atque  immortalitatis  contemptorem 
fuisse,  ut  tusB  glorisQ  invideres,  carminaque  tot,  totque  ingenia  suppri- 
meres,  et  cum  gloriam  tam  meruisses,  meritam  tam  contemneres,  aut 
certe  negligeres.  Ecce  jam  Decennium  circumactum  est,  ex  quo  ist^ 
conflata,  emissa,  divisque  donata  sunt  nee  dum  in  lucem  a  te  proferun- 
tur.  Invidisti  tibi,  immo  etiam  Divis,  immo  et  nobis  omnibus,  qui  non 
sumus  tam  philosophi  quam  tu,  qui  gloriam  amamus,  qui  famam  non 
contemnimus.  Ergo  (dicam  enim  jam  libere)  tecum  furem  esse  opor- 
tuit,  atque  istum  libellum,  quem  tu  sepultum  atque  occultum  volueras, 
subfurari  tibi,  atque  in  lucem  edere  opus  fuit,  ut  nobis  omnibus  aliquam 
afferret  lucem.  Scio  non  esse  nos  Vergilios,  neque  tam  nos  assecutos 
his  plurimis.  versibus,  quam  ilium  illis  paucissimis.  Sed  nee  uUos  alios 
praeter  Yergilium  fuisse  Vergilios,  et  te  illi  Coiycio  anteponendum  (ut 
dixi)  non  dubito,  neque  quia  nos  tibi  Yergilii  esse  non  possumus,  Ideo 
tu  nobis  non  eris  Corjcius.  Yives,  vives,  inquam  nobiscum,  et  hoc 
uno  remedio  mortem  vincemus,  ut  mortui  vita,  per  famam  et  gloriam 
vivamus.  Quod  si  altera  quoque  aeternitatis  via,  quae  armis  et  victoriis 
quffiritur,  in  precio  est,  quinimmo  preciosior  quibusdam  habetur^  ego 
istam  mihi  amabo,  qute  non  hominem  ferro  necat,  sed  stylo  servat,  ques 
prodest  scribendo,  non  obest  rapiendo,  quas  innocentia,  humanitate, 
pietate,  non  audacia,  ira,  vi,  temeritate  contendit,  ita  ut  longe  mihi 
pneoptem  (si  id  assequi  possim)  poetam  me  esse  quam  militem.  Yerum 
ad  me  redeo,  quem  furem  fuisse  fateor,  ne  tu  esses  invidus,  neu  forte 
id  nobis  quod  olim  illi  eveniret,  cui  divina  opici  roserunt  carmina 
mures.  Librum  itaque  istum,  quem  tu  capsula  occlusum  tenebas,  in  tua 
cellula,  ad  laevam  manum,  sopito  nuper  tibi  subripui,  et  quasi  a  Sileno 
dormiente  Yergiliani  pueri,  sic  ego  a  Corycio  sene,  aetema  carmina 
clam  extorsi,  invulgandaque  typis  dedi.  Dabis  tu  veniam,  ac  mecum 
redibis  in  gratiam,  ut  voles,  neque  me  sic  furem  oderis,  ut  non  recogites, 
te  potius  odio  habendum  fuisse,  ut  invidum.  Denique  alliges  me  ut  via 
ad  tuam  Tarpejam  rupem ;  me  nunquam  poenitebit  fuisse  Prometheum, 
qui  ut  lUe  de  coelo  ignem,  sic  tibi  ardentia,  et  victura  carmina,  ad  peren- 
nitatem nostram,  sasculique  voluptatem,  subripuerim.     Yale. 


C.  Sylvanus  Oermanicus^  Jano  Corycio  S, 
Arsillus  egregius  vir,  libellum  ad  me  detulit,  quem  de  poetis  urbanis 
conscripsit;  eum  tibi  mitto,  non  solum  ut  legas,  verum  ut  aaaodes 
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qaoqne  libellis  tuis,  una  orbem  terrarom  ut  peragrent,  postquam  tan- 
dem extra  sinum,  parto  deliberaris  frui  honora  Non  poteris  profecto 
sine  magna  ingratitudinis  nota  id  negare  officii,  me  poscente,  viris  iis, 
qui  in  te  statuasque  tuas  officiosissimi  fuere,  sed  certum  est  invidulos 
aliquot  exclamaturos,  quid  tarn  sedulo  Silvanus  laborat  istheec  edi  ? 
scilicet  quod  ipse  quoque  est  insertus  corona  tantorum  virorum.  At 
ego  istiusmodi  blaterones  perinde  habeo,  ac  Romani  Brutios,  dummodo 
sciant  laudem  banc,  somnos  mihi  breviores  facturam.  Tu  vero,  mi 
Corjci,  plusquam  decuit  inanes  illorum,  inmio  vero  inermes  stimulos 
metuens,  hactenus  rarissimam  cohibuisti  gloriam.  Cave  igitur  animo 
decedas,  confige  oomicum  oculos,  utere  laude  tua  vivens,  si  sapies, 
quffi  ceteris  post  fata  longe  venire  soleat,  naucifacito  quicquid  est 
omnino  invidentium,  quando  citius  invidere  quia  poterit,  quam 
imitari.    Yale. 


Janus  Corycius  Lucumbergen.   C.  Silcano,  8. 

Multam,  Silvane,  tibi  debeo  gratiam,  qui  mihi  nostri  Arsilli  de 
Urbanis  poetis  legendum  libellum  indulseris,  longe  jucundiorem  pro- 
fecto, et  venustiorem,  iis  libellis,  qui  mihi,  quotidie  inter  mauus  ver- 
santnr,  et  lites  prs^erunt,  atque  contentiones ;  ac  licet  assueto, 
nauseam  et  bilem  commovent  Ingentem  itaque  ex  eo  voluptatem 
cepi,  nee  mittere  mihi  carins  potuisses  quippiam.  Arsillo  vero  etiam 
atque  etiam  debeo,  qui  tantos  illos  viros,  quorum  opera  pene  spiro  et 
vigeo,  quorum  ope  nomen  obtineo»  atque  umbris  subtrahor,  uno  libello 
nobili  complexus  est,  verissimas  uniuscujusque  laudes  attingens,  et 
quodammodo  oollocatos  in  Musarum  conolio,  posteritati  plane  intu- 
endos  exhibet.  Cum  tamen  efflagitationibus,  ne  dicam  conviciis, 
virorum  probatissimornm  urgear,  carmina  in  nostras  edita  statuas 
publicare,  typisque  cudenda  tntdere  (non  tam  quod  obtrectatores  invi- 
dosque  extimescam,  quibus  parum  certe  negotii  nobiscum  est,  quam 
quod  mihi,  judicioque  meo  non  satis  fido,  et  consulendas  mihi  aures 
arbitror  disertiorum)  minime  obsequendum  credidi,  et  ut  ab  editione 
abhorreo,  ita  quoad  fieri  possit  abstinere  decrevi ;  non  maligno,  aedepol, 
animo,  neque  ut  immortales  laude  homines  fraudem,  aut  prssconio  illo 
exdudam,  atque  intervertam,  quod  tot  fessi  vigiliis  commeruerunt 
(Nempe  ea  jactura  mihi  cum  iis  est  communis).  Sed  ne  viderer  forte 
ita  glorias  appetens  esse,  ut  quid  deceat,  quid  dedeceat,  non  prius  dis- 
piciam.  Hac  ratione,  libellus  summae  apud  me  sestimationis  et  gratis, 
caeteris  quidem  jungetur,  verumin  scrinii  latebra  aliquamdiu  dorment, 
et  hoc  elegantias  prsmium  apud  me  feret  Scio  summi  Oratoris  esse 
sententiam,  NuUius  Agricoke  stirpem  tam  diutumam,  quam  boni 
FoetiB  versum,  conseri  posse.  Yerum  ego  non  tanti  duco  glorias  iUe- 
cebras,  ut  decoris  rationem  et  temporis  posthabendam  existimem,  cui 
sapientem  servire  in  primis  decet.     Yale. 
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NO.LXXVL    p.  236. 

Oratio  Stephani  Possidarskij  habtta  apud  Leonem  Decimum^  Panti- 
Jkem  Maximum^  pro  Domino  Joanne  Torquato  Comite  Corbavug 
defensore  CrovacuB, 

Beatissime  Pater,  semper  in  divinis  Beatissime,  in  humanis  autem 
▼ix  audeo  dicere,  cum  rempublicam  Christianam  a  ferocissimis  hosti- 
bus  lacerari  et  ludibrio  iri  animadverto.  Quod  idem  Sanctitati  tue 
cognitum  esse,  cum  ex  nundis  Domini  mei  Joannis  Torqaad  dero- 
tissimi  servuli  tui,  Corbaviie  infelicissimi  Comitis,  turn  ex  l^atis  tuis 
ad  illas  provincias  missis  exploratwn  esse  judicamus,  quod  omnibus 
fere  Christianis,  non  sinemagno  terrore  cognitum  est,  immanem  iliam 
Bestiam  in  Apocaljpsi  figuratam,  idest  Turcarum  regem,  septem  ilia 
comua  contra  nos  extulisse,  et  per  quinquaginta  et  amplius  annos, 
nescio  an  propter  vitia  nostra,  an  permissu  summi  Dei,  tot  Episco- 
patus  et  consequenter  episcopatibus  subditos,  in  suam  ditionem,  et  quod 
pejus  est  in  suos  mores  ire  coegerit,  ut  jam  prope,  nisi  ostenderis  te 
esse  id  quod  es,  Sal^atoris  Yicarium,  de  nostra  salute  desperemus. 
Yidemus  enim  quotidie  non  indies  majus  urgeri,  et  quasi  ex  igne 
aquam  petere  ?  sed  proh  Deus  immortalis,  ubi  est  Veritas  ?  ubi  est 
amor  justitise  ?  ubi  est  foedus  amiciti»  cbristiame  ?  Vicini  Domini 
atque  DjnastaQ  qui  nobis  auxilio  et  sibi  pnesidio  esse  deberent,  invidia 
nos  quadam  proseqnuntur,  et  ex  amaritudine  nostra  sibi  adipes  facinnt ; 
sed  Joanne  Torquato  deleto,  tunc  intelligent  cames  et  adipes  ex  invidia 
saginatos  sine  ossibus  constare  non  posse.  Verba  subdola  et  apparentia 
inter  gladios  et  frameas  nullius  efficacis  sunt  O  quoties  inter  ignes 
villarum  suarum,  et  multitudinem  captivorum,  ipse  Joannes,  non  sine 
magno  sanguine  suorum,  tanquam  Leo  irritatus  in  medias  latronum  et 
hostium  acies  impetum  fecit,  nullaque  humana  ope  sed  divina  potius 
evasit.  Animos  ejus  et  ausus  quis  enarraverit  I  Cpgitare  potes,  Cle- 
mentissime  Pater,  cum  tot  calamitatibus  de  continuis  incursionibus  et 
latrodniis  affectus  sit,  quomodo  sibi  constet,  ut  facile  appareat  non  sine 
numine  tam  din  posse  subsistere.  XJtcumque  tamen  vigilat  et  observat 
quantum  fieri  potest  in  angusto,  et  in  regione  prope  desolata,  ut  excla- 
mare  possit,  unde  mihi  auxilium  nisi  a  Domino.  Yenetorum  pro- 
▼inciaa  Dalmatia  et  Libumia  prope  mare  quum  naturali  munimento 
defenssB  tum  fcedere  facto  tutsB  aliquandiu  a  faucibus  Turcarum  fuenint. 
Cetere  Mediterraneas  provincis,  aut  quia  longius  ab  ipsishostibus,  aut 
quia  prope  flumina  sunt,  negligentius  de  nobis  agere  videntur ;  sed 
Joanni  Torquato  ista  necessitas  imposita  est,  ut  non  solum  se  finesque 
6U06,  sed  alienos  etiam  tutari  cogatur ;  nam  in  Tinium,  et  Clissiam,  et 
Begulomm  castella,  qua  ab  aliis  custodiri  deberent,  et  maxima  quidem 
vigilia,  idem  Dominus  mens  semper  oculos  intendit,  et  ssspe  castella 
sua,  et  bellids  tormentis,  et  miUtibus  exarmat  ut  illis  opem  ferat. 
Csdteri  omnes  Reguli  et  Frangipanes,  qui  a  tergo  sunt,  illius  fortunam 
opperiuntur,  in  casu  ejus  omnino  casuri.  Banus  in  penetralia  Sda* 
vonias  secessit,  et  inforibus  Grovatias  hostes  non  curat.  Sed  quid  plura 
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dicuD,  qiiiim  nemo  ignoret  Joannem  Torqiiatum  zxz.  annos  in  foribas 
CorbavisB  ^igilantiflsimum  custodem  ezcubare,  et  oontermina  Turcis 
loca  intrepido  animo  defendere.  Ibi  non  legationibas  neque  Terborum 
difloeptationibus  de  principatu  agitur ;  sed  cruentatis  engibos  de  fide, 
libertate,  ac  de  salute  contenditur ;  sed  circumclrca,  undiqne  terror 
undique  foga  est ;  qnas  palcherrimas  et  fecundissimas  terras  ipsa 
natura  constituit,  ssvitia  hostium  et  cultorum  desolatio  tnrpissimas  et 
infecnndissimas  reddidit  Non  possum  tibi,  Pater  Sancle,  tot  arces 
natura  munitissimas,  tot  nobiles  et  strenuissimos  equites  Crovatia 
fugatoe  nonnisi  Banorum  incuria  et  negligentia  recensere.  Non  pos- 
sum tibi  omnes  Turcarum  sstus  et  insidias,  taceo  crudelitates  quas 
contra  nos  faciunt,  enarrare.  Ambiguum  est  an  mtyus  nos  potentia  an 
dolis  et  fraudibns  urgeant  Waiwodas  captis  arcibus  et  Castellis  prsB- 
fidunt  qui  sponsionibus  et  possessionibus  Christianos  subditos  alliciunt 
ut  sibi  obnoxii  sint  Froh  doldr,  Beatissime  Pater,  jamjam  cum  Tur- 
cis vidni  Christiani  matnmoniam  contrahunt,  atque  ita  conveniunt  ut 
Domino  meo  inter  Christianos  et  subditos  agenti  debito  dubitandum 
sit  Affirmare  tibi  possum,  clementissime  Pater,  ilium  hostium  fraudes 
multo  m^jus  quam  arma  timere.  Hostium  tributarius  effectus  est,  ut 
quoqnomodo  possit  effugiat  et  salutem  sibi  et  miserrimsd  Crovatie  tarn 
diu  producat,  quoad  divina  miseratio  faverit.  Yidet  enim  omnem 
furorem  Turcarum  totas  in  se  vires  effundere ;  ut  nisi  tu,  Beatissime 
Pater,  qui  summi  Dei  Yiearium  agis,  solita  providentia  Domino  meo 
prospexeris,  de  rebus  suls,  et  de  tota  Crovatia  propediem  interitum 
nunciet.  Si  prospicere.  Pater  sanctissime,  vis,  aut  Joannem  Torqua- 
tum  militem  Ecdesiie  restitue  de  Turcarum  tributario,  et  sicut  optat, 
propugnatorem  effice,  aut  aliquem  de  ducibus  tuis  mitte,  cujus  armis  et 
ope  Turcis  vicinis  secum  obstare  valeat,  et  latrocinio  latrocinia  repel- 
lere,  aut  saltem  aliquem  virum  religiosum  ad  illos  populos  mitte,  cigua 
autoritate  a  fuga  contineantur,  et  ad  fidem  Christi  corroborentur,  aut 
Sanctitas  tua  die  novissima  verba.    Yale. 

Manlius  arces  Romanas  et  templa  repulso^ 

Defendit  Ghdlo  s®pius  hoste  procuL 
Hie  noster  Torquatus  agros  defendit  avitos, 

£t  sspe  a  nobis  Turkica  signa  fugat ; 
Tam  gratus  patrias  quantum  iUe  Quiritibus  olim, 

£t  si  fata  dabunt  prospera,  miyor  erit 
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Fnm  the  original  in  the  Cottonian  M8S.  in  the  British  Museum. 
VUeU.  B.  3.  218.  b. 

Beverendissime  Pater  et  Domine,  Domine  mi  ac  benefactor  singu- 
laris,  post  humillimas  commendationes.  NonnuUis  meis  litteris  ad 
vestram  R.  D.  scriptis,  satis  copiose  me  significasse  arbitror  ingeps 
Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  desiderium  ad  pacem  inter  cunctos  chris^ 
VOL.  II.  P  P 
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tianos  principee  univenalem  componendam,  meiqne  non  cgas  Sancti* 
talis  consilium  quod  Gallico  Begi  hac  de  causa  tanquam  sibi  in  mentem 
venisset  proponendum  decreverat ;  sperans  non  difficulter  successunun 
quod  saluberrimum  eventu  foret  atque  In  ea  re,  viam  a  me  cogitatam 
quam  mazime  probans,  nostrum  consilium  tanquam  a  semetipso  pro* 
veniens,  postea  Pontifex  ipse,  per  Ulustrissimum  Urbini  Duoem, 
opportune  secreteque  ad  prefatum  Grallicum  Begem  deferri  curavity  a 
quo  nuper  plenum  accepit  responsum,  mentem  atque  ejus  voluntatem 
plane  indicans,  ut  abunde  Y.  B.  a  Domino  Silvestro  Dario  percipiet. 
Qnamobrem  Sanctissimus  D.  N.  mihi  iiyunzit,  ut  per  celerem  corao* 
rem,  vestram  B.  D.  ^us  nomine  rogarem,  obtestarerque,  ut  quam 
citissime  ejus  responsum  haberemus  ;  Nam  verbis  uUis  explicare  non- 
quam  ardentissimum  sue  Sanctitatis  desiderium  possem,  quo  afficietor 
donee  rescripserit  ipsa  Y.  B.  quam  meo  etiam  nomine  propterea  obse- 
cratam  velim  ut  huic  tanto  Pontificis  voto  aatisfacere  dignetur. 

Super  privationem  Cardinalis  Hadrian!  ternis  ad  vestram  R.  D. 
literis  significavi  perplezum  Sanctissimi  D.  N.  animum,  ac  suae  trepi- 
dationis  causas  ;  quamvis  in  sententia  se  persistere  afirmaret,  et  ad 
postremum  non  defore  diceret,  quin  ilium  ad  Ecdesis  BathoniensiB 
Besignationem  compellat ;  id  quod  ab  ejus  Sanctitate  sapissime  et 
quotidie  pene  mihi  confinnatur.  Felidssime  valeat  eadem  Y.  B.  D. 
cui  me  iterum  humillime  commendo.  Bonue  ziii.  Junii,  m.d.xyiil 
V.  B.  D. 

Beverendissimo  in  Christo  Patri  et  Dom.  D.  ThomsB,  Sanctse  Cec. 
Presb.  Card.  &c  ac  Sedis  Apost  Legato. 

HumUL  iuus  8iL  Ep.  Wifforrden. 
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From  the  Cottonian  M8S.  in  the  British  Museum.     ViteU.  B.  iii. 

p.  225. 

Cum  nuper  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Leo  Papa  decimus,  Gr^s 
Dominici  sibi  a  Deo  commissi,  tamquam  bonus  pastor  patemam  solid- 
tudinem  gerens,  et  tranquillitatem  ac  pacem  omnium  christianorum 
principum  mira  cordis  affectione  desiderans,  videns  insuper  immaniasi- 
mos  Turchas  ^elut  Lupos  rapaces  ad  dispergendas  Oves  et  ad  Gregis 
Dominici  intemecionem  paratos  imminere,  nisi  pastoris  Yigilantia  et 
Diligentia  a  Christianorum  invasione  ab  oculo  Dominico  arceantur  et 
repellantur,  prsasertim  cum  nuper  eorundem  Turcharum  Tyranni  vires 
et  potentia  eousque  creverint  ut  deleto  Sultano  cum  toto  Mamaluchorum 
exercitu,  tota  Syria  et  Egipto  cum  omnibus  provinciis  dicto  Sultano 
quondam  subjectis  sit  potitus,  et  nunc  omni  alia  cura  probe  solntus  et 
liber,  nil  aliud  moliri  quam  Christianorum  ctedibus  et  sanguini  inhiare 
videtur.  Considerans  prsBterea  qusB  culpa  Christianorum  principum 
qui  inter  se  miserabiliter  potius  pugnare  quam  dictorum  Turcharum 
feritati  resistere  eosque  adoriri  retroactis  temporibus  voluenint>  tot 
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Begna  a  Turchis  et  Saracenis  ante  base  tempora  occupata,  coinquinatay 
et  Ssdata  fuenint,  pastoral!  officio  suo  convenire  putavit  ut  Christianos 
principes  omnes  contra  Turchas  pugnare  et  susceptas  injurias  ulcisci 
hortaretnr.  Et  cum  hoc  commode  fieri  non  posse  idem  Sanctissimus 
Dominns  noster  prospiceret,  nisi  prius  ipsi  principes  Christiani  inter 
ae  pacem  habentes,  de  communi  hoste  propellendo  cogitarent,  ac  unitis 
animis  et  viribas  gladium  quern  eis  diyina  Majestas  ad  vindictam  ma- 
lonim  tribuit,  in  Turcbas,  qui  salvatorem  Cbristum  verum  Deum  esse 
abnegantes  Legem  Evangelicam  evertere  atque  extirpare  conantur 
eripere  vellent.  Ac  propterea  idem  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster, 
faabita  super  hoc  cum  Sanctas  BomansB  Ecclesias  Cardinalibus  matura 
deliberatione,  Reges,  principes  et  potentatus  Christianos,  necnon  Res- 
publicas,  communitates,  caeterosque  Christi  fideles,  quinquenales  treu- 
gas  et  inducias  (ne  tam  necessaria  aut  salutifera  Expeditio  in  Turchas 
aliquo  impedimento  difieratur,  sed  potius  debitum  et  optatum  exitum 
consequatur)  suscipere  sit  hortatus,  atque  easdem  anno  Incarnationis 
Dominican  millesimo  quingentesimo  decimo  septimo,  sexto  Idus  Martis 
publicavit,  Christianos  et  caeteros  prasdictos  hortans  per  vim  Miseri- 
oordiae  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  per  passionem  qua  nos  redemit, 
et  per  Judicium  extremum  quod  unusquisque  secundum  opera  sua  est 
accepturus,  et  per  spem  Yitae  aetemae  quam  repromisit  Deus  diligenti- 
bus  se,  ut  hujusmodi  treugis  et  induciis  durantibus,  in  Caritate  mutua 
et  amoris  et  benevolentiae  unione  persistentes,  ab  omni  prorsus  abstine- 
ant  offensione,  ut  tam  sanctae  contra  nefandissimos  Turchas  Expedi- 
tion!, omni  prorsus  metn  et  suspitione  cessantibus,  intendere  possint, 
ad  quas  quidem  inducias  sive  treugas  acceptandas  et  ratificandas, 
dominus  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  nos  non  solum  suis  litteris 
verum  etiam  per  Reverendissimos  in  Christo  patres  Thomam  Sanctae 
Ceciliae  et  Laurentium  Sancti  Thomas  in  Farionc  titulorum  presbiteros 
Cnrdinales  et  ad  hoc  nostrum  Regnum  de  latere  domini  Sanctissimi 
Domini  nostri  legatos  requisiverit  et  hortatus  fuerit  Nos  igitur, 
tanquam  SanctSB  Romanae  EcclesiaB  et  sedis  Apostolicae  Filius  obse- 
quentissimus,  nee  non  honorem  ejusdem  cordi  semper  habentes,  eamque 
pro  viribus  et  opibus  nostris  defendere,  ac  sanctissimae  ejusdem  Apo- 
stolicas  sedis  monitis  et  exhortationibis  aoquiescere  paratissimi,  dictas 
qninquennales  treugas  seu  inducias  quantum  ad  nos  attinet  acceptandas 
ratificandas  et  approbandas  duximus,  ac  easdem  per  praesentes  accep- 
tamus,  ratificamus,  et  approbamus :  Protestantes  nihilominus  et  per 
praesentes  declarantes,  quod  per  dictarum  quinquennalium  treugarum 
seu  induciarum  acceptationem,  ratificationem,  seu  approbationem,  ab 
aliis  Ligis,  Amicitiis,  seu  confederationibus  cum  quibuscunque  Regibus, 
Principibus  Christianis,  Dominis  sive  Comitibus  ante  haec  per  nos 
initis,  aut  ab  aliquo  seu  aliquibus  articulo  seu  articulis  in  aliqua  dicta- 
rum  Ligarum,  Amicitiarum  seu  confederationum  comprehenso  seu 
oomprehensis,  recedere  vel  in  aliquo  derogare  nullo  modo  intendimus, 
sed  easdem  Amicitias,  Ligas,  et  Confederationes  cum  Regibus  quibus- 
cunque, Principibus,  Dominis,  Comitibusque  ut  praefertur  factas,  ac 
omnia  et  singula  capitula  contenta  in  eisdem  in  suo  pleno  robore  et 
efiecta  permanere  volumus  et  dedaramus.     Ctstera  desunt 
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Exhartatio  Viri  Cfuiusdam  doctissimi  ad  PrincipeSy  ne  in  I}ecim€B 
'  prtBstatianem  consentiant. 

Si  unquam  Grennaniae  principibus  prudentia,  consilio,  concordiaqae 
pro  defendendo  honore,  et  commuai  utilitate  opus  fuit,  Alemanl  pn>- 
ceres  electissimi,  inprimis  indigere  mihi  videntur  hoc  tempore,  quo 
in  praedam  Romanae  avaritiae  deputantur,  ac  dedecorosam  aenritutem, 
ita  blande  propositam,  ut  ilia  homines,  prius  quam  intra  viscera  pene- 
traverit,  sese  captos  non  sentiant.  Est  enim  modus  fallendi  adeo  vafer, 
ut  his  septis  versutiis  (quid  enim  non  excogitat  avaritia)  existiment 
acuti  homines  fraudem  a  nemine  posse  deprehendi,  prsesertim  a  Tobis 
GrermaniaB  ducibus,  quos  cibo  semper  refertos,  et  vino  madidos  arbi- 
trantur,  et  publioe  declamant  £t  ob  id  ad  decipiendum  liberiua  aggre- 
diuntur.  Praebuerunt  prasterita  tempora  faUacibus  hominibus  constan- 
tiam  in  spe  praesenti.  Quando  enim  non  est  assensum  illorum  malis 
artibus  ;  cum  saltern  adfuerit,  qui  vel  mediocriter  didicit  fraudi  fucum 
adpingere  ?  Constat  profecto  nuUam  partem  Christiani  orbis  ab  hujus- 
modi  prodigiorum  genere  non  esse  callide  tentatam,  multos  reges  et 
principes  fraudulenter  deceptos.  Sed  singula  mecum  reputanti  occur- 
rit  nullam  gentem  saepius  illusam,  habitamque  ludibrio  ac  nostram. 
Non  te,  incljta  Germania,  ad  libros  relego,  ut  gesta  hominum  cognoscas 
legendo.  Satis  ampla  sunt,  quae  memoria  hujus  aetatis  tenet.  Quo 
magis  vereor  ne  inscitia  temporis  prasteriti  successum  prsebeat  malo 
incumbenti  De  quo  brevem  tibi  Germania  sermonem  subjiciam, 
quanquam  nil  novi  a  me  audies,  quod  per  incljtos  tuos  principes  non 
melius  noris.  Quadriennium  habitum  Romse  concilium  patrum  de  rep. 
Christiana  (quam  legitime  jurisperiti  et  theplogi  disputant).  Nondum 
erat  finis  tamen  cum  de  colligendis  Dedmis  omnium  assensu  decretum 
est,  Yolutus  erat  lapis  ad  locum  suuro.  Flacuit  ergo,  rejecto  reliquo 
negotio,  tanquam  parum  utili,  invocato  sancto  spiritu,  concilium  dimit- 
tere,  gratias  agendo  Deo,  per  quem  operationes  nostras  incipiunt,  et 
coeptad  recte  finiuntur.  Porro  impium  est,  quod  ooncilio  placuit,  id 
putare  displicere  Deo,  quo  base  aguntur  autore.  De  pace  agitur  inter 
reges,  qua  firmata,  visum  omnium  suffragiis  Asiatico  hosti  conjunctis 
viribus  bellum  inferre.  Evomuntur  evestigio  quatuor  legati  (nisi  ob 
quintum  collegam  et  ob  computum  erraverim)  ad  nationes  Christianas^ 
ut  reges  et  principes  ad  expeditionem  instigent,  ipsi  vero  pecuniam 
mulgeant  Quibis  forte  dicebatur,  Ite  in  orbem  universum,  predicate 
dicentes,  Qui  crediderit,  et  Decimas  solvent,  salvus  erit.  Quorum 
nuper,  cum  BononisB  essemus,  tres  vidimus  ingredi,  tanta  pompa  et 
apparatu,  ut  sapientes  ad  eorum  errorem  allicerent.  Dilatate  incljti 
Germani  imperium  christianum.  Frangite  vires  hostis  impurissimi  ; 
in  hoc  omnibus  nervis  incumbite,  quo  nomen  Christi  extendatur.  Res 
pia  et  sancta  est,  et  a  nemine  potest  reprehend!,  nisi  qui  malit  Turcfle» 
quam  Christo  servire.  Verum  sub  hoc  praetextu,  per  banc  fictam 
pietatem,  sub  hoc  umbrato  nomine  exspoliare  imperitiorem  popolom. 
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ragere  lac  gentinniy  inebriari  mamiUa  regum,  dico  scelus  esse  multo 
probabilius,  quam  qaae  a  Turca  infenintar.  Non  quod  tanti  faciam 
pecunia  priyari  (quam  sceleratus  citius  quam  probuB  habere  potest) 
Bed  quod  nullo  pacto  ferre  debemus  (quantum  in  nobis  est)  ut  angelus 
SatansB  transfiguret  se  in  angelum  lucis,  et  poculo  pietatis  pro- 
pinet  impietatis  venenum,  ut  populus,  cum  se  rem  sacram  facere  Deo 
existimet,  avaritisB  sacrificet,  quas  mater  est  falsae  religionis.  Falli^ 
errare,  labi,  decipi,  ubique  turpe  est,  per  religionemyeroturpissimum; 
quam  unam  nobis  contra  noxios  mores  contdit  divina  bonitas.  Htec 
absolutiorem  partem  pietatis  nobis  proponit.  Frimum,  Deum  amare 
omnibus  viribus,  proximum  deinde  ut  nosipsos.  At  quomodo  ilium 
amabimus,  cum  videmus  ejus  sacrosancta  pnecepta  manifesto  pollui  ? 
Nee  tamen  occurrendo,  sed  potius  oonnivendo,  opem  ferimus  impietati. 
An  iUe  proximum  sincere  amat,  qui  in  incommodo  lUius  removendo 
nihil  est  occupatus  ?  Nolo  amicum  nihil  solicitum  de  salute  mea. 
Inimicns  mihi  habeatur,  qui  a  me  non  propulset  injuriam  si  potest,  et 
tamen  ilia  non  legimus,  nee  audimus,  sed  quotidie  fieri  videmus,  nullo 
bominum  reluctante,  sed  patientes  ad  omnem  ignominiam  ;  quasi  non 
potius  contumelia  sit  Deo  quam  obsequium,  stulta  patientia.  Utinam 
tam  facile  possint  ista  emendari,  quam  reprehendi,  et  principes  nostri 
noUent  perpetuo  connivere,  sed  tandem  aliquam  partem,  si  non  totum, 
perverssB  consuetudinis  pnecidere.  Quanto  sequabilius  res  tam  pro- 
phanse  quam  sacrs  se  haberent  ?  Ego  enim  sic  existimo,  imperia  his 
artibus  melius  retineri,  quibus  acquiruntur.  At  imperium  Christi- 
anum  non  armis  non  gladio  comparatum  est,  sed  pietate,  et  optimis 
exemplis  vivendi.  Quse  postquam  pessum  abierunt,  omnia  bona  retro- 
lapsa  sunt.  Multa  imperia  perdidimus,  quoniam  artes,  per  quas  parta 
erant,  non  retinuimus.  Amissa  est  pietas,  retinuimus  nomen.  Sfduta- 
mur  in  vita  sanctissimi,  et  post  mortem  nemo  nos  dignatur  nomine 
aanctitatis.  Ab  hac  parte  paulatim  coepit  proserpere  virus  exitiale. 
Deinde  caeteri  proceres  secuti  sunt  non  segniter.  Ergo  mirum  non  est 
quod  a  nobis  alienatur  ccelestis  favor,  et  nos  non  cognoscit  amplius, 
atque  pnadsB  relinquit  improbo  hosti.  Pontifices  enim  Bomani,  post- 
quam coeperunt  prophana  cum  sacris  conjungere,  immo  relictis  sacris 
solum  prophana  admirari,  quam  bene  consultum  fuerit  reip.  christianse, 
quam  bene  placuerit  superis  ipsorum  institutum,  eventus  comprobavit. 
Amissis  externis,  interna  infinitis  seditionibus  conturbantur.  Divina 
despiciuntur.  Venditur  Christus,  lana  ovium  tondetur,  de  custodia 
Btudium  nullum.  Omit  to  hie  Hispaniam,  Grallias,  orientem  cum  occi- 
dente.  Quantum  pro  palliis  similibusque  figmentis,  state  duorum 
principum  Frederici  et  Maximiliani,  una  efTudit  Germania,  si  Roma, 
ut  institutum  est,  in  fiscum  coUegisset,  vel  Germania  (veluti  par  erat)  in 
unum  contulisset,  haberemus  jam  nervos  reipublicse  abunde  sufficientes 
bello  Asiatico.  Nee  opus  foret  orbem  jam  fatigare  Christianum  et 
novis  onerare  (ue  dicam  exenterare)  quotidie  tributis,  et  excoriare  pau- 
peres.  Provenit  Pontifici  ex  sua  terra  vectigal,  quantum  nulli  regum 
Christianorum,'  et  tamen  pallia  emimus,  et  tamen  asinos  auro  onustos 
Bomam  mittimus,  patibula  Christi  erigimus,  munera  promitcimus, 
aurum  pro  plumbo  mutamus,  negligentias  (heu  lapsus  sum  oalamo) 
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indulgentias  passim  admittimus.  O  avaritiain  immensam  carentem 
fundo,  canum  impurissimomm  nescientiam  saturitarem,  ut  est  apud 
prophetam  Danielem.  Certe  emere  pallia  saQctum  daoo,  modo  id 
prosit  aut  pietati,  aut  valeat  ad  conserrandam  communem  atilitatem. 
Sed  cum  utrunque  horum  tot  sseculorum  experientia  refutet^  et  pallia 
tantum  extiterint  simulata  instrumenta  perditissinue  avaritise,  surgat 
jam  aliquis,  atque  justam  causam  dandi  proferat  in  medium.  Qui 
timeat  Pontificis  fulmen,  probus  Episcopus  aliquis,  concordia  fratrum, 
puraque  conscicntia  electus,  sed  respuens,  multis  modi  is  aureorum 
emere  Bomanum  centonem  ?  Non  faciet  puto.  Non  probat  Paulua 
Apostolus,  qui  nos  devorant,  qui  in  faciem  csedunt,  qui  nos  in  serri- 
tutem  redigunt.  Quandoquidem  non  christianam  charitatem,  sed  me- 
ram  tjrannidem  illi  prte  se  ferunt  Foris  facto  fure,  in  pellibus  ovium 
intus  lupos  rapaces  agunt.  Mibi  Justus  dolor  est,  ob  nefariam  avari- 
tiam  totum  mundum  sub  umbra  religionis  poUuentem.  Quem  enim 
locum,  quantumvis  obscurum  ilia  contagione  non  contaminatum  osten- 
das  ?  Qu9B  resp.  non  multa  ambit  ?  Quis  princeps  jus  avitum  servat 
integrum  ?  Quas  sacerdotum  collegia  non  sunt  contaminata  ?  Quis  pes- 
simos  mores  (quorumque  etiam  nomen  erat  apud  nostros  m^ores 
abhorrendum)  induxit  in  Germaniam  ;  et  quae  honeste  nominari  non 
possunt  docuit  ?  Qui  foedarunt  hominum  societates  ?  Qui  norunt 
egregie  fallere,  decipere,  pejerare,  testamenta  supponere,  divina  et 
humana  prophanare,  miscere  lites,  quietos  perturbare,  denique  codum 
cum  terra  confundere  ?  Nonne  e  Romana  Italicaque  proluvie  ista  sen- 
tina  sese  in  orbem  terrarum  effudit  ?  Adeo  ut  ne  saltus  et  sjlvse  (ubi 
lustra  ferarum  tantum  esse  duxeris)  hoc  malo  careant.  Episcopos 
merito  sacrosanctos  esse  dicimus;  sed  prodeant,  qnibus  est  illsesa 
sua  autoritas,  et  hunc  veluti  bonum  valde,  et  ramm  merito  susci* 
piemus.  Non  sunt  longe  petenda  exempla.  Sermon  imeo  fidem  con- 
ciliant  res  vestrse.  Ante  omnes  protectum  esse  oportuit  Episcopum 
Bambergensem  ab  hac  peste,  ob  ingentia  dona  in  Italia  Pontifici  laigita 
ab  Henrico  imperatore,  quo  domum  suam  contra  Romanas  invasionea 
obarmatam  post  mortem  suam  relinqueret  Yerebatur  vir  providus 
id  quod  postea  accidit.  Latrocinari  coepit  superstitio,  sed  nondum  tanta 
erat  in  saeculo.  Yiolatum  jus  est,  ut  servata  fides  sancto  seni.  Sed 
quid  ego  ista  commemoro,  quae  declamationis  exempla  superant  ?  Ad 
institutum  sermonem  redeo.  Turcam  profligare  vultis.  Laudo  pro- 
positum,  sed  vehementer  vereor  ne  erretis  in  nomine.  In  Italia 
quaerite,  non  in  Asia.  Contra  Asiaticum  quisque  nostrorum  regem 
pro  finibus  suis  defendendis  per  se  satis  est  Ad  alterum  vero  doman- 
dum,  totus  orbis  christianus  non  sufficit.  Ille  cum  finitimis  quoque 
tumultuans,  nobis  nondum  nocnit.  Hie  ubique  grassatur,  et  sangui- 
nem  miserorum  sitit.  Hunc  Cerberum  nullo  modo  sedare  potestis,  nisi 
aureo  fluvio.  Nihil  armis,  nihil  exercitu  opus  est  Plus  valebunt 
Decimae  quam  equitum  turmae,  et  militum  copias.  Duplex  mihi  videtnr 
via  proposita,  dum  rem  diligent! us  considero  ;  una  quae  jubente  super- 
stitione,  aurum  petit ;  altera  quas  renuentibus  Pontificis  fulmen  mina- 
tur.  Utram  vultis  ingredimini.  Sed  O  stuitam,  et  superstitiosam 
opinionem  credentium  coeleste  numen,  omnia  aequis  oculis  intuens,  ad 
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BUtum  Florentiiioram  flecti  et  reflect!,  irasd  non  danti,  et  nirsum  lar- 
gienti  placari !  Non  est  Christi  vicarii  fiilmeii  contemnendum,  sed  non 
semper  ab  illius  jactu  pertimesoendum,  prsBsertim  cam  res  agitur  pro 
bomanis  affectibus.  Cbristi  indignationem  vereor,  Florentinorumque 
non  vereor.  Jem  vero  Florentinorum  negotium  agitur,  non  Christi. 
Superiori  aestate  sumptu  incredibili  bellum  gestum  est  contra  Francis- 
cum  ducem  Urbinatem,  quo  regno  ejecto,  sed  prius  placato  aurea  gra- 
tia, Laurentius  Medices  in  locum  successit.  Ibi  non  satis  providus  fuit 
Julius  IL  quod  non  plus  ami  reliquit.  Ergo  inventa  fait  qusedam 
fraus  nova.  Quicunque  plura  dare  potuerunt  Cardinalium,  hi  inventi 
sunt  conspirasse  in  necem  Fontiflcis.  Horum  bona  ficco  scribebantur. 
Subsecuta  est  discordia  fratrum  cordigerorum,  quaa,  quantum  lucri 
attulerit  rabulis  Florentinis,  rem  pro  voluntate  in  omnes  partes  flecten- 
tibus,  quid  attinet  narrare  ?  cum  fidem  superet  largitio  mendicorum. 
Non  libet  narrare  erectas  cruces  Salvatoris  per  cuncta  oppida,  ad  men- 
fiuram  dantis  propitias.  Praetereo  scenam  de  sede  Petri  et  risus,  et 
indignationis  plenam.  Templum  domini,  templum  domini,  templum 
domini  clamat  propheta,  sed  non  est  templum  domini.  Laurentius 
sedificat,  non  Petrus.  Lapides  noctu  migrant.  Nihil  hie  fingo,  prin- 
cipes  Bomani  imperii,  imo  orbis  totius,  cuncti  soUicitantur  pro  sede 
Petri  in  qua  duo  tantum  opifices  operantur,  et  alter  daudus,  quod 
nuper  in  firequentia  peregrinorum  concitabatur  tumultus  artificum, 
currebatur,  clamabatur,  videbantur  sculpti  et  picti  angeli  excipientes 
munera  largientium,  ferentesque  in  sublime.  Ridere  poteratis  mecum 
commoti  ob  prestigias  aucupii,  sicut  risit  olim  venerabilis  pater  C7pri« 
anus  prsQ  indignatione,  viso  Christo  pedibus  et  auribus  asininis  depicto. 
Deflere  libet  fortunam  sasculi  corruptissimi,  ob  supremam  negligentiam 
episcoporum,  atque  principum,  permittentium  populum  suum  ita  nequi- 
ter  dedpi.  Omnes  illas  artes  invenit  fraus  Florentina,  et  propediem 
nefandiores  excogitabit  Animadvertite  modo.  Quisque  modo  dies 
novam  pariet  curam.  Timetur  ne  corpus  pontifids  crassum  immatura 
morte  perturbet  consilia.  Fugato  duce  IJrbinate,  similem  fortunam 
minatur  principi  Ferrariensi.  Quo  pariter  ejecto,  regnum  consti- 
tuemus,  et  Begem  Tusdae  salutabimus  Laurentium  Medicem  civem  Flo- 
rentinum.  Sed  quia  fortuna  mutabilis  est,  et  citius  potest  mori  Leo 
decimus,  quam  ista  optatum  finem  consequantur,  et  fieri  potest,  ut 
Leonis  successor  discedere  cogat  Laurentium  ex  alienis  regnis,  ideo 
contra  adversum  eventum  ducenda  est  uxor  Laurentio  in  Gallia  cujus- 
dam  potentis  ducis  filia,  emendusque  ibi  principatus ;  parandum  ad- 
versus  fortuitos  casus,  sicut  decet  sapientem  virum  duobus  regnis  pro- 
fugium.  Facta  est  emptio,  signatae  tabular,  dati  fidejussores.  Satis 
diu  Medici  fuimus,  Principum  Begumque  fortuna  ambienda  est. 
Habetis  jam  breviter  caput  Decimarum,  et  insidias  Turcae,  duce  super- 
stitione,  in  viscera  vestra  latrocinantis.  Quamobrem  resistite  nefando 
conatuL  Nolite  assentiendo  contaminari  impietate.  Quod  rectum  est, 
quod  ratio  suadet  sequiminL  Signatum  est  lumen  vultus  tui  domine 
super  nos.  Illud  errare  nolentes  non  sinit  Mementote  vos  esse  Ger- 
manos,  hoc  est,  populum  ante  alios  natura  liberiorem,  sicut  hostes 
vestri  de  vobis  scripseront.    Nolite  alicui  esse  vectigales,  ante  omnes 
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vero  Florentinis.  Froferant  se  in  judiciam  nostri  episoopi,  indignam 
servitutis  jugum  a  cervicibus  suis  abjicientes.  Sed  yerentur  omnes^ 
mussitant  qaidem,  qaod  dicere  non  didicerunt,  alii  metn  fiilminia, 
nonnulli  spe  novi  honoris.  Unas  omnium  milii  yenerabilis  Laurentiua 
Bese  erigit,  qui  ssepenumero  gravem  imbrem  consilio,  et  prudenda  sua 
a  repub.  Franconica  amovit  Atque  ideo  corona  aurea  merito  laure- 
andus,  Augnstiore  vero^  si  banc  quoque  tempestatem  removerit.  Ad 
quem  honorem  studium  omne  convertat  alacriter  divino  monitn.  Noa, 
qui  ab  eo  sacerdotum  collegio  decorati  sumus,  audentius  deprecari  volii- 
mus.  Oremus  pro  Pontifice  nostro.  Dominus  oonservet  eum,  et  vivi- 
ficet  eum,  et  b^tum  faciat  eum  in  terra,  et  non  tradat  eum  in  manna 
inimicorum  ejus.  In  manus  inimicorom  traditur  quando  audire  con- 
temnit  eum  qui  dicit,  Ego  dominus  amans  judicium,  et  odio  babena 
rapinam,  qui  sit  in  ss&cula  ssdculorum  benedictus,  Amen. 

In  GoMiTns  iHPEitn  Ra^tisbonen.  Francisco  Cardinal!  Senen. 
legato^  et  Joanne  Campano  oratore,  decima  itidem  petita  fuit  contra 
Turcas  :  Tum  princeps  quidam  elector,  beilicsd  rei  peritissimns,  et  in 
eadem  non  vulgariter  fortunatus,  qui  paulo  ante  treis  principes  viioa 
devicerat,  ait,  se  sola  Yicesima,  et  Turcas,  et  eos,  qui  dedmam  ezige* 
rent,  ultra  Herculeum  fretum  facile  profligaturum. 

Horum  tu  Cabole  meminisse  memento. 

Emprime  en  cbe  paiis  neuu  trouve  nome  Utopya  Tan  mille.  Gccoc. 
et  SIX.  le  quinzome  jour  Mars. 
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Lutkeri  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  183,  184. 

Beatissimo  Patri  Leoni  X,  Pontifici  Maximo^  F.  Martinus  Luthenu 
Augttttinianus,  salutem  aternam. 

Beatissime  Pater,  cogitate  rerum  necessitas,  ut  ego  fiez  hominom  et 
pulvis  terras,  ad  beatitudinem  tuam,  tantamque  Majestatem  loqnar. 
Quare  paternas  ac  vere  Christi  vicarias  aures  huic  oviculas  tne  interim 
demenlissime  accommodare  dignetur  Beatitudo  tua,  et  balatum  meum 
hunc  officiose  inteliigere. 

Fuit  apud  nos  bonestus  bic  Yir  Carolus  Miltitius,  Beatitudinis  txut 
Secretarius  Cubicularius,  gravissime  causatus,  nomine  Beatitudinis  tus 
apud  Illustrissimum  Prindpem  Fridericum,  de  mea  in  Romanam 
Ecclesiam  et  Beatitudinem  tuam,  et  irreverentia  et  temeritate,  expos- 
tulans  satisfactionem.  Ego  ista  audiens,  plurimum  dolui,  offidosissi- 
mum  officium  meum  tam  infelix  esse,  ut  quod  pro  tuendo  bonore 
Ecclesiae  Romansa  susceperam,  in  irreverentiam,  etiam  apud  ipsum 
verticem  ejusdem  Ecdesise,  ac  plenam  omnis  mali  suspidonem, 
venerit. 

Sed  quid  agam,  Beatissime  Pater  ?  Desunt  mihi  consilia  prorsos. 
Potestatem  ir»  tuae  ferre  non  possum,  et  quo  modo  eripiar,  ignorow 
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BeYOcationem  ezpostulor  Disputationis,  quas  n  id  posset  prsestare,  quod 
per  earn  quaeritur,  sine  mora  ego  prsestarem  earn.  Nunc  autem,  cum  re- 
sistentibus  et  prementibus  adversariis,  scripta  mealatiusvagentur  quam 
unquam  speraveram,  simul  profundius  hsBserint  plurimorum  animis, 
quam  ut  revocari  possint;  quin  cum  Germania  nostra  hodiemire  floreat 
ingeniis,  eruditione,  judicio,  si  Bomanam  Ecclesiam  volo  honorare,  id 
mihi  quam  maxime  curandum  video,  ne  quid  uUo  modo  revocem  ; 
nam  istud  revocare  nihil  fieret,  nisi  Ecclesiam  Romanam  magis  ac 
magis  foedare,  et  in  ora  omnium  hominum  accusandam  tradere. 

llli,  iUi,  heu  !  Beatissime  Pater,  banc  Ecclesis  Bomanaa  intulerunt 
injuriam,  et  pene  infamiam  apud  nos  in  Germania,  quibus  ego  restiti, 
id  est,  qui  insulsissimis  suis  sermonibus,  sub  nomine  Beatitudinis  tuao 
non  nisi  teterrimam  avaritiam  coluerunt,  et  opprobrio.^^pti  contami- 
natam  et  abominandam  reddiderunt  sanctificationem,  £t  quasi  id  non 
satisfieret  malorum,  me,  qui  tantis  eorum  monstris  occurri,  authorem 
suae  temeritatis  apud  Beatitudinem  tuam  inculpant. 

Nunc  Beatissime  Pater,  coram  Deo  et  tota  creatura  sua  testor,  me 
neque  voluisse,  neque  hodie  velle,  Ecclesise  Bomanse  ac  Beatitudinis  tuas 
potestatem  ullo  modo  tangere,  aut  quacunque  versutia  demoliri.  Quin 
plenissime  confiteor  hujus  Ecdesiae  potestatem  esse  super  omnia,  nee  e 
praeferendum  quidquam  sive  in  codo,  sive  in  terra,  praeter  unum 
Jesum  Christum  Dominum  omnium.  Nee  Beatitudo  tua  ullis  maiis 
dolis  credat,  qui  aliter  de  Luthero  hoc  machinantur. 

£t  quod  unum  in  ista  causa  facere  possum,  promittam  libentissime 
Beat.  tu8B  istam  de  Indulgentiis  materiam  me  deinceps  relicturum,  peni- 
tusque  taciturum  (modo  et  adversarii  mei  suas  vanas  ampuUas  conti- 
neant)  editurum  denique  in  vulgus,  quo  intelligant  et  moveantur,  ut 
Bomanam  Ecclesiam  pure  colamt,  et  non  iUorum  temeritatem  huic 
imputent,  neque  meam  asperitatem  imitentur  adversus  Bomanam 
Ecclesiam,  qua  ego  usus  sum,  imo  abusus  et  excessit  adversus  bala- 
trones  istoe,  si  qua  tandem  gratia  Dei,  vel  eo  studio  rursum  sopiri  queat 
excitata  discordia.  Nam  unicum  a  me  quaesitum  est,  ne  avaritiae 
alienae  foeditate  poUueretur  Ecclesia  Bomana,  mater  nostra,  neve 
populi  seducerentur  in  errorem,  et  charitatem  discerent  posthabere 
Indulgentiis.  Csetera  omnia,  ut  sunt  neutralia,  a  me  villus  aestimantur. 
Si  autem  et  plura  facere  potero  aut  cognovero,  sine  dubio  paratissi- 
mus  ero. 

Oiristus  servet  Beatitudinem  tuam  in  asternum. 
Ex  Aldenburgo  III.  Martii,  Anno  m.d.xix. 
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Lutheri  Op,  tom.  i.  p.  385. 

Zteoni  X.  Romano  Pontifici  Martinus  LutheruSy  salutem  in  Christo 
Jesu  Domino  nostro,  Amen. 

Inter  monstra  hujus  saeculi,  cum  quibus  mihi  jam  in  tertium  annum 
res  et  bellum  est,  cogor  aliquando  et  ad  te  suspicere,  tuique  recordari. 
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Leo  Pater  beatissime ;  immo  cum  tu  solus  mihi  belli  causa  passim 
habearis,  non  possum  uaquam  tui  non  meminisse.  Et  quamquam 
impiis  adulatoribus  tuis  in  me  sine  causa  sasvientibus,  coactus  fuerim 
a  Sede  tua  ad  futarum  provocare  concilium,  nihil  veritus  Pii  et  Julii 
tuorum  prsBdecessorum  vanissimas  constitutiones,  id  ipsum  stulta 
tyrannide  prohibentium,  non  tamen  unquam  interim  animum  meum  a 
tua  Beatitudine  sic  alienavi,  ut  non  totis  viribus  optima  qussque  ttbi 
Sedique  tuae  optarim,  eademque  sedulis,  atque  quantum  in  me  fuit, 
gemebundis  precibus  apud  Deum,  qufesierim  ;  atqui  eos,  qui  me  auto- 
ritatis  et  nominis  tui  majestate  hactenus  terrere  conati  sunt»  pene  con- 
temnere  ac  triumpbare  coepi.  Unum  superesse  video,  quod  contemnere 
non  possum,  quae  causa  fuit,  ut  denuo  scriberem  ad  tuam  Beatitudinem. 
Haec  est,  quod  accusari  me  et  magno  verti  mihi  vitio  intelligo  meam 
temeritatem,  quas  nee  tusB  personsD  pepercisse  judicor. 

Ego  vero,  ut  rem  aperte  confitear,  conscius  mihi  sum,  ubicunque 
tusB  personas  meminisse  oportuit,  non  nisi  magnifica  et  optima  de  te 
dixisse.  Si  vero  a  me  secus  factum  esset,  ipsemet  nuUis  modis  probare 
possem,  et  illorum  de  me  judicium  omni  calculo  juvarem,  nihilque 
libentius,  quam  palinodiam  hujus  temeritatis  et  impietatis  meas  canerem. 
Appellavi  te  Danielem  in  Babylone ;  et  innocentiam  tuam  insignem 
adversus  contaminatorum  tuum  Silvestrum,  quam  egregio  studio 
tutatus  sim,  quivis  lector  intelligit  abunde.  Scilicet,  celebratior  et 
augustior  est  in  omni  terrarum  orbe,  tot  tantorum  viromm  literia 
cantata  opinio  et  vitas  tuae  inculpata  fama,  quam  ut  a  quovis  vel  mfl-rimi 
nominis  possit  quavis  arte  impeti.  Non  sum  tarn  stultus,  ut  eam  in- 
cessam,  quem  nuUus  non  laudat;  quin  et  mei  studii  fuit  eritque  semper, 
nee  eos  incessere,  quos  publica  fama  foedat.  Nullius  enim  delectotr 
crimine,  qui  et  ipse  mihi  satis  conscius  sum  magnao  trabis  meas  in 
oculo  meo,  nee  primus  esse  queam,  qui  in  adulteram  lapidem  mittat. 

Communiter  quidem  in  impias  doctrinas  invectus  sum  acriter,  et 
adversarios,  non  ob  malos  mores,  sed  ob  impietatem,  non  s^niter 
momordi.  Cujus  me  adeo  non  poenitet,  ut  animum  induxerim,  oon- 
terapto  hominum  judicio,  in  ea  vehementia  zeli  perseverare^  Christi 
exemplo,  qui  genimina  viperarum,  coecos,  hypocritas,  filios  diaboli 
suos  adversarios  pro  zelo  suo  appellat  Et  Paulus  filium  diaboli,  plenum 
omui  dolo  et  malitia  Magum  criminatur,  canes,  subdolos,  caupona- 
tores  quosdam  traducit.  Ubi,  si  des  molliculos  istos  auditores,  nihil 
erit  Paulo  mordacius  et  immodestius.  Quid  mordacius  Prophetis  ? 
Nostri  sane  saeculi  aures  ita  delicatas  reddidit  adulatorum  vesana 
multitudo,  ut  quam  primum  nostra  non  sentiamus  probari,  morderi  nos 
clamemus  ;  et  cum  veritatem  alio  titulo  repellere  nequeamus,  morda- 
citatis  ;  impatientisB,  immodestiao  pnetextu  fugimus.  Quid  proderit 
sal,  si  non  mordeat  ?  Quid  os  gladii,  si  non  casdat  ?  Maledictua  vir, 
qui  facit  opus  Domini  iraudulenter. 

Quare  optime  Leo,  his  me  literis  rogo  expurgatum  admittas^  tibique 
persuadeas,  me  nihil  unquam  de  persona  tua  mali  cogitasse.  Deinde 
me  talem  esse,  qui  tibi  optima  velim  contingere  in  astemum,  neque 
mihi  cum  ullo  homine  de  moribus,  sed  de  solo  verbo  veritatis  esse 
contentionem.     In  omnibus  aliis  cedam  cuivis.     Verbum  deserere  et 
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negare  nee  possum  nee  volo.  Qui  aliud  de  me  sentit,  aut  allter  mea 
hansit,  non  recte  sentit,  nee  vera  hausit. 

Sedem  autem  tuam,  qua  Curia  Bomana  dicitur,  quam  neque  tu, 
neque  uUus  hominum  potest  negare,  corruptiorem  esse  quavis  Baby  lone 
et  Sodoma,  et  quantum  ego  capio,  prorsus  deploratie,  desperatte  atque 
conclamatiB  impietatis,  sane  detestatus  sum,  indigneque  tuli  sub  tuo 
nomine  et  prsetextu  KomansB  Ecclesiae,  ludi  Christi  populum ;  atque 
*ita  restiti,  resistamque  dum  spiritus  fidei  in  me  vixerit.  Non  quod  ad 
impossibilia  nitar,  et  sperem  mea  solius  opera,  tot  repugnantibus  furiis 
adulatorum,  quidquam  promoveri  in  ista  Babjlone  confusissima.  Bed 
quod  debitorem  me  agnoscam  Fratnim  meorum,  quibus  consuli  a  me 
oportet,  ut  vel  pauciores,  vel  mitius  a  Romanis  pestibus  perdantur. 
Neque  enim  aliud  e  Roma  jam  e  multis  annis  in  orbem  inundat  (quod 
non  ignoras  ipse)  quam  vastitas  rerum,  eorporum,  animarum,  et 
omnium  pessimarum  rerum  pessima  exempla ;  luce  enim  base  omni- 
bus elariora  sunt,  et  facta  est  e  Romana  Ecclesia,  quondam  omnium 
sanctissima,  spelunca  latronum  licentiosissima,  lupanar  omnium  impu- 
dentissimum,  regnum  peccati,  mortis  et  infemi ;  ut  ad  malitiam  quod 
accedat,  jam  cogitare  non  possit  ne  Antichristus  quidem  si  venerit. 

Interim  tu  Leo,  sicut  agnus  in  medio  luporum  sedes,  sicut  Daniel 
in  medio  Leonum  et  cum  Ezechiele  inter  Scorpiones  babitas.  Quid 
his  monstris  unus  opponas  ?  Adde  tibi  eruditissimos  et  optimos 
Cardinales  tres  aut  quatuor.  Quid  hi  inter  tantos  ?  Ante  veneno 
omnibus  pereundum  vobis,  quam  de  remedio  statuere  prsesumeretis. 
Actum  est  de  Romana  Curia  ;  pervenit  in  eam  ira  Dei  usque  in  finem. 
Concilia  odit,  reformari  metuit,  furorem  impietatis  suae  mitigare  nequit, 
et  implet  matris  susb  elogium,  de  qua  dicitur :  Curavimus  Babjlonem, 
et  non  est  sanata,  derelinquamus  eam.  Officii  quidem  tui  Cardinal- 
iumque  tuorum  fuerat,  his  malis  mederi ;  sed  ridet  medicam  ista 
podagra  manum,  et  nee  eurrus  audit  habenas.  Hae  affectione  tactus 
dolui  semper,  optime  Leo,  his  seculis  te  Pontificem  factum,  qui  meli- 
oribus  dignus  eras.  Non  enim  Romana  Curia  meretur  te  tuique 
similes,  sed  Satanam  ipsum,  qui  et  vere  plus  quam  tu  in  Babjlone  ista 
regnat 

O  utinam  deposita  ista,  quam  tibi  gloriam  esse  jactant  hostes  tui 
perditissimi,  private  potius  sacerdotiolo,  aut  hsereditate  patema  victi- 
tares  !  Hae  gloria  gloriari  non  sunt  digni,  nisi  Schariotides,  fiiii  per- 
ditionis.  Quid  enim  facis  in  Curia,  mi  Leo,  nisi  quo  quisque  est 
sceleratior  et  ezecratior,  eo  felidus  utatur  tuo  nomine  et  autoritate,  ad 
perdendas  hominum  pecunias  et  animas,  ad  multiplicanda  scelera,  ad 
opprimendam  fidem  et  veritatem,  cum  tota  Ecclesia  DeL  O  revera 
int'elicissime  Leo,  et  periculosissimo  sedens  solio  I  Veritatem  enim  tibi 
dice,  quia  bona  tibi  volo.  Si  enim  Bemhardus  sue  Eugenie  compa- 
titur,  cum  adhue  meliore  spe  Romana  sedes,  licet  tum  quoque  corrup- 
tissima  imperaret,  quid  nos  non  queramur,  quibus  in  trecentis  annis 
tantum  accessit  corruptionis  et  perditionis  ? 

Nonne  verum  est,  sub  vasto  isto  caelo  nihil  esse  Romana  Curia 
eorruptius,  pestilentius  odiosius  ?  Lieomparabiliter  enim  Turcarum 
viiicit  impietatem.     Ut  revera  quss  olim  erat  janua  codH,  nunc  sit 
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patens  quoddam  os  inferni,  et  tale  os,  quodj  urgente  ira  Dei  obstrai 
non  potest,  ono  tantum  relicto  miseris  oousilio,  si  queamus  aliquot  a 
Romano  (ut  dixi)  isto  biatu  revocare  et  servare. 

Ecce  mi  Leo  Pater,  quo  oonsilio,  qua  ratione  in  sedem  istam  pesti- 
lentiae  debacchatus  sim.  Tantum  enim  abest,  ut  in  tuam  personam 
sflBvirem,  ut  sperarem  etiam  gratiam  initurum  me,  et  pro  tua  salute 
staturum,  si  carcerem  istum  tuum,  immo  infernum  tuum  strenue  et 
acriter  pulsarem.  Tibi  enim  tusaque  saluti  profuerit,  et  tecum  multis 
aliis,  quidquid  in  impiae  b uj  us  Curias  confusionem  moliri  potest  onmium 
ingeniorum  impetus.  Tuum  officium  faciunt,  qui  huic  male  faciunt. 
Cbristum  glorificant,  qui  eam  omnibus  modis  execrantur.  Breviter, 
Christiani  sunt,  qui  Romani  non  sunt. 

Sed  ut  amplius  loquar,  nee  boo  ipsum  unquam  super  cor  menm 
aAcendit,  ut  in  Romunam  Curiam  inveberer,  aut  quidquam  de  ea  dis- 
putarem.  Videns  enim  desperata  omnia  salutis  remedia,  contempsi, 
et  dato  repudii  libello,  dixi  ad  eam,  ''  qui  sordet  sordescat  adbue,  et 
qui  immundus  est,  immundus  sit  adbuc,"  tradens  me  placidis  et  quietis 
sacrarum  literarum  studiis,  quibus  prodessem  Fratribus  drcum  me 
agentibus. 

Hie  cum  nonnihil  proficerem,  aperuit  oculos  suos  Satan  et  serrum 
suum  Jobannem  Eccium,  insignem  Cbristi  adversarium,  extimulavit 
indomita  gloriae  libidine,  ut  me  traberet  in  arenam  insperatam,  captans 
me  in  uno  verbulo,  de  primatu  Romans  Ecclesise,  mibi  obiter  elapso. 
Hie  Thraso  iile  gloriosus,  spumans  et  frendens  jactabat,  pro  gloria 
Dei,  pro  bonore  sanctse  sedis  Apostolicae,  omnia  se  ausurum,  et  de 
tua  inflatus  abutenda  sibi  potestate,  nibil  certius  expectabat  quam 
victoriam ;  non  tam  primatum  Petri,  quam  suum  principatum  inter 
Tbeologos  bujus  saecidi,  quserens  ;  ad  quem  non  parvum  momentum 
babere  ducebat,  si  Lutherum  duceret  in  triumpbo.  Quod  ubi  Sophistai 
infeliciter  cessit,  incredibilis  furia  bominem  exagitat  Sentit  enim 
sua  culpa  solius  factum  esse,  quidquid  Romanaa  infamise  per  me 
natum  est. 

Atque  sine  me,  quaeso,  optime  Leo,  bic  et  meam  aliquando  causam 
ngere,  verosque  tuos  hostes  accuaare.  Notum  esse  arbitror  tibi,  quid 
mecum  egerit  Cardinalis  S.  Sixti  Legatus  tuus  imprudens  et  infelix, 
imo  infideHs.  In  cujus  manu  ob  tui  nominis  reverentiam,  cum  me  et 
omnia  mea  posuissem,  non  boc  egit,  ut  pacem  statueret,  quam  uno 
verbulo  potuisset  facile  statuere,  cum  ego  tum  promitterem  silentium 
et  finem  causse  mece  facturum,  si  adversariis  idem  mandaretur.  At 
homo  gloriae  non  contentus  eo  pacto,  coepit  adversarios  justificare, 
liccntiam  aperire,  et  mibi  palinodiam  mandare,  id  quod  in  mandatia 
prorsus  non  habuit.  Hie  sane,  ubi  causa  in  optimo  loco  erat,  illiua  im- 
portuna  tyrannide  venit  in  multo  pejorem ;  unde  quidquid  post  bee 
secutum  est,  non  Lutheri,  sed  Cajetani  tota  culpa  est,  qui  ut  sUerem  et 
quiescerem  non  est  passus,  quod  tum  summis  Tiribus  poscebam.  Quid 
enim  facere  amplius  debui  ? 

Secutus  est  Carolus  Miltitius,  et  ipse  Beatitudinis  tuae  nuntius,  qui 
multo  et  vario  negotio  cursans  et  recursans,  nibilque  omittens,  quod 
ad  reparandum  causae  statum,  quem  Cajetanus  temere  et  superbe. 
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turbaTerat,  pertineret,  vix  tandem  etiam  auzilio  illustrissimi  Principis 
Friderici  Electoris  effecit,  ut  semel  et  iterum  familiariter  mecum  lo- 
queretur.  Ubi  denuo  too  nomini  cessi,  paratus  silere,  acceptans  etiam 
judicem  yel  Archiepbcopum  Treverensem,  vel  Episcopum  Nurembur- 
gensem.  Atque  ita  factum  et  impetratmxL  Dum  base  spe  bona  agun- 
tur,  ecce  alter  et  m^jor  bostis  tuns,  irruit  Eccius  cum  Disputatione 
lipaica,  quam  instituerat  contra  D.  Carolostadinm,  et  nova  accepta  de 
primatu  PapsB  qusestione,  in  me  vertit  insperata  arma,  et  penitus  hoc 
consilium  pacis  dissipat.  Expeotat  interim  Carolus  Miltitius.  Dispu- 
tatur.  Judices  eliguntur,  nee  hie  aliquid  decemitur.  Nee  mirum  ; 
quando  Eccii  mendaciis,  simulationibus,  technis  omnia  ubique  erant 
turbatissima,  exulceratisdma,  confusisdma,  ut  quocunque  indinasset 
sententia,  majus  esset  exoriturum  incendium  ;  gloriam  enim,  non  veri- 
tatem  quaerebat.     Nihil  etiam  hie  omisi,  quod  a  me  fieri  oporteret. 

Et  fateor  hac  occasione  non  parum  venisse  ad  lucem  Romanarum 
corruptelarum,  sed  in  qua,  si  quid  peccatum  est,  Eccii  culpa  est,  qui 
onus  supra  vires  suscipiens,  dum  gloriam  suam  furiose  captat,  igno- 
miniam  Bomanam  in  totum  orbem  revelat 

Hie  est  ille  bostis  tuus,  mi  Leo,  sen  potius  Curias  tuae.  Hujus  unius 
exemplo  discere  possumus,  non  esse  hostem  adulatore  nocentiorem. 
Quid  enim  sua  adulatione  promovit,  nisi  malum,  quod  nuUus  Regum 
promovere  potuisset  ?  Foetet  enim  hodie  nomen  Romanae  Curiae  in  orbe, 
et  languet  papalis  autoritas,  famosa  inscitia  male  audit ;  quorum  nul- 
lum audiremus,  si  Eccius  Caroli  et  meum  de  pace  consilium  non  tur- 
basset,  id  quod  non  obscure  et  ipse  sentit,  sero  et  frustra  indignatus  in 
libeUorum  meorum  editionem.  Hoc  debebat  tum  cogitare,  cum  totus 
in  gloriam,  sicut  hinniens  emissarius,  insaniret,  neque  alia  quam  sua  in 
te,  tuo  tamen  maximo  periculo  quaereret  Sperabat  homo  vanissinius 
me  formidine  nominis  tui  cessurum  et  tadturum  (nam  de  ingenio  et 
eruditione  non  credo,  quod  praesumpserit).  Nunc  cum  nimio  me  con- 
fidere  et  sonare  videat,  sera  poenitentia  temeritatis  suae,  intelligit  esse 
in  cobIo,  qui  superbis  resistat,  et  pnesumentes  humiliet,  si  tamen 
intelligit 

Nihil  itaque  hac  disputatione  promoventibus  nobis  nisi  majorem 
confusionem  Romanes  causes,  jam  tertio  Carolus  Miltitius  Patres  ordinis 
Capitulo  congregatos  adit,  consilium  petit  componendae  causes,  quas  jam 
disturbatissima  et  periculosissima  esset.  Mittuntur  hinc  ad  me,  cum 
Tiribus  in  me  (Deo  propitio)  non  sit  spes  grassandi,  aliquot  celebriores 
ex  iUis,  qui  petunt,  ut  altam  T.  B.  personam  honorem,  et  Uteris  humili- 
tatis  excusem  innocentiam  et  tuam  et  meam  ;  esse  adhuc  rem  non  in 
extremo  desperationis  loco,  si  Leo  X.  pro  sua  innata  bonitate  manum 
admo?eret.  Hie  ego,  qui  semper  pacem  et  obtuli  et  optavi,  ut  placid - 
ioribus  et  utilioribus  studiis  inservirem,  cum  et  in  hoc  ipsum  tanto  spi- 
ritu  sim  tumultuatus,  ut  eos,  quos  mihi  longissime  impares  esse  vide- 
bam,  magnitudine  et  impetu,  tam  verborum  quam  animi  compescerem, 
non  modo  libens  cessi,  sed  et  cum  gaudio  et  gratitudine  acceptavi,  ut 
gravissimum  beneficium,  si  dignum  fuerit  spei  nostrss  satisfacere. 

Ita  venio,  Beatissime  Pater,  et  adhuc  prostratus  rogo,  si  fieri  potest, 
manum  apponas,  et  adulatoribus  istis,  pacis  hostibus,  dum  pacem  simu- 
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lant,  frenum  injicias.  Porro  palinodiam  ut  canam,  Beatiasime  Bater, 
non  est  quod  alius  prsBSumat,  nisi  malit  adhuc  majore  turbine  causam 
involvere.  Delude  leges  interpretandi  verbi  Dei  non  patior,  cum 
oporteat  verbum  Dei  esse  non  alligatum,  quod  libertatem  dooet  omniom 
alioram.  His  duobus  salvis,  nihil  est,  quod  non  facere  et  pati  possim, 
ac  libentissime  velim  ;  contentiones  odi,  neminem  provocabo^  sed  pro- 
vocari  rursus  nolo  ;  provocatus  autem,  Christo  magistro^  elinguis  non 
ero.  Poterit  enim  tua  Beatitudo  brevi  et  facili  verbo  contentionibus 
istis  ad  se  vocatis  et  extinctis  silentium  et  pacem  utrinque  mandare,  id 
quod  semper  audire  deaideravi. 

Proinde,  mi  Pater  Leo,  cave  Syrenas  istoe  audias,  qui  te  non  pumm 
hominem,  sed  mixtum  Deum  faciunt,  ut  qusevis  mandare  et  exigere 
possis.  Non  fiet  ita,  naec  preBvalebis.  Servus  servorum  es,  et  pne 
omnibus  hominibus  miserrimo  et  periculosissimo  loco.  Non  te  fallant, 
qui  te  Dominum  mundi  fingunt,  qui  sine  tua  authoritate  nullum  Chris- 
tianum  esse  sinunt,  qui  te  in  coBlum,  infemum,  purgatorium  posse 
aliquid  garriunt.  Hostes  hi  tui  sunt  et  animam  tuam  ad  perdendum, 
quaerunt,  sicut  Esaias  dicit :  **  Popule  mens,  qui  te  beatum  prasdicant, 
ipsi  te  decipiunt"  £rrant,  qui  te  supra  Concilium  et  universalem 
Ecclesiam  evehant.  Errant,  qui  tibi  soli  Scriptune  interpretandas  jus 
tribuunt ;  suas  enim  hi  omnes  impietates  sub  tuo  nomine  statoere  in 
Ecclesia  quaerunt,  et  proh  dolor,  multum  per  eos  Satan  profecit  in  tuis 
predecessoribus. 

Summa  nullis  crede,  qui  te  exaltant,  sed  qui  te  humiliant.  Hoe 
enim  est  judicium  Dei :  Deposuit  potentes  de  sede,  exaltavit  humiles. 
Vide  quam  dispar  sit  Christus  suis  Successoribus,  cum  tamen  omnes 
yelint  ejus  esse  Vicarii,  et  metuo^  ne  revera  plurimi  eorum  sint,  et 
nimium  serio  Vicarii  ejus  Vicarius  enim  absentis  principis  eat.  Quod 
si  Pontifex,  absente  Christo  et  non  inhabitante  in  corde  ejus,  prsesit, 
quid  aliud  quam  Vicarius  Christi  est  ?  At  quid  tum  ilia  Ecclesia  nisi 
multitude  sine  Christo  est  ?  Quid  vero  talis  Vicarius  nisi  Antichristus 
et  idolum  est  ?  Quanto  rectius  Apostoli,  qui  se  servos  Christi  appel- 
lant prsesentis,  non  Vicarios  absentis. 

Impudens  forte  sum,  tantum  verticem  visus  docere,  a  qoo  dooeii 
omnes  oportet,  et  sicut  jactant  pestilentias  tuas,  a  quo  judicantium 
Throni  accipiunt  sententiam.  Sed  a&mulor  S.  Bernardum  in  libello  de 
Consid.  ad  Eugenium,  omni  Pontifici  memoriter  noscendo.  Neque 
enim  docendi  studio,  sed  puns  fidelisque  soUicitudinis  officio  hoc  facio, 
qusB  cogit  nos  etiam  omnia  tuta  vereri  proximis  nostris,  nee  patitur 
rationem  dignitatis  aut  indignitatis  haberi,  solis  periculis  et  commodis 
alienis  intenta.  Cum  enim  sciam,  tuam  Beatitudinem  versari  et  flue- 
tuari  RomoB,  id  est,  medio  mari  infinitis  periculis  undique  ui^ente,  et 
ea  te  miserias  conditione  laborantem,  ut  etiam  cujusque  minimi  fratria 
minima  ope  indigeas,  non  videor  mihi  absurdus,  si  interim  majestatia 
tu»  obliviscar,  dum  officium  charitatis  implevero.  Nolo  adulari  in  re 
tam  seria  et  periculosa,  in  qua  si  amicus  esse  et  plus  quam  subjectiasi- 
mustibi  non  intelligar  est  qui  intelligat,  et  judicet 

In  fine  ne  vacuus  advenerim,  Beatissime  Pater,  mecum  a£fen>  Trae- 
tatulum  huncsub  tuo  nomine  editum,  velut  auapicio  pads  oomponendie, 
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et  bonsB  spei ;  in  quo  gustare  possis,  quibusnam  studiis  ego  malim  et 
posfiim  fructuosios  occupari,  si  per  impios  adulatores  tuos  liceret,  et 
hactenns  licuisset  Parva  res  est,  si  corpus  spectes,  sed  summa,  ni 
fallor,  vit«  ChristianaB  compendio  congesta,  si  sententiam  captes. 
Neque  habeo  pauper  aliud,  quo  gratificer,  nee  tu  alio  eges,  quam  spi- 
ritnali  dono  augerii  Quo  et  meipsum  Fatemitati  et  Beatitudini  tuae 
commendo,  quam  DominuB  Jesus  servet  in  perpetuum,  Amen. 

Witteniberg^Py  m.d.xx.  6  AprUis. 


No.  LXXXII.     p.  272. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  423. 

BtiUa  Leonis  X,  contra  Errores  Martini  Lutheri  et  Sequadum, 

liEO  Episcopus,  Servus  Servorum  Dei.  Ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 
Exurge  Domine,  et  judica  causam  tuam,  memor  esto  improperiorum 
tnorum,  eorum  quas  ab  insipientibus  fiunt  tota  die.  Inclina  aurem 
tuam  ad  preces  nostras,  quoniam  surrexerunt  vulpes  quaerentes  demo- 
liri  vineam,  cujus  tu  torcular  calcasti  solus,  et  ascensurus  ad  Patrem, 
ejus  curam,  regimen  et  administrationem  Petro  tanquam  Capiti,  et  tuo 
Vicario  ejusque  successoribus,  instar  triumphantis  Ecclesiae  commi- 
sisti;  exterminare  nititur  earn  aper  de  silva,  et  singularis  ferus  depas- 
dtur  eam. 

Exurge  Petre,  et  pro  pastorali  cura  prsefata  (ut  prsefertur)  tibi 
divinitus  demandata,  intende  in  causam  sanctsd  Romanse  Ecclesiae 
matris  omnium  Ecclesiarum,  ac  fidei  Magistrse,  quam  tu,  jubente  Deo, 
tao  sanguine  consecrasti.  Ck>ntra  quam,  sicut  tu  prsemonere  dignatus 
es,  insurgunt  Magistri  mendaces,  introducentes  sectas  perditionis  sibi 
celerem  interitum  superducentes,  quorum  lingua  ignis  est,  inquietum 
malum,  plena  veneno  mortifero,  qui  zelum  amarum  habentes,  et  con- 
tentiones  in  cordibus  suis,  gloriantur,  et  mendaces  sunt  adversus 
yeritatenL 

Exurge  tu  quoque,  qusesumus  Paule,  qui  eam  tua  doctrina,  ac  pari 
martjrio  illuminasti  atque  illustrasti.  Jam  enim  surgit  novus  Por- 
pbjrius,  qui  sicut  ille  olim  sanctos  Apostolos  injuste  momordtt,  ita  hie 
sanctos  Pontifices  Pracdecessores  nostros,  contra  tuam  doctrinam  eos 
non  obsecrando,  sed  increpando  mordere,  lacerare,  ac  ubi  causae  suaa 
diffidit,  ad  convicia  accedere  non  veretur,  more  haereticorum,  quorum 
(ut  inquit  Hieronymus)  ultimum  praBsidium  est,  ut,  cum  conspiciant 
causas  suas  damnatum  iri,  incipiant  virus  serpentis  lingua  diffundere, 
et  cum  se  victos  conspiciant,  ad  contumelias  prosilire.  Nam  licet 
hsereses  esse  ad  exercitationem  fidelium,  tu  dixeris  oportere,  eas  tamen 
ne  incrementum  accipiant,  neve  vulpeculaB  coalescant,  in  ipso  ortu»  te 
intercedente  et  adjuvante,  extingui  necesse  est 

Exurgat  denique  omnis  Sanctorum,  ac  reliqua  universalis  Ecdesia, 
cujus  vera  sacrarum  literarum  interpretatione   posthabita,   quidam, 
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qaorum  menteni  pater  mendacii  excoecavit,  ex  veteri  lueretiooniin 
instituto,  apud  semetipsos  sapientes,  scripturas  easdem  aliter,  qnam 
Spiritus  sanctus  flagitet,  proprio  duntaxat  sensu,  ambitionis  aoneqae 
popularis  causa  (teste  Apostolo)  interpretantur,  imo  vero  toiquent,  et 
adulterant.  Ita  ut  juxta  Hieronymum,  jam  non  sit Evangelium  Cluistiy 
aed  hominis  aut  quod  pejus  est,  Diaboli.  Exurgat,  inquam,  pncfota 
sancta  £cclesia  Dei,  et  una  cum  beatissimis  Apostolis  pnefatus  apud 
Deum  omnipotentem  intercedat,  ut  purgatis  ovium  suarum  erroribus, 
eliminatisque  a  Fidelium  finibus  hasresibus  universis,  EcdesisB  sus 
sanctas  pacem  et  unitatem  conservare  dignetur. 

Dudum  siquidem,  quod  pne  animi  angustia  et  mosrore  exprimere 
vix  possumus,  fide  dignorum  relatu  ac  fama  publica  referente  ad  nos- 
trum pervenit  auditum,  immo  vero,  proh  dolor,  oculis  nostris  vidimus, 
ac  legimus,  multos  ac  varios  errores,  quosdam  videlicet  jam  per  Con- 
cilia, ac  Ftffidecessorum  nostrorum  constitutiones  damnatos,  haeresim 
etiam  Gnecorum  et  Bohemicam  expresse  continentes,  alios  vero  re- 
spective vel  hsBreticos,  vel  falsos,  vel  scandalosos,  vel  piarum  annum 
offensivos,  vel  simplidum  mentium  seductivos  a  falsis  fidei  cnltoribus, 
qui  per  superbam  curiositatem,  mundi  gloriam  cupientes  contra  Apos- 
toli  doctrinam,  plus  sapere  volunt  quam  oporteat,  quorum  garrulitas 
(ut  inquit  Hieronjmus)  sine  Scripturarum  autoritate  non  haberet  fidem, 
nisi  viderentur  perversam  doctrinam,  etiam  divinis  testimoniis,  male 
tamen  interpretatis,  roborare,  a  quorum  oculis  Dei  timor  recess!^ 
human!  generis  hoste  suggerente,  noviter  suscitatos,  et  nuper  apod 
quosdam  leviores  in  incljta  natione  Grermanica  seminatos. 

Quod  eo  magis  dolemus  ibi  evenisse,  quod  eandem  nationem  et  nos 
et  Prsedecessores  nostri  in  visceribus  semper  gesserimus  charitatis ; 
nam  post  translatum  ex  Grseds  a  Bom.  Ecdesia  in  eosdem  Germanos 
Imperium,  iidem  Prsedecessores  nostri  et  nos,  ejusdem  Ecclesi»  advo- 
cates defensoresque  ex  eis  semper  accepimus.  Quos  quidem  Gennanos 
catholioB  veritatis  vere  gennanos,  constat  hseresium  acerrimos  oppugn 
natores  semper  fuisse.  Cujus  rei  testes  sunt  laudabiles  iUae  consti- 
tutiones Germanorum  Imperatorum  pro  libertate  Ecdesiae,  proqne 
expellendis  exterroinandisque  ex  omni  Germania  luereticis,  mb  gravis- 
simis  poenis,  etiam  amissionis  tenarum  et  dominiorum,  contra  recepta- 
tores,  vel  non  expellentes,  olim  editsB,  et  a  nostris  Predeceflaoribaa 
oonfirmatsB ;  quae  si  hodie  servarentur,  et  nos  et  ipsi  utique  hac  mdestia 
careremus. 

Testis  est  in  Condlio  Constantiensi  Hussitarum  ac  THdeviatanxm, 
nee  non  Hieronjmi  Pragensis  damnata  ac  punita  perfidia.  Testis  est 
toties  contra  Bohemos  Grermanorum  sanguis  effusus.  Testis  deniqoe 
est  predictorum  errorum,  sen  multorum  ex  eis,  per  Colonienaem  et 
Lovaniensem  Universitates,  utpote  agri  dominici  piissimas,  religioaisd- 
masque  cultrices,  non  minus  docta  quam  vera  ac  sancta  confutatio, 
reprobatio,  et  damnatio.  Multa  quoque  alia  allegare  posaemus^  quae,  ne 
historiam  texere  videamur,  praemittenda  censuimus. 

Pro  pastoralis  igitur  officii  divina  gratia  nobis  injuncti  cura,  quam 
gerimus,  praedictorum  errorum  virus  pestiferum  ulterius  tolerare,  seu 
dissimulare,  sine  ChriatianiB  religionis,  nota  atque  orthodozn  fidd 
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injuria,  nullo  mode  possumus.     Eorum  autem  errorum  aliquos  prss- 
sentibas  duximus  inserendos,  quorum  tenor  sequitur  et  est  talis. 

Haeretica  sententia  est,  sed  usitata.  Sacramenta  novse  legis  justifi- 
cantem  gratiam  illis  dare,  qui  non  ponunt  obicem. 

In  puero  post  Baptismum  negare  remanens  peccatum,  est  Paulum 
et  Christum  simul  conculcare. 

Femes  peccati,  etiamsi  nullum  adsit  actuale  peccatum  moratur  exeun- 
tem  a  corpore  animam  ab  ingressu  coeli. 

Imperfecta  charitas  morituri,  fert  secum  necessario  magnum  timorem, 
qui  se  solo  satis  est  facere  poenam  purgatorii,  et  impedit  introitum 
regni. 

Tres  esse  partes  poenitentise,  Contritionem,  Confessionem  et  Satis- 
factionem,  non  est  fundatum  in  Scriptura,  nee  in  antiquis  Sanctis 
Christianis  Doctoribus. 

Contritio  quae  paratur  per  discussionem,  collectionem,  et  detesta- 
tionem  peccatorum,  qua  quis  recogitat  annos  suos  in  amaritudine  animaa 
su^e,  ponderando  peccatorum  gravitatem,  multitudinem,  foeditatem, 
amissionem  seternffi  beatitudinis  ac  SBternas  damnationis  acquisitionem, 
haec  contritio  facit  hjpocritam,   imo  magis  peccatorem. 

Verissimum  est  Proverbium,  et  omnium  doctrina  de  contritionibus 
hucusque  data  prasstantius,  de  caetero  non  facere  summa  pcenitentia, 
optima  pcenitentia,  nova  vita. 

NuUo  modo  praesumas  confiteri  peccata  venialia,  sed  nee  omnia  mor- 
talia,  quia  impossibile  est,  ut  omnia  mortalia  cognoscas.  Unde  in 
primitiva  Ecclesia  solum  manifesta  mortalia  confitebantur. 

Dum  volumus  omnia  pure  confiteri,  nihil  aliudfacimus,  quam  quod 
misericordiae  Dei  nihil  volumus  relinquere  ignoscendum. 

Peccata  non  sunt  uUi  remissa,  nisi  remittente  Sacerdote  credat  sibi 
remitti ;  imo  peccatum  maneret,  nisi  remissum  crederet,  non  enira 
sufficit  remissio  peccati,  et  gratiae  donatio,  sed  oportet  etiam  credere 
esse  remissum. 

Nullo  modo  confidas  absolvi  propter  tuam  contritionem,  sed  propter 
verbum  Cbristi :  Quodcunque  solveris,  &c.  Hie,  inquam,  confide  si 
Sacerdotis  obtinueris  absolutionem,  et  crede  fortiter  te  absolutum  et 
absolutus  es,  quidquid  sit  de  contritione. 

Si  per  impossibile  confessus  non  esset  contritus,  aut  Sacerdos  non 
^erio,  sed  joco  absolveret,  si  tamen  credat  se  absolutum,  verissime  est 
absolutus. 

In  Sacramento  pcenitentias,  ac  remissione  culpse,  non  plus  facit  Papa 
vel  Episcopus,  quam  infimus  Sacerdos,  immo  ubi  non  est  Sacerdos, 
aeque  tantum  quilibet  Christianus  etiamsi  mulier  aut  puer  esset. 

NuUus  debet  Sacerdoti  respondere,  se  esse  contritum,  nee  Sacerdos 
requirere. 

Magnus  est  error  eorum,  qui  ad  Sacramentum  EucbaristisB  accedunt 
huic  innixi,  quod  sint  confess!,  quod  non  sint  sibi  conscii  alicujus  pec- 
cati mortalis,  quod  prasmiserint  orationes  auas  et  praeparatoria  ;  omnes 
iUi  ad  judicium  sibi  manducant  et  bibunt.  Sed  si  credant  et  con- 
fidant se  gratiam  ibi  consecuturos,  haec  sola  fides  facit  eos  puros  et 
dignos. 

VOL.  IF.  Q  Q 
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Consultum  videtur,  quod  Ecclesia  in  communi  Concilio  statueret, 
Laicos  sub  utraque  specie  communicandos,  nee  Bohemi  communicantes 
sub  utraque  specie  sunt  bseretici,  sed  scbismatici. 

Thesauri  Ecclesite,  unde  Papa  dat  Indulgentias,  non  sunt  merita 
Christi  et  Sanctorum. 

Indulgentias  sunt  pise  fraudes  fidelium  et  remissiones  bonorum 
operum,  et  sunt  de  numero  eonim  quss  licent,  et  non  de  numero  eonim 
que  expediunt. 

IndulgentisQ  iis,  qui  veraciter  eas  consequuntur,  non  valent  ad 
remissionem  poenas  pro  peccatis  actualibus  debits^  apud  divinam 
justitiam. 

Seducuntur  credentes,  Indulgentias  esse  salutaresy  et  ad  fnictum 
Spiritus  utiles. 

Indulgentias  necessarias  sunt  solum  publicis  criminibus,  et  proprie 
concedunt  duris  solummodo  et  impatientibus. 

Sex  generibus  hominum  Indulgentias  nee  sunt  necessariae,  nee  utiles, 
videlicet,  mortuis  sen  n^orituris,  infirmis,  legitime  impeditis,  his  qui 
non  commiserunt  crimina,  his  qui  crimina  commiserunt,  sed  non  pub- 
lica,  his  qui  meliora  operantur. 

Excommunicationes  sunt  tantum  externas  poenae,  nee  privant  homi- 
nem  communibus  spiritualibus  Ecclesias  orationibus. 

Docendi  sunt  Christian  i  plus  diligere  excommunicationem,  quam 
timere. 

Romanus  Pontifex,  Petri  Successor,  non  est  Christi  Vicarius  super 
omnes  totius  mundi  Ecclesias,  ab  ipso  Christo  in  B.  Petro  institutus. 

Yerbum  Christi  ad  Petrum  ;  Quodcunque  solveris  super  terram,  he 
extenditur  duntaxat  ad  ligata  ab  ipso  Petro. 

Certuro  est,  in  manu  £cclesias  aut  Papae  prorsus  non  esse,  statuere 
articulos  fidei,  imo  nee  leges  morum,  seu  bonorum  operum. 

Si  Papa  cum  magna  parte  Ecclesias  sic  vel  sic  sentiret,  nee  etiam 
erraret,  adhuc  non  est  peccatum  aut  hasresis  contrarium  sentins,  pra»- 
sertim  in  re  non  necessaria  ad  salutem,  donee  fuerit  per  Concilium 
universale  alter um  reprobatum,  alterum  approbatum. 

Via  nobis  facta  est  enarrandi  autoritatem  Conciliorum,  et  libere 
contradicendi  eorum  gestis,  et  judicandi  eorum  decreta,  et  confidenter 
confitendi  quidquid  verum  videtur,  sive  probatum  fuerit,  sive  repro' 
batum  a  quocunque  Concilio. 

Aliqui  articuli  Johannis  Hus,  condemnati  in  Concilio  Constantiensi 
sunt  Christianissimi,  verissimi,  et  Evangelici,  quos  nee  universalis 
Ecclesia  posset  damnare. 

In  omni  opere  bono  Justus  peccat. 

Opus  bonum  optime  factum,  est  veniale  peccatum. 

Hereticos  comburi,  est  contra  voluntatem  Spiritus. 

Prosliari  adversus  Turcas,  et  repugnare  Deo  visitant!  iniquitates 
nostras. 

Nemo  est  cert  us,  se  non  semper  peccare  mortaliter,  propter  oc 
tissimum  superbias  vitium. 

laberum  arbitrium  post  peccatum  est  res  de  solo  titulo,  et  dum  ficit 
quod  in  se  est,  peccat  mortiditer. 
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Purgatoriam  uon  potest  probari  ex  sacra  Scriptura  quae  sit  in  Canone. 

AninuB  in  Purgatorio  non  sunt  secure  de  eorum  salute,  saltern 
omnes,  nee  probatum  est,  ullis  aut  rationibus  aut  Scripturis,  ipsas  esse 
extra  statum  nierendi,  aut  augend®  charitatis. 

Animas  in  Purgatorio  peccant  sine  intermissione,  quamdiu  quaerunt 
requiem,  et  horrent  poenas. 

Anime  ex  Purgatorio  liberatse  suffragiis  iriventium,  minus  beantur, 
quam  si  per  se  satisfecissent. 

Prsslati  ecclesiastici  et  Principes  seculares  non  malefacerent,  si 
omnes  sacoos  mendicitatis  delerent. 

Qui  quidem  errores  respective  quam  sint  pestiferi,  quam  perniciosi, 
quam  scandalosi,  quam  piarum  et  simplicium  mentium  seductivi,  quam 
denique  sint  contra  omnem  charitatem  ac  8.  Bomanse  Ecclesise  Matris 
omnium  fidelium  et  roagistrsB  fidei  reverentiam,  atque  nervum  ecclesi- 
astical disciplinse,  obedientiam  scilicet,  quae  fons  est  et  origo  omnium 
virtutum,  sine  qua  facile  unusquisque  infidelis  esse  convincitur,  nemo 
aaiue  mentis  ignorat. 

Nos  igitur  in  prsBmissis,  utpote  gravissimis,  propensius  (ut  decet) 
.  procedere,  nee  non  hujusmodi  pesti,  morboque  canceroso,  ne  in  agro 
dominico  tanquam  vepres  nocivus,  ulterius  serpat,  viam  prsecludere 
cupientes  habita  super  prsedictis  erroribus  et  eorum  singulis  diiit^enti 
trutinatione,  discussione,  ac  districto  examine,  maturaque  deliberatione, 
omnibusque  rite  pensatis  ac  saepius  ventilatis  cum  venerabilibus  Fratri- 
bus  nostris,  sanctae  Rom.  £cclesi8s  Cardinalibus,  ac  Regularium  ordi- 
num  Prioribus  sen  Ministris  generalibus,  pluribusque  aliis  sacrae  Theo- 
logiae,  nee  non  utriusque  Juris  Professoribus,  sive  Magistris,  et  quidem 
peritissimis,  reperimus  eosdem  errores  respective  (ut  praefertur)  aut 
articulos  non  esse  catholicos,  nee  tanquam  tales  esse  dogmatizandos, 
aed  contra  catholicas  Ecdesias  doctrinam,  sire  traditionem,  tanquam 
adeo  veram  divinarum  Scripturarum  receptam  interpretationem,  cujus 
authoritati  ita  aoquiescendum  censuit  Augustinus,  ut  dixerit,  se  Evan- 
gelio  non  fuisse  crediturum,  nisi  EcclesisB  catholicae  intervenisset 
autoritaa.  Nam  ex  eisdem  erroribus,  vel  eorum  aliquo,  vel  aliqui- 
bus  palam  sequitur,  eandem  Ecclesiam  qusB  Spiritu  sancto  regit ur, 
errare  et  semper  errasse.  Quod  est  utique  contra  illud  quod  Cbristus 
dificipulis  suis  in  ascensione  sua  (ut  in  sancto  Evangelio  Matth.  legi- 
tur)  promisit  dicens  :  Ego  vobiscum  sum  usque  ad  consummationem 
aeculi.  Nee  non  contra  sanctorum  Patrum  determinationes,  Concili- 
orum  quoque  et  summorum  Pontificum  expressas  ordinationes  sen 
Canones,  quibus  non  obtemperasse,  omnium  hasresium  et  schismatum, 
teste  Cjpriano^  femes  et  causa  semper  fuit. 

De  eorundem  itaque  venerabilium  Fratrum  nostrorum  consilio  et 
aaaensu,  ac  omnium  et  singulorum  praedictorum  matura  deliberatione, 
praedicta  autoritate  omnipotentis  Dei,  et  beatorum  Apostolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli,  et  nostra,  pnefatos  et  singulos  articulos  sen  errores  tanquam 
(ut  praemittitur)  respective  baereticos  aut  scandalosos,  aut  falsos,  aut 
piarum  aurium  ofiensivos,  vel  simplicium  mentium  seductivos  et  veri- 
tati  catholicas  obviantes,  damnamus,  reprobamus,  atque  omnino  rejici- 
maa,  ac  pro  damnatia,  reprobatis  et  rejectis  ab  omnibus  utriusque  sezus 
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Christi  fidellbus  haberi  debere,  haram  serie  decernimus  et  declaramas. 
Inhibentes  in  virtute  sanctaQ  obediential,  ac  sub  majoris  excommuni- 
cationis,  tales  sententise,  nee  non  quoad  Ecclesiasticas  et  regulares  per* 
sonas,  Episcopalium  omnium,  etiamPatriarchalium,  Metropclitanorum^ 
et  aliaram  cathedralium  Ecclesiarum,  Monasteriorum  quoque  et 
prioratuum,  etiam  Conventualium  et  quorumcunque  dignitatum,  aut 
beneficiorum  Ecclesiasticorum,  secularium,  aut  quorumvis  ordinum 
regularium,  privationis  et  inhabilitatis  ad  ilia,  et  alia  in  posterum 
obtinenda. 

Quo  vero  ad  conventus,  Capitula  seudomos  aut  pialocasecularium^ 
vel  regularium,  etiam  mendicantium,  nee  non  Universitatis  etiam  stu- 
diorum  generalium,  quorumcumque  privilegiorum  indultonim  a  Sede 
Apostolica  vel  ejus  Legatis,  aut  alias  quomodolibet  habitorum  vel  ob- 
tentorum,  cujuscunque  tenor! s  existant ;  nee  non  nominis  et  potestatis 
stadium  generale  tenendi,  legendi,  ac  interpretandi  quasvis  scientias 
et  facultates  inhabilitatis  ad  ilia,  et  alia  in  posterum  obtinenda  ;  pre- 
dicatiouis  quoque  officii  ac  amissionis  studii  generalis  et  omnium 
privilegiorum  ejusdem. 

Quo  vero  ad  seculares  ejusdem  excommunicationis,  nee  non  amis* 
sionis  cujuscunque  emphiteosis,  seu  quorumcunque  Feudorum,  tam  a 
Romana  Ecclesia,  quam  alias  quomodolibet  obtentorum,  ac  etiam  inha- 
bilitatis ad  ilia  et  dia  in  posterum  obtinenda. 

Nee  non  quoad  omnes  et  singulos  superius  nominatos,  inhibitiones 
ecclesiastics  sepulturse,  inhabilitatisque  ad  omnes  et  singulos  actus  legi- 
timos,  infamise,  ac  diffidationis,  et  criminis  laesae  Majestatis,  et  haereti- 
corum  etfautorum  eorundem  in  jure  expressis  poenis,  eo  ipso  et  absque 
ulteriori  declaratione,  per  omnes  et  singulos  supradictos,  si  (quod  absit) 
contra  fecerint,  incurrendis.  A  quibus  vigore  quibuscunque  facultatis 
et  clausularum  etiam  in  confessionalibus  quibusvis  personis,  sub  qui-> 
busvis  verborum  foimis  contentarum,  nisi  a  Bom.  Pontifice  vel  alio  ab 
eo  ad  id  in  specie  facultatem  habente,  prseterquam  in  mortis  articulo 
constituti  absolvi  nequeant. 

Omnibus  et  singulis  utriusque  sexus  Christi  fidelibus  tam  Laicis  quam 
Clericis,  secularibus,  et  quorumvis  ordinum  regularibus  et  aliis  quibus* 
cunque  personis,  cujuscunque  status,  gradus  vel  conditionis  existant, 
et  quacunque  Ecclesiastica  vel  mundana  praefulgeant  dignitate  ;  etiam 
sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesise  Cardinalibus,  Patriarchis,  Primatibus, 
Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis  Patriarchalium,  Metropolitanorum  et  aliarum 
cathedralium,  collegiatarum,  ac  inferiorum  Ecchsiarum  Praelads, 
Clericis,  aliisque  personis  ecclesiasticis,  secularibus,  et  quorumvis 
ordinum,  etiam  Mendicantium,  Regularibus,  Abbatibus,  Prioribus,  vel 
Ministris  generalibus  vel  particularibus  Fratribus,  seu  Religiosis, 
exemptis  et  non  exemptis  Studiorum  quoque  ITniversitatibus  saecula- 
ribus  et  quorumvis  ordinum  etiam  medicantium  Regularibus. 

Nee  non  Regibus,  Imperatoribus,  Electoribus,  Principibus,  Ducibus, 
Marchionibus^  Comitibus,  Baronibus,  Capitaneis,  Conductoribus, 
Domicellis,  omnibusque  Officialibus,  Judicibus,  Notariis  ecclesiasticia 
et  secularibus,  Communitatibus,  Universitatibus,  Potentatibus,  Civita* 
tibus,  castris,  terris  et  locis,  seu  eorum  vel  earum  civibus,  habitatori* 
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bus  et  incolis,  ac  quibusvis  aliis  personis,  ecclesiasticis,  yel  rcgularibus 
(ut  prsBfertur)  per  universum  orbem  ubicunque,  praesertim  in  Alema- 
nia  existentibus,  vel  pro  tempore  futuris,  ne  prsefatos  erroree,  aut 
eorum  aliquos,  perversaroque  doctrinam  hajusmodi  asserere,  affirmare» 
defendere,  prsedicare,  aut  illi  quomodolibet,  publice  vel  occulte,  qnovis 
qnaesito  ingenio  vel  colore  tacite  vel  expresse  favere  prsesumant. 

Insuper,  quia  errores  prsefati,  et  plures  alii  continentur  in  Libellis 
seu  Scriptis  cujuadam  Martini  Lutheri,  dictos  Libellos,  et  omnia  dicti 
Lutheri  Scripta,  seu  Pnedicationes,  in  latino,  vel  quocunque  alio 
idiomate  reperiuntur,  in  quibus  dicti  errores,  seu  eorum  aliquis  conti- 
nentur, similiter  damnamus,  reprobamus,  atque  omnino  rejicimus,  et 
pro  omnino  damnatis,  reprobatis  ac  rejectis  (ut  prsefertur)  haberi  vo- 
lumus*  Mandantes  in  virtute  sanctae  obedientise,  et  sub  poenis  prsedic- 
tis  eo  ipso  incurrendis,  omnibus  et  siugulis  utriusque  sexus  Christi 
fideiibus  superius  nominatis  ne  hujusmodi  Scripta,  Libellos,  Pnedi- 
cationes  seu  schedulas,  vel  in  eis  contenta  capitula,  errores  aut  arti- 
culos  supradictos  continentia  legere,  asserere,  prsedicare,  laudare, 
imprimere,  publicare  sive  defendere,  per  se,  vel  alinm,  seu  alios, 
directe  vel  indirecte,  tacite  vel  expresse,  publice  vel  occulte,  aut  in 
domibus  suis,  sive  aliis,  publicis  vel  privatis  locis  tenere  quoquo  modo 
praesumant.  Quinimo  ilia  statim  post  harum  publicationem  ubicunque 
fuerint,  per  Ordinarios  et  alios  supradictos  diligenter  quaesita,  publice 
et  solenniter,  in  prassentia  Cleri  et  populi,  sub  omnibus  et  singulis 
supradictis  pcenis  comburant. 

Quod  vero  ad  ipsum  Lutherum  attinet,  bone  Deus,  quid  prsetermi- 
simus,  quod  non  fecimus,  quid  patemas  cbaritatis  omisimus,  ut  eum  ab 
hujusmodi  erroribus  revocaremus  ?  Postquara  enim  ipsum  citavimus, 
mitius  cum  eo  procedere  volentes,  ilium  invitavimus,  atque  tam  per 
diversos  tractatus,  cum  Legato  nostro  habitos,  quam  per  literas  nostras 
hortati  fuimus,  ut  e  prsedictis  erroribus  discederet,  aut  ad  aos,  oblato 
etiam  salvo  conductu,  et  pecunia  ad  iter  necessaria,  sine  metu,  sine 
timore  aliquo,  quem  perfecta  charitas  foras  mittere  debuit,  veniret,  ac 
Salvatoris  nostri,  Apostolique  Pauli  exemplo,  non  in  occulto,  sed 
palam,  et  in  facie  loqueretur.  Quod  si  fecisset,  pro  certo  (ut  arbitra- 
mur)  ad  cor  reversus,  errores  suos  cognovisset,  nee  in  Romana  curia, 
quam  tantopere  vanis  malevolorum  rumoribos  plusquam  oportuit  tribu- 
endo  vituperat,  tot  reperisset  errata,  docuissemusque  eum,  luce  darius, 
aanctoa  Roroanos  Pontifices,  Prasdecessores  nostros,  quos  praeter 
omnem  modestiam  injuriose  laceret,  in  suis  Canonibus  seu  Constitu- 
tionibus  quas  mordere  nititur,  nunquam  errasse.  Quia  juxta  Fro- 
phetam,  nee  in  Gralaad  resina,  nee  medicus  deest. 

Sed  obaudivit  semper,  et  praedicta  Citatione,  omnibusque  et  singu- 
lis supradictis  spretis,  venire  contempsit,  ac  usque  in  praesentem  diem 
Gontumax,  atque  animo  indurato  censuras  ultra  annum  sustinuit.  Et 
quod  deterius  est,  addens  mala  malis,  de  Citatione  hujusmodi  noticiam 
habens,  in  vocem  temerariae  Appellationis  prorupit  ad  futurum  Con- 
cilium, contra  constitutionem  Pii  IL  ac  Julii  II.  praedecessorum  nos- 
trorum,  qua  cavetur,  taliter  appellantes  haereticorum  poena  plectendos, 
(frustra  enim  Concilii  auxilium  imploravit,  qui  illi  se  non  credere 
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palam  profitetar.)  Ita  ut  contra  ipsum,  tanquam  de  fide  notarie  bus- 
pectum,  imo  vere  hereticam,  absque  uUa  Citatione,  vel  mora,  ad  con- 
demnationem  et  damnationem  ejus,  tanquam  haeretici,  ac  omnium  et 
singularum  Buprascriptarum  pcenarum  et  cenrararum  severitatem  pro- 
cedere  possemus,  Nihilominus  de  eorundem  Fratrum  nostrorum  con- 
silio,  omnipotentis  Dei  imitantes  clementiam,  qui  non  vult  mortem 
peccatorid,  sed  magis  ut  con  vert  atur  et  vivat,  omnium  injuiiarum 
hactenus  nobis  et  Apostolic®  Sedi  lUatarum  obliti,  omni  qua  poBSumus 
pietate  uti  decrevimus,  et  quantum  in  nobis  est,  agere,  at  proposita 
mansuetudinis  via,  ad  cor  revertatur,  et  a  prsedictis  recedat  erroribus, 
ut  ipsum,  tanquam  Filium  ilium  prodigum  ad  gremium  Eodesiae  rcTcr- 
tentem  benigne  recipiamus. 

Ipsum  igitur  Lutherum,  et  quoscunque  ei  adhsrentes,  ejasqoe 
receptatores  et  fautores  per  viscera  misericordise  Dei  nostri,  et  per 
aspersionem  sanguinis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  quo,  et  per  quern 
humani  generis  redemptio,  et  sanctae  matris  Ecdesiae  sddificatio  facta 
est,  ex  toto  corde  hortamur  et  obsecramus,  ut  ipsius  Ecdesis  paoem 
unitatem  et  veritatem,  pro  qua  ipse  Salvator  tam  instanter  oravit  ad 
Patrem,  turbare  desistant,  et  a  prsedictis  tam  perniciosis  erroribus  pror^ 
sus  abstineant,  inventuri  apud  nos,  si  effectuaUter  paruerint,  et  paruisse 
per  legitima  documenta  nos  certificaverint,  patem»  charitatia  affectumy 
et  apertum  mansuetudinis  et  clementias  fontem. 

Inhibentes  nihilominus  eidem  Luthero  ex  nunc,  ut  interim  ab  omni 
prsedicationis,  seu  prsedicationis  officio  omnino  desistat.  Alioqui  nt 
ipsum  Lutherum,  si  forte  justiciar  et  virtutis  amor  a  peccato  non  retra- 
hat,  indulgeniiseque  spes  ad  poenitentiam  non  reducat,  poenarum  terror 
coerceat  disciplinse,  eundcm  Lutherum,  ejusque  adhaerentes,  compli- 
ces, fautores  et  receptatores  tenore  praesentium  requirimus,  et  mo* 
nemus  in  virtute  sanctas  obediential,  et  sub  pnedictis  omnibus  et 
singulis  poenis,  eo  ipso  incurrendis,  districte  pnecipiendo  mandamus, 
quatenus  infra  sexaginta  dies,  quorum  viginti  pro  primo,  viginti  pro 
secundo,  et  reliquos  viginti  dies  pro  tertio  et  peremptorio  termino 
assignamus,  ab  affixione  praesentium  in  locis  infrascriptis,  immediate 
sequentes  numerandos,  Ipse  Lutherus,  complices,  fautores,  adhserentes 
et  receptatores  praedicte  a  prsefatis  erroribus  eorumque  praedicatione 
ac  publicatione  et  assertione,  defensione  quoque,  et  libromm  sen 
Script urarum  editione,  super  eisdem,  sive  eorum  aliquo,  omnino  desis- 
tant :  librosque  ac  Scripturas  omnes  et  singulas,  prasfatos  errores,  sen  ' 
eorum  aliquos  quomodolibet  continentes,  comburant,  vel  combori 
faciant  Ipse  etiam  Lutherus  errores  et  assertiones  hujusmodi  omnino 
revocet,  ac  de  Revocatione  hujusmodi  per  publica  documenta  in  forma 
juris  valida,  in  manibus  duorum  Praelatorum  consignata,  ad  nos  infra 
alios  similes  sexaginta  dies  transmittenda,  vel  per  ipsummet  (si  ad  noa 
venire  voluerit,  quod  magis  placeret)  cum  prasfato  plenissimo  salvo 
conductu,  quern  ex  nunc  concedimus,  deferenda,  nos  certiores  efficiat, 
ut  de  ejus  vera  obedientia  nuUus  dubitationis  scrupulus  valeat 
remanere. 

Alias,  si  (quod  absit)  Lutherus  prasfatus,  complices,  fautores, 
adhasrentes  et  receptatores  prasdicti  secus  egerint,  seu  praemissa  omnia 
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et  dngnla  infra  terminam  prsedictam  cum  eflfectu  non  impleverint, 
Apoetoli  imitantes  doctrinam,  qai  haereticam  hominem  post  primam  et 
secandam  correctionem  vitandum  docuit,  exnunc  prout  extunc  et  e 
converso  eundem  Lutherum  complices,  adhserentes,  fuutores  et  recepta- 
tores  prsfatos,  et  eorum  quemlibet,  tanquam  aridos  almites,  in  Christo 
non  manentes,  sed  doctrinam  contrariam,  catholicae  fidei  inimicam,  sive 
Bcandalosam,  seu  damnatam,  in  non  modicam  oifensam  divinse  Majes- 
tatis  ac  universalis  Ecclesiae,  et  fidei  catholicas  detrimentum,  et  scan- 
dalum  dogmatizantes  et  prsedicantes,  claves  quoque  EcclesiaB  vilipen- 
dentes,  notorios  et  pertinaces  hasreticos  eadem  authoritate  fuisse  et 
esse  dedarantes,  eosdem,  ut  tales  harum  serie  condemnamus,  et  eos  pro 
talibns  liaberi  ab  omnibus  utriusque  sex  us  Cbristi  fidelibus  supradictis 
volumus,  et  mandamus.  Eosque  omnes  et  singulos  omnibus  supradic- 
tis et  aliis  contra  tales  a  jure  inflictis  poenis  praesentium  tenore  subjici- 
mus,  et  eisdem  irretitos  fuisse  et  esse  decernimus  et  declaramus. 

Inhibemus  praeterea  sub  omnibus  et  singulis  praemissis  poeuis  eo 
ipso  incurrendis  omnibus  et  singulis  Christi  fidelibus  superius  nomi- 
natis,  ne  Scripta  etiam  pnefatos  errores  non  continentia,  ab  eodem 
Luthero  quomodolibet  condita  vel  edita,  aut  condenda  vel  edenda,  sea 
eorum  aliqua,  tanquam  ab  homino  orthodoxae  fidei  inimico^  atque  ideo 
Tehementer  suspecta,  et  ut  ejus  memoria  omnino  delcatur  de  Christi 
fidelium  consortio,  legere,  asserere,  prasdicare,  laudare,  imprimere,  pub- 
licare,  sive  defendere,  per  se,  vel  alium  seu  alios  directe  vel  indirecte, 
tacite  vel  expresse,  publice  vel  occulte,  seu  in  domibus  suis,  sive  aliis 
locis  publicis  vel  privatis,  tenere  quoquo  modo  prassumant,  quinimo 
ilia  comburant,  ut  praefertur. 

Monemus  insuper  omnes  et  singulos  Christi  fideles  supradictos  sub 
eadem  excommunicationis  latas  sententias  poena,  ut  hasreticos  praedictos 
dedaratos  et  condemnatos,  mandatis  nostris  non  obtemperantes,  post 
lapsum  termini  snpradicti  evitent,  et  quantum  in  eis  est,  evitari 
faciant,  nee  cum  eisdem  vel  eorum  aliquo  commercium  aut  aliquam 
conversationem,  seu  communionem  habeant  nee  eis  necessaria  mi- 
nistrent 

Ad  majorem  praeterea  dicti  Lutheri  suorumque  complicum,  fautorum 
et  adhaerentium,  ac  receptatorum  praedictorum  sic  post  lapsum  termini 
pnedicti  declaratorum  haereticorum,  et  conderonatorum  confusionem, 
universis  et  singulis  utriusque  sexus  Christi  fidelibus,  Patriarcbis, 
Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  patriarchalium,  metropolitan,  et  aliarum 
csthedndium,  coliegiatarum,  ac  inferiorum  Ecclesiarum  Praelatis, 
Capitulis,  aliisque  personis  ecclesiasticis,  secularibus,  et  quorum  vis 
ordinum,  etiam  Mendicantium  (prassertim  ejus  congregationis,  cujus 
dictuB  Lutherus  est  professus,  et  in  qua  degere,  vel  morari  dicitur) 
regularibus,  exemptis,  et  non  exemptis.  Nee  non  universis  et  singulis 
Principibus,  quacunque  ecclesiastica  vel  mundana  fulgentibus  digni- 
tate,  Regibus,  Imperatoribus,  Electoribus,  Ducibus,  Marchionibus, 
Comitibus,  Baronibusy  Capitaneis,  Conductoribus,  Domicellis,  Com- 
munitatibus,  Universitatibus,  Potentatibus,  Civitntibus,  Terris,  Cas- 
tris  et  Locis,  seu  eorum  babitatoribus,  civibus  et  incolis,  omnibusque 
aliis  et  singulis  supradictis  per  universum  orbem,  pnesertim  in  eadem 
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Alemania  constitutb  mandamus,  quatenu9  sub  pnedictis  omnibus  et 
singulis  poenis,  ipsi  vel  eonim  quilibet  prssfatum  Lutherum,  complices, 
adhserentes,  receptatores  et  fautores  personaliter  capiant,  et  captos  ad 
nostram  instantiam  retineant,  et  ad  nos  mittant ;  reportaturi  pro  tarn 
bono  opere,  a  nobis  et  Sede  Apostolica  remunerationem  praemiumque 
condign um,  vel  saltem  eos,  et  eorum  quemlibet  de  metropolitanis, 
cathedralibus,  collegiatis  et  aliis  Ecclesiis,  domibus,  monasteriis,  con- 
ventibus,  civitatibus,  dominiis,  universitatibus,  communitatibus,  cas- 
tris,  terns  ac  locis  respective,  tarn  clerici  et  r^;ulares,  quam  laid 
omnes  et  singuli  supradicti,  omnino  expellant. 

Civitates  vero,  dominia,  terras,  castra,  villas,  comitatus,  fortilitia, 
oppida  et  loca,  quaecunque  ubilibet  consistentia,  earum  et  eomm 
respective,  Metropolitanos  Cathedrales,  Collegiataa  et  alias  Ecdesias, 
Monasteria,  Prioratus,  Domus,  Conventus,  et  alia  loca  religiosa,  vel  pia» 
cujuscunque  ordinis  (ut  prsefertur)  ad  quae  prsefatum  Luthenun,  vel 
aiiquem  ex  prssdictis  dedinare  contigerit,  quam  diu  ibi  permanserit,  et 
triduo  post  recessum,  ecclesiastico  subjidmus  interdicto. 

£t  ut  praemissa  omnibus  innotescant,  mandamus  insuper  universis 
Patriarchis,  Archiepiscopis,  £piscopis,  patriarcbalium,  metropolitano- 
rum  et  aliarum  cathedrdium  ac  collegiatarum  Ecclesiarum  Fndatis, 
Capitulis,  diisque  personis  ecclesiasticis,  secularibus  et  quorumvis 
ordinum  supradictorum  regularibus  Fratribus^  Religiosis,  Monachisp 
exemptis  et  non  exemptis  supradictus  ubilibet,  praesertim  in  Alemania 
constitutis,  quatenus  ipsi,  vel  eorum  quilibet  sub  similibus  censuris,  et 
pconis  eo  ipso  incurrendis,  Lutherum,  omnesque  et  singulos  supradic- 
tos,  qui  elapso  termino,  hujusmodi  mandatis  seu  monitis  nostris  non 
paruerint,  in  eorum  Ecclesiis,  dominicis  et  aliis  festivis  diebus,  dnm 
inibi  major  populi  multitudo  ad  divina  conveuerit,  declaratos  baereti* 
cos  et  condemnatos  publico  nuncient,  fadantque,  et  mandent  ab  aliis 
nunciari,  et  ab  omnibus  arctius  evitari.  Nee  non  omnibus  Christi 
fiddibus,  ut  eos  evitent  pari  modo,  sub  praedictis  censuris  et  pcenis. 
Et  praesentes  literas,  vel  earum  transsumptum  sub  forma  infrascripta 
factum  in  eorum  Ecclesiis,  monasteriis,  domibus,  conventibus,  et  aliis 
locis,  legi,  publicari,  atque  affigi  i'aciant. 

Excommunicamus  quoque  et  anathematizamus  omnes  et  singulos 
cujuscunque  status,  gradus,  conditionis,  praeeminentiae,  dignitatis,  ant 
excellentiae  fuerint,  qui,  quo  minus  praesentes  literae^  vel  eamm 
transsumpta,  copiae,  seu  exemplaria,  in  sais  terris  et  dominiis  legi, 
affigi  et  publicari  possint,  fecerint,  vd  quoquo  modo  procuraverint,  per 
se  vel  alium  seu  alios,  publice  vel  occulte,  directe  vel  indirecte,  tadte 
vel  expresse. 

Postremo,  quia  difficile  foret  praesentes  literas  ad  singula  quaoqae 
loca  deferri,  in  quibus  necessarium  foret,  Yolumus  et  Apostolica  auto* 
ritate  decernimus,  quod  earum  transsumptis  manu  publici  Notarii  con- 
fectis  et  subscriptis,  vd  in  dma  urbe  impressis,  et  sigillo  alicujas 
ecdesiastici  Praelati  munitis,  ubique  stetur,  et  plena  fides  adhibeatnr, 
prout  originalibus  Uteris  staretur  et  adhiberetur,  si  forent  exhibitae  vd 
ostensae. 

£t  ne  praefatus  Lutherus  omnesque  dii  supradicti^  quos  praesentes 
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litene  quomodolibet  concemunt,  ignorantiam  earundem  literarnm,  et 
in  eis  coxitentorura  omnium  et  singulorum  prastendere  valeant,  literas 
ipsas  in  Basilica  principis  Apostolorum,  et  Cancellariae  Apostolicae,  nee 
non  cathedralium  Ecclesiarum  Brandenburgen.  et  Misnen,  et  Mer»- 
burgen.  valyis  affigi  et  publicare  deberi  voluimus,  Decernentes,  quod 
earundem  literarum  pablicatio  sic  facta,  supradictum  Lutherum,  om- 
nesque  alios  et  singulos  prtenominatos,  quos  literae  hujusmodi  quomo- 
dotibet  concernunt,  perinde  arctent,  ac  si  literae  ipsae  die  affixionis  et 
publicationis  hujusmodi,  eis  personaliter  lectas  et  intimatas  forent. 
Quum  non  sit  verisimile,  quod  ea,  quse  tam  patentur  fiunt,  debeant 
apud  eos  incognita  remanere. 

Non  obstantibus  constitutionibus  et  ordinationibus  Apostolicis,  seu 
fiupradictis  omnibus  et  singulis,  vel  eorum  alicubi,  aut  quibusvis  aliis 
a  8ede  Apostolica  prsedicta,  yel  ab  ea  potestatem  habentibus,  sub  qua- 
vis  forma,  etiam  confessionalis,  et  cum  quibusvis  etiam  fortissimis 
dausulis,  aut  ex  quavis  causa,  seu  grandi  consideratione  indultum,  vel 
concessum  existat,  quod  interdici,  suspeudi,  vel  excommunicari  non 
possint  per  literas  apostolicas  non  facientes  plenam  et  expressam,  ac 
de  verbo  ad  verbum,  non  autem  per  clausulas  generales,  id  importantes 
deindulto  hujusmodi  mentionem  ejusdem  indulti  tenores,  causas  et 
formas,  perinde  ac  si  de  verbo  ad  verbum  insererentur,  ita  ut  omnino 
tollatur,  praesentibos  pro  expressis  habentes. 

Nulli  ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  banc  paginam  nostras  damnationis, 
Teprobationis,  rejectionis,  decreti,  declarationis,  inhibitionis,  volun- 
tatis, mandati,  hortationis,  obsecrationis,  requisitionis,  monitionis,  assig- 
nationis,  confessionis,  condemnationis,  subjectionis,  excommunicationis, 
et  anathematizaiionis  infringere,  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contra  ire. 
Si  quia  autem  hoc  attentare  praesumpserit,  indignationem  omnipo- 
tentis  Dei,  ac  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum  ejus,  se  noverit 
incursarum. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  Anno  Incarnationis  Domi- 
nicae,  k.d.zx.  17.  Kalend.  Julii,  Pontificatus  nostri  aimo  octavo. 

Visa ;  R.  Milanesius. 

Albergatus. 


No.  LXXXni.     p.  272. 

LutJieri  Op,  tom.  ii.  p.  257. 

Leo  Papa  X.  Friderko  Saxonia  JDuci,  Sacri  Romani  Imperii 

JElectorL 

DUecte  Filiy  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedicttonem. 

Quoi>  ad  nos  gravissimorum  hominum  testimoniis  allatum  est,  Nobili- 
tatem  tuam  pro  sua  praestanti  prudentia,  et  in  summum  Deum  ejusque 
fidem  orthodoxam,  pietate,  nobilitate  animi  et  generis  Majorumque 
tuorum,  quorum  singularis,  semper  extitit  in  Chriatianam  Rempublicam 
et  hanc  sactam  Sedem  voluntas,  infensos  semper  habuisfle  iniquitatis 
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filii  Martini  Lutheri  conatus,  eique,  nee  auxilio,  nee  favori  unqnam 
fuisse,  id  fuit  majorem  in  modum  gratum,  atque  ita,  ut  earn  quam  de 
tua  egregia  virtute  babuimus  opinionem,  et  paternam  nostram  erga  te 
benevolentiam,  base  eadem  res  vebementer  auxerit  Nee  vero  possu- 
mus  constituere,  utrum  hoc  sapientius  abs  te,  an  religiosiuB  judicemus 
esse  factum.  Fuit  enim  singularis  sapientias,  hominem  furentem, 
nequaquam  congrua  su8b  professioni,  quae  humilitatem  postulate  ambi- 
tione,  veteres  basreses  Yuik,  Leviensium,  Hussitamm,  Bohemomm, 
jam  ab  universal!  Ecclesia  damnatas  suscitantem,  vulgi  auram  mani- 
feste  quasrentem,  ansas  peecandi  simplicibus  aaimis,  suis  ScriptonB 
interpretationibus  prasbentem,  vinculum  eontinentise,  et  iniiocentiaB» 
potissimum  Confessionem  cordisque  Contritionem  prophanis  Tocibus 
evertentem,  faventem  Turcis,  Haereticorum  pcenas  deplorantem,  de- 
nique  omnia  summa  imis  permiscere  conantem,  cognoscere,  esse  immis- 
sum,  non  ilium  quidem  a  Christo,  sed  a  Satana,  qui  in  tantum  superbiie 
atque  amentias  sit  evectus,  ut  sit  ausus  palam  et  dicere  et  scribere,  se 
neque  sanctorum  Ductorum  ecriptis,  neque  oecumenicoram  Concilionun 
decretis,  nee  Romanorum  Pontificum  institutis,  sed  sibi  se  uni  et 
opinionibus  suis  fidem  habere  velle,  Quod  nemo  certe  unquam  pne- 
sumpsit  haereticus. 

£rgo  tua  Nobilitas  sapientissime  hujus  pestilentis  ac  venenati 
hominis  familiar itatem  aspernata  est,  qui  certe,  quod  potes  existimare, 
nonnullam  Domui  vestras  nobilissimae  labem,  maximam  vero  Ger- 
manicas  nationi  adfert.  lllud  vero  religioni  tribuendum  est,  quod 
nunquam  in  quenquam  tantorum  errorum  consensisti,  et  eis  potius 
obstitisti.  Nee  per  te  occosio  ulla  data  est,  a  vetere  et  diutumo 
per  Spiritum  sanctum  tot  seculis  conservato  ordine,  fidei  orthodoxas 
defieere. 

Qu8B  nos  de  te  audita,  et  ut  diximus,  multorum  testimoniis  cognita, 
non  solum  nobiscum,  sed  cum  pluribus  maximis  ac  gravissimis  viris 
communicantes,  tuamque  nobilitatem  dignis  laudibus  in  Domino  com- 
mendantes,  eidem  Domino  gratias  agentes,  quod  hominis  scelerati  et 
nefarii  impiis  conatibus  tales  quoque  obices  oppositos  vellet  Qaoniam 
nos  eum  quoque,  cum  diutius  passi  essemus,  ea  ratione  moti  quod  ad 
posnitentiam  redire  optabamus ;  postquam  vero  nee  mansuetudo  nostra, 
nee  monita,  quidquam  proficerent,  fuitque  periculum,  ne  morbosa  ovis 
aliquam  partem  gregis  dominici  corrumperet,  necessario  ad  acriora 
remedia  devenimus.  Itaque  sacro  venerabilium  Fratnim  nostrorum, 
et  aliorum  in  sacris  Canonibus  omniumque  divina  Scriptura  peritissi- 
morum  virorum  convocato  Concilio,  re  multum  agitata  atque  discussa, 
tandem  praoeunte  Spiritu  sancto,  qui  in  hujusmodi  causis  huie  sanctae 
Sedi  nunquam  abfuit,  Decretum  fecimus,  literis  Apostolicis  inscriptum, 
et  plumbea  Bulla  insignitum,  in  quo  ex  innumerabilibus  prope  hujus 
hominis  erroribus  eos  ex  ordine  perscribi  jussimus,  qui  partim  plane 
hasretici  essent,  fidemque  rectam  perverterent ;  partim  laxatis  apud 
simpliciores  animos  obedientias,  continentias  et  humilitatis  vinculis,  ad 
omne  scandalum  et  nefas  invitarent.  Nam  quod  plurimos  ille  idem 
felle  injusti  odii  paratus,  in  banc  sanctam  Sedem  evomuit,  eorum  Dei 
sit,  non  nostra,  judicatio. 
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Quarum  literarum  exempla  in  alma  Urbe  nostra  impressa,  ad 
Nobilitatem  tuam  misimus,  ut  ilia,  recognitis  diligentias  ministri 
Satanie  eiroribus,  eum  sicut  in  eisdem  literis  pro  Apostolica.  mansue- 
tudine  scriptiun  est,  Primum  hortari  et  monere,  ut  abjecto  oontumacias 
ei  superbifls  spiritu,  ad  sanitatem  redire,  Dei  et  nostram  clementiam 
experiri,  abn^atis  palam  detestandis  opinionibus,  velit  Sin  autem 
perstiterit  in  amentia,  tunc  elapso  termino,  in  eisdem  literis  contento» 
earn  declaratnm  HsBreticum,  quantum  in  tua  est  autoritate  et  potestate, 
capi»  captumque  ad  nostram  instantiam  custodiri  curet  et  studeat. 

In  quo  Nobilitas  tua  prsclaris  initiis  virtutis  sues  eximias  pares 
reddiderit  exltus,  nee  mediocrem  maculam  a  sua  et  families  et  Ger- 
manicas  nationis  claritate  repulerit,  hancque  apud  Deum  et  homines 
excelsam  laudem  promereberis,  esse  tuss  Nobilitatis  opera  ac  pietate 
oriens  incendium  praT»  haeresis  a  splendore  fidei  orthodoxae  et  C€Btu 
fidelium  summotum  et  extinctum. 

Datum  Hom»  apud  S.  Petrum,  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die  8  Julii, 
Anno  1C.D.XX.  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  vin. 


No.  LXXXIV.    P.  273. 

Lutlieri  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  256. 

Exemplum  Sesponshnis  ScripttB  a  Duce  Saxonue  Electore  Fridertco. 

Ad  D.  Valentinum  a  Deitleben,  eo  tempore  RonuB  agentem. 

Qdod  scribitis,  si  forte  acddat,  ut  hoc  et  alia  nostra  negotia  apud 
sanctissimum  Dominum  Papam  pnegravata  laborent,  id  omne,  vestro 
jadido,  attribuendum  esse  immodestise  et  temeritati  Doctoris  Martini 
Lutberi,  quod,  sicut  vos  loquimini,  nescio  qus  nova  dogmata  contra 
sanctitatem  Pontificiam,  et  ipsam  sanctam  Sedem  et  Ecclesiam  Roma- 
nam  sparserit,  et  erga  reverendissimos  Dominos  Cardinales  non  pro 
debita  modestia  et  reverentia  sese  submiserit,  et  nos  singiUatim,  quod 
pnblica  fama  adfirmet,  ilium  a  nobis  ali,  foTeri  et  clementer  haberi. 

Ad  hsec  vobis  breviter  et  bono  studio  respondemus,  Nos  doctrinam 
et  scripta  Doctoris  Martini  Lutheri  nunquam  conatos  esse  nostra 
autoritate  aut  patrocinio  tueri  aut  defendere,  ac  ne  nunc  quidem  hoc 
conari :  non  enim  nobis  sumimus  judicium  pronuntiandi  quid  ilie  recte 
et  jure,  aut  contra  fecerit,  et  qus  pie  ac  Christiane,  aut  secus,  ab  eo 
doceantur. 

Tametsi  non  dissimulandum  duximus,  quod  nos  audimus  hujus  Yiri 
doctrinam,  multorum  eruditorum  et  inteUigentium  judicio  piam  et 
Christianam  haberi  et  adprobari,  quod  tamen  nos  in  medio  relinquimus, 
et  ut  de  illius  doctrina  non  prsjudicamus,  ita  suorum  dogmatum  de« 
fensionem  ipsi  Autori  integram  relinquimus ;  prsesertim  cum  tota  hsDC 
causa  ad  legitimam  cognitionem  rejecta  sit,  cui  sese  ipse  subjecit,  sic, 
ut  obtulerit  se  apud  Pontificias  sanctitatis  Commissarium  jam  delectum, 
cqois  conditionibus,  videlicet  imposita  cautione  de  assecuratione  seu 
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fide  publica,  obedienter  compariturum  esse,  ad  reddendam  rationem 
eorum,  quae  docuit  aut  scripsit ;  addita  eiiam  uberiore  submissioDis  et 
obedientioe  oblatione,  se,  si  de  quovis  suo  dogma te  aliad  et  rectius, 
ex  verbo  Dei  edoctus,  et  vuris  testimoniis  Scriptune  de  errore  con- 
Yictus  fuerit,  ultro  mutaturum  sententiam  et  recantatumm  esse,  ut 
ex  ipsa  forma  Protestationis  seu  oblationis  ab  ipso  edita  apparet. 

Etsi  autem  non  satis  causas  erat,  cur  ad  hunc  modum  se  ofierenti 
aliquid  oneris  prseterea  imponeretur,  Nos  tamen  priusquam  res  ad  has 
conditiones  deduceretur,  Iioc  etiam  cum  ipso  Doctore  Martino  Luthero 
egimus  ac  effecimus,  ut  sua  sponte  ex  nostra  Ditione  et  Academia 
sese  cessurum  esse  poUiceretur.  £t  quidem  jam  cessisset,  nisi  ipse 
Nuntius  Pontiticioe  sanctitatis  D.  Carolus  a  Miltitz  intercessisset, 
multis  precibus  a  nobis  contendens,  ne  ilium  dimitteremus,  metuens 
videlicet,  ne  se  in  ea  loca  conferret,  ubi  multo  liberius  et  tutius  scribere 
et  agere  posset  quae  vellet,  quam  hactenus  nostram  et  Scholar  nostne 
autoritatem  reveritus,  fecerit.  Quod  ut  caveretur,  consultius  visum 
fuit,  eum  a  nobis  retineri. 

His  et  aliis  pluribus  de  causis,  judicamus  nos  ita  omnibus  purgatos 
esse  debere,  ut  nemo  merito  vel  de  nobis  male  suspicandi  causam 
habeat,  multo  minus  suggillationibus  et  falsa  criminatione  nos  prasgra- 
vandi.  Quare  confidimus  nostra  negotia  apud  sanctitatem  Pontificiam 
hoc  nomine  nihil  odii  aut  impedimentorum  habitura  esse.  Yere  enim 
hoc  adfirmare  possumua,  nee  nobis  quidquam  tristius  et  acerbiua  aoci- 
dere  posse,  quam  nobis  viventibus,  et  nostro  patrocinio  aliquoe  pemi- 
ciosos  errores  spargi  et  confirmari,  ut  banc  nostram  mentem  datis 
Uteris  ad  reverendissimum  Dn.  Cardinalem  S.  Georgii,  Dominum  et 
amicum  nostrum  copiosius  exposuimus. 

Yos  tamen,  ut  tanquam  cum  Give  nostro,  propter  communem  Patriae 
conjunctionem,  paulo  liberius  conferamus,  etiam  ea,  quae  ex  oommu- 
nibus  sermonibus  hominum  intelligimus,  nolumus  celare.  Adfirmant 
multi,  Doctorem  Martinum  Lutherum,  sicut  et  ipse  dicitur  acriptis  et 
sennone  palam  fateri,  non  sua  voluntate,  sed  invitum  ad  has  contro- 
versias  de  Papatu  descendisse,  videlicet  eo  pertractum  a  Doctore  Eccio, 
et  ssepe  provocatum  ac  lacessitum  quorundam  scriptis  Romie  et  aliunde 
in  ipsum  editis,  coactum  fuisse  respondere,  qui  si  quievissent,  nunquam 
ista,  qu8&  nunc  disputantur,  fuissent  prolata,  sed  prorsus  silentio 
9epulta  jacerent. 

Et  cum  nunc  Germania  floreat  ingeniis,  et  multis  doctrina  et 
sapientia  praestantibus  viris,  peritis  linguarum  et  omnis  generis  lite- 
rarum,  cumque  etiam  nunc  vulgo  Laici  sapere  incipiant,  et  stadio 
cognoscendaB  Scripturae  teneantur,  multi  judicant  valde  metuendum 
esse,  si  neglectis  sequissimis  conditionibus  a  Doctore  Luthero  oblatis, 
sine  legitima  cognitione,  tantum  Ecclesiasticis  censuris  feriatur,  ne  ba» 
contentiones  et  certamina  multo  magis  exasperentur,  ut  postea  non 
ita  facile  ad  otium  et  compos! tiones  res  deduci  possit.  Nam  Latheri 
doctrina,  ita  jam  passim  in  plurimorum  animis  in  Germania  et  alibi 
infixa  radices  egit,  ut  si  non  veris  ac  firmis  argumentis  et  perspicuis 
testimoniis  ScripturaB  revincatur,  sed  solo  ecclesiastical  potestatis 
terrore  ad  eum  opprimendum  procedatur^  non  videatur  res^  sic  abiturar 
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quin  in  6«rmania  acerrimas  offenaiones  et  horribiles  ac  exitiales  tu- 
multus  excitatura  sit,  unde  nee  ad  sanctissimum  Dominam  Pontificeniy 
nee  aliis  quidquam  utilitatis  redire  poterit.  Hsec  nos  vobis  bono 
studio,  ut  qai  et  Ecelesiam  et  Bempub.  quam  maxime  salvam  optamus, 
reapondenda  esse  duximus,  et  vobis  nostra  officia  clementer  offerimus. 

Datum  Torgse,  Ealen.  April.  Anno  h.d.  xx. 


No.  LXXXV.    p.  273. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  258. 

Appellatio  F.  Mart.  Lath. 

Jems, 

NOTUH  sit  omnibus  Christianis,  quod  ego  Martinus  Lutherus  antea 
a  Leone  X.  Papa  legitime  et  juste  appellavi  ad  futurum  Concilium, 
iniquis  ad  hoc  coactus  gravamiuibus  ejusdem  Leonis  Papce.  Quae  Tero 
hie  sequuntur,  sunt  ejusdem  Appellationis  quaedam  appendix. 

Postquam  autem  prasdictus  Leo  X.  in  impia  sua  tjrannide  induratus 
perseverat,  et  in  tantum  crescit,  ut  me  quadam  Bulla,  ut  fertur,  neque 
Tocatum,  neque  auditum,  neque  convictum  in  Libellis  meis,  damnarit ; 
ad  haec  Concilium  Ecclesiasticum  esse  in  rerum  natura  neget,  fugiat  et 
yituperet,  tanquam  infidelis  et  apostata,  suamque  tjrannidem  illius 
potestati  impiissime  praeferat,  jubeatque  impudentissime,  ut  abnegem 
fidem  Christi  in  Sacramentis  percipiendis  necessariani,  atque  ut  nihil 
omittat,  quod  Antichristum  referat,  sacram  Scripturam  sibi  subjiciat, 
et  conculcet  incredibili  blaspheroia,  simque  his  intolerabilibus  grava- 
minibus  gravissime  laesus.  Ego  prasdictus  Martinus  omnibus  et 
singulis  in  Domino  notum  facio,  me  adhuc  niti  et  inhaerere  Appellationi 
fact«e  et  pnedictae,  eamque  legitime  coram  Notario  et  fide  dignis  testi- 
bus  innovavi,  et  his  scriptis  innoTo,  et  innovatam  pronuntio,  et  in 
virtute  ejusdem  adhuc  persevero  appellans  et  Apostolos  petens  jure  et 
modo,  quibtts  fieri  potest  et  debet  mclioribus,  coram  vobis  Domino 
Notario  publico,  et  autentica  persona,  et  his  testibus  ad  futurum  Con- 
cilium a  pnedicto  Leone. 

Primum  tanquam  ab  iniquo,  temerario,  tjrannicoque  Judice,  in 
hoc,  quod  me  non  convictum  nee  ostensis  causis  aut  informationibus, 
mera  potestate  judicata  Secundo,  tanquam  ab  erroneo,  indurate,  per 
Scripturas  sanctas  damnato,  Haeretico,  et  Apostata,  in  hoc,  quod  mihi 
mandat  fidem  catholicam  in  Sacramentis  necessariam  abnegare.  Tertiq, 
tanquam  ab  hoste,  adversario,  Antichristo,  oppressore  totius  sacrae 
Scriptura,  in  hoc,  quod  propriis,  mens*  nudisque  verbis  suis  agit, 
contra  verba  divinae  Scriptures  sibi  adducta.  Quarto,  tanquam  a  bias- 
phemo,  superbo  contemptore  sanctae  Ecclesias  Dei,  et  legitimi  Concilii, 
in  hoc,  quod  praesumit  et  mentitur,  Concilium  nihil  esse  in  rerum 
aatnra,  quasi  ignoret  etiam,  si  non  sit  actu  congregatum,  tamen  esse 
personas  in  Ecclesia  non  nihil  in  rerum  natura,  immo  Dominos  et 
Judices  omnium,  qui  ad  Consilium  pertinent  pro  tempore  cpngregan^ 
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dum.  Neque  enim  ideo  Lnperium  aat  Senatus  nihil  est,  quia  Iznpe- 
rator  cum  Principibus  aut  Senatores  non  sunt  congr^ati,  quorum 
interest  congregari,  sicut  hie  insigniter  et  crasse  delirat  Leo  cum  suis 
Leunculis.  Horum  omnium  rationem  reddere  paratus,  offero  me  pro 
loco  et  tempore,  ad  comparendum  et  standum  et  audiendum,  qois  con- 
tradicat  mihi. 

Quocirca  oro  suppliciter,  Serenissimum,  illustrissimos,  inclTtos, 
generosos,  nobiles,  strenuoe,  prudentes  viros  et  Dominos,  Carol  um  Im- 
peratorem,  Electores  Imperii,  Principes,  Comites,  Baronea,  Nobiles, 
Senatores,  et  quidquid  est  Christiani  Msgistratus  totius  GermanisB, 
velint  pro  redimenda  catholica  veritale  et  gloria  Dei  pro  fide  et  Ecclesia 
Christi  pro  libertate  et  jure  legitimi  Concilii,  mihi  measque  Appella- 
tioni  adhserere,  Papce  incredibiiem  insaniam  adversari,  tjrannidi  ejus 
impiissimas  resistere,  aut  saltem  quiescere,  et  Bullse  ejusmodi  execu- 
tionem  omittere  et  differre,  donee  legitime  vocatus,  per  aequos  judices, 
auditus,  et  Scripturis  dignisque  documentis  convictus  fuero.  In  quo 
sine  dubio  Christo  rem  facient,  in  die  novissima,  cumulatissima  gratia 
remunerandam.  Quod  si  qui  hanc  meam  petitionem  contemnentes, 
pergant,  et  Papsa  impio  homini  plus  quam  Deo  obediant,  volo  his 
Scriptis  me  excusatam  coram  omnibus  et  uniuscuj usque  conscientiam 
hac  fideli  fratemaque  monitione  requisitam,  obstrictam,  suoque  onere 
gravatam  habere,  et  judicio  extreme  Dei  super  eum  locumdare  ;  DixL 


No.LXXXVI.    p.  274. 

From  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,      ViteU,  h.  4, 

p.  111. 

Pope's  Sentence  against  Marten  Luther^  published  at  London* 

The  xij  daye  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1521,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Henry 
the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of 
God  Legate  de  Latere,  Cardinall  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of 
Yorke,  came  unto  Saint  Paules  Churche  of  London,  with  the  most 
parte  of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  he  was  received  with  pro- 
cession, and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beinge  Deane  of  the 
said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done,  there  were  four  Doctors 
that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold  over  him  goinge  to  the  Highe  Alter, 
where  he  made  his  oblacion  ;  which  done,  hee  proceeded  forth  as  above- 
said  to  the  Crosse  in  Paules  Church  Yeard,  where  was  ordeined  a 
scaffold  for  the  same  cause,  and  he,  sittinge  under  his  cloth  of  estate 
which  was  ordeined  for  him,  his  two  crosses  on  everie  side  of  him  ;  on 
his  right  hand  sittinge  on  the  place  where  hee  set  his  feete,  the  Pope's 
embassador,  and  nexte  him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  on  his  left 
hand  the  Emperor's  Embassador,  and  next  him  the  Byshop  of  Du- 
resme,  and  all  the  other  Byshops  with  other  noble  prelates  sate  on  twoe 
formes  outeright  forthe,  and  ther  the  Byshop  of  Rochester  made  a 
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sermon,  by  the  consentinge  of  the  whole  clergie  of  England,  bj  the 
commandement  of  the  Pope,  against  one  Martinus  Eleuthereus,  and 
all  his  workes,  because  hee  erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  hollie 
faithe ;  and  denounced  them  accursed  which  kept  anie  of  his  bookes, 
and  there  were  manie  burned  in  the  said  church  jeard  of  his  said 
bookes  duringe  the  sermon,  which  ended,  mj  Lord  Cardinall  went 
home  to  dinner  with  all  the  other  prelates. 


No.  LXXXVIL    p.  278. 

Lutheri  Op*  touL  ii.  p.  412. 

CksroUu  V,  Dei  Oratia  Momanorum  Imperator^  semper  AugustttSy 
^e.  Honarabili,  nostro  dilectOy  devotOy  Doctori  Martmo  Luthero, 
AugusHniam  Ordinis, 

HoNOHABiLis,  Dilecte  Devote,  Quoniam  nos  et  sacri  Imperii  status, 
nunc  hie  congregati,  proposuimus  et  conclusimus,  propter  doctrinam 
et  libros,  aliquandiu  hactenus  abs  te  editos,  scrutinium  de  te  sumere, 
Dedimus  tibi  ad  veniendum  hue,  et  iterum  hinc  ad  tuam  securam  re- 
ditionem,  nostram  et  Imperii  liberam,  directam  securitatem  et  Con« 
ductum,  quem  tibi  circa  hsec  mittimus. 

Desiderantes,  ut  velis  te  statim  accingere  itineri,  ita,  ut  infra  xxi. 
dies  in  hujusmodi  Condlictu  nostro  nominatis  omnibus  modis  hie  apud 
nos  sis,  etnon  domi  maneas,  neque  ullam  vel  violentiam  vel  injuriam 
timeas,  Yolumus  enim  te  in  prsefato  nostro  Conductu  firmiter  manu 
tenere  et  nobis  persuadere,  te  venturum.  In  hoc  namque  facies  nos- 
tram severam  sententiam.  Datum  Wormatise,  Die  VI.  Martii,  Anno 
Domini  ildzxi.  Regnorum  nostrorum,  &c. 


No.  LXXXVIII.    p.  284. 

Lettere  di  Prindpiy  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

PoUzza  di  Carlo  Quinto  Imperatore  a  i  Principi  deJT  Imperio 
ridotti  in  Vormatia. 

Vol  sapete  Signori,  ch'  io  ho  havuta  Torigine  mia  da  i  Christianissimi 
Imperatori  della  natione  Grermana,  da  i  Catolici  Be  di  Spagna,  di  gli 
Arciduchi  d' Austria,  et  da  i  Duchi  di  Borgogna ;  i  quali  tutti  insino 
da  fanciulli,  son  stati  sempre  ubidientissimi  alia  sede  Apostolica,  et  a' 
sommi  Pontefici,  et  hanno  fin'  alia  morte  perseverato  nella  loro  fidelta; 
et  Bono  stati  sempre  difensori,  et  protettori  della  fede  Catolica,  delle 
eerimonie  sante,  de'  santi  Decreti,  de'  santi  ordini,  et  buoni  costumi, 
per  llionore  di  Dio,  accrescimento  della  fede,  et  salute  delle  anime. 
Onde  ancora  che  siano  morti,  ci  hanno  per  perd  I'ordine  della  natura, 
et  ragioni  di  heredity  lasciate  queste  sante  constitutioni  per  osservarle 
di  mano  in  mano  ;  affine  che  seguendo  i  vestigiloro,  et  i  loro  essempi. 
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venissimo  poi  a  morte  nella  vera  osservatione  di  quelle,  come  per  la 
gratia  di  Dio,  essendo  noi  veri  imitatori  de  gli  ottimi  antichi  nostri, 
habbiamo  vissuto  fin  a  questo  giorno^  et  pretendiamo  di  morire.  A 
questo  fine  adunque  mi  Bono  fermato,  et  ho  preso  risolutione  d'essere 
difensore,  et  far  mantenere  tutto  quello,  che  i  miei  predecessori,  et  noi 
habbiamo  fin  qui  osservato,  et  mandato  in  essecutione;  eh'  c  quello  stesso, 
ch'  e  stato  concluso,  et  diffinito,  non  tanto  nel  sacro  Condiio  di  Costmnza, 
quanto  ne  gli  altri  ancora.  Et  percioche  gli  ^  cosa  manifesta,  che  un  solo 
Frate  ingannato  della  sua  propria  opinione,  vuole  mandar  sottosopra,  et 
abbagliare  gli  intelletti,  et  giuditii  di  tutta  la  Christianita,  con  levar 
via  quelle  cose,  che  gia  molti  et  molti  anni  sono  oonfermate  da  un 
lungo  uso :  perd  se  la  sua  opinione  fosse  vera,  ci  farebbe  facilmente 
credere,  che  fin*  a  questi  tempi  tutto  il  Christianesimo  fosse  vissuto  in 
errore.  Ma  conciosia  che  ella  e  falsissima,  et  pes8ima,et  inventione 
diabolica  trovata  da  lui,  ho  deliberato  del  tutto  di  esponere,  et  impiegare 
i  miei  Begni,  Tlmperio,  et  potentati,  gli  amici,  il  corpo^  il  sangue,  la 
mia  vita,  et  I'anima  ancora,  se  bisogner^,  perche  questo  tristo,  et  in- 
felice  principio  non  pass!  piu  oltre  ;  considerando  che  ci6  mi  ritoma- 
rebbe  a  troppo  gran  disonore,  et  biasimo,  come  parimente  ritornarebbe 
a  vol  stessi,  che  sete  riUustrissima  natione  della  tanto  celebrata  Ger- 
mania,  essendo  avenuto  per  spetial  previlegio,  che  voi  siate  detti, 
et  nomati  osservatori  della  giustitia,  protettori,  et  difensori  della 
fede  Cattolica,  cosa  certamente,  che  non  v'  e  di  poco  honore,  auttorita, 
et  riputatione.  La  onde  se  a'  tempi  nostri  qpalche,  non  voglio  dir' 
heresia,  ma  sospitione  di  errore,  overoe  qual  si  voglia  altra  cosa,  che  in- 
debolisse  la  Religione  Christiana,  prendesse  vigore  ne  i  cuori  de* 
Christian!,  et  che  noi  gli  lasciassimo  fare  la  radice,  senza  farvi  a  tutto 
nostro  potere  la  debita  proTisione,  oltre  che  noi  oflfenderiamo  Dio,  ci 
saria  per  sempre  rinfacciato  questo  da  i  nostri  successori  di  mano  in 
mano,  come  cosa  in  vero  degna  d'ogui  vituperio.  Per  tanto  poiche 
habbiamo  udita  Tostinata  risposta,  che  hieri  Lutero  ci  diede  alia  pre- 
senza  di  tutti  voi,  vi  rendo  sicuri  per  questa  mia  scrittura  di  mia  pro- 
pria mano,  et  vi  dico  certo,  che  mi  displace  molto,  et  mi  duole  nel 
cuore  haver  differito  tanto  tempo,  et  esser  stato  tanto  a  fuhninar  pro- 
cesso  contra  il  detto  Lutero,  et  contra  la  sua  falsa  doctrina,  di  modo 
che  ho  preso  risolutione  in  me  stesso  di  mai  piu  non  volerlo  udire, 
commandando,  che  subito  egli  sia  ricondotto  fuori  della  Corte  nostra, 
secondo  il  tenore  del  suo  salvocondotto,  con  questo  patto^  che  sieno  a 
pieno  osservate  le  conditioni,  che  vi  sono  espresse,  di  non  predicant 
scrivere,  ne  essere  in  modo  alcuno  occasione  di  sollevatione  popolare. 
Nel  rimanente  poi  sono  deliberato,  come  ho  gia  detto,  di  procedere 
contra  di  lui  con  quelle  ragioni  che  si  debbe  procedere  contra  un' 
heretico  manifesto,  et  vi  ricerco,  che  in  questa  causa  sia  deliberato 
quello,  che  voi  sete,  tenuto  di  fare,  come  buoni,  et  fedeli  Christiani, 
die  sete,  et  come  m'havete  promesso  di  fare.  Scritta  di  mia  propria 
manu  in  Vormatia  a  19  d'  Aprile,  1521. 

Carlo  Lnperatore. 
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No.  LXXXIX.    p.  284. 

Sodoku  Ep.  Pont     No.  LXXVI.  p.  106. 

C(Bsari. 

Chabissihe,  &C.  Cum  in  hac  Catholicse  Fidel  causa  te  advocato  hujus 
sanctflB  Sedis  adversus  impias  opiniones  novorum  haereticorum,  ac 
filium  prsDcipue  iniquitatis  Martinum  defendenda,  ea  expectaremus  de 
tusB  Majestatis  animo  atque  judicio,  quse  de  maximo  Principe  et  prse- 
Btantissimo  Csesare  poterant  expectari,  fatebimur  tamen  verum,  longe 
▼icit  virtus  tua  nostram  expectationem.  Ita  enim  ad  nos  omnium 
constant!  voce  perlatum  est,  tantam  in  te  gravitatem,  admirabilem  in- 
signemque  sapientiam,  tantum  in  te  extitisse  servandse  et  custodiendse 
ejus,  quam  a  Deo  et  patribus  nostris  accepimus,  Beligionis  studium, 
ut  omnibus  manifeste  appanierit,  Deum  tibi  comitem,  et  Dei  spiritum 
tuis  optimis  consiliis  adfuisse.  Res  igitur  acta  per  te  omnibus 
saeculis  memorabilis,  exemplum  salutare.  Ceteros  enim  cernimns, 
auctoritatem  tuam  in  damnanda  perfidi  hominis  contumacia  facile 
secatos.  Qui  modus  ?  aut  quonam  base  a  te  studio  gesta  sunt  ?  quas 
magnitudo  animi  ?  qase  constantia  ?  cujusmodi  erga  Deum  pietas, 
digna  quidem  Csesare,  sed  summo  et  optimo  Caesare  ?  Domine  salvum 
fac  Regem  hunc,  et  exaudi  nos  in  die  qua  invocamus  te.  Quid  quod 
tnte  decretum  tuum  conscripsisti,  altis  illis  et  magnificis  verbis  exorsus; 
decere  te,  ex  Ducibus,  Archiducibus,  Regibus,  Imperatoribusque  ori- 
undum,  similia  illis,  in  Dei  omnipotentis  honorem  et  fidei  suae  sanctae 
salutem,  agere,  nee  Majoribus  tuis  deesse.  Scilicet  hoc  non  est  esse 
similem,  sed  longe  virtute  antecedcre.  Non  enim  jam  te  ex  Majorum 
tuorum  exemplo,  cohortabimur,  sed  haec  erit  animi  tui  et  virtutis 
excelsitas,  in  universam  posteritatem  omnibus  Principibus  ex- 
emplo. Nos  quidem,  qui  novo  quodam  amoris  affectu  erga  Majes- 
tatem  tuam  incitati  sumus,  deprecantes  tibi  apud  omnipotentem 
Deum  omnia  prospera  et  gloriosa,  gratias  tibi  agimus  pro  tuo  officio 
tanto,  non  quas  debemus,  id  enim  est  infinitum,  sed  quantas  animo 
ei^>ere  aut  verbis  referre  possumus  maximas  ;  quod  et  perpetuo  acturi 
sumus,  id  supra  omnia  desiderantes,  ut  aliqua  sese  nobis  offerat  occasio, 
ut  quid  de  tua  singular!  natura  sentiamus,  quantumve  tua  causa 
cupiamus,  possimus  tibi  memorabili  aliquo  facto  declarare ;  quod 
tamen  Deo  auspice  futurum  confidimus.  Sed  et  de  his  omnibus,  et 
quam  optemus,  Majestatem  tuam  quae  bene  coepta  sunt  ad  salutarem 
finem  deducere,  scribimus  Nuntiis  nostris,  ut  cum  Migestate  tua  nostro 
nomine  communicent ;  quibus  ilia  fidem  habere  dignabitur.  Datum 
Mallianae,  die  4,  Maji,  1621.     Anno  nono. 

Oratias  tibi  quas  possumus  habemuSy  Redemptorem  nostrum  hu- 
militer  deprecantes^  tibi  concedat  prospera  cunctOy  impleat  sancta 
desiderioy  tribuatque  Majestati  tU4B  similem  semper  animurn^  et 
parem  virtutem. 

Verba  manu  propria  8S.  D.N. 

VOL.  n.  R  R 
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No.  XC.     p.  289. 

Rymeri  FoederOy  torn.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  199. 

Bulla  pro  Titulo  Defensoris  FideL 

Leo  Episoopus  Servtu  Servorum  Dei,  Carissimo  in  Christo  FilicH 
Henrico  Anglia  jRegi,  Fidei  Defensori,  Salatem  et  Apostolicun 
Benedictionem. 

Ex  supernaB  dispositioiiis  arbitrio,  licet  imparibus  mentis^  UniTer- 
salis  Ecdesiffi  Begimini  PraBsidenteay  ad  hoc  cordis  nostri  longe  lateque 
diffnndimus  oogitatus,  at  Fides  Cadiolica,  sine  qua  nemo  proficit  ad 
Salutem,  continuum  suscipiat  Incrementum,  et  ut  ea,  qusB  pro  cohi- 
bendis  conatibus  Illam  deprimere  aut  pravis  mendacibusque  oomentis 
pervertere  et  denigrare  molientium,  sana  Christi  Fidelium,  praBserdm 
Dignitate  Regali  Fulgentium,  Doctrina  sunt  disposita,  oontinuis  per- 
ficiant  Incrementisy  Partes  nostri  Ministerii  et  Operam  impendunos 
efficaces. 

£t,  sicut  alii  Bomani  Pontifices,  Prsdecessores  nostri,  CathoUoos 
Prindpes  (prout  Berum  et  Temporum  qualitas  exigebat)  specialibus 
favoribus  prosequi  consueverunt,  iUos  prsesertim,  qui  procellosis  tern- 
poribus,  et  rapida  Scismaticorum  et  Haereticorum  ferrente  perfidia, 
non  solum  in  Fidei  Serenitate  et  Devotione  illibata  Sacrosanctae 
Romanse  Ecclesiao  immobiles  perstiterunt,  verum  etiam,  tanqnam 
ipsius  Ecclesiffi  legitimi  Filii,  ac  fortissimi  Athletsa,  Scismaticorum  et 
Haereticorum  insanis  Furoribus  spiritualiter  et  temporaliter  se  oppo- 
suerunt;  ita  etiam  nos  Majestatem  tuamy  propter  Excelsa  et  Immor- 
talia  ejus  erga  Nos  et  banc  Sanctam  Sedem,  in  qua,  Permissione 
Divina,  sedemus,  opera  et  gesta,  condignis  et  immortalibus  pmooniiB 
et  laudibus  efferre  desideramus,  ac  ea  sibi  concedere  propter  qus 
inyigilare  debeat  a  Grege  Dominico  Lupos  arcere,  et  putida  membra, 
quffi  Mjsticum  Cbristi  Corpus  inficiunt,  ferro  et  materiali  gladio 
absdndere,  et  nutantium  corda  Fidelium  in  Fidei  soliditate  confirmare. 

Sane  cum  nuper  Dilectus  Filius  Johannes  Clerk^  Migestatis  tu» 
apud  Nos  Orator,  in  Consistorio  nostro,  coram  Yenerabilibus  Fratribus 
nqstris  Sanctse  Romanas  Ecclesias  Cardinalibus,  et  compluribus  aliis 
Bomanaa  Curias  Praslatis,  Librum,  quern  Majestas  tua,  charitate,  quae 
omnia  sedulo  et  nihil  perperam  agit,  Fideique  Catholicas  zelo  aocensa, 
ac  DcTotionis  erga  Nos  et  banc  Sanctam  Sedem  fervore  inflamata, 
contra  Errores  diveraorum  Haereticorum,  ssBpius  ab  hac  Sancta  Beds 
Damnatos,  nuperque  per  Martinum  Lutherum  suscitatos  et  innoTatos, 
tanquam  nobile  ac  salutare  quoddam  antidotum,  composuit*  Nobis 
examinandum,  et  deinde  Auctoritate  nostra  approbandum,  obtuliaset, 
ac  luculenta  Oratione  sua  exposuisset,  Majestatem  tuam  paratam  ac 
dispositam  esse  ut,  quemadmodum  yens  Bationibus  ac  irrefragabilibus 
Sacras  Scriptune  et  Sanctorum  Patrum  Auctoritatibus  notorios 
Errores  ejusdem  Martini  confutaverat,  ita  etiam  omnea  eos  sequi  et 
defensare  praasumentes  totius  Begni  sui  viribus  et  armis  persequator : 

Nosque  ejus  Libri  admirabilem  quandam  et  coslestis  Griatis  nve 
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eonspersam,  Doctrinam  diligenter  accurateqne  introspezimus,  Qmni- 
potenti  DeOy  a  quo  omne  Datum  optimam  et  omne  Donum  pcxfectum 
est,  immensas  Gratias  egimus,  qui  optimam  et  ad  omne  bonum  incli- 
natam  mentem  tuam  inspirare,  eique  tantam  Gratiam  supeme  infun- 
dere  dignatus  fuit,  ut  ea  scriberes  quibus  Sanctam  ejus  Fidem  contra 
novum  Errorum  Damnatorum  faujusmodi  Suscitatorem  defenderes,  ac 
reliquos  Beges  etPrincipes  Christianos  tuo  exemplo  invitares  ut  ipsi 
etiam  Orthodoxy  Fidei  et  Evangelicas  Veritati,  in  periculum  et  dis- 
crimen  addnctas,  omni  ope  sua  adesse  opportuneque  favere  vellent ; 
aequum  autem  esse  censentes  eos,  qui  pro  Fidei  Christi  hujusmodi 
Defensione  pios  Labores  susceperunt,  omni  Laude  et  Honore  afficere  ; 
Volentesque  non  solum  ea,  quae  Mqjestas  tua  contra  eundem  Marti- 
num  Lutherum  absolutissima  Doctrina  nee  minori  Eloquentia  scripsit, 
condignis  laudibus  eztoUere  ac  magnificare,  Auctoritateque  nostra 
approbare  et  confirmare,  sed  etiam  Majegtatem  ipsam  tali  Honore  et 
Titulo  decorare,  ut  nostris  ac  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus  Christi 
fideles  omnes  intelligant  quam  gratum  acceptumque  Nobis  fuerit 
MajestcUis  ttuB  munus,  hoc  prassertim  tempore  nobis  oblatum  ; 

Nos  qui  Petri,  quem  Christus,  in  caelum  asoensurus,  Vicarium 
suum  in  Terris  reliquit,  et  cui  curam  Gregis  sui  commisi^  veri  Suc- 
cessores  sumus,  et  in  hac  Sancta  Sede,  a  qua  omnes  D^gnitates  ac 
Tituli  emanant,  sedemus,  habita  super  his  cum  eisdem  Fratribus 
nostris  matura  Deliberatione,  de  eorum  unanimi  Consilio  et  Assensu, 
Majestati  ttuB  Titulum  hunc  (videlicet)  Fidei  Defensobem  donare 
decrevimus,  prout  Te  tali  Titulo  per  Prsesentes  insignimus ;  Man- 
dantes  omnibus  Christi  FideUbus  ut  Mqjestatem  tuam  hoc  Titulo 
nominent,  et  cum  ad  cam  scribent,  post  Dictionem  Begi  adjungant 
Fidei  Defensobi. 

Et  profecto,  hujus  Tituli  ezoellentia  et  dignitate  ac  singularibus 
Mentis  tuis  diligenter  perpensis  et  consideratis,  nullum  neque  dignius 
neque  Majegtati  ttue  convenientius  nomen  excogitare  potuissemus, 
quod  quotiens  audies  aut  leges,  totiens  proprise  Virtutis  optimique 
Meriti  tui  recordaberis ;  nee  hujusmodi  Titulo  intmnesces  vel  in 
Superbiam  elevaberis,  sed  solita  tua  Prudentia  humilior,  et  in  Fide 
Christi  ac  Devotione  hujus  Sanctse  Sedis,  a  qua  ezaltatus  fueris, 
fortior  et  constantior  evades,  ac  in  Domino  bonorum  omnium  Largi- 
tore  ketaberis  perpetuum  hoc  et  immortale  Gloriae  tu»  Monumentum 
Posteris  tuis  lelinquere,  illisque  viam  ostendere  ut,  si  tali  Titulo  ipsi 
quoque  insigniri  optabunt,  talia  etiam  Opera  efficere,  pra^^raque 
ifqje^atii  tute  Vestigia  sequi  studeant,  quam,  prout  de  Nobis  et  dicta 
Sede  optime  merita  est,  una  cum  Uxore  et  Illiis,  ac  omnibus  qui  a 
Te  et  ab  Illis  nascentur,  nostra  Benedictione,  in  Nomine  illius,  a  quo 
illam  concedendi  Potestas  Nobis  data  est,  larga  et  liberali  Manu  Bene- 
dicentes,  Altissimum  ilium,  qui  dixit,  per  Me  Reges  regnant  et 
Prineipes  imperant,  et  in  cujus  manu  Corda  sunt  Regum^  rogamus  et 
obsecramus  ut  eam  in  suo  Sancto  Proposito  confirmet,  ejusque  Devoti- 
onem  multiplicet,  ac  praeclaris  pro  Sancta  Fide  gestis  ita  illustret,  ac 
toti  Orbi  Terrarum  conspicuam  reddat  ut  Judicium,  quod  de  ipsa 
fecimus,  eam  tam  insigni  Titulo  decorantes,  a  nemine  falsum  aut 
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vanam  judicari  possit ;  Demum,  mortalis  hujus  Vitas  finito  Curriculo^ 
sempiternad  illias  Glorias  consortem  atque  participem  reddat. 

Dat.  RonuB  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  Anno  Incarnationis  Dominican 
Millesimo,  Quingentesimo,  Yigesimo  Primo,  Quinto  Idus  Octobris, 
Pontificatus  nostri  anno  Nono. 

£qo  Leo  DEcmuSy  Catholica  Ecclesm  Episcoput. 
Locus  Signi. 

Ego  B.  Epis.  Ostien.  Card.  S. 

Ego  N.  Card,  de  Flisco  Episc  Albn« 

Ego  A.  Episc.  Tuscul.  de  Famesiis. 

Ego  Episc.  A.  Alban. 

Ego  P.  Tit  S.  Eusebii  Presbyt  Card 

Ego  A.  Tit  S.  Mariaa  in  Transtyberim  Presbjt  Car.  Bonon. 

Ego  Laur.  Tit  Sanctorum  Quatuor  Coronatorum  Presbyt  Card, 
manu  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Do.  Tit  S.  Jo.  an.  Por.  Lat.  Presbjt.  Cardin.  Becanaten. 
manu  propria. 

Ego  A.  Tit  S.  Prisce.  Presbyt  Card,  de  Yalle  manu  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Bap.  Tit  S.  ApoUinaris  Presbyt  Card.  Cavallicen. 

Ego  S.  Tit  S.  Cyriaci  in  Thermis  Presbyt  Car.  Comen. 

Ego  D.  Tit  S.  Clementis  Presbyt  Car.  Jacobinus. 

Ego  L.  Tit  S.  AnastasiaB  Presbyt  Car.  Campegius. 

Ego  F.  Ponzettus,  Tit  S.  Pancratii  Presbyt  Car. 

Ego  G.  Tit  S.  Marcelli  Car.  Presbyt.  de  Vic 

%o  F.  ArmeUinus  Medices,  Tit.  S.  Callisti  Presbyt  Car. 

Ego  Tho.  Tit  S.  Xisti  Card.  Presbyt 

Ego  E.  Tit.  S.  Matthaei  Presbyt.  Card. 

Ego  Ch.  Tit  Marias  Aras  Coeli,  Presbyt.  Car. 

Ego  F.  S.  Marias  in  Cosmedin.  Diacon.  Car.  Ursinus.  manu  prop. 
Ego  P.  S.  Eustachii  Diaconus,  Car.  manu  propria. 
Ego  Alex.  S.  Sergii  et  Bacchi  Diacon.  Car  Caesarinus.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Jo.  SS.  Cosmae  et  Dam.  Diac.  Car.  de  Salviatis.  manu  prop. 
Ego  N.  S.  Viti  et  Mod.  Diacon.  Car.  Rodulphus.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Her.  S.  Agathas  Diaconus  Car.  de  Rangon.  manu  prop. 
Ego  Aug.  S.  Hadriani  Diaconus  Car.  Trivnltius.  manu  prop. 
Ego  F.  S.  Marias  in  Porticu  Car.  Pisanus,  manu  propria. 

Locus  Sigilli. 

H.  DE  COIUTIBUS. 

Eaoplicatio  Nominum^  Titulorumy  et  FamiUarum^  suprascriptorum 

subscribentium. 

Episcopi  Cardinales. 

Bemardinus  Carvaial  Hispanus,    Episcopus   Ostien.    Cardinalis 
Sanctas  Crucis. 
Nicholaus  Cardinalis  de  Flisco,  Episcopus  Albn. 
Alexander  Episcopus  Tusculanus  de  Famesiis. 
Antonius  de  Monte  Sancti  Sabini,  Episcopus  Albanus. 
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Preshyteri  CardindUs. 

Petras  de  Accoltis,  Tituli  Sancti  Eusebii,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Achilles  de  Crassis,  Tituli  Sancts  Maris  trans  Tjberim  Presbyter 
Cardinalis  Bononien. 

Laurentios  Puccius,  Tituli  Sanctorum  quatuor  Coronatorum  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes  Dominicus  de  Cupis,  Tituli  Sancti  Johannis  ante  Portam 
Latinam  Presbyter  Cardinalis  Recanaten. 

Andreas  de  Valle,  Tituli  Sanctsa  Prises  Presbyter  Cardinalis  de 
Valle, 

Jo.  Baptista  Palavicinus,  Tituli  Sancti  Apollinaris  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Cavallicen. 

Scarramuccia  Trivultius,  Tituli  Sancti  Cyriaci  in  Thermis,  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis  Comensis. 

Dominicus  Jacobatius,  Tituli  Sancti  Clementis,  Presbyter  Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Laurentius  Campegius,  Tituli  Sanctse  Anastasiae,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Campegius. 

Ferdinandus  Ponzettus,  Tituli  Sancti  Pancratii,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 

Gullielmus  Raymundus  de  Yicos  Tituli  Sancti  Marcelli  Cardinalis 
Presbyter  de  Vic 

Franciscus  Armellinus  Medices,  Tituli  Sancti  Calisti,  Presbyter 
Cardinalis. 

Frater  Thomas  de  Yio,  Tituli  Sancti  Xistl,  Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Frater  -Slgidus  Viterbensis,  Tituli  Sancti  Matthaei,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis. 

Frater  Christophorus  Humalius,  Tituli  Sanctas  Maris  de  Aracodi, 
Presbyter  Cardinalis. 

Diaconi  Cardinales. 

Franciottus  Ursinus,  Sanctse  Maris  in  Cosmedin  Diaconus  Cardi- 
nalis, Ursinus. 

Paulus  de  Cssis,  Sancti  Fustachii,  Diaconus  Cardinalis. 

Alexander  Cssarinus  Sanctorum  Sergii  et  Bacchi  Diaconus  Cardi- 
nalis Cssarinus. 

Johannes  Salviatus,  Sanctorum  Cosms  et  Damiani  Diaconus  Car- 
dinalis de  Salviatis. 

Nicholaus  Rodulphus  Sanctorum  Yiti  et  Modesti  in  Mocello»  Dia- 
conus Cardinalis  Rodulphus. 

Hercules  Comes  de  Rangonibus,  Sancts  Agaths  Diaconus  Cardi- 
nalis de  Rangonibus. 

Augustinus  Trivultius,  Sancti  Adriani  Diaconus  Cardinab's  Tri- 
vultius. 

Franciscus  de  Pisanis,  Sancts  Maris  in  Portion  Diaconus  Cardi- 
nalis Pisanus. 
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No.XCL     p.  303. 
AUtvoerden  Hut.  Mich.  Serveti,  pp.  67,  73,  91.    Ed.  Hdmstadt. 
A  me$  tres honoris SeigneurSj  Messeigneurs  les  Syndictet  Cotueilde 

tjrBncvB. 

SuPPLis  bumblement  Michael  Servetus  accuse,  mettant  en  faict  que 
c'est  une  noyelle  inventdon,  ignor^e  des  Apostres  et  Disciples  et  de 
I'Eglise  andene,  de  faire  partie  criminelle  poor  la  doctrine  de  TEscri- 
ture,  on  pour  questions  prooedentes  d'icelle.  Sela  se  monstrepre- 
mierement  aux  Actes  des  Apostres,  chapitre  zviii.  et  zix.  ou  tiels  accusa- 
teurs  Bont  deboutes,  et  renvoj^s  aux  £glises,  qoant  ni  aultre  crime 
que  questions  de  la  Religion.  Pareillement  du  temps  de  TEmpereor 
Constantin  le  grand,  ou  il  y  avojt  grandes  heresies  des  Aniens,  et 
accusalions  crimindles,  tant  du  coste  de  Athanasius,  que  du  coste  de 
Arrius,  le  diet  Empereur  par  son  conseil  e  conseil  de  toutes  les  Eglises, 
arresta  que  suyvant  la  andene  doctrine,  teles  accusations  nariont  pojnt 
de  lieu,  yoire  quand  on  serojt  un  heritique,  comme  estoyt  Arrius. 
Mais  que  toutes  leurs  questions  seriont  dedd^es  par  les  Eglises^  et  que 
estila  que  serojt  convencu,  ou  condamne  par  ioeles,  si  ne  se  vdoTt 
reduire  par  repentance,  seroyt  banni.  La  quid  epunition  a  est^  de 
tout  temps  observe  en  I'andene  egUse  contra  les  heretiques,  comme  se 
preuve  par  mille  autres  histoires,  et  authorites  des  Docteurs.  Pour 
quoj,  Messeigneurs,  suyyant  la  doctrine  des  Apostres  et  Disdples, 
que  ne  permirent  oncques  tides  accusations,  et  sujvant  la  doctrine  de 
Tandene  eglise,  en  k  quide  tides  accusations  ne  estiont  poynt 
admises,  requiert  le  diet  Suppliant  estre  mis  dehors  de  la  accusation 
criminelle. 

Secondament,  Messeigneurs,  vous  supplie  considerer,  que  n'a  poynt 
offans^  en  vostre  terre,  ni  allieurs,  n'a  poynt  este  sedideuz,  ni  pertur- 
bateur.  Car  les  questions  que  luy  tracte,  sont  difficiles,  et  sei^ement 
dirigees  a  gens  s^avans.  Et  que  de  tout  le  temps  que  a  est^  en  AUe- 
magne,  n'a  jamais  parle  de  ces  questions,  que  a  (Ecolampadius  Bucer 
et  Capito.  Aussi  en  France  n'en  ha  jamais  parle  a  home.  En  oultre 
que  les  Anabaptistes,  sedicieux  centre  les  Magistrats,  et  que  voliont 
faire  les  choses  communes,  il  les  a  tousjours  reprouve  et  reprouTC. 
Done  il  conclut,  que  pour  avoir  sans  sedition  aucune  mises  en  avant 
certaines  questions  des  andens  Docteurs  de  Feglise,  que  pour  sela  ne 
doyt  aulcimement  estre  detenu  en  accusation  crimindle. 

Tiersament,  Messeigneurs,  pour  ce  qu'il  est  estranger,  et  ne  scait 
les  costumes  de  ce  pays,  ni  comme  il  fault  parler,  et  preceder  en  juge* 
ment,  vous  supplie  bumblement  luy  doner  un  procureur,  lequid  parle 
pour  luy.  Ce  fesant  fares  bien,  et  nostre  Sdgneur  prosperera  vostre 
Bepublique.    Faict  en  vostre  dte  de  Geneve,  le  22.  d'aost  1553. 

Michel  Servetus, 
De  Ville  neufve.  en  sa  cause  propre. 
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Mes  tres  honoris  Seigneurs. 

Je  vouB  Bupplie  tres  humblement,  que  vous  plaise  abreger  ces 
grandes  dilations,  ou  me  mettre  hors  de  la  criiiiinalit6.  Vous  vojes 
que  Calvin  est  au  boat  de  son  roulle,  ne  sachant  ce  que  dojt  dire,  et 
poor  son  plaisir  me  voult  icy  faire  pourrir  en  la  prison.  Les  poulx 
me  mangent  tout  vif,  mes  chauses  sont  descirees,  et  n'ay  de ,  quoy 
changer,  ni  purpoint,  ni  chamise,  que  une  mechante.  Je  tous  avois 
presente  one  aultre  requeste,  la  quiele  estojt  sdon  Dieu.  Et  pour  la 
empecher,  Calvin  vous  a  allegue  Justinian.  Certes  il  est  malheureuz, 
d'aUeguer  contre  moj  ce  que  luy  mesme  ne  crojt  pas.  Luy  mesme  ne 
tient  point,  ni  crojt  point,  ce  que  Justinian  a  diet  de  Sacrosanctis  Ec- 
clesiis,  et  de  Episcopis,  et  Clericis,  et  d'aultres  choses  de  la  Religion  ; 
et  scait  bien  que  Teglise  estoit  dega  deprav6e.  Cest  grand  honte  a 
luy,  encores  plus  grands,  qu'il  a  cinq  Semeines,  que  me  tient  icy  si 
fort  enferme,  et  n'a  jamais  allegu6  contra  moi  un  seul  passage. 

Messeigneurs ;  je  vous  avojs  aussi  demand^  un  procureur,  ou 
advocat,  comme  avies  permis  a  ma  partie  la  quiele  n'en  avojt,  si  a&ire 
que  'moj,  que  sujs  estrangier,  ignorant  les  costumes  de  ce  paijs. 
Toute  fois  vous  I'av^s  permis  a  luy,  non  pas  a  moy,  et  I'aves  mis  hors 
de  prison,  devant  de  cognoistre.  Je  vous  requier  que  ma  cause  soyt 
mise  au  conseil  de  deux  cents,  aveque  mes  requestes ;  et  si  j'en  puys 
appellor  la,  j'en  appeUe,  protestant  de  tous  despans,  dammages  et 
interes,  et  de  poena  talionis,  tant  contra  le  premier  accusateur,  que 
contra  Calvin  son  maistre,  que  a  prins  la  cause  a  soy.  Faict  en  vos 
prisons  de  Geneve  le  xv.  de  Septembre,  1553. 

Michel  Sekvetus, 

En  sa  cause  propre. 


Tres  honores  Seigneurs, 

Je  suis  detenu  en  accusation  criminelle  de  la  part  de  Jehan  Calvin, 
lequel  m'a  faulsamant  accus6,  disant  que  j'aves  escript, 
I.  Que  les  ames  estiont  mortelles,  et  aussi 

II.  Que  Jesu  Christ  n'avoyt  prins  de  la  vierge  Maria,  que  la  qua- 
triesme  partie  de  son  corps. 

Ce  sont  choses  horribles  et  execrables.  En  toutes  les  aultres 
heresies,  et  en  tous  les  aultres  crimes,  n'en  a  poynt  si  grand,  que  de 
faire  Fame  mortelle.  Car  a  tous  les  aultres  il  y  a  sperance  de  sdut^  et 
non  poynt  a  cestuicy.  Qui  diet  cela,  ne  croyt  poynt  quil  y  aye  Dieu, 
ni  justice,  ni  resurrection,  ni  Jesu  Christ,  ni  sainte  Escriture,  ni  rien  : 
si  non  que  tout  emort,  et  que  home  et  beste  soyt  tout  un.  Si  j'aves 
diet  cela,  non  seulement  diet,  mais  escript  pubUcament,  pour  enfecir  le 
monde,  je  me  condemnares  moy  mesme  a  mort. 

Pourquoy,  Messeigneurs,  je  demande  que  mon  faulx  accusateur  soyt 
puni  poena  talionis,  et  que  soyt  detenu  Prisonier  comme  moy,  jnsques 
a  ce  que  la  cause  soyt  diffinie  pour  mort  de  luy  ou  de  moy,  au  aultre 
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peine.  Et  pour  ce  faire  je  me  inscris  contra  luy  a  la  dicte  peine  de 
talion.  £t  suis  content  de  morir,  si  nou  est  convencu,  tant  de  cecj, 
que  d'aultres  choses,  que  je  luy  mettre  dessus.  Je  vous  demande  jus- 
tice, Messeigneurs,  justice,  justice,  justice.  Faict  en  tos  prisons  de 
Greneve,  le  xxii.  de  Septembre,  1563. 

Michel  Seryetus, 

En  sa  cause  propre. 


No.  XCII.    p.  319. 

Rymer,  Foedera,  torn.  vi.  par.  1.  p.  119. 

Papa  ad  Regem  supet'  Anticipatione  jEquinoctiorum^  et  de  Kalen- 
dario  emtndando. 

Cabissihe  in  Christo  Fill  noster  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedic- 
tionem. 

Cum,  Doctorum  Yirorum  relatione,  in  Sacro  Lateranensi  Concilio 
propositum  fuisset  Kalendarium,  quod  in  positione  Yernalis  .£qui- 
noctii,  Solis  cursum  designantis,  a  suo  recto  cursu  defluxerat,  correc- 
tione  indigere,  ut  Pascha,  quod,  pnecipue  a  vemali  iBquinoctio  et 
quartadecima  Luna  novorum  pendet,  recte  observaretur,  ac  dignum 
reputantes  in  hujusmodi  Lateranensis  Concilii  celebratione  errorem 
hujusmodi  agnosci  et  agnitum  emendari :  movissemusque  et  hortati 
fuissemus  Theologos  et  Astrologos  ac  alios  in  bis  Viros  doctissimos  de 
remedio  et  emendatione  congrua  cogitare  ;  sententiisque  eorum  partim 
scriptis  partim  disputationibus  babitis,  reipsa  in  sacris  dicti  Concilii 
Cardinalium  etPrselatorum  Disputationibus  crebris  disceptationibosque 
agitata,  nonnull»  difficultates  quse  ex  ilia  oriebantur  apparuissent ; 
volentes  ea  omnia  mature  et  considerate  discern!  ut  decreta  postea  et 
deliberata  ab  omnibus  observarentur,  Mqjestatem  tuam  bortati  fuimua 
ut  Tbeologia)  et  Astrologiie  Professores  Yiros  daros,  quos  in  regno 
tuo  haberes,  et  Lateranense  Concilium,  ut  erroris  bujusmodi  discoasio 
etillius  emendatio  salubri  remedio  perquireretur,  et  ad  veram  determi* 
nationem  et  sinceram  observationem  omnium  votis  produceretur,  tc- 
nire  juberes  atque  curares ;  impeditis  autem  prsciperes  quid  eonim 
quisque  in  bis  statueret,  et  quid  juxta  conscientiam  meam  arbitraretur, 
ad  Nos  in  scriptis  transmitteret ;  et,  ut  ipsi  venturi  vel  remansuri 
conVenientius  rem  coosiderare  et  discutere  possent,  summariam  aliqua- 
rum  propositionum,  super  pnemissis  in  dictis  disputationibus  exbibitam 
mittendam  curavimus : 

Cumque  factum  fuerit,  bortationibus  nostris  hujusmodi,  ut  aliquorum 
scripta  ad  Nos  pervenerint,  illis  in  disputationibus  prasfatis  diligenter 
examiniitis ;  denuo  compendium  cum  quibusdam  propositionibus^ 
di versos  modes  correctionis  Kalendarium  hujusmodi  continentibus,  a 
doctis  et  sapientibus  prolatum,  Uteris  nostris,  universis  et  singulis 
Patriarchis,  Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  ac  Rectoribus  Universitatum 
studiorum  generalium  directis,  adjunctum  duximus  destinandum  ;  ut 
super  his  quod  conclusum  atque  scriptum  pro  majori  parte  fuerit  per 
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Patriarchaa,  Archiepiscopos,  et  Episcopos,  eorum  sigillis  munituin, 
saltern  infra  quatuor  menses  per  proprium  sen  alium  Nnndum  ad 
Nos  dcstinare  procurent,  nt  in  prima  sessione,  quam  ea  potissimnm 
causa  ad  pridie  Kalendas  Decembrisdistulimus  ac  prorogavimus,  nego- 
tium  hujusmodi  absolvere  ac  maturius  et  consultius  terminare  valeamus. 

Cupientes  igitur  opus  hujusmodi  tam  kudabile  ad  linem  optatum, 
cum  omnium  fidelium  pace  et  spirituali  consolatione  deduci,  Majestatem 
tuam  hortamur  in  Domino  ut  viros  doctos  quos  habes  ad  veniendum, 
seu  quid  ipsi  in  praemissis  sentiant  scribendum  inducere,  ac  eorum 
scripta  ad  nos  transmittere,  ac  opem  et  operam  efficaces  adhibere  velis 
quod  dictSB  nostrsd  littersB  Patriarchis,  Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Rec- 
toribus  Universitarum  hujusmodi  Begni  tui  fideliter  et  diligenter  pne- 
sententur,  ac  juxta  mandata  nostra  per  eos  executioni  debite  deman- 
dentur ;  Quod  si  feceris  ut  speramus  rem  in  primis  Deo  acceptam, 
Nobis  vero  gratam  efficies. 

Datum  RomtBy  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  sub  Annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
decima  Julii,  millesimo  quingentesimo  decimo  sexto,  Pontificatus  nostri 
anno  quarto. 

J.  Sadoletus. 

Dors. 

ChaiHmmo  in  ChrUto  Filio  nostra  Henrico 
AnglitB  Regi  lUustri. 


No.  XCIII.     p.  344. 


From  the  original^  in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hinckes^ 

of  Cork. 
SlONJOB  Mio, 

Quel  Gismondo  Arovello,  degno  de  tutti  gli  honori  mentre  rapresenta 
il  Be  vostro  ne  la  imbasciaria,  prima  che  la  bonta  vostra  affermasse 
Fhaver  egli  ritratto  la  somma  de  i  trecento  scudi,  che  doveva  darmi 
come  dono  di  sua  Maesta,  et  ordine  di  Toi  altri  miei  fautori,  ha  sempre 
giurato  di  non  havere  il  modo  di  darmigli  del  suo,  e  che  subito  che  se 
gli  rimettino,  manderamigli  sino  a  casa,  e  che  pagaria  del  proprio 
sangue  a  non  essere  caduto  ne  lo  errore  del  ferirmi  ;  et  che  di  cio  e 
suto  cagione  il  Medico  de  gli  Agustini,  che  gli  ha  riportato  il  falso  ; 
ma  che  s'io  voglio  diventargli  amico,  che  mi  sara  tal  mio  in  Inghilterra, 
che  beato  me.  Ma  bora  che  ha  inteso  come  per  tutta  questa  citta  e 
sparso  il  nome,  che  prova  il  come  molto  tempo  e,  che  hebbe  tali  denari, 
si  e  posto  in  su  le  furie,  et  dice,  ma  de  si ;  che  gli  ho  ;  negliene  vo 
dare,  perch^  L'Aretino  ha  detto  mal  di  me  ;  et  voglio  scrivere  al  pro- 
tettore  cose  stupende  di  lui.  Onde  non  si  parla  d'altro,  che  de  la  tra- 
cagnaria  di  cosi  insolente  homo,  al  quale  non  ho  fatto  altro  dispiacere 
che  chiedergli  il  mio.  II  che  vol  giustissima  creatura  del  grande 
Henrico,  non  sopportarete  gia ;    ma  piaccia  a  Dio  che  fornisca  cosi 
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empialite,  senza  altro inteiresse  che  di  danari  et  parole;  et  baacio 
la  mano  di  Y.  S.  con  tutto  ranimo.  Di  Yenetia,  il  vnn.  di  Liiglio, 
1548. 

Obligatissimo  Senr. 

Pebtbo  Arstiho. 

Al  Honoratissimo   Signor  Fillippo  Obi  Lnbasciatore  del  Re  de 
Inghilterra  apresso  la  Maestit  di  Cesare. 


No.  XCIV.    p.  845. 

Opere  Burlesche  del  Bemi  ed  aUf%  vol.  iL  p.  112. 

Contro  a  Pktro  Areiino. 

Tu  ne  dirai,  e  farai  tante,  e  tante, 
Lingua  fracida,  marcida,  senza  sale, 
Ch'  al  fin  si  troverii  pur  un  pugnale 
Miglior  di  quel  d'Achille,  e  piu  calzante. 
II  Papa  k  Papa,  e  tu  sei  un  furfante, 
Nudrito  dd  pan  d'altri,  e  del  dir  male ; 
Un  pi^  hai  in  bordello,  e  Taltro  alio  spedale 
Storpiataccio,  ignorante,  ed  arrogante. 
Giovammatteo,  e  gU  altri  ch'  egh  ha  presso, 
Che  per  grazia  di  Dio  son  vivi,  e  sani, 
T  affogheranno  ancora  un  di  n'un  cesso, 
Boja,  scoi^  i  costumi  tuoi  ruffiani : 
E  se  pur  yuoi  cianciar,  di  di  te  stesso  ; 
Guardati  il  petto,  e  la  testa,  e  le  mani. 
Ma  tu  fai  come  i  cani, 
Che  d^  pur  lor  mazzate  se  tu  sai, 
Soosse  che  llianno,  son  piu  bei  che  mai, 
Yergognati  haggimai, 
Prosuntuoso  porco,  moetro  inf ame, 
Idol  del  vituperio,  e  della  fame ; 
Ch'  un  monte  di  letame 
T  aspetta,  manigoldo,  sprimacciato, 
Perch^  tu  muoja  a  tue  sorelle  allato, 
QueUe  due,  sdagurato, 
C  hai  nel  bordel  d'Arezzo  a  grand'  honore, 
A  gambettar,  che  fa  lo  mio  amore. 
Di  queste,  traditore, 
Dovevi  far  le  frottole,  e  noveUe, 
E  non  del  Sanga,  che  non  ha  sorelle. 
Queste  saranno  quelle, 
Che  mal  vivendo  ti  faran  le  spese^ 
E  1  lor,  non  quel  di  Mantova,  Marchese. 
Ch'  ormai  ogni  paese, 
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Hai  ammorbeto,  ogni  fauom,  ogni  animale, 
II  Ciel,  e  Dio^  e  1  Diavol  ti  vuol  male. 
Quelle  veste  ducale, 
0  ducali  accattate,  e  furfantate, 
Che  ti  piangono  indosao  sventurate, 
A  8uon  di  baatonate 
Ti  saran  tratte,  prima  che  tu  muoja, 
Dal  reverendo  padre  Messer  Boja  ; 
Che  Tanima  di  noja, 
Mediante  un  capresto,  caveratti, 
£  per  maggior  favore  squarteratti. 
E  qaei  tuoi  Leccapiatti 
Bardaaaonacciy  Paggi  da  tavema, 
Ti  canterazmo  il  requiem  etema. 
Or  viviy  e  ti  govema. 
Bench'  un  pugnale,  un  cesso,  o  yero  un  nodo, 
Ti  faranno  star  cheto  in  ogni  moda 
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Nova  Litteraria  Maris  Balthici  et  Sqitentrionis.    An.  1699.    Edit. 
Jjubec.  4to.  p.  347. 

Henbbuboi.  Joannes  MoUerus  inter  yariaa  de  Scriptoribus  Danicia 
obseryationes  curiosas  a  Yiro  Bey.  et  antiquitatum  patriarum  callen- 
tiaaimo,  Petro  Jani,  Lucoppidano  Pastore  Dioeceseos  Landensis  in 
insula  Thordng  prope  Fioniam,  secum  communicataBy  aingularem 
nuper  Leonis  X.  PapsB  Bomani  Bullam  adeptus  est,  quam  si  obtinuisset 
dtiusy  pnefationi  BibUotheca  sua  Septentrianis  enuUti  inseruisset ; 
probaturus  inde  paucitatis  ac  penurise  yeterum  apud  Septentrionales 
monumentomm  Litterariorum  causam,  Italia  quoque  adscribendam, 
qui  ea  forte  sub  initium  superioris  sfficuU  per  emissaries  sues  undique 
conquisita  ayexerint  Id  enim  e  Bulla  ista  Pontificia,  siye  Leonis  X. 
ad  Christiemlim  IL  Danise  Begem  epistola,  ad  oculum  patere  existi- 
mat ;  cujus  copiam  publico  non  inyidens,  hoc  saltern  monet,  Callund- 
burgi  olim  yetustum  Begni  Danisa  Archiyum  siye  Tabularium  fuisse, 
qnamyis  locus  ille,  non,  ut  Bulla  habet,  ad  Dioscesin  Ottoniensem  sen 
Fionicam,  sed  potius  ad  Boeskildensem  yel  Selandicam,  pertineat :  et 
licet  Pontifex  Begi  monumentorum  yeterum  ab  ipso  impetratorum 
restitutionem  promittat ;  earn  tamen,  ob  insequutum  paullo  post  Begis 
exilium,  quin  et  mutationem  religionis,  aliasque  yarias  Septentrionis 
tnrbas,  nunquam  factum  fuisse,  yideri  yerisimile,  Bulla  ipsa  ita  habet. 

Corissimo  in  Christo  Filio  Christiti-nOj  DacuB^  Norvegim 

et  OothuB  Begi  tUustri. 

Leo  Papa  X. 

Carissime  in  Christo  Fili,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem ; 
Betulit  nobis  dilectus  filius  Joannes  Heytmers  de  Zonalben  Clericus 
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Leodiensis  Dioeceseos,  commissarius  noster,  quern  dudmn  ad  inqui- 
rendum Libros  vetustos,  ad  inclytas  nationes  Grennanise,  Daciae, 
Svecise,  Norwegian,  et  Gothiae  miseramus,  in  regno  tuo,  in  castro 
videlicet  Callenburgensi,  Ottoniensis  Dioeceseos,  alias  repertos  libros 
nonnuUos  vetustos  Auctorum  clarissimorum,  Romanas  prsesertim 
Historias  continentes,  illosque  tuo  jussu  diligenter  custodiri.  Magnum 
nos  desiderium  invasit,  et  ab  ipso  primo  pontificatus  nostri  initio,  viros 
quovis  virtutum  genere  insignitos,  prsesertim  litteratos,  quantum  cum 
Deo  possumus,  fovere,  extollere,  et  juvare.  Qua  de  causa,  licet  et 
nobis  nonnihil  dispendiosum  sit,  curamus  indies  diligentissimeut  nostra 
impensa  antiqui  Ubri,  qui  temporum  malignitate  perirent,  in  lucem 
redeant.  Quocirca  Majestatem  tuam  ea,  qua  demum  possumus 
affectione,  hortamur,  monemus,  et  enixius  in  Domino  obtestamur,  ut, 
in  quantum  nobis  rem  gratam  facere  unquam  animo  proponit,  tarn 
dictos,  quam  alios  quosvis  antiquos  libros  sui  regni  dignos,  et  qui  de- 
siderentur,  ad  nos  transmittere  curet,  illos  statim  receptura,  cum 
exscripti  hie  fuerint,  juxta  obligationem  per  Cameram  nostram  Apo- 
stolicam  factam,  seu  quam  dictus  Joannes  Heytmers  ad  id  mandatum 
suf&ciens  habens,  nomine  dictae  camerae  denuo  duxerit  faciendam. 
Quod  si  Majestas  tua  fecerit,  et  ingens  nomen  apud  viros  litteratos 
consequetur,  et  nobis  adeo  rem  gratam  faciet,  ut  nihil  supra.  Mittimus 
autem  in  praesentia  Majestati  tuas  confessionale  in  forma  Principum, 
tarn  illi,  quam  suas  Consorti,  et  duodecim  personis,  per  vos  nominandis 
concessum  ;  munus,  si  id  ad  coelum  respicere  volueris,  maximum.  Non 
minora  etiam  pollicemur,  et  Majestati  tuse  offerimus,  quas  illi  grata 
esse  in  dies  cognoscemus. 

Datum  Romas,  apud  S.  Petrum,  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  octayo  No- 
vembris.  An.  M.D.xyni.  Pont,  nostri  anno  quinto. 

jAa  Sadoletus. 


No.  XCVI.    p.  358. 
Ex  Codice  MS.  MaruceUiatw.  Florent.  A.  82. 

Ode  Zenohii  Acciaioliy  qua  Leo  X,  Luminare  Majtu  EcclesuBy  8oU 
seu  ApoUini  comparatur^  invitaiurque  ad  collis  QuirinaUsornatum; 
exemplo  Leonis  Ulitis  qui  partem  urbis  Transtyberinamj  diet  a  se 
Leaninam  voluiU 

Veris  Description 

Orbis  ut  nostri  superas  ad  Arctos 
Sol  pater  Lucis  redit,  atque  Phtyxi 
Aureus  vector  gemino  refulget 
Splendidus  auro, 
Excitus  fundo  locuples  ab  imo 
Dis  opes  farcti  penoris  remittit ; 
.^Squus  altemis  variare  summum 
Dotibus  orbem. 
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Quasque  contractis  hjemem  diebus 
Passa,  fuinosa  latuit  sub  antro, 
Vesta,  mutatos  viridi  oolorat 
Gramine  vultus. 
Chloris  augustam  Charitesque  matrem 
Sedulo  circum  refovent  honore  ; 
Veris  ubertim  gravido  ferentes 
Munera  cornu. 
Jam  caput  Isetum  Dominse  sedenti 
FrondibuB  silvae  teneris  obumbrant, 
Jamque  substerni  pedibus  decoris 
Lilia  certant. 
Borido  ludit  pecus  omne  campo, 
Reddit  et  lucus  volucrum  querelas, 
Blanda  subsultim  penetrat  voluptas 
Ssecla  animantum. 
Ipse  Pjthonis  colubri  nepotes 
Enecat  cinctus  radils  Apollo  ; 
Ipse  et  arguto  chelyos  sonorn 
Temperat  orbem. 
Flecte  nunc  versus,  age  mens  canenti, 
Numen  ut  sacri  recinam  Leonis  ; 
Quern  parem  Dio,  similemque  Soli 
Mundus  adorat. 
Sol,  Leo  noster,  domus  anne  Soils  ? 
Ipse  Sol  idem,  domus  atque  Solis  ; 
Quem  sub  arcano  Sophia  nitentem 
Pectore  gestat. 
£rgo  non  artis  medicse  salubres, 
Bespuit  noster  titulos  Apollo, 
Doctus  et  vocum  numeros,  lyrseque 
Carmina  doctus. 
Qua  movet  gressus,  hilarata  pulcro 
Ridet  occursu  facies  looorum  ; 
Sive  per  campos,  Tiberisque  vaUes, 
Seu  juga  fertur. 
Nempe  cum  visens  Laterana  templa 
Movit  ex  imo,  veniens  ad  altos 
BomuU  ooUes,  manifesta  Solis 
Fulsit  imago. 
Fulsit  et  vend  species  nitoris. 
Sole  cum  tristes  abeunt  pruinas 
Cumque  prsetentu  vario  renidet 
Daedala  tellus. 
Quippe  quas  vastis  regio  minis 
Horret,  aggestas  operitque  moles, 
Attali  cultu  Tyrioque  late 
Splenduit  ostro. 
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Cocdnis  tecti  juvenes  abollis, 
Aureis  tectos  prsiere  patres ; 
Impari  sicut  radiant  Olympi 
Sidera  luce. 
Ille  sed  fulgor  radios  euntis 
Obruit  turbse  populique  visus, 
Celsa  cum  PhcBbo  similis  refulsit 
Thensa  Leonis. 
Namque  gemmato  rutilabat  auro 
Triplid  surgens  obitu  coronae, 
Inferi,  summi,  et  medii  potestas 
Indita  mundi. 
Lenis  augusto  gravitaa  ab  ore 
Testis  arcanse  bene  fida  mentis. 
Pace  difiusa  populi  tuentis 
Pectora  trazit. 
Quale  non  unquam  Latio  potenti 
SflBCulis  vidit  decus  evolutis 
Roma,  cum  victrix  domito  triumphos 
Eztulit  orbe. 
Sive  cum  strato  Macedum  tjrranno 
Regios  hausit  male  sana  luzus, 
Sive  cum  Troja  genitos  ad  astra 
Misit  Julos. 
Quippe  non  csBsis  hominum  maniplis, 
ToUimus  nostro  titulos  Leoni  ; 
Capta  nee  Begum  Latia  ferimus 
Colla  bipennL 
Munda  sed  cordis  pietas  amici, 
Debitos  reddit  mentis  honores  ; 
Ambitu  pulso  patefacta  gaudens 
B^na  tonantis. 
Ponimus  juris  cupido  tuendi, 
Ponimus  pacis  cupido  triumphos, 
Ponimus,  sacras  Domino  colenti 
Palladis  artes. 
Jamque  fnndator  Lati®  Quirinua 
Urbis,  e  divo  sibi  dedicate 
Gestit,  ardentique  yocat  Lbonis 
Numina  veto. 
Advocat  trina  similis  corona,  et 
Jure  Silvester  parili  Leokem 
CoUis  abrupti  modica  sacratum 
Numen  in  ara. 
Solis  adventu  siquidem  Leokis, 
Squalor  informis  senii  recedet, 
Surget  et  templo  domibusque  sedes 
Aucta  verendis. 
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Hue  frequens  aim!  jubar,  hue  Leonis 
Adsit,  hue  frontis  radios  amicsB 
Fleetat,  hue  sedes  amet,  hue  beatos 
Dueere  gressus. 
Panra  ne  solum,  tenuisque  Roma 
Tibris  objeetu,  a  Latio  recedens  ; 
Ipsa  sed  major  quoque  jam  voeetur 
Roma  Leonis. 
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Srunck.  AncUecta  vet.  Poet.  OrtBC.  torn.  ii.  p.  49. 
EI2  AFAAMA  TOY  KAIPOY. 

nosEiAinnoY. 

TiCt  iccStv  6  wXdffTfig ;  2iirvcJviO£.     Ovvo/ia  Srj  rig  ; 

AwcinroCf  2v  Bij  ri^  ;  Kacfooc  o  vay^afidrvp, 
T/ffre  2*  eir*  aicpa  jSejSiyjcac  ;  del  Tpoxdfa,     Tl  ^c  rapvovt 

Uoctfly  ix^iC  ^c^vc2c  ;  "lurafi  vwriyifitoc. 
Xeipl  he  3e£irepj7  rl  ^epti^  (vpoV  ;  ^Avlpdai  ^ely/ia 

'Oc  c{<c/i^c  ira^c  ofvrepoc  reXeOw • 
'H  ^e  ro/ii},  tI  kot  oyj/tv  ;  'XiravTidtram  Xo/SeffOai. 

Ni{  A/a,  rofoiTiOeK  3*  eic  r/  ^Xcupd  ireX£i ; 
Toy  yap  aTa(  xnyyoc^c  irixpadpeiayra  /le  Toor^tK 

OvriC  eO*  Ifieipfay  hpdierai  i^onidey* 
Tovye^  o  re)(Wrac  ere  hiiirXaoey  ;  £cK£ceK  v/ieci»K, 

tSeiyef  koI  ey  TpodJpoic  OrJKe  ^c^a^caX/ijv. 

Zn  Simulacrum  Occasionis  et  Pcenitentue. 
AusoniuSf  JEpig.  xii. 

Ci:gu8  opus  ?  Phidiae,  qui  signum  Pallados,  ejus 

Quique  Jovem  fecit  tertia  pabna  ego  sum. 
Sum  dea  quse  rara,  et  paueis  Occcuio  nota. 

Quid  rotulse  insistis  ?  Stare  loco  nequeo. 
Quid  talaria  habes  ?  Yolucris  sum.     Mereurius  quae 

Fortunare  solet,  tardo  ego,  cum  yolui. 
Crine  tegis  fadem.    Cognosci  nolo.     Sed  heus  tu 

Oecipiti  ealvo  es.    Ne  tenear  fugiens. 
Quas  tibi  juncta  comes  ?    Dicat  tibi.     Die  rogo  quae  sis. 

Sum  Dea  cni  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit 
Sum  Dea,  quae  facti,  non  factique  exigo  poenas ; 

Nempe  ut  poenitent,  sic  Metanoea  vocor. 
Tn  mode  die  quid  agat  tecum  ?     Si  quando  volavi 

Haoc  manet,  banc  retinent  quos  ego  praeterii. 
Tu  quoque  dum  rpgitas,  dum  percontando  moraris 

Elapsam  dices  me  tibi  de  manibus. 
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Capitolo  deir  Occasione  di  Nicolo  McLchiaveUL 

Chi  sei  tu,  che  non  par  donna  mortale, 
Di  tanta  grazia  il  ciel  t'  adoma  et  dota  ? 
Perchd  non  posi  ?  perch^  a'  piedi  hai  i'ale  ? 

lo  son  rOcccuione^  a  pochi  nota. 
E  la  cagion  che  sempre  mi  travagli 
E',  perch'  io  tengo  un  pie  sopra  una  rota. 

Volar  non  e  che  al  mio  correr  s'  agguagli, 
E  perd  Tale  a'  piedi  mi  mantengo. 
Accio  nel  corso  mio  ciascuno  abbagli. 

Gli  sparsi  miei  capei  dinanzi  io  tengo  ; 
Con  essi  mi  ricuopro  il  petto  e  '1  volto 
Perch'  iin  non  mi  conosca  quando  vengo. 

Dietro  del  capo  ogni  capel  m'd  tolto, 
Onde  in  van  s'adBTatica  un,  se  gli  avviene, 
Ch'  io  Tabbia  trapassato,  o  s'io  mi  volto. 

Dimmi  chi  e  colei  che  teoo  viene  ? 
E'  Pemtenza;  e  perd  nota  e  intendi 
Chi  non  sa  prender  me  costei  ritiene. 

E  tu,  mentre  parlando  il  tempo  spendi, 
Occupato  da  molti  pensier  vani, 
Gia  non  t'awedi,  lasso,  e  non  comprendi 

Com'  io  ti  son  fiiggita  dalle  mani ! 

IMITATED. 

Hah !  who  art  thou,  of  more  than  mortal  birth, 

Whom  heaven  adorns  with  beauty's  brightest  beam  ? 
On  wings  of  speed  whj  spum'st  thou  thus  the  earth  ? 

Ejiown  but  to  few,  Occasion  is  mj  name. 
No  rest  I  find  ;  for  underneath  my  feet 

Th'  eternal  circle  rolls  that  speeds  my  way. 
Not  the  swift  eagle  wins  his  course  so  fleet ; 

And  these  my  glittering  pennons  I  display, 
That  from  the  dazzling  sight  thine  eyes  may  turn  away. 

In  full  luxuriance  o'er  my  angel  face 

Float  my  loose  tresses  free  and  unconfined. 
That  through  the  veil  my  features  few  can  trace  ; 

But  not  one  hair  adorns  my  head  behind. 
Once  past,  for  ever  gone  ;  no  mortal  might 

Shdl  bid  the  ceaseless  wheel  return  again. 
But  who  is  she,  companion  of  thy  flight  ? 

Repentance.     If  thou  grasp  at  me  in  vain 
Then  must  thou  in  thy  arms  her  loathsome  form  retain. 

And  now,  whilst  heedless  of  the  truths  I  sing, 
Vain  thoughts  and  fond  desires  thy  time  employ  ; 

Ah,  seest  thou  not,  on  soil  and  silent  wing, 
The  form  that  smil'd  so  fair  has  glided  by  ! 
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Lean.  X.  Pont.  Max.  lambicu 

In  LucretuB  Statuam. 

LiBBNTER  occumbo,  mea  in  prsecordia 
Adactum  habens  ferrum  ;  juvat  mea  manu 
It  prsdstitisse,  quod  Yiraginum  prius 
Nulla  ob  pudicitiam  peregit  promptius  ; 
Juvat  cruorem  contueri  proprium, 
Illumque  verbis  execrari  asperrimis. 

Sanguen  mi  acerbius  veneno  colchico, 
£x  quo  canis  Stjgius,  vel  Hydra  pneferoz 
Artus  meos  compegit  in  pcenam  asperam  ; 
Lues  flue,  ac  vetus  reverie  in  toxicum. 
Tabes  amara  exi  ;  mihi  invisa  et  gravis. 
Quod  feceris  corpus  nitidum  et  amabile. 

Nee  interim  suas  monet  Lucretia 
Civeis,  pudore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  prseditss,  fidemque  servent  integram 
Suis  maritisy  cum  sit  hsdc  Mavortii 
Laus  magna  populi,  ut  castitate  fceminae 
Laetentur,  et  viris  mage  ista  gloria 
Placere  studeant,  quam  nitore  et  gratia  ; 
Quin  id  probasse  caede  vel  mea  gravi 
Lubet,  statim  animum  purum  oportere  extrahi 
Ab  inquinati  corporis  custodia. 
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LUii  Oregorii  Oi^aldi  Poematia.     Ed.  Lugd.  1536. 

Hymnus  ad  Divum  Leonemy  Pont.  Max, 

0  QUI  me  gemino  Pamassi  in  vertice  sistat  ? 
Aoniumque  mihi  praesenti  numine  plectrum 
Safficiat  ?  dum  te  canimus,  Leo  Maxime,  cujus 
Auspiciis  felix  tranquilla  per  otia  pacis 
Mundus  agity  veteres  et  dedidicere  tumultus 
Mortales  ;  scevus  cum  jam  fera  bella  tyrannus 
Intentans,  summa  cuperet  dominarier  urbe. 
Ferret  et  indomitos  malesano  in  corde  furores  ; 
Eduxit  Scythicamque  manum,  populumque  ferocem 
Yastantem  late  loca  ;  dumque  ea  fama  vagatur, 
Italiie  gentea  omnes,  Romanaque  pubes 
Ancipiti  est  perculsa  metu,  spes  nulla  saiutis, 
Nulla  fog»  ratio  est,  ostentant  omina  dirum 
VOL.  II.  8  8 
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Ezitium.     Haud  aliter  Grallis  iDtrantibus  urbem 
Pertimuit,  vel  oum  Cannensi  clade  superbus 
Annibal  insultans  urbi  est  extrema  minatus. 
Ergo,  te  populus,  te  plebs,  adiere  patresqae 
Orantes  veniam  divos,  pacemque  per  aras 
Exquinint,  miserasqae  ferunt  ad  sjdera  voces. 
At  tecum  (miseratus  enim)  tarn  plurima  volvens 
Obvius  ire  paras  Regi,  si  flectere  mentem, 
Si  possis  dictis  animum  ad  meliora  referre. 
Est  locus,  Eridano  quo  sese  Mincius  ingens, 
Mincius  Ocneas  gelido  qui  pectore  flammas 
Servat  adhuc,  Tatum  placidus  quique  irrigat  ora, 
Miscet  agens  ;  hue  jam  provectus  barbarus  hostis 
Venerat  armato  stipatus  milite  dense. 
Llum  hoc  forte  loco,  parva  comitante  caterva 
Ofiendis  fidens  animi,  atque  interritus  armis. 
Non  tibi  baccatum  triplici  diadema  corona, 
Sed  lituus  tantum  prseit,  niveaque  minister 
Non  peplum  ex  humero  signis  auroque  coruscum. 
Discinctus  tunica.     Turn  Rex  consistere  jussit 
Agmina,  miratus  qua;  sit  liducia  inermi. 
Ecce  autem  (mirum)  facies  emittere  lumen 
Visa  tua  est,  subitoque  ignis  splendente  corona 
luTolvi,  summoque  duos  de  vertice  divos 
Fundere,  lambebatque  comas  et  tempora  flamma. 
Rex  pavidus  trepidare  metu,  mussare  cohortes, 
Diriguere  animis  visu,  mens  effera  cessit ; 
Expleri  nequit  intentus  Rex  usque  tuendo 
Flagrantes  vultus,  hasret  sed  pectore  toto. 
Non  secus  ^neas  stupuit,  cum  fundere  Juli 
Yisus  apex  lumen,  vel  cum  Larinia  virgo 
Regales  accensa  comas,  pater  ipse  Latinus. 
Tum  sic  affaris,  sustollens  lumina,  Regem. 
Ipse  Deum  tibi  me  genitor  mandata  per  auras 
Ferre  jubet,  coelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet. 
Abstineas  a  csede  manus,  Romanaque  linquas 
Tecta,  nee  Ausonium  fas  est  tibi  visere  lybrim. 
Cede  Deo ;  Divos  nee  contra  audentior  ito. 
Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  cum  Regi  multa  paranti 
Obstruit  OS  Divum  Pater,  et  vox  faudbus  hssit. 
Jam  tum  consilia  in  melius,  tum  denique  mentem 
Vertere  Rex  ccepit,  ponitque  feroda  mitis 
Corda,  volente  Deo ;  nee  jam  parat  obvius  ire, 
Quin  dictis  paret,  vetitaque  excedere  terra 
Actiitum  celerat,  patriasque  exquirere  sedes 
Omnibus  est  animus,  par  est  sententia  cunctis. 
Ergo  alacres  redeunt.     Tu  pads  munera  Romam 
Lsta  refers  t  te  Iseta  capit  Romana  juventus ; 
Nomen  in  astra  ferunt,  betis  damoribus  omnea 
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Ingeminant  pseana,  et  festa  fronde  coronas 

Intexunt,  cava  turn  tinnitus  turribus  altis 

JSra  cient,  feruntque  Leo,  Leo,  compita  et  arae. 

Haec  tua  facta  quidem.     Sed  quo  nunc  carmine  dicam  ? 

Vel  cum  restituitque  manum  castissima  virgo  ? 

Yel  cum  consilioque  patrum  sacrique  senatus 

Dissidium  unigenaB  reluis,  cogisque  fateri 

Nestorium  esse  triplex  uno  sub  numine  numen. 

Barbarica  disjecta  manu,  nova  moenia  Romas 

Tu  reparas,  urbemque  tuo  de  nomine  ponis. 

Tu  sacros  ritus,  tu  mystica  munera  noris, 

£t  fandi  numeros,  et  sacra  volumina  legis. 

Tuque  Dei  interpres,  tu  pnepetis  omina  coeli 

Numina  tu  vatum,  et  venientia  tempora  sentis. 

Hinc  tua  te  quando  jam  fata  extrema  vocarent, 

Et  circumfusi  gemerent  populusque  patresque, 

Haec  ollis  orack  canis,  divine  Sacerdos. 

Parcite  lamentis,  lachrjmas  et  mittite  inaneis. 

Pnedicam  ;  veniet  olim  labentibus  annis 

Tjrrhena  qui  gente  meo  me  nomine  reddet, 

Atque  umbrata  geret  regali  tempora  mitra, 

Uni  cui  pacis  studium,  cui  secula  cursB 

Aurea,  qui  rursus  pacata  per  otia  mundum 

Componet,  convulsa  suo  qui  corpore  membra 

Restituet,  patresque  vocet,  sanctumque  senatum, 

Sacraque  cui  lambent  proni  vestigia  Reges. 

Quique  Scytbas  super  et  Turcas,  super  et  Garamantas 

Proferet  imperium  Romeo,  gentesque  salubri 

Mersabit  iluvio  mores  vitamque  docebit 

Relligionem  animis,  hunc  expectate  futurum. 

Hasc  dicens,  placida  compostus  pace  quiesti, 

Aureaque  in  solio  stellantis  regia  cobU 

Te  capit,  et  Divum  numerum  felicior  auges. 

Unde  reos  voti  damnas,  propriusque  tonantis 

Colloquio  frueris  divino  nectare  pastus. 

Salve,  sancte  pater,  Roman!  maxime  custos 

Imperii,  salve  magnum  decus  addite  magnis 

Coelicolis,  Italae  magnum  decus  addite  genti. 

Jamque  tuo  felix  adsis,  pater  alme,  Leoni, 

Et  votis  faveas  princeps  et  rite  secundes, 

Si  tua  consequitur  cupidus  vestigia  morum, 

Si  Solium  hoc  animo  et  Sceptrum  sacramque  Tiaram 

Suscepit,  populos  vocet  ut  sub  foedera  pacis. 
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No.  C.     p.  433. 

Bembi  Ep.  Pontif*  lib.  iz.  ep.  13. 

Raphaelo  Urbinatu 

Cuu  prster  picturse  artem,  qua  in  arte  te  excellere  omiies  homines 
intelligunt,  is  a  Bramante  Architecto  etiam  in  construendis  aedibus  es 
habitus,  ut  tibi  illo  recte  Principis  Apostolorum  templi  Romani,  a  se 
inchoati  sdificationem  committi  posse  moriens  existunaverit,  idqne  ta 
nobis  forma  ejus  templi  confecta,  quas  desiderabatur,  totiusque  operis 
ratione  tradita  docte  atque  abunde  probaveris  :  Nos  quibus  nihil  est 
prope  antiquius,  quam  ut  phanum  quam  magnificentissime  qnamque 
celerrime  construatur,  te  magistrum  ejus  operis  facimus  cum  stipendio 
nummum  aureorum  trecentoruniy  tibi  annis  singulis  curandorum  a 
nostris  pecuniarum,  qusB  ad  ejus  phani  sedificationem  erogantur,  ad 
nosqne  prefernntur.  Magistris  a  quibus  id  stipendium  sequis  pro 
tempore  portionibus  dari  tibi  cum  petieris,  sine  mora  etiam  mensibua 
singulis  jubeo.  Te  Tero  hortor,  ut  hujus  muneris  curam  ita  suscipias, 
ut  in  eo  exercendo  cum  existimationis  tuse  ac  nominis,  quorum  quidem 
in  juvenili  etate  bona  fundamenta  jacere  te  oportet,  tarn  spei  de  te 
nostrsB,  patemseque  in  te  benevolentite,  demum  etiam  phani,  quod  in 
toto  orbe  terrarum  longe  omnium  maximum  atque  sanctissimum  semper 
fuit,  dignitatis  et  celebritatis,  et  in  ipsum  principem  Apostolorum 
debits  a  nobis  pietatis,  rationem  habuisse  videare.  Dat.  Cal.  Aug. 
An.  secundo.     Roma. 


No.  CI.     p.  434. 

Bembi  JEfi  Pontif.  lib.  x.  ep.  51. 

Raphaelo  Urbmati. 

Cum  ad  Principis  Apostolorum  phanum  Romanum  exasdificandum 
maxime  intersit,  ut  lapidum  marmorisque  copia,  quas  abundare  noa 
oportet,  domi  potius  habeatur,  quam  peregre  advehatur :  exploratum 
autem  mihi  sit  magnam  ejus  rei  facultatem  urbis  ruinas  suppeditare, 
effodique  passim  omnis  generis  saxa  fere  ab  omnibus,  qui  Romas,  quique 
etiam  prope  Romam  edificare  aliquid,  vel  omnino  terram  vertere 
parumper  moliuntur :  te  quo  magistro  ejus  asdificationis  utor,  mar- 
morum,  et  lapidum  omnium,  qui  Romaa  quique  extra  Romam  denum 
milium  passuum  spacio  posthac  eruentur,  Praefectum  fado,  ea  de 
caussa,  ut  quae  ad  ejus  phani  aedificationem  idonea  erunt,  mihi  emas. 
Quare  mando  omnibus  hominibus,  mediocribus,  summis,  infimis,  qui& 
posthac  marmora,  quaoque  saxa  omnis  generis  intra  ejus,  quern  dixi, 
loci  spacium  eruent,  effodient^  ut  te  earum  rerum  praefectum  de 
singulis  erutis  effossisve  quamprimum  certiorem  faciant.  Id  qui  triduo 
non  fecerit,  ei  a  centum  usque  ad  trecentum  nummum  aureorum,  quas 
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tibi  videbituFy  mulcta  esto.  PrsBterea  quoniam  certior  sum  factus, 
multum  antiqui  marmoris  et  saxi,  Uteris  monumentisque  incisi,  qu» 
qoidem  saspe  monumenta  notam  aliquam  egregiam  prsB  se  ferunt, 
qasBque  servari  operas  predum  esset  ad  cultum  literarum  Romanique 
sermonis  elegantiam  excolendaniy  a  fabris  marmorariis  eo  pro  materia 
utentibus  temere  secari,  ita,  ut  inscriptiones  aboleantur :  mando 
omnibus,  qui  csedendi  marmoris  artem  Romse  exercent,  ut  sine  tuo 
jussu  aut  permissu  lapidem  ullum  inscriptum  casdere  secareve  ne 
audeant :  eadem  illi  mulcta  adhibita,  qui  secus  atque  jubeo  fecerit. 
Dat  sexto  CaL  Sept.  Anno  tertio.  Roma. 


No.cn.    p.  466. 

Parid,  de  Chrass  Diar.  inedit  ap.  Bib.  Pvb,  Parisiis. 

Die  24  Novembris,  bora  quasi  prima  noctis,  audivimus  bombardas  in 
signum  laetitiae  ex  Castro  Sancti  Angeli  ob  Mediolanum  captum  a 
nostris  militibus,  cum  nostro  Legato  Cardinali  de  Medicis,  qui  in 
civitatem  Mediolani  cum  exercitu  Apostolico  ingressus  esset,  direptis 
Gallorum  castris.  Et  cum  vix  crederemus,  publice  per  urbem  fere- 
batur,  Papam  ex  bac  captura  multum  Isetum  esse,  tum  quia  ex  favore 
suo  Galli  essent  ex  Italia  pulsi,  etiam  dicebatur  ipsum  Legatum 
Cardin.  de  Medicis  futurum  Ducem  Mediolani  pro  Duce  Bari,  qui 
in  Ducem  Mediolani  suffecturum  se  putabat.  Sed  quia  Cardinalis 
iste  de  Medicis  dicebatur  cum  Imperatore  et  ipso  duce  Bari  sic 
composuisse  ut  ipse  Cardinalis  cederet  Cardinalatui  et  Cancellarise 
et  omnibus  beneficiis  quorum  valor.  L.  mill,  ducat,  in  favorem 
Ducis  Bari,  qui  Dux  Bari  cederet  juri  suo  super  ducatu  Mediolani  in 
favorem  legati,  et  quod  sic  Papa  laetabatur  propterea  ut  nunquam  plus 
Isetatus  fnerit  intrinsecus  vel  extrinsecus,  ita  ut  signa  per  triduum  fieri 
cnraverit.  Et  a  me  fuit  qusesitum  Papa  an  vellet  aliquas  Deo  gratias 
agere.  Et  papa  respondit  quid  sentirem.  Ego  respondi  quod  quando 
bellum  est  inter  principes  Christianos,  non  solet  gratulari  Ecclesia, 
nisi  Ecclesia  habeat  aliquid  interesse,  quo  casu  Papa  faciet  signa 
Isetitise.  Itaque  si  Papa  babet  aliquid  interesse  magnum,  similiter  et 
laetitiam  faciat,  et  gratias  Deo  agat.  Papa  ad  hoc  ridens  dixit  quod 
bonum  magnum  in  manibus  haberet.  Ego  replicavi  quod  et  magnas 
gratias  Deo  redderet  Et  respondit  quod  die  Mercurii  teneret  Consis- 
torium  et  quod  recordari  facerem.  Et  cum  base  diceret  cubiculum 
ingreflsus  est,  ubi  cum  aliquas  boras  quievisset,  dictus  est  non  bene  se 
habere.     Et  sic  die  Mercurii  non  fuit  Consistorium. 
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No.  cm.     p.  468. 

Patid.  de  Chrass,  Diar.  inedit.  ap.  Bib,  Pub,  ParisUs. 

Die  Dominica,  quas  fuit  prima  mensis  Decembris,  bora  quasi  septima, 
mortuus  est  Papa  Leo  X.  ex  catharro  superfluo,  absque  eo  quod  aliquis 
prsBvidisset  casum  suum  :  nam  Medici  ipsum  dicebaat  leviter  s^rotare 
ex  catharro  concepto  in  villa  Malliana.  Ego  vocatus  sum  bora  quasi 
nona  ut  irem  ad  parandum  funus  ejus  ;  et  ivi,  eumque  mortuum  inveni 
jam  frigidum  quasi  nigrum  ex  tumore  catbarri.  Omnia  solita  prae- 
parari  feci  in  funere  Papali,  et  feci  significari  CoUegio  ut  de  mane 
venirent,  prout  omnes  venerunt,  videlicet  29  numero.  Cum  autem 
tantus  populus  esset  in  Palatio  ut  vix  Cardinales  ingredi  possent^ 
tamen  cum  difficultate  ingressi  sunt. 


No.  CIV.     p.  469. 

Paid,  de  Orass,  Diar,  inedit  ap»  Bib.  Pub,  Parisiu, 

Corpus  bora  noctis  tertia  vel  circa  fuit  sepultum :  sed  ^o  videna 
illud  tumefactum  petii  a  Cardinalibus  an  placeret  quod  ego  facerem 
exenterari  :  et  placuit.  Et  illo  aperto,  inventum  est  cor  maculatum  : 
et  videntes  Cbirurgi  et  Physici  dixerunt  pro  certo  ilium  fuisse  toxi- 
catum,  et  maxime  quia  ipse  infoelix  Papa  ante  obitum  saspe  doluerit 
sentire  interiora  sua  quasi  ex  igne  comburi.  Itaque  manifesto  com- 
pertum  est  Papam  Leonem  venenatum  periisse.  Quas  res  facile  credita, 
est)  quoniam  per  aliquos  ante  dies  quidam  ignotus  in  babitu  simulato 
ivit  ad  fenestram  unam  Monasterii  Sancti  Hieronjmi^  et  vocato  certo 
fratre  dixit  ei  quod  eras  omnino  iret  ad  Papam,  et  significaret  ei 
qualiter  venenum  paratum  erat  sibi  de  proximo  a  quodam  ejus  intrin- 
seco,  non  in  cibo  aut  potu  sed  aut  in  natistergio  aut  in  camiscia  sen 
mappula.  Et  cum  iste  frater  non  vellet  ire  ad  Mallianam^  ubi  tunc 
Papa  erat,  ivit  ad  Palatium  et  dixit  Datario,  qui  illico  ivit  ad  Mallia- 
nam  et  retulit  boc  Papae,  qui  illico  misit  pro  isto  fratre  ut  ad  se  Mallia- 
nam  veniret.  Et  sic  ivit  et  dixit  Papse  quod  prius  Datario  dixerat. 
Quo  audito,  Papa  stupefactus  dixit,  si  voluntas  Dei  esset,  quod  patere- 
tur  ;  sed  quod  caveret  quantum  posset  Itaque  inde  ad  pauoos  dies 
veniens  Romam  asgrotare  coepit.  Et  cum  asgrotaret  s»pe  dicebat  quod 
intrinsecus  ardebat,  et  verbis  finalibus  dixit  se  occisum  et  mox  morito- 
rum  esse. 

Et  quia  suspicio  fuit  de  veneno  propinato  in  vino,  fuit  captus  qui- 
dem  Camerarius  pincerna  Papse  simul  cum  Canavario  a  furore  populi, 
ex  suspicione,  quia  iste  visus  est  urbe  exire  :  et  captus  ductus  est  in 
Castellum,  et  postea  sicut  innocens,  liberatus  est ;  et  condusum  Pa- 
pam non  ex  veneno  sed  ex  catharro  mortuum. 
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No.  CV.     p.  470. 

From  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum^  Vitell.  B.  4. 

p.  209. 

QuAM  grave  Yulnus  acceperim  ex  acerbissima  Sanctissimi  Domini 
nostri  morte  facile  est  Majestatis  Testne  existimare,  ut  nil  mirum  videri 
debeat  si  doloris  magnitudine  victus,  non  ante  quid  mei  officii  ratio 
postulasset  ad  illam  scrips! ;  ita  enim  illo  ictu  conciderat  animus,  ut 
erigere  se  nullo  modo  posset  Cum  primum  vero  me  ex  moerore  coUegi, 
has  ad  Majestatem  vestram  Literas  dedi,  ut  significarem  eadem  me  in 
religione,  omne  tempus,  studio  atque  animo  futurum  erga  Majestatem 
vestram,  quo  semper  ante  hac  fuissem.  Nam  tametsi  permultum  mihi 
a  fortuna  ademptum  est  de  potestate  illi  serviendi,  amoris  tamen  et 
observantiss  nulla  deductio  facta  est ;  quia  illam  jam  pridem  cum  prim  is 
et  Christianis  Principibus  mihi  maxime  colendam  proposui,  cuj usque 
benevolentiam  omni  officio  mihi  compararem ;  quam  me  ab  humanissimo 
et  gratissimo  principe  plenissime  consecutum  spero,  cum  in  suis  ac  sui 
regni,  cuj  us  protector  sum,  negociis,  studium  meum  ac  diligentiam 
petspexerit. 

(hmaverat  Sanctissimus  Dom.  noster  Majestatem  vestram  Chris- 
tiansB  Fidei  Defensoris  cognomine,  quod  ad  posteros  quoque  Reges 
transiret,  amplissimo  illo  decreto  quod  maximo  illustrique  Regi  con- 
veniebat.  Sed  quum  nova  res  et  admirabilis  visa  est,  in  Rege  maximo 
pietas  et  eloquentia  tanta,  amplioribus  et  non  usitatis  titulis,  si  qui 
reperirentur,  illam  exomare  optabat,  ideoque  habebat  adhuc  apud  se 
BuUam  summorum  cardinaUum  consensu  super  Defensoris  Cognomine 
confectam  ;  quam  nunc  ad  Majestatem  vestram  mitto,  ut  quum  csetera 
illi  debita  Monimentorum  genera  mors  prseripuit,  habeat  hoc  saltern 
summum  atque  extremum  Sanctitatis  suaa  benevolentise  ac  judicii  de  se 
Testimonium.  Felicissime  valeat  Majestas  vestra,  cui  me  quam  humil- 
lime  possum  commendo.     Roma,  xxiiii  Decembris,  m.d.xxi. 

SacrsB  Serenissimffi  Migestatis  Yestne, 

Humillimus  Servitor. 

Sacr»  Serenissimse  atque  invictissim.     Angliae  et  Francis  Regie 

Migestati. 


THE   END. 


B.  CLAT,  PRIKTEB,  BBEAD  8TREBT  HILL. 
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